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PKEFACE. 


THE  study  of  composition,  constituting  as  it  does  so  funda- 
mentally important  a  part  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  may 
be  considered  a  subject  well  suited  for  separate  treatment.  In 
my  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  chemical  composition  I  have 
tried  to  show  how  the  empirical  knowledge  comprised  in  it  has 
been  obtained,  what  the  initial  discoveries  were  and  how  these 
have  been  established.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  demonstrate  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  book  that  the  notation  by  which  we 
represent  chemical  composition  can  be  developed  from  a  purely 
empirical  basis,  independent  of  any  hj^thesis  concerning  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  In  the  subsequent  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  composition  on  the  basis  of  the  atomic  and 
molecular  theory,  I  have'  endeavoured  to  keep  sharp  and  clear 
the  boundary  between  facts  and  h)rpotheses,  to  direct  attention 
to  the  existence  and  position  of  this  separating  line,  and  to 
emphasise  those  special  features  of  the  argument  which  bring  out 
the  nature  and  function  of  hjrpotheses,  their  place  and  importance 
in  the  science  of  chemical  composition.  Although  anxious  to  trace 
separately  the  historical  development  in  the  discovery  and  in  the 
establishment  of  certain  laws  and  classes  of  phenomena,  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  produce  anything  sufficiently  complete  or 
even  sufficiently  proportioned  to  deserve  the  name  of  history, 
I  have  preferred  to  deal  in  greater  detail  with  a  few  researches, 
especially  such  as  I  could  repeatedly  utilise  from  various  points 
of  view,  than  to  treat  a  greater  number  more  cursorily,  believing  in 
the  truth  and  wisdom  of  what  Lavoisier  said  more  than  a  century 
ago,  that  "  in  such  matters  as  these  the  choice  of  proofs  is  more 
important  than  their  number." 
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In  my  desire  to  render  the  account  I  had  to  give  real  and 
vivid,  I  have  made  special  use  of  two  means.  First :  In  dealing 
with  quantitative  researches — ^and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
these  constitute  the  greatest  and  most  important  part  of  my 
subject — I  have  not  merely  stated  the  final  results,  but  have  re- 
produced the  values  obtained  in  the  actual  measurements  made, 
so  as  to  indicate  in  each  case  the  scope  of  the  work  involved 
and  the  degree  of  accuracy  attained.  Second:  I  have  quoted 
extensively  from  classical  memoirs  and  fi'om  great  writers  on  the 
science,  and,  restricting  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits  my 
own  share  in  the  exposition,  I  have  given  the  actual  words  of 
those  who  have  announced  discoveries,  who  have  described  their 
own  experimental  investigations  or  who  have  propounded  new 
theoretical  views.  The  series  of  reprints  of  important  papers  on 
chemistry  which  are  being  published  in  different  countries  are  a 
proof  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  history  of  the  science  and 
of  the  increased  importance  assigned  to  first-hand  study.  I  venture 
to  hope  that  the  form  of  treatment  adopted  in  this  book  may  be 
found  to  be  in  conformity  with  these  tendencies.  My  presentation 
cannot  take  the  place  of  extensive  reading  of  the  actual  papers ; 
but  there  are  students  who  have  not  access  to  libraries,  whilst 
others  whose  time  is  limited  may  derive  some  compensating 
advantage  from  being  taken  by  means  of  important  and  striking 
extracts  over  a  far  greater  amount  of  ground  than  they  could 
cover  by  direct  recourse  to  the  originals.  In  quotations  firom 
foreign  authors  of  which  English  translations  recognised  as 
standard  exist,  I  have  often  availed  myself  of  these.  Of  the 
translations  specially  made  for  the  purposes  of  this  book,  those  of 
the  quotations  firom  Aristotle's  works  (other  than  the  Metaphysics, 
Book  I)  were  kindly  provided  by  Miss  E.  M.  Sharpley,  Classical 
Lecturer  of  Newnham  College,  to  whom  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks. 

I  have  made  considerable  use  of  explanatory  interpolations 
and  footnotes,  in  order  that  those  with  little  or  no  previous 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  but  with  mental  training  otherwise 
acquired,  might  be  able  to  follow  the  argument;  and  I  have 
also  had  in  mind  possible  readers  who  without  intending  to  make 
a  study  of  chemistry  are  interested  in  the  fundamental  problems 
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of  physical  science.  I  can  only  hope  that  these  incidental 
explanations  may  not  prove  a  source  of  annoyance  to  students 
who  are  not  in  need  of  such  help. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  concerning  the  scope  of  the 
subjects  included  under  the  title  "The  Study  of  Chemical 
Composition."  In  my  omission  of  a  chapter  dealing  with  the 
determination  of  molecular  weight  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of 
dilute  solutions,  I  was  guided  by  the  following  considerations: 
the  kind  of  historical  treatment  adhered  to  throughout  the  book 
seemed  in  this  case  unsuitable;  space  was  an  object;  and  as  a 
matter  of  £Eu;t  this  subject  is  adequately  dealt  with  in  a  number 
of  recent  text-books  on  physical  chemistry,  besides  which  a  reprint 
renders  the  important  original  papers  easily  accessible.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pcaii  of  Chapter  XV  which  deals  with  crystallo- 
graphy has  been  introduced  because  the  average  student  of 
chemistry  is  as  a  rule  ignorant  of  this  subject,  and  does  not  find 
in  the  current  text-books  even  the  minimum  amount  of  information 
required  to  appreciate  the  results  obtained  in  the  study  of  the 
relation  between  crystalline  form  and  chemical  composition. 

Finally  I  wish  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  Mr  F.  H.  Neville, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  series,  for  the  corrections  and  im- 
provements suggested  by  him  in  reading  the  proofs,  and  to 
Mr  A.  Hutchinson,  Demonstrator  in  Mineralogy,  for  valuable 
help  given  me  with  the  chapter  on  Isomorphism. 

IDA  FREUND. 


Nbwnham  College  Laboratort, 
Cambridge. 

November^  1904. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  METHOD  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES.    OBSERVATION, 
GENERALISATION  AND  LAW.    HYPOTHESIS  AND  THEORY. 

"  Th»  footiteps  of  Nature  are  to  he  tradd,  not  oifdy  in  her  ordinary 

coarse,  hut  when  she  aeems  to  he  put  to  her  shiftSj  to  make  many 

doublings  and  turnings,  and  to  use  some  kind  of  art  in  endeavouring 

to  avoid  owr  disooveryP 

HooKE,  Microgroiphia,  1665. 

The  object  of  all  the  Natural  Sciences  is  the  acqaisition  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  natural  objects  surrounding  us,  as  we 

apprehend  them  by  our  senses;  of  the  changes 
The  Mope  of  occurring  in  these  objects,  together  with  the  laws 
Sciences.  goveming  these  changes ;  and  of  the  more  proximate 

or  more  ultimate  causes,  to  the  operation  of  which 
are  due  the  individual  phenomena  and  the  general  laws  comprising 
these.  The  method  now  commonly  employed  for  this  object  is  that 
of  proceeding  from  the  observation  and  the  study  of  the  individual 
phenomena  to  the  detection  of  uniformities  in  these,  that  is,  to  the 
law ;  fix>m  that  which  refers  to  one  to  that  which  refers  to  many ; 
from  the  special  to  the  general,  by  the  process  termed  Induction, 
And  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  next  utilised  in  the  inverse 
process,  in  which  from  the  general  laws  obtained  by  induction, 
inferences  are  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  observed 
phenomena  and  of  foretelling  the  occurrence  of  others.  This  pro- 
cess, termed  Deductiony  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  what  is 
asserted  to  be  true  of  all  similar  phenomena  of  a  special  kind  will 
also  be  true  of  any  one  individually ;  it  argues  frt)m  the  many  to 
the  one ;  from  the  general  to  the  special.  But  the  inferences  thus 
drawn  according  to  the  laws  of  thought  are  again  checked  and  veri- 
fied by  appeal  to  the  actual  facts,  by  the  study  of  the  phenomena  the 
course  of  which  deduction  foretells ;  and  exact  coincidence  between 
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2  The  Method  of  the  Indtictive  Sciences 

what  actually  happens  and  what  had  been  foretold  theoretically,  is 
made  the  test  for  the  correctness  of  the  inductive  and  deductive 
processes  by  which  these  inferences  had  been  arrived  at. 

Knowledge  of  the  objects  surrounding  us  has  been  stated  to 
be  the  common  object  of  all  natural  sciences.     But  as  knowledge 

grew,  the  need  for  classification  and  specialisation 
of*  chemrJtey!     became   evident,  and   thus   there   arose   a  division 

between  the  sciences,  in  which  Chemistry  has  taken 
for  its  province  one  side  of  the  study  of  the  materials  of  which 
these  objects  are  composed.  Leaving  Physics,  the  science  most 
closely  related  to  it,  to  investigate  the  properties  common  to  all 
kinds  of  matter  and  differing  only  in  degree,  such  as  density,  power 
of  conducting  an  electric  current,  etc.,  Chemistry  deals  with  the 
properties  which  belong  to  certain  kinds  of  matter  and  not  to 
others,  which  characterise  one  kind  of  matter  and  differentiate  it 
from  all  other  matter. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  common  property  of  all  kinds  of  matter  to 
undergo  change  in  volume  on  the  application  of  heat,  but  each 
substance  has  its  own  charactenstic  coefficient  of  expansion ;  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  a  specific  property  of  the  solid  called  red 
precipitate,  that  above  a  certain  temperature  the  fiirther  addition 
of  heat  transforms  it  into  liquid  merctiry  and  gaseous  oxygen. 

A  not  uncommon  description  of  Chemistry  as  "  the  science 
•dealing  with  the  study  of  all  the  different  homogeneous  kinds  of 
matter  met  with  in  nature,  and  with  the  permanent  changes  these 
•can  undergo  when  transformed  into  other  kinds  of  matter "  gives 
the  basis  for  the  usual  subdivision  of  this  science  into  two  parts, 
^I.)  descriptive  and  classificatory,  (II.)  theoretical.  Of  these  the 
&st  has  to  do  with  the  investigation  of  the  properties  peculiar  to 
each  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter,  and  the  classification  of  all 
matter  according  to  these  properties ;  that  is,  the  putting  together 
of  those  kinds  of  matter  which  agree  in  having  in  common  a  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  properties,  and  the  separation  of  these  from  all 
the  other  kinds  of  matter  which  do  not  possess  those  particular 
propertiea  The  second  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  facts  and 
laws  observed  in  the  study  of  chemical  change,  and  of  the  oom- 
position  of  the  substances  imdergoing  or  resulting  from  the 
change. 

Thus  theoretical  chemistry  has  to  deal  with  two  kinds  of  prob- 
lems :  (i)  with  those  which  relate  to  the  changes  that  matter  can 
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undergo,  and  to  the  laws  regulating  these  changes;  and  since 

chancfe  can  only  be  realised  by  a  comparison  of 

Theoretical  ..... 

Chemistry  the  initial  and  the  final  condition,  (ii)  with  those 

wJ^!l^fei?S?r     referring  to  its  composition.    Function  and  composi- 
te function  and     tiou  are  therefore  the  two  kinds  of  phenomena  studied 

in  theoretical  chemistry.  Mechanical  analogies  are 
dangerous,  but  the  comparison  of  these  two  aspects  of  theoretical 
chemistry  to  dynamics  and  statics  respectively  may  be  ventured 
on  because  it  has  at  any  rate  become  justified  by  long-established 
use.  To  keep  these  two  sets  of  problems  completely  separate 
would  be  very  difficult  and  imsatisfactory,  whatever  the  form 
chosen  for  the  presentation  of  the  subject,  but  when  that  of  the 
historical  development  is  adopted  it  becomes  practically  impossible. 
And  hence,  though  the  subject  of  this  book  is  professedly  the 
theoretical  chemistry  of  composition,  the  discussion  of  dynamical 
problems  cannot  and  will  not  be  altogether  excluded. 

The  general  remarks  made  at  the  outset  concerning  the  method 
now  followed  in  the  building  up  of  the  Natural  Sciences  apply  of 

course  in  every  detail  to  the  special  case  of  theo- 
^Mh  Natnr^  rctical  chomistiy.  But  before  showing  how  this 
Sciences.  method  has  operated  in  the   development  of  this 

particular  branch  of  science,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
discuss  separately  the  processes  involved,  their  sequence  and  inter- 
dependence. 

The  beginning  is  made  by  the  recognition  of  individual  phe- 
nomena, leading  to  what  is  called  the  knowledge  of  fisicts.     This 

knowledge  may  be  gained  either  by  direct  observa- 
of  f^hT^.  tion  of  the  phenomena  occurring  in  nature,  or  of 
servation  and     thoso  which  havo  been  caused  by  some  act  under- 

experiment.  *' 

taken  by  ourselves  for  that  purpose.  "  Observation  " 
and  "E^xperiment"  are  the  names  given  to  these  two  modes  of 
collecting  knowledge  of  &cts. 

^When  we  merely  note  and  record  the  phenomena  which  occur  around  us 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  we  are  said  to  observe.  When  we  change 
the  course  of  nature  by  the  intervention  of  our  will  and  muscular  powers, 
and  thus  produce  unusual  combinations  and  conditions  of  phenomena,  we  are 
said  to  experimerU,  Sir  John  Herschel  has  justly  remarked  that  we  might 
properly  ccJl  these  two  modes  of  experience  *  passive'  and  'active*  observation 
— an  experiment  differs  from  a  mere  observation  in  the  fact  that  we  more  or 
less  influence  the  character  of  the  events  which  we  observe."  (Jevons, 
Principles  of  Scienoe.) 
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The  different  behaviour  of  iron,  which  rusts  in  air,  and  of  gold, 
which  remains  unchanged,  had  no  doubt  been  observed  as  a  natural 
occurrence  long  before  experiments  were  performed  in  which  these 
metals  were  exposed  to  the  influence  of  heat,  of  water,  of  acids,  etc, 
and  the  comparative  effect  produced  on  them  by  these  various 
agents  noted.  Important  and  valuable  as  is  the  obsen^ation  of 
naturally  occurring  phenomena,  yet  for  the  advance  of  science, 
experiment  is  paramount. 

"When  Qalileo  let  balls  of  a  particular  weight,  which  he  had  determined 
himself,  roU  down  an  inclined  plane ;  or  when  Torricelli  made  the  air  carry  a 
weight,  which  he  had  previously  determined  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  certain 
column  of  water ;  when  at  a  still  later  stage  Stahl  changed  metal  into  calx, 
and  calx  back  again  into  metal,  by  first  withdrawing  something  and  then 
restoring  it;  then  a  new  light  was  flashed  on  all  students  of  natura... Reason, 
holding  in  one  hand  its  principles  according  to  which  concordant  phenomena 
alone  can  be  admitted  as  laws  of  nature,  and  in  the  other  hand  the  experiment 
which  it  has  devised  according  to  those  principles,  must  approach  nature  for 
instruction ;  but  not  as  a  pupil,  to  he  taught  just  what  the  master  pleases, 
but  as  a  judge,  who  forces  the  witnesses  to  answer  the  questions  he  puts  to 
them.... Thus  after  many  centuries  of  groping,  the  study  of  nature  was  first 
made  to  walk  along  the  sure  path  of  a  science."  (Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reaton^ 
Second  Preface.) 

Before  they  can  become  material  for  the  building  up  of  a  science, 
it  is  essential  that  the  occurrences  themselves  should  be  correctly 
apprehended,  and  that  the  relation  between  an  effect  observed  and 
that  which  caused  it  should  be  ascertained. 

**In  order  that  the  facts  obtained  by  observation  and  experiment  may  be 
capable  of  being  used  in  lEHirtherance  of  our  exact  and  solid  knowledge,  they 
must  be  apprehended  and  analysed  according  to  some  Conceptions  which, 
applied  for  this  purpose,  give  distinct  and  definite  results,  such  as  can  be 
steadily  taken  hold  of  and  reasoned  from."  (Whewell,  Philotophy  of  the 
Inductive  Science^,) 

To  illustrate  the  two  distinct  points  involved  in  the  above : 

We  all  have  heard  about  the  sea-serpent,  but  should  not  find 
^^    ,         ^      anvthincf  about   such   an  animal   in  a  treatise   on 

The  facts  ob-  jo 

served  must  be  zoology,  and  that  bccausc  the  tales  concerning  it 
^^^^^'  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  trustworthy  evidence.     No 

doubt  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  number  of  occurrences 
reported  to  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  and  that  used 
by  it  as  the  basis  of  its  work.  And  to  give  a  chemical  example : 
Regnault  had  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on  ethylene  chloride 
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(a  subetance  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine,  and 
prepared  by  the  direct  union  of  olefiant  gas  and  chlorine)  ob- 
tained a  new  subetance  differing  from  the  parent  one  in  that 
the  elements  of  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  withdrawn,  but  still 
containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine.  This  substance  was 
termed  vinyl-chloride  ^  and  at  one  time  it  was  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  chemists  to  establish  beyond  doubt  whether  another  substance 
having  a  percentage  composition  identical  with  that  of  Begnault's 
compound  but  different  properties,  did  or  did  not  exist.  It  was 
maintained  by  certain  chemists  that  by  an  altogether  different 
process  they  had  obtained  a  substance  having  the  percentage 
composition  of  vinyl-chloride  but  entirely  different  properties*. 
The  experiments  relating  to  the  production  of  this  substance  were 
repeated  by  Kekul^  and  Zincke,  who  found  "that  the  most  remark- 
able property  of  this  remarkable  compound  was  its  non-existence." 
(Schorlemmer,  Rise  and  DevehpTnent  of  Organic  Chemistry,) 

And  if  caution  is  required  as  to  what  should  and  what  should 
not  be  accepted  as  "  fisicts,"  it  is  none  the  less  so  as  regards  the 

relation  between  causes  and  effects.  A  certain  effect 
■«^e?*^inaat  Undoubtedly  does  occur,  but  what  has  been  its  real 
be  traced   to     cause  ?    The  correct  correlation  may  be   a  matter 

of  considerable  difficulty,  because  the  conditions 
under  which  a  certain  effect  is  observed  to  occur  are  always 
very  complex;  a  large  number  of  these  may  be  effective  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  those  which  are  most  easily 
apprehended  are  also  those  which  are  really  determinant.  The 
correct  solution  of  such  a  problem,  though  relating  to  one  fact 
only,  the  referring  of  an  effect  observed  to  the  real  cause  producing 
it,  involves  the  same  mental  and  experimental  processes,  and  the 
same  sequence  of  these,  as  does  the  treatment  of  a  whole  collection 
of  &cts ;  and  hence  a  detailed  consideration  of  some  such  typical 
cases  becomes  important.  A  short  account  will  therefore  be  given 
of  certain  investigations,  undertaken  with  the  object  of  assigning 
to  a  phenomenon  observed  its  true  cause,  from  which  will  be 
deduced  the  general  method  followed  in  all  such  cases. 

1  Cfifi]^    +     KOH  =  OsHjCl  +  KCl+HjO 
ethylene  chloride  vinyl 

chloride 

*  C^^O  +  COClj    =  C^jCl  +  COj  +  HCl 
aldehyde  +  phosgene       | 

snpposed  different  compoand,  proved  to  be  a  miztare  of 

aldehyde  and  phoegene. 
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In  1770,  very  early  in  his  career,  Lavoisier  presented  to  the 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences  a  paper  entitled  "  On  the  Nature  of  Water 
Illustrations  of  and  on  the  Experiments  adduced  in  Proof  of  the 
w^^l^cl  Possibility  of  its  Change  into  Earths"  This  paper 
ing  the  cause  exhibits  as  woll  as  any  of  his  later  ones  the  peculiar 
mentjdiy***esl  characteristics  of  Lavoisier's  method  and  style,  that 
tabiished  fact,     jg^  j^  jg  marked  by  the   display  of  extraordinary 

on  the  change     gcnius.     Lavoisier  thus  enunciates  the  object  of  the 
eLth*'*"    *°     investigation: 

"I  find  myself  confronted  with  the  task  of  settling  by  decisive  experi- 
ments a  question  of  interest  in  physics,  namely,  whether  water  can  be 
changed  into  earth,  as  was  thought  by  the  old  philosophers,  and  still  is  thought 
by  some  chemists  of  the  day." 

He  begins  by  investigating  whether  the  hci  stated  is  correct, 
whether  earth  (solid  matter)  is  really  produced  in  an  operation  in 
which,  at  any  rate  apparently,  water  plays  the  determining  part. 
This  fact  he  finds  vouched  for  historically.     Plants  had  been  made 
to  grow,  deriving  their  increase  in  weight  seemingly  only  from  the 
water  supplied  to  them.     Van  Helmont  had  planted  a  willow 
weighing  5  lbs.  in  200  lbs.  of  earth  thoroughly  dried  before  weighing, 
then  moistened  with  distilled  water,  and  always  fed  with  such 
water  only.    A  suitable  hood  kept  out  dust,  and  after  five  years 
the  willow  was  found  to  weigh  169  lbs.  and  3  ozs.,  whilst  the  earth 
after  again  being  dried  and  then  weighed,  had  lost  2ozs.  only. 
Hence  164  lbs.  of  willow  were  assumed  to  have  been  produced 
from  water  only.     Similar  experiments  seemed  very  popular  and 
they  all  led  to  the  same  inference.     But  still  more  to  the  point 
were  the  observations  of  Boyle,  Becher,  Stahl  and  others,  all  of 
whom  had  found  as  the  result  of  experiment  that  water,  no  matter 
how  often  it  had  been  distilled  previously, — that  is,  made   to 
undergo   an  operation   in  which  the  gasifiable  water  could   be 
separated  from  any  non-volatile  solid  held  by  it  in  solution — ^yet 
left  on  evaporation  an  earthy  residue.     But  Lavoisier  is  not  content 
to  simply  accept  the  £skct;  he  repeats  the  experiment  and  finds 
that  in  distilling  rain  water,  a  very  pure  form  of  water,  from  a 
glass  vessel,  he  obtains  an  earthy  residue;  and  he  at  once  goes 
further,  ascertaining  a  fact  well  calculated  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  investigated.     He  compares   the 

1  QSuvreM,  n,  (p.  1). 
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density  of  the  distillate  with  that  of  the  original  rain  water  and 
finds  it  practically  identical: 

"I  thought  that  I  might  infer  from  this  experiment  one  of  two  things, 
either  that  the  earth  which  I  had  separated  by  the  distillation  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  could  be  held  in  solution  in  the  water  without  increasing  its 
density,  or  at  least  without  increasing  it  as  much  as  other  substances  would 
do ;  or  else  that  this  earth  was  not  yet  in  the  water  when  I  had  determined 
its  density,  that  it  had  been  formed  during  distillation,  in  short  that  it  was  a 
product  of  the  operation.  To  decide  with  certainty  which  of  these  views 
I  should  adopt,  no  means  has  seemed  to  me  more  suitable  than  to  repeat  pre* 
cisely  the  same  experiment  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels,  keeping  exact  count 
of  the  weight  of  the  vessel  and  of  that  of  the  water  used  in  the  experiment. 

For  if  it  should  be  a  case  of  the  fire  matter  passing  through  the  glass  and 
combining  with  the  water,,  there  must  needs  occur  after  many  distillations 
an  increase  in  the  total  weight  of  the  matter,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  combined 
weight  of  the  water,  the  earth  and  the  vessel.  The  same  thing  should  not 
occur  if  the  earth  had  been  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  water  or  of  the 
vessel ;  but  if  so,  there  must  needs  alao  be  found  a  diminution  in  the  weight 
of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  substances,  and  this  diminution  must  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  quantity  of  earth  separated." 

Here  then  we  find  Lavoisier  enumerating  the  various  possible 
causes  for  the  formation  of  the  earth,  and  in  each  case  drawing 
the  inference  as  to  what  would  be  the  influence  of  the  operation 
of  this  particular  cause  on  the  weights  of  the  whole  system  and 
of  its  component  parts.  The  paragraph  just  quoted,  when  cast 
into  tabular  form,  would  present  itself  thus : 

Earth  is  formed  by  the  repeated  distillation  of  water  in  a 
hermetically  sealed  glass  vessel 

cause ;         the  earth  has  its  origin  in  the  earth  has  its  origin  in  the 

something  external  to  the  vessel  and  its  contents  them- 

vessel  and  its  contents  selves 

inference :  as  the  earth   forms,   the  as  the  earth  forms,  the  weight 

weight  of  the  vessel  and  its  of  the  vessel  and  its  contents 

contents  should  increase.  should  remain  the  same. 

I r ' 1 

eanse :         the  earth  comes  from       the  earth  comes  from       the  earth  comes  from 

the  vessel  the  water  the    vessel   and    the 

water 

inference:  the  vessel  loses  weight,      the  weight  of  the  ves-       the      vessel       loses 

and   this   loss  is  ex-      sel  remains  the  same.      weight,  bat  not  to  the 

actly    equal    to     the  extent  of  the  weight 

weight  of  earth  formed.  of  earth  formed. 

It  is  evident  then  what  quantities  must  be  determined  experi- 
mentally, in  order  to  settle  to  which  of  these  theoretical  inferences 
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the  actiiallj  occurring  phenomenon  corresponds,  and  hence  what  is 
the  cause  sought  for. 

A  special  glass  vessel  termed  a  pelican,  the  use  of  which  for 
repeated  distillation  goes  back  to  alchemical  times,  was  employed. 

^'A  pelican  is  a  flask  devised  for  the  circulation,  the  rising  and  falling 
hack,  of  liquids,  and  therefore  adapted 

for     distillation,      for      which     purpose    John  Frenefa  in  The  Art  ofDUtUU' 
it    is    provided    with    handle-like    tubes      fion,  1660,  gives  this  iUosiiation: 
reaching  almost  to  the  top,  and  curving  Form  of  a  Pelican, 

back  into  the  sides,  like  a  pelican  plucking 
at  its  own  breast.  The  lower  bulb  is  the 
larger  of  the  two,  and  communicates  with 
the  neck,  which  terminates  in  a  small  top 
with  an  opening.  But  of  this  vessel  also 
there  are  very  many  different  varieties^." 


Fig.  1. 

The  matter  must  be  pat  in  at  the 
top,  which  afterwards  must  be 
closed  up.'* 


The  pelican  was  weighed  empty 
in  a  balance  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  and  surpassing  in 
sensitiveness  the  instruments  of  that 
time.  A  certain  amrount  of  water 
purified  by  repeated  distillation  was 
introduced  into  the  pelican,  the 
whole  heated  gently  on  a  sand-bath, 
and  the  stopper  closing  the  vessel 
lifted  firom  time  to  time  to  allow 
the  air  to  escape.  As  soon  as  it 
could  be  assumed  that  all  the  air  had  been  expelled,  the  stopper 
was  fixed  in  securely  and  the  pelican  with  the  water  contained  in 
it  weighed.  The  whole  apparatus  was  then  surroimded  by  sand, 
and  heating  was  begim  on  October  24th,  1768;  for  25  days  no 
change  was  noticed,  on  December  20th  solid  particles  were  ob- 
served floating  about,  the  quantity  of  these  was  seen  to  increase 
until  on  February  1st,  1769,  the  experiment  was  stopped,  lest 
by  some  accident  the  results  of  this  long  operation  should  be 
lost.  The  whole  apparatus  was  then  weighed  again.  The  values 
obtained  in  the  different  weighings  were: 

^  '^Pelecanos  est  ampalla  cirealatoria,  asoensui  desoensuiq.;  atqae  ita  vario 
disoarsui  spiritaam  apta,  oaias  gratia  aneata  est  canalibus,  prope  caput  prodaotis, 
et  in  latQB  reflexis,  instar  pelicani  pectus  snum  fodientis.  Venter  inferios  grmndior 
est;  inde  qaasi  in  coUam  coit,  col  caput  paraum  cum  foramine  impoeitom  est, 
qnainqoam  etiam  in  hac  vase  mira  sit  varietaa."    (Libavine,  Akkymiat  1596.) 
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Livres  Onoes  Gros  Grains^ 
Weight  before  heating  on  Oct  24,  1768, 

of  the  empty  pelican           1  10  7  21*50 

Weight  before  heatine  on  Oct.  24,  1768, 

of  the  pelican  anof  water     5  9  4  41*50 

.-.Weight  of  the  water        3  14  6  20*00 

Weight  after  heating  from  Oct.  24  to  Feb. 

let,  of  the  pelican,  water  and  earth  5  9  4  41*75 

.*.  Change  in  weight 0  0  0  0*25 

'^The  weight  at  the  end  differs  only  by  one  quarter  of  a  grain'  from  that 
determined  before  the  operation  ;  but  so  trifling  a  difference  can  be  neglected 
because  the  accuracy  of  the  balance  is  not  great  enough  to  allow  me  to  answer 

for  so  small  a  quantity From  the  fact  that  no  increase  had  been  found 

in  the  total  weight  of  the  matter,  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that  it  was 
not  fire  matter,  nor  any  other  extraneous  body,  that  had  penetrated  the 
substance  of  the  glass  and  combined  with  the  water  to  form  the  earth.  It 
remained  to  determine  whether  the  earth  owed  its  origin  to  a  destruction  of 
a  portion  of  the  water,  or  of  the  glass ;  and  nothing  was  easier.  With  the 
precautions  I  had  taken  it  was  only  a  case  of  determining  whether  it  was 
the  weight  of  the  vessel  or  that  of  the  water  contained  in  it  that  had  suffered 
diminution.* 

The  pelican  was  next  unstoppered,  a  process  attended  with 
difficulty,  and  thereby  affording  conclusive  proof  that  the  vessel 
had  been  securely  closed,  no  air  having  been  able  to  leak  in.  It 
was  emptied,  and  the  water,  together  with  the  solid  suspended  in 
it,  carefully  preserved  in  a  glass  vessel.  The  empty  pelican  was 
weighed  with  the  following  results: 

Livres     Onoes    GroB     Grains 
Weight  of  the  vessel  in  which  water  had 

been  distilled  100  days  1  10  7  4*12 

Original  weight  of  the  vessel  1  10  7        21*50 

.*.  Loss  of  weight  sustained  by  the  vessel     ...        0  0         0        17*38 

"Therefore  it  was  clearly  shown  that  it  was  the  substance  of  the  glass 
itself  which  had  supplied  the  earth  separated  from  the  water  during  the 
digestion,  that  what  had  happened  was  merely  a  solution  of  the  glass ;  but  in 
order  to  completely  acoomplish  my  object,  it  still  remained  for  me  to  compare 
the  weight  of  the  earth  which  had  separated  from  the  water  during  the 
digestion,  with  the  diminution  in  weight  sustained  by  the  pelican.  These  two 
quantities  should  of  course  be  equal,  and  if  there  had  been  found  a  considerable 
excess  in  the  earth,  it  would  have  become  necessary  to  conclude  from  it  that 
it  had  not  been  furnished  by  the  glass  alone." 

1  Old  French  meaBores :  1  litres  16  onces  k  8  gros  k  72  grains ; 

1  UTre=s 489*5058  grams;  1  once =80*59  grams  ;  1  grain =0*053  gram. 
'  1  quarter  grain  ='013  gram. 
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The  weight  of  this  earth  was  ascertained  by  adding  together 
the  weight  of  the  solid  actually  suspended  in  the  water,  and  that 
obtained  from  the  water  by  evaporating  it  in  another  glass  vessel 

Weight  of  earth       20*40  grains 

Loss  of  weight  of  the  pelican        17 '38      ^ 
Difference      ...        ...        ...  3  y, 

"But  the  diminution  in  weight  of  the  pelican  was  only  17^  grains,  and 
hence  there  is  an  excess  of  three  grains  in  the  weight  of  the  earth  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  solution  of  the  particles  of  the  pelican.  A  little 
reflection  on  the  conditions  of  the  operation  will  however  make  it  easy  to  see 
what  is  the  origin  of  this  excess,  and  how  indeed  it  was  a  necessity  of  the 
case.  It  will  have  been  noted  that  on  removal  from  the  pelican,  the  water 
had  been  poured  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  that  it  had  afterwards  been  trana> 
ferred  for  evaporation  to  a  glass  retort.  But  these  different  operations 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  solution  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
substance  of  these  two  vessels." 

He  concludes,  "It  follows  from  the  experiments  described  in  this  memoir 
that  the  greater  part,  possibly  the  whole,  of  the  earth  separated  from  rain 
water  by  evaporation,  is  due  to  the  solution  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  has 
been  collected  and  evaporated.'' 

In  the  Bakerian  Lecture  given  by  Sir  H.  Davy  before  the 
Royal   Society  in   1806,  the   subject  of  which   was,   "On  Some 

Chemical  Agencies  of  Electricity^,"  is  found  an  in- 
Ac  ^ciT  mnd  vestigatiou  concerning  the  products  of  the  electro- 
d*''*d  '''h'  ^^^  ^^  water.  Besides  hydrogen  and  oxygen  there 
electrolysis  of     are  also  formed  acid  and  alkali.     Davy  states  this 

as  a  fact: 

"The  appearance  of  acid  and  alkaline  matter  in  water  acted  on  by  a 
ciurrent  of  electricity  at  the  opposite  electrified  metallic  surfaces,  was  observed 
in  the  first  chemical  experiments  made  with  the  column  of  Volta." 

The  fiict  itself  was  therefore  well  established;  it  had  been 
observed  by  Davy  himself,  as  well  as  by  other  investigators.  The 
problem  requiring  solution  was,  to  ascertain  whether  the  acid 
and  alkali  were  derived  from  the  water,  and  if  they  were  not, 
whence  they  came.  In  pre-Lavoisierean  times  the  action  of  the 
electric  current  itself  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
generating  cause,  but  the  day  for  such  interpretations  had  gone. 
Davy,  in  his  attempt  to  settle  this  question,  had  to  make  other 
plausible  h3rpotheses  for  explaining  the  fact  observed.  He  had  to 
pass  in  review  all  the  possible  guesses  as  to  the  cause  of  the 

1  London,  Phil  Trans,  R,  Soe.  1807  (p.  1). 
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production  of  the  acid  and  the  alkali.  These  substances  might 
have  been  contained  as  constituents  in  the  water  itself,  or  they 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  vessels  in  which  the  electrolysis 
occurred,  or  from  the  surrounding  air.  These  were  practically 
the  only  possible,  or  at  any  rate  they  were  the  most  obvious 
assumptions.  Davy  first  set  himself  the  task  of  accounting  for  the 
formation  of  the  alkali,  which  always  appeared  at  the  negatively 
charged  pole.  He  had  observed  before  that  when  electrolysis  in 
a  glass  vessel  had  proceeded  for  a  considerable  time,  the  vessel  in 
which  the  alkali  was  formed  seemed  corroded,  and  probably  it  was 
this  that  led  him  to  his  first  assumption,  namely,  that  the  alkali 
came  from  the  vessel.  If  correct,  this  assumption  would  lead  to 
the  necessary  inference  that  varying  the  material  of  the  vessel 
should  have  an  influence  on  the  amount  of  alkali  produced ;  and 
if  such  an  influence  could  be  actually  proved,  it  would  become  very 
likely  that  the  assumption  made  was  correct.  Following  this  out 
experimentally,  Davy  performed  the  electrolysis  in'  agate  cups 
(fig.  2)  connected  by  a  strand  of  amianthus  (fine  asbestos),  the 
cups  and  the  connecting  material  having  been  carefiilly  cleaned 
by  boiling  in  distilled  water.  There  appeared  a  great  deal  of  acid 
and  very  little  alkali,  the  amount  of  alkali  yielded  under  otherwise 
the  same  conditions  in  glass  vessels  being  about  twenty  times  as 
great;  and  moreover  it  was  noted  that  whilst  the-  amount  of  acid 
produced  increased  continuously,  and  depended  mainly  on  the  time 
the  current  had  been  passing,  the  amount  of  alkali  produced  in 
a  glass  vessel  increased  at  first  rapidly,  then  more  and  more  slowly, 
and  that-  when  the  same  glass  vessel  was  used  for  a  second  similar 
experiment  very  much  less  alkali  was  produced.  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  a  glass  vessel  favoured  the  production  of  alkali,  but 
that  a  definite  amount  of  glass  could  yield  a  limited  amount  of 
alkali  only,  whilst  the  production  of  the  acid  was  not  influenced 
by  the  substitution  of  agate  for  glass,  and  seemed  to  depend  for 
its  formation  on  some  store  of  matter  which,  at  any  rate  in  the 
coarse  of  the  experiments  made,  did  not  sensibly  diminish.  The 
electrolysis  was  next  carried  out  in  gold  cones  (fig.  3),  with  the 
result  that  the  amount  of  the  alkali  produced  was  minute,  that 
of  the  acid  as  great  as  ever.  It  should  here  be  mentioned  that 
in  the  course  of  the  experiments  Davy  proved  the  acid  to  be 
nitrous  acid,  the  alkali  soda.  The  results  obtained  so  far  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  production  of  the  alkali  was  mainly,  but  not 
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entirely,  due  to  the  material  of  the  glass  vessels  But  whence 
came  the  minute  trace  of  alkali  obtained  on  electrolysis  ia  the 
gold  cones  ?    The  water  used  for  electrolysis  had  been  distilled  in 


B 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


glass  vessels,  and  this  seemed  to  afford  a  possible  explanation. 
Davy  says: 

"It  was  now  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  water  contained  some  substanoe 
in  very  minute  quantities,  capable  of  causing  the  appearance  of  fixed  alkali, 
but  which  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  question  that  immediately  presented 
itself  was :  Is  this  substance  saline  matter  carried  over  in  distillation?" 

Here  then  a  second  guess  is  made,  namely,  that  a  minute 
quantity  of  saline  matter,  yielding  alkali  on  electrolysis,  is  coih 
tained  in  the  water  as  an  impurity,  produced  by  the  solvent  actiaa 
of  the  water  on  the  glass  of  the  still,  and  carried  over  mechaoicallj 
with  the  steam.  This  supposition  was  put  to  an  experimental 
test  by  evaporating  in  a  silver  vessel  some  of  the  distilled  wat«^ 
used  for  electrolysis.  A  small  quantity  of  solid  matter  was  lefk. 
This  solid  might  or  might  not  have  been  the  origin  of  the  atkaKi 
produced.    Further  experiment  must  decide.    Some  of  the  solid' 
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waa  thrown  into  the  gold  cone  in  which  electrolysis  had  produced 
its  maximum  effect  of  alkalinity;  a  great  increase  of  alkalinity 
could  be  observed  at  once.  Hence  it  was  proved  that  when  water 
originally  distilled  from  glass  vessels  is  electrolysed  in  glass  vessels, 
the  alkali  produced  is  due  mainly  to  the  electrolysis  of  the  saline 
matter  dissolved  from  the  glass  by  the  water,  and  also  in  a  small 
degree  to  the  saline  matter  dissolved  in  water  distilled  from  and 
preserved  in  glass  vessels.  A  final  test  of  the  truth  of  these  two 
assumptions  was  made  by  electrolysing  in  the  agate  and  gold 
vessels  water  which  had  been  distilled  in  silver  vesseb.  No  alkali 
whatever  was  formed,  but  as  much  acid  as  before,  and  Davy  sums 
up  the  results  by  saying: 

^  To  detail  any  more  operatiuns  of  this  kind  will  be  unnecessary ;  all  the 
fiMsts  prove  that  the  fixed  alkali  is  not  generated  from  the  water  but  evolved 
either  from  the  solid  materials  employed,  or  from  saline  matter  in  the  water.'' 

But  all  the  same  he  performs  a  ftirther  experiment  to  test 
his  explanation  deductively. 

''I  was  now  able  to  determine  distinctly  that  the  soda  produced  in  glass 
tubes  came  principally  from  the  glass,  as  I  had  always  supposed.'' 

Into  the  gold  cup  in  which  electrolysis  is  being  carried  out 
with  water  producing  no  alkali,  he  drops  a  piece  of  glass,  and  the 
result  is  the  immediate  formation  of  alkali. 

The  source  of  the  acid  formed  at  the  positive  pole  is  next 
investigated. 

"I  had  never  made  any  experiments  in  which  acid  matter  having  the 
properties  of  nitrous  acid  was  not  produced,  and  the  longer  was  the  operation 
the  greater  was  the  quantity  that  appeared." 

The  experiments  already  made  have  shovm  that  the  material 
of  the  vessels  and  saline  matter  dissolved  in  the  water  do  not 
account  for  this  acid.  Hence,  of  the  most  obvious  guesses  enume- 
rated before  as  to  its  possible  cause,  there  is  left  practically  only 
the  influence  of  the  air,  or  generation  from  the  water  itself  The 
fistct  that  the  acid  produced  is  nitrous  acid  makes  it  in  itself 
probable  that  the  oxygen  liberated  at  the  positive  pole,  together 
with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  should  prove  the  true  cause.  Davy 
tests  this  supposition,  from  which  follows  the  inference  that  removal 
of  the  air  should  prevent  the  formation  of  the  acid,  and  he  finds 
that  when  carrying  out  the  electrolysis  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  the  yield  of  acid  is  diminished. 
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"I  repeated  the  experiment  under  more  conclusive  circumstances. 
I  arranged  the  apparatus  as  before  [gold  cones  and  water  distilled  in  silver 
vessels] ;  I  exhausted  the  receiver  and  filled  it  with  hydrogen  gas  from  a 
convenient  air-holder;  I  made  a  second  exhaustion  and  again  introduced 
hydrogen  that  had  been  carefully  prepared.  The  process  was  conducted  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  neither  of  the  portions  of  the 
water  altered  in  the  slightest  degree  the  tint  of  litmus.  It  seems  evident 
then  that  water  chemically  pure  is  decomposed  by  electricity  into  gaseous 
matter  alone,  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen." 

One  more  investigation  shall  now  be  described,  one  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  in  further  illustration  of  the  method  used 
to  establish  the  correct  connection  between  an  effect  observed  and 
the  cause  to  which  this  effect  is  due. 

In  his  wonderfully  exact  determinations  of  the  densities  of 
certain  elementary  gases.  Lord  Rayleigh  found  that  nitrogen 
,  X    »    ,  ,  ^     derived  from  the  atmosphere  had  a  density  about 

(c)      Rmyleiffh  i  i  n      •  i       •        % 

mnd  Rmmsay  ^  per  ccnt.  greater  than  that  of  nitrogen  obtained 
pmncy  between  hy  the  decomposition  of  chemical  compounds.  How 
^emicai*'*and  ^^  established  that  this  small  difference  did  actually 
•tmoapheric  exist,  and  was  not  simply  due  to  experimental  error, 
ni  roiren.  ^^  ^  dealt  with  later  in  the  chapter  on  the  inter- 

pretation of  the  results  of  quantitative  experiments  (p.  91).  This 
then  was  the  question  to  which  an  answer  had  to  be  found  and 
was  found:  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the 
densities  of  the  nitrogen  derived  from  the  two  sources^  ?  Guesses 
had  to  be  made;  the  inferences  dravm  fi*om  all  the  possible 
answers  had  each  to  be  passed  in  review,  and  put  to  the  test  of 
experiment.  The  causes  producing  the  observed  difference  in 
density  could  be  of  two  kinds :  (i)  the  lighter  gas  might  contain 
an  admixture  of  some  gas,  known  or  unknown,  of  density  less 
than  ordinary  nitrogen,  or  (ii)  the  heavier  gas  might  contain 
an  admixture  of  some  gas,  known  or  unknown,  heavier  than 
ordinary  nitrogen.  The  lighter  gas  possibly  contained  in  the 
chemical  nitrogen  might,  for  instance,  have  been  hydrogen  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  substances  from  which  the  nitrogen 
had  been  prepared,  and  which  all  contained  hydrogen ;  or  it  might 
have  been  a  special  form  of  nitrogen  differing  from  ordinary 
nitrogen  in  being  made  up  of  less  complex  ultimate  particles*. 


^  Bayleigh  and  Bamsay,    **  Argon,   a  New  GonBtitaent  of  the  Atmosphere. 
London,  Proe,  22.  Soe,  57, 1895  (p.  265).    Nature,  London,  51, 1895  (p.  S47). 
^  DisBOoiated  nitrogen. 
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<«Wben  tbe  diiwrepancy  of  weights  was  first  encountered,  attempts  were- 
naturally  made  to  explain  it  by  contamination  with  known  impurities.  Of 
these  the  most  likely  appeared  to  be  hydrogen,  present  in  the  lighter  gas  in 
spite  of  the  passage  over  red-hot  cupric  oxide  ^  But  inasmuch  as  the  inten- 
tional introduction  of  hydrogen  into  the  heavier  gas,  afterwards  treated  in  the 
same  way  with  cupric  oxide,  had  no  effect  upon  its  weight,  this  explanation 
had  to  be  abandoned.  ...At  this  stage  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  the 
lightness  of  the  gas  extracted  ftx>m  chemical  compounds  was  to  be  explained 
by  partial  dissociation  of  nitrogen  molecules  into  detached  atoms.  In  order 
to  test  this  suggestion  both  kinds  of  gas  were  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
silent  electric  discharge,  with  the  result  that  both  retained  their  weights  un- 
altered. This  was  discouraging,  and  a  further  experiment  pointed  still  more 
markedly  in  the  negative  direction.... On  standing,  the  dissociated  atoms  might 
be  expected  to  disappear,  in  partial  analogy  with  the  known  behaviour  of 
ozone.  With  this  idea  in  view,  a  sample  of  chemically  prepared  nitrogen 
was  stored  for  eight  months.  But  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  density  shewed 
no  sign  of  increase,  remaining  exactly  as  at  first.  . .  .Regarding  it  as  established 
that  one  or  other  of  the  gases  must  be  a  mixture,  containing,  as  the  case 
might  be,  an  ingredient  much  heavier  or  much  lighter  than  ordinary  nitrogen, 
we  had  to  consider  the  relative  probabilities  of  the  various  possible  interpre- 
tationa  Except  upon  the  already  discredited  hypothesis  of  dissociation,  it 
was  difficult  to  see  how  the  gas  of  chemical  origin  could  be  a  mixture.... The 
simplest  explanation  in  many  respects  was  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  second 
ingredient  in  air  from  which  oxygen,  moisture  and  carbonic  anhydride  had 
already  been  removed.  The  proportional  amount  required  was  not  great  If 
the  density  of  the  supposed  gas  were  double  that  of  nitrogen,  ^  per  cent,  only 
by  value  would  be  needed ;  or  if  the  density  were  but  half  as  much  again  as 
that  of  nitrogen,  then  I  per  cent,  would  still  suffice.  But  in  accepting  this 
explanation,  even  provisionally,  we  had  to  fetce  the  improbability  that  a  gas 
surrounding  us  on  all  sides,  and  present  in  enormous  quantities,  could  have 
remained  so  long  unsuspected." 

The  next  stage  was  to  put  the  supposition  that  atmospheric 
nitrogen  contains  an  admixture  of  a  heavier  gas  to  the  test  of 
experiment.  The  methods  employed  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
separate  out  fix)m  atmospheric  nitrogen  something  denser  than 
chemical  nitrogen  were  the  physical  one  of  diffusion,  whereby  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  more  than  a  very  partial  separation 
could  be  effected,  and  by  means  of  which  a  gas  denser  than  atmo- 
spheric nitrogen  was  actually  obtained ;  and  the  chemical  one  of 
the  absorption  of  the  nitrogen.  Amongst  substances  which  under 
suitable  conditions  combine  directly  with  nitrogen — the  number 
of  these  is  very  small — are  oxygen  and  magnesium.      Nitrogen 

^  The  preparation  and  purifioation  of  the  ohemioal  nitrogen  need  for  tbe  density 
determination  always  involved  passage  over  red-hot  oaprio  oxide. 
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■  mixed  with  excess  of  oxygen  and  sparked  in  contact  with  an  alkali 
which  will  absorb  the  nitrous  acid  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  can  be 
completely  converted  into  the  latter,  the  residual  oxygen  being  of 
course  easily  removed  in  the  ordinary  way ;  nitrogen  is  also  &irly 
readily  absorbed  when  passed  over  heated  magnesium,  a  nitride  of 
magnesium  being  formed.  The  application  of  the  two  chemical 
methods  yielded  in  each  case  a  residual  gas  incapable  of  combining 
with  oxygen  or  magnesium,  and  the  amount  of  which  was  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  originally  taken, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  possibility  of  its  being  derived  firom  the 
substances  employed  in  the  process  of  absorption.  This  gas  was 
denser  than  atmospheric  nitrogen,  had  a  characteristic  spectrum, 
and  a  definite  boiling  point  and  freezing  point,  different  from 
those  of  any  other  hitherto  known  substance.  Thus  the  suspected 
new  constituent  of  air  was  isolated;  but  in  order  to  further 
strengthen  the  proof  that  the  greater  density  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  was  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  this  new  substance, 
which  its  discoverers  named  Argon,  theoretical  deductions  con- 
cerning the  relative  properties  of  chemical  nitrogen,  atmospheric 
nitrogen  and  argon  were  tested  by  observation  of  the  actual 
properties. 

(i)  From  the  data : 

D  =  density  of  chemical  nitrogen  =  1*2505. 
A=      »        >»  atmospheric    „     =  1*2572. 
a  =  proportional  volume  of  argon  in  atmospheric  nitrogen 
=  '0104  [this  value  was  determined  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  the  isolation  of  the  argon], 
d,  the  density  of  argon,  can  be  calculated  by  the  formula 

ad!  +  [l-a]  Z>==A 

...d  =  i)+^?L—?  =  1-8945, 

a 

which  makes  the  specific  gravity  of  argon  (referred  to  N  =  14  or 
0  =  16)  =  20-6. 

The  specific  gravity  of  argon,  as  found  experimentally  for  a 
sample  obtained  by  means  of  magnesium,  was  19*9,  a  very  good 
agreement  considering  the  not  very  great  accuracy  with  which  a 
was  known,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  argon  used  in  the 
actual  density  determinations  quite  fi:^e  from  nitrogen. 
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(ii)  Chemically  prepared  nitrogen  was  submitted  to  the  very 
tame  proceases  which  in  the  case  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  had 
fielded  about  1  per  cent,  by  volume  of  the  unabsorbable  residue 
iermed  Argon,  that  is,  chemical  nitrogen  was  sparked  over  an 
dkali  with  excess  of  oxygen,  or  passed  over  heated  magnesium, 
md  ^as  in  every  case  practically  completely  absorbed. 

Hence  an  element  present  in  enormous  quantities,  but  till  then 
not  suspected,  was  conclusively  proved  to  exist,  and  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  difference  in  density  between  chemical  and  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  a  difference  revealed  by  most  accurate  measurements  of 
a  physical  quantity,  aptly  described  by  Lord  Rayleigh  as  ''the 
triumph  of  the  last  place  of  decimals." 

What  is  it  that  the  three  investigations  just  described  have  in 
common  ?  Their  object  was  to  ascertain  the  causes  producing 
Steps  in  Certain  effects  observed ;  the  production  of  earth 

^vroc^aMot  from  watcr,  the  production  of  acid  and  alkali  on  the 
effect  to  its  electrolysis  of  water,  the  difference  in  density  between 
trae  cause.         ^^^  gases  till  then  supposed  to  be  the  same. 

In  each  case  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  effect  had  iBrst  to  be 
proved  beyond  doubt. 

Next  taking  into  account  all  the  pertinent  phenomena  observed 
incidentally  (the  identical  density  of  the  water  before  and  after  the 

distillations   in  which   the   earth   is  produced,  the 
•rt^miSe!*****     corrosion  of  the  glass  vessels  in  which  the  alkali  is 

formed  electrolytically,  the  specific  difference  in  the 
substances  from  which  the  two  kinds  of  nitrogen  had  been  pro- 
duced), and  all  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  as  far  as  they 
could  be  realised,  hypotheses  were  framed,  that  is  guesses  were 
made  concerning  the  possible  causes  of  the  effects  observed.  Each 
of  these  hypotheses  had  to  be  shown  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the 
particular  effect  it  referred  to,  which  is  merely  a  thinking  process  ; 
thus  Lavoisier's  possible  explanations  were  that  the  earth  formed 
came  from  the  water  (least  likely  after  the  result  of  the  density 
determinations),  or  from  the  fire  through  the  pores  of  the  glass 
vessel,  or  from  the  vessel  itself;  Davy  had  the  choice  between  the 
hypotheses  of  making  the  water,  or  the  air,  or  the  material  of  the 
vessels  the  origin  of  the  acid  and  alkali  formed ;  Lord  Rayleigh 
had  to  pass  in  review  the  assumptions  that  a  lighter  or  a  heavier 
gas  was  mixed  with  one  or  other  of  his  differing  specimens  of 
nitrogen. 

F.  2 
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Then  followed  the  testing  of  the  adequacy  of  the  hypotheses  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  devised.     The  deductive 

inferences  drawn  fix>m  each  of  them  were  put  to  an 
theh^otheaes  experimental  test,  and,  according  as  the  result 
dcdurtiwinfer^  yielded  was  positive  or  negative,  hypotheses  were 
enGM.mndcon.     retained  or  rejected,  rejection  of  course  leading  to  a 

■equent    rejcc-  ,  .  ,  . 

tion  of  Mine  of  roductiou  iu  the  number.  Since  the  total  weight 
*  *"*'  of  a  closed  vessel  containing  water  in  which  earth 

had  been  formed,  had  not  altered,  the  origin  of  the  earth  could  not 
be  in  the  fire  matter ;  change  of  material  of  the  containing  vessel, 
and  the  substitution  of  purer  water  for  some  containing  a  solid  in 
solution,  was  found  to  have  no  influence  on  the  amount  of  the 
nitric  acid  formed  by  electrolysis  of  the  water,  and  hence  the  acid 
was  not  likely  to  be  derived  from  either  the  water  itself  or  the 
containing  vessel ;  hydrogen  purposely  added  to  nitrogen  was 
completely  removed  by  the  process  ordinarily  followed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  chemical  nitrogen,  and  hence  the  cause  sought 
could  not  be  the  presence  of  hydrogen  as  an  impurity  in  the 
lighter  gas.  It  may  happen  that  all  hypotheses  but  one  are 
eliminated  when  tested  by  a  first  set  of  deductions.  It  may  be 
that  they  are  all  eliminated ;  if  so  fresh  ones  must  be  sought,  and 
if  these  should  share  the  same  fate,  the  phenomenon  remains  for 
the  time  being  uhexplained,  though  the  work  done  will  not  be 
lost,  future  investigators  being  spared  the  framing  and  testing  of 
hypotheses  already  proved  unsuccessful.  Or  it  may  be  that  two 
or  more  hypotheses  will  all  stand  the  test  of  a  first  set  of  inferences ; 
when  this  happens  the  two  hypotheses  must  be  tested  further  and 
further,  until  an  inference  is  drawn,  which,  according  to  the  one, 
would  give  a  result  different  and  easily  distinguished  from  that 
yielded  by  the  other.  An  experiment,  in  this  case  called  a  cruciai 
experiment  (fix)m  craao,  the  fingerpost  at  a  bifurcation  of  a  road), 
is  called  upon  to  decide. 

"Instances  of  the  Fingerpost  [or  of  the  Cross-roads],  borrowing  the  term 
from  the  fingerposts  which  are  set  up  where  roads  part,  to  indicate  the  several 
directions...!  also  call  Decisive  and  Judicial... .  I  explain  them  thus.  When 
in  the  investigation  of  any  nature,  the  understanding  is  so  balanced  as  to  be  un> 
certain  as  to  which  of  two  or  more  natures  the  cause  of  the  nature  in  question 
should  be  assigned,  on  account  of  the  frequent  and  ordinary  concurrence  of 
many  natures,  Instances  of  the  Fingerpost  show  the  union  of  the  natxires 
with  the  nature  in  question  to  be  sure  and  indissoluble,  of  the  other  to  be 
varied  and  separable ;  and  thus  the  question  is  decided,  and  the  former  natoi^ 
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is  admitted  as  the  cause,  while  the  latter  is  dismissed  and  rejected.  ...These 
Instances  of  the  Fingerpost... for  the  most  part... are  expressly  and  designedly 
sought  for  and  applied^  and  discovered  only  by  earnest  and  active  diligence. 
...Let  the  nature  in  question  be  Weight  or  Heaviness.  Here  the  road  will 
branch  into  two,  thus.  It  must  needs  be  that  heavy  or  weighty  bodies  either 
tend  of  their  own  nature  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  by  reason  of  their  proper 
configuntion ;  or  else  that  they  are  attracted  by  the  mass  and  body  of  earth 
itself  as  by  the  congregation  of  kindred  substances,  and  move  to  it  by  sympathy. 
If  the  latter  of  these  be  the  cause,  it  follows  that  the  nearer  heavy  bodies 
approach  to  the  earth,  the  more  rapid  and  violent  is  their  motion  to  it ;  and 
that  the  further  they  are  from  the  earth,  the  feebler  and  more  tardy  is  their 
motion. . . .  With  regard  to  this  then,  the  following  would  be  an  instance  of  the 
Fingerpost.  Take  a  clock  moved  by  leaden  weights,  and  another  moved  by 
the  compression  of  an  iron  spring;  let  them  be  exactly  adjusted...;  then 
place  the  clock  moving  by  weights  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  steeple. . . .  Repeat 
the  experiment  in  the  bottom  of  a  mine... .  If  the  virtue  of  the  weights  is 
found  diminished  on  the  steeple  and  increased  in  the  mine,  we  may  take  the 
attraction  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  as  the  cause  of  weight."  (Bacon,  Novum 
Organum^  Book  n,  xxxvi.) 

The  function  of  such  crucial  experiments  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  investigations  just  described.     In  Lavoisier's  experiment 

on  the  change  of  water  into  earth,  the  hypothesis  of 
^riiMnts  aiTd  the  extrancous  origin  of  the  earth  was  eliminated 
SS3S"o?o"e  ^^^^  ^^^  constancy  of  the  weight  of  the  whole 
hypothesis  as     system   had  been  proved ;    but  this   left  it  open 

giving  the  re-  iii_  -lj-ip  i  i 

qmr^d  ezpisn-     whether  the  earth  was  denved  from  the  vessel,  from 

the  water,  or  from  both.  The  weighing  of  the  earth 
itself  and  of  the  vessel  supplied  the  crucial  experiments  required 
to  give  the  answer^  The  inferences  were :  (i)  if  derived  from  the 
vessel,  the  weight  of  earth  formed  must  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
loss  of  weight  of  the  vessel ;  (ii)  if  derived  from  the  water,  the 
weight  of  the  vessel  must  not  have  changed ;  (iii)  if  derived  from 
both  the  vessel  and  the  water,  the  weight  of  earth  formed  must 
exceed  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  vessel.  The  result  of  the  actual 
experiments  gave  the  answer  that  the  earth  came  from  the  material 
of  the  vessel  only. 

One  hypothesis  and  one  only  having  been  found  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  investigated,  the 
hypothesis  becomes  an  actually  ascertained  fact,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  further  verified  by  the  testing  of  more  deductive  inferences. 
Lavoisier  could  state  that  water  is  not  changed  into  earth,  and  that 

^  Here,  as  always,  the  decision  between  three  possible  answers  necessitates  two 
exi>eriment8. 

2—2 
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when  earth  appears,  this  is  due  to  the  solvent  action  of  water  on 
glass  vessels;  Davy  was  able  to  state  that  the  alkali  and  acid 
formed  when  water  is  electroljrsed  were  derived  from  the  material 
of  the  vessels  and  from  the  air,  and  that  under  suitable  conditjions 
pure  water  yields  oxygen  and  hydrogen  only;  Rayleigh  and 
Ramsay  could  actually  isolate  a  heavier  gas  from  atmospheric 
nitrogen. 

These  investigations,  described  in  illustration  of  general 
principles,  were  here  utilised  with  reference  to  what  is  the  first 

step  in  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge, 
II.  cimsBiflcA.  namely  the  correct  recognition  of  individual  facts, 
raiismtion.     '     and  the  conncction  between  an  effect  produced  and 

the  cause  producing  it.  But  isolated  facts,  however 
clearly  recognised  and  however  great  in  number,  do  not  yet  con- 
stitute a  science.  Classification  steps  in  and  makes  these  fiu^ts 
the  basis  of  generalisations.  Classification  consists  in  selecting 
some  one  property,  putting  together  all  the  objects  or  all  the 
phenomena  which  possess  this  property,  and  separating  them  from 
all  the  others  which  do  not ;  it  consists  in  the  putting  together  of 
what  is  like  in  some  way  and  the  separating  of  it  fix>m  what 
is  unlike  in  that  respect.  The  chemist,  in  dealing  with  the 
permanent  changes  produced  in  matter,  inquires  into  the  various 
causes  which  produce  them  ;  for  instance,  he  may  select  for  separate 
consideration  those  changes  which  all  have  the  common  property 
of  being  the  result  of  the  action  of  heat.  In  the  study  of  a  number 
of  facts  brought  together  because  of  their  being  in  some  way  of  the 
same  kind,  we  may  recognise  that  the  same  cause  produces  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  number  of  cases  the  same  effect,  and  such  a 
recognition  leads  to  a  generalisation.  The  following  may  serve  as 
definitions : 

"  Classification  is  the  arrangement  together  of  any  series  of 
objects  [or  of  occurrences]  which  are  like  and  the  separation  of 
those  which  are  unlike,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
mind  in  clearly  conceiving  and  retaining  in  memory  the  character 
of  the  objects  in  question  "  (Huxley). 

"  Oeneralisa^tion  is  the  recognition  of  a  certain  common  nature 
between  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  facts  and  the  extension  of 
what  has  been  observed  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  to  a  multitude 
of  yet  unexamined  cases." 
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But  in  considering  how  classification  and  generalisation  are 
actually  used  in  physical  science,  it  is  found  that  practically  the 

one  always  involves  the  other.  When  we  put 
and  ocncni.  together  the  objects  or  phenomena  which  have 
uMtion  CO  to-     something  in  common,  t.e.,  when  we  classify,  we  have 

in  this  very  act  recognised  a  common  nature,  %.e., 
generalised.  Again,  when  we  have  recognised  that  a  •certain 
cause  produces  with  many  or  with  all  substances  the  same  effect, 
that  is,  when  we  generalise,  we  had  prior  to  this  to  supply  ourselves 
with  the  necessary  material  for  so  doing ;  we  had  to  bring  together 
for  separate  consideration  all  the  phenomena  which  possessed  the 
class-characteristic  of  the  operation  of  the  same  cause,  and  the 
generalisation  itself  is  after  all  nothing  but  a  class-characteristic, 
appertaining  to  a  more  or  less  extensive  class  according  as  to  whether 
the  generalisation  is  a  more  or  less  wide  one.  In  classifying  all 
metals  into  noble  (not  changed  when  heated  in  air)  and  base 
(changed  when  heated  in  air)  the  alchemists  really  founded  a 
classification  on  the  generalisation  that  some  metals  when  heated 
in  air  are  changed  and  others  not ;  and  again  the  generalisation 
that  all  gases  when  heated  expand  equally,  is  bound  up  with  the 
recognition  of  the  class-characteristics  of  gases. 

Generalisation  leads  to  laws.  Law  is  the  statement  of  a  definite 
relation  between  cause  and  effect,  which  by  observation  and 
experiment    we    have    ascertained    to    hold    for   a    number    of 

cases  belonging  to  a  certain  class  of  £gbcts,  and 
of^^eMnSisa.  which  WO  therefore  assume  will  hold  for  any  other 
tioB  is  termed     case  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  facts.     The  law 

may  be  of  a  qualitative  nature  only.  Thus  the  name 
of  acid  has  been  given  to  a  number  of  substances  which  all 
agree  in  possessing  certain  definite  properties,  e.g.  a  certain  effect 
on  the  sense  of  taste,  the  power  of  changing  certain  vegetable 
colouring  matters  to  red,  the  destruction  of  the  alkaline  nature  of 
substances  such  as  potash  and  soda,  effervescence  with  carbonates, 
solution  of  metals  such  as  zinc  and  magnesium  accompanied  by 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  investigation  of  the  composition 
of  a  number  of  acids,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  change  termed 
neutralisation  in  which,  by  the  inter-action  with  other  substances, 
such  as  soda,  carbonates,  zinc  or  magnesium,  these  characteristic 
properties  are  destroyed,  has  led  to  a  generalisation  embodied  in 
the  law  "  all  acids  contain  hydrogen  replaceable  by  metal,"  with 
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the  result,  that  now  when  a  new  substance  is  discovered  which  has 
the  functional  class-characteristics  of  an  acid,  e.g.  sour  taste, 
turning  certain  vegetable  colouring  matter  red,  etc.,  etc.,  we 
should  assume  that  it  also  possessed  the  class-characteristic  of 
composition  embodied  in  the  above  law.  We  should  expect  it  to 
contain  hydrogen,  and  to  be  capable  of  yielding  a  compound  which 
contained  metal  in  place  of  some  of  this  hydrogen  at  any  rate. 

But  the  generalisation  to  be  embodied  in  a  law  may  be  of  a 
quantitative  nature.     It  is  one  thing  to  make  the  generalisation 

that  all  gases  expand  equally  under  the  influence 
u^****^^*        of  heat,  another  to  find  the  value  for  this  common 

coefficient  of  expansion.  BerthoUet  had  in  1809 
demonstrated  that  hydrogen  diffuses  much  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  gas ;  but  it  remained  for  Graham  first  to  show,  in  1828.  that 
the  diffusion  of  all  gases  is  inversely  as  some  function  of  their 
density,  apparently  the  square  root ;  and  then  to  definitely  estab- 
lish, in  1838,  that  ''the  diffusion,  or  spontaneous  intermixture, 
of  two  gases  in  contact,... is,  in  the  case  of  each  gas,  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  density  of  that  gas." 

^'ExperimeDts  may  be  of  two  kinds :  experiments  of  simple  fact,  and 
experiments  of  quantity.  ...[In  the  latter]  the  conditions  will  vary,  not  in 
quality,  but  quantity,  and  the  effect  wiU  also  vary  in  quantity,  so  that  the 
result  of  quantitative  induction  is  also  to  arrive  at  some  mathematical 
expression  involving  the  quantity. of  each  condition,  and  expressing  the 
quantity  of  the  result.  In  other  words,  we  wish  to  know  what  function  the 
effect  is  of  its  conditions.  We  shall  find  that  it  is  one  thing  to  obtain  the 
numerical  results,  and  quite  another  thing  to  detect  the  law  obeyed  by  those 
results,  the  latter  being  an  operation  of  an  inverse  and  tentative  chckracter." 
(Jevons,  Principles  of  Science,) 

The  discovery  of  such  laws  likewise  necessitates  the  framing 
and  the  testing  of  hypotheses.  The  history  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences  affords  many  examples  of  how  such  laws  have  emerged, 
only  after  much  labour,  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest  of  many 
hypotheses.  The  law  of  refiraction  lends  itself  admirably  to 
showing  the  successive  steps  in  such  discoveries,  and  the  place 
amongst  these  of  hypotheses. 

It  was  known  to  the  ancients  that  a  ray  of  light,  in  passing  from 
one  medium  into  another,  was  refracted,  i,e,,  that  rectilinear  pro- 
pagation ceased  and  that  the  ray  was  bent.  The  amount  of  this 
bending  was  actually  measured  for  certain  cases  by  Ptolemy  (2nd 
century  A.D.),  and  the  general  fact  recognised  that  when  light  passes 
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from  air  to  glass — from  a  less  dense  to  a  more  dense  medium — 
the  angle  of  refraction  is  less  than  the  angle  of  incidence,  t.0.  the 
ray  is  bent  towards  the  perpendicular;  and  the  corresponding 
angles  were  given.  In  the  middle  ages  observations  were  made, 
and  more  or  less  correct  tables  constructed,  in  which  angles  of 
incidence  and  the  corresponding  angles  of  refraction  were  recorded. 
Kepler  (1604)  attempted  to  reduce  to  rule  the  measured  quantities 
of  refraction.  He  is  known  to  have  made  as  many  as  17  supposi- 
tions as  to  the  law  connecting  the  value  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
with  that  of  the  angle  of  refraction, — 17  guesses  as  to  what 
function  the  one  was  of  the  other.  These  suppositions,  or  guesses, 
or  hypotheses,  he  had  to  test  deductively  by  comparing  the  actually 
measured  angles  of  refraction  corresponding  to  certain  angles  of 
incidence  with  those  calculated  according  to  his  hypothetical  law. 
All  his  hypotheses  proved  erroneous,  including  one  according  to 
which  the  angle  of  refraction  should  be  partly  proportional  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  and  partly  proportional  to  the  secant  of  that 
angle,  and  which  gave  values  agreeing  to  within  ^  degree  with  the 
experimental  ones.  In  1621  Snell  discovered  the  real  relation. 
If  he  knew  of  the  work  done  on  the  subject  before,  he  must  of 
course  have  been  much  helped  thereby,  being  saved  from  spending 
time  on  the  testing  of  hypotheses  already  proved  inadequate.  His 
supposition  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  rose  from  a 
hypothesis  to  a  law,  once  it  had  been  proved  deductively  that 
it  always  gave  theoretical  values  identical  with  those  actually 
measured,  and  that  no  other  supposition  did  likewise^. 

Such  a  development  of  a  hypothesis  into  a  law  is  characterised 
by  Mill  in  the  following  manner : 

''It  appears,  then,  to  be  a  coDdition  of  a  genuinely  scientific  hypothesis, 
that  it  be  not  destined  always  to  remain  an  hypothesis,  but  be  certain  to  be 
either  proved  or  disproved  by. .  .comparison  with  observed  facts.  ...  In  hypotheses 
of  this  character,  if  they  relate  to  causation  at  all,  the  effect  must  be  already 
known  to  depend  on  the  very  cause  supposed,  and  the  hypothesis  must  relate 
cmly  to  the  precise  mode  of  dependence ;  the  law  of  the  variation  of  the  effect 
according  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  or  in  the  relations  of  the  cause. 
With  these  may  be  classed  the  hypotheses  which  do  not  make  any  supposition 
with  regard  to  causation,  but  only  with  regard  to  the  law  of  correspondence 
between  facts  which  accompany  each  other  in  their  variations,  though  there 

1  These  facts  concerning  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  refraction  are  taken  from 
Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 
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may  be  no  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  them.  Such  were  the  different 
falae  hypotheses  which  Kepler  made  respecting  the  law  of  the  refraction  of 
light.'  It  was  known  that  the  direction  of  the  line  of  refraction  varied  with 
every  variation  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  incidence,  but  it  was  not  known 
how ;  that  is,  what  changes  of  the  one  corresponded  to  the  different  changes 
in  the  other.  In  this  case  any  law,  difierent  from  the  true  one,  must  have 
led  to  false  results.  ...  In  all  these  cases,  verification  is  proof ;  if  the  suppoeition 
accords  with  the  phenomena  there  needs  no  other  evidence  of  it."  (Mill, 
8 if  stem  of  Logic.) 

A  whole  group  of  laws  may  fumiflh  the  material  for  further 
generaUsation  and  may  be  embraced  in  a  more  general  law.  For 
instance  the  statement, ''  the  elements  combine  in  ratios  which  are 
those  of  their  combining  weights,  or  of  simple  whole  multiples  of 
these  "  is  a  further  generalisation  from  the  three  laws  of  chemical 
combination,  and  includes  them  all  {post^  chap.  viii.). 

Generalisation  and  the  formulation  of  laws  is  the  response  to 
III.  Hypo-  *^®  desire  of  the  human  mind  for  simplicity,  for 
theses  to  as-     the  power  to  comprise  a  number  of  apparently  iso- 

count    for    the  Jrir  •/ 

facts  and  laws  lated  facts  under  one  aspect.  But  this  desire  goes 
oDservea.  further,  and  leads  to  attempts  to  find  some  ultimate 

reason  for  the  phenomena  observed.  Some  fundamental  pro- 
perties are  assigned  to  that  which  is  the  vehicle  of  the  phenomena 
studied;  in  chemistry,  which  is  the  science  dealing  with  the 
composition  and  the  transformation  of  matter,  we  postulate  cer- 
tain properties  of  that  matter ;  in  optics — a  science  in  which  the 
phenomena  are  not  inseparably  connected  with  matter,  1.0.,  that 
which  exhibits  mass  or  the  property  of  being  attracted  by  the 
earth — the  hypothetical  properties  are  those  of  an  all-pervading 
medium  called  the  luminiferous  ether,  the  existence  of  which  is 
assumed  for  the  purposes  of  the  case.  It  is  by  virtue  of  these 
hypothetical  properties  that  the  cause  of  the  individual  phenomena 
observed  and  of  the  more  or  less  general  laws  deduced  trova  these, 
must  be  such  as  it  is  and  no  other.    Such  an  assumption  devised 

for  such  a  purpose  constitutes  a  scientific  hjrpothesis. 
hypotiieses.         "^^^  nature  of  hjrpotheses,  and  their  function  in  the 

discovery  of  individual  facts  and  laws,  has  already 
been  discussed,  but  they  must  now  be  considered  in  their  bearings 
on  great  divisions  or  the  whole  of  a  science.  It  has  been  said 
several  times  in  what  has  preceded,  that  a  hypothesis  is  simply  a 
guess  which  may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong,  and  that  this  process 
of  guessing  must  be  continued  until  a  right  one  has  been  found. 
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But  how  shall  we  know  which  is  right  ?  or  put  somewhat  differently, 
what  are  the  requirements  of  a  good  hjrpothesis  ? 

(1)  It  must  explain  all  the  phenomena  and  laws  which  classifi- 
cation has  brought  together  in  a  particular  branch  of  science,  that 

is,  it  must  be  inductively  true.  The  examples  given 
ti^eSlmwtbe :  before  show  how  the  efficiency  of  a  hjrpothesis,  for 
(z)  Inductively  explaining  an  individual  tsLct  (p.  18)  or  law  (p.  23), 
proma\^tiM*!^     Can  bo  tested,  and  within  a  larger  scope,  the  method 

is  the  same.  The  laws  must  seem  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  cause  assumed  in  the  hypothesis. 

''To  discover  a  Conception  of  the  mind  which  will  justly  represent  a  train 
of  observed  facts  is,  in  some  measure,  a  process  of  conjecture, . .  .and  the  business 
of  conjecture  is  commonly  conducted  by  calling  up  before  our  minds  several 
suppositions,  selecting  that  one  which  most  agrees  with  what  we  know  of  the 
observed  facts.  Hence  he  who  has  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature  may  have 
to  invent  many  suppositions  before  he  hits  upon  the  right  one  ;  and  among 
the  endowments  which  lead  to  his  success,  we  must  reckon  that  fertility  of 
invention  which  ministers  to  him  such  imaginar}^  schemes,  till  at  last  he 
finds  the  one  which  conforms  to  the  true  order  of  nature.  A  facility  in 
devising  hypotheses,  therefore,  is  so  for  from  being  a  fault  in  the  intellectual 
character  of  a  discoverer,  that  it  is,  in  truth,  a  fa^Mlty  indispensable  to  his 
task.  ...But  if  it  be  an  advantage  for  the  discoverer  of  truth  that  he  be 
ingenious  and  fertile  in  inventing  hypotheses  which  may  connect  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  it  is  indispensably  requisite  that  he  be  diligent  and 
careful  in  comparing  his  hypotheses  with  the  facts,  and  ready  to  abandon  his 
invention  as  soon  as  it  appears  that  it  does  not  agree  with  the  course  of 
actual  occurrences.  This  constant  comparison  of  his  own  conceptions  and 
supposition  with  observed  facts  under  all  aspects  forms  the  leading  employ- 
ment of  the  discoverer ;  this  candid  and  simple  love  of  truth,  which  makes 
him  willing  to  suppress  the  most  favourite  production  of  his  own  ingenuity 
as  soon  as  it  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  realities,  constitutes  the  first 
characteristic  of  his  temper.  He  must  have  neither  the  blindness  which 
cannot,  nor  the  obstinacy  which  will  not,  perceive  the  discrepancy  of  his 
fancies  and  his  fiicts.  He  must  allow  no  indolence,  or  partial  views,  or  self- 
complacency,  or  delight  in  seeming  demonstration,  to  make  him  tenacious 
of  the  schemes  which  he  devises,  any  further  than  they  are  confirmed  by 
their  accordance  with  nature.  The  framing  of  hypotheses  is,  for  the  enquirer 
after  truth,  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning  of  his  work.  Each  of  his  systems 
is  invented,  not  that  he  may  admire  it  and  follow  it  into  all  its  consistent 
consequences,  but  that  he  may  make  it  the  occasion  of  a  course  of  active 
experiment  and  observation.  And  if  the  results  of  this  process  contradict  his 
fundamental  assumptions,  however  ingenious,  however  symmetrical,  however 
elegant  his  system  may  be,  he  rejects  it  without  hesitation.  He  allows  no 
natural  yearning  for  the  ofispring  of  his  own  mind  to  draw  him  aside  from 
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the  higher  duty  of  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  Truth,  to  her  he  not  only  gives 
his  affections  and  his  wishes,  but  strenuous  labour  and  scrupulous  minuteness 
of  attention."    (Whewell,  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,) 

(2)  But  in  science   there  is  no  finality;  facts  accumulate, 
knowledge  grows;  and  hence  the  second  requirement  of  a  good 

hypothesis  is,  that  it  should,  without  any  or  with 
to  discoveries  Only  slight  modifications  in  its  original  form,  explain 
mmuintion?  *'^®  phenomena  and  laws  discovered  after  its  pro- 
mulgation in  the  particular  branch  of  science  to 
which  it  refers.  Lavoisier  explained  the  properties  of  acids  by 
the  hjrpothesis  of  the  acidifying  principle  being  oxygen,  the  name 
of  which  (of  v9,  y€vvd(o  =  acid,  I  generate)  still  bears  witness  to  this 
view.  This  hjrpothesis  held  sway  until  the  time  of  the  proof  of  the 
elementary  nature  of  chlorine,  which  involved  that  of  the  absence 
of  oxygen  fix)m  hydrochloric  acid,  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine,  and  hence  led  to  the  complete  abandonment  of  what  in  the 
history  of  science  is  known  as  Lavoisier's  Oxygen  Theory  of  Acids. 
Sometimes  the  original  hjrpothesis  is  modified  to  adapt  it  to 
the  new  demands  made  upon  it,  but  the  less  strain  it  need  bear 
in  this  way,  the  greater  is  its  inherent  probability. 

''When  the  hypothesis,  of  itself  and  without  adjustment  for  the  purpoee, 
gives  us  the  rule  and  reason  of  a  class  of  facts  not  contemplated  in  its 
construction,  we  have  a  criterion  of  its  reality,  which  has  never  yet  been 
produced  in  favour  of  falsehood.  ...[In  true  hypotheses]  all  the  additional 
suppositions  tend  to  simplicity  and  harmony  ;  the  new  suppositions... require 
only  some  easy  modification  of  the  hypothesis  first  assumed,  the  system 
becomes  more  coherent  as  it  is  further  extended.  The  elements  which  we 
require  for  explaining  a  new  class  of  facts  are  already  contained  in  our 
system.  ...  In /o^  theories,  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  new  suppositions 
are  something  altogether  additional ; — not  suggested  by  the  original  scheme, 
perhaps  difficult  to  reconcile  with  it.  Every  such  addition  adds  to  the 
complexity  of  the  hypothetical  system,  which  at  last  becomes  unmanageable, 
and  is  compelled  to  surrender  its  place  to  some  simpler  explanatioa.** 
(Whewell,  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.) 

(3)  A  good   hj^othesis  must  indicate   the   lines   of  future 
research  in  that  its  deductions  referring  to  phenomena  not  known 

before  are  verified   when   put  to  the   test   of    ex- 
suwfcsS^y*'^     periment :  that  is,  it  must  be  deductively  true  and 

suggestive. 

"The  hypotheses  which  we  accept  ought  to  explain  phenomena  which  we 
have  observed.    But  they  ought  to  do  more  than  this  ;  our  hypotheses  ought 
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to  foretell  phenomena  which  have  not  jet  been  observed;... because  if  the 
mle  prevails,  it  includes  all  cases;  and  will  determine  them  all,  if  we  can 
only  calculate  its  real  consequences.  Hence  it  will  predict  the  results  of  new 
combinations,  as  well  as  explain  the  appearances  which  have  occurred  in  old 
ones.  And  that  it  does  this  with  certainty  and  correctness,  is  one  mode  in 
which  the  hypothesis  is  to  be  verified  as  right  and  useful/'  (Whewell, 
PhUotophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,) 

^By  deductive  reasoning  and  calculation,  we  must  endeavour  to  anticipate 
such  new  phenomena,  especially  those  of  a  singular  and  exceptional  nature, 
as  would  necessarily  happen  if  the  hypothesis  be  true."  (Jevous,  Principles 
of  Science,) 

The  discovery  of  the  three  elements,  gallium,  scandium  and 
germanium  (post,  chap.  XVI.),  the  properties  of  which  were  foretold 
with  the  closest  approximation  to  truth  from  the  application  of 
the  sjTstem  according  to  which  the  properties  of  all  elements 
are  assumed  to  be  a  periodic  Amotion  of  their  atomic  weights, 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  deductive  application  of  hypotheses. 
Amongst  other  such  brilliant  results  stands  out  prominently 
the  discovery  of  radium^  M.  Becquerel  found  in  1896  that 
compounds  of  uranium  spontaneously  and  continuously  emit  some 
radiation  which,  among  other  properties,  has  that  of  making 
air  a  conductor  of  electricity.  This  effect,  the  quantity  of  which 
can  be  determined  with  great  accuracy,  was  used  by  Mme.  Curie 
to  measure  the  amount  of  radiation  produced  by  various  compounds 
of  uranium  and  of  thorium,  which  latter  had  meanwhile  been  found 
to  emit  the  same  kind  of  radiation. 

^'The  radio-activity  of  compounds  of  thorium  and  uranium,  measured 
under  different  conditionn,  shows  that  it  is  not  influenced  by  any  change  of 
physical  state  or  chemical  composition.  ...The  chemical  combinations  and 
mixtures  containing  uranium  and  thorium  are  active  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  of  the  metal  contained." 

The  subsequent  testing  of  a  large  number  of  rocks  and  minerals 
showed  that  certain  minerals  which  contained  uranium  and  thorium, 
e.g.  pitchblende  (oxide  of  uranium),  chalcolite  (double  phosphate 
of  copper  and  uranium),  possess  radio-activity  much  greater  than 
that  **  theoretically  "  due  to  the  amount  of  uranium  present. 

''These  facts  did  not  accord  with  previous  conclusions,  according  to  which 
no  mineral  should  be  as  active  as  the  element  thorium  or  uranium." 

1  Madame  Garie,  '' Radio-aotive  Substances."  Chem,  Newt,  London,  lxxzviii, 
1908  (p.  85  et  seq.). 
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Hence  the  inference: 

*'It  appeared  probable  that  if  pitchblende,  chalcolite,  etc.  possess  so  great 
a  degree  of  activity,  these  substances  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a  strongly 
radio-active  body,  differing  from  uranium  and  thorium  and  the  simple  bodies 
actually  known.  I  thought  that  if  this  were  indeed  the  case,  I  might  hope 
to  extract  this  substance  from  the  ore  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  chemical 
analysis." 

The  search  was  made,  and  resulted  (1898)  in  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  several  hitherto  unknown  substances,  characterised  by 
their  great  radio-sictivity,  and  in  fact  discovered  and  isolated  by 
this  property.  To  the  substance  so  &r  obtained  in  greatest 
amount  was  given  the  name  radium. 

Kolbe's  prognosis  fix)m  theory  of  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols 
will  be  dealt  with  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (xviii.). 

It  should  be  specially  noted  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  require- 
ment of  a  good  hypothesis  that  the  assumptions  made  should 
ever  be  capable  of  sensual  realisation,  that  is  of  demonstrative 

proof.  ''  The  suppositions  made  must  not  in  them- 
thwii^neednot  sclvcs  be  absurd,  that  is  contradictory  to  the  laws 
be  capable  of     of  nature  or  of  mind  held  true  "  (Jevons),  that  is  all. 

sensual    reali-  ,.       i  t  i 

sation,     need      We  need  uot  eveu  stipulate  that  the  suppositions 
Mt^  even   be     ^jg^g  should  be  truc,  it  is  not  by  its  truth  that 

we  judge  a  hypothesis,  but  by  its  utility:  by  the 
simplicity  of  its  postulates ;  by  the  extensiveness  of  the  phenomena 
to  which  it  applies ;  and  most  important  of  all,  by  its  adaptability 
to  deductive  application.  And  nothing  is  more  dangerous  to 
the  proper  appreciation  of  scientific  methods  than  confusion  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  relative  importance  of  experimental  data 
and  of  scientific  hypotheses.  The  first  is  the  real,  the  unalterable, 
the  ruler ;  the  second  is  the  assumed,  the  changeable,  the  servant, 
the  tool  which  has  to  be  thrown  away  when  it  is  no  longer  able 
to  cope  with  the  work  demanded  fi'om  it,  or  when  a  better,  because 
a  simpler  and  more  adaptable  one,  is  devised. 

**  But  when  a  h}rpothesis  fulfils  all  these  demands,  when  in  a 

simple  manner  it  correlates  knowledge,  when  it  is  so  elastic  as  to 

^  let  the  new  at  once  fall  into  its  proper  place  by  the 

ment  of  hypol     old,  and  whou   uudor  its  directions  the  quest   for 

theories    *"***     further  knowledge  becomes  a  direct  advance  along 

clearly  indicated  paths,  then  the  hypothesis  takes 
rank  as  a  theory. 
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Thus  we  have  the  Undulatory  Hypothesis  of  Light,  which 
aasames  the  existence  of  an  all-pervading  medium  of  definite 
Buunpies  of  prop^rties  in  which  light  is  propagated  by  trans- 
tbe  oM  of  the  versal  waves.  This  hjrpothesis  explained  satisfitu^torily 
thesis  ftfld  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  rectilinear  propagation, 
^***^*  of  reflection  and  refraction,  of  the  colours  of  thin 

plates  and  of  diffiiBction  fringes ;  and  when  confronted  with  the 
additional  phenomena  of  polarisation  and  of  double  refraction,  it 
could  deal  with  these  also  without  encumbering  itself  by  new 
and  recondite  assumptions,  but  simply  by  settling  a  point  which 
in  its  original  conception  had  been  left  open,  namely  the  direction 
of  the  vibration  in  the  wave-front;  and  lastly  it  was  able  to 
foretell  the  phenomena  of  internal  and  external  conical  refraction, 
phenomena  so  strange  and  so  unique  that  it  is  safe  to  say  they 
might  never  have  been  discovered  had  they  not  been  looked  for, 
in  order  to  test  the  result  of  deduction.  Hence  we  have  the 
Undulatory  Theory  of  Light,  which  comprises  very  nearly  the 
whole  science  of  optics,  all  the  phenomena  and  laws  arrived  at 
inductively  and  explained  by  the  wave  hypothesis,  and  all  such  as 
have  been  discovered  as  the  result  of  deductive  inference  from  it. 

So  also  we  have  a  ELinetic  Hypothesis  of  Gases,  which  assumes 
that  the  constituent  particles  are  perfectly  elastic,  that  they  are 
at  such  a  distance  apart  as  not  to  influence  each  other,  that  they 
occupy  a  space  which  is  negligible  when  compared  with  that 
occupied  by  the  gas  as  a  whole,  and  that  they  are  in  a  continuous 
state  of  motion,  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  dynamics.  And 
there  is  the  Kinetic  Theory  which  comprises :  (i)  All  the  empirical 
laws  of  gaseous  pressure,  temperature,  and  diffusion,  with  their 
explanation  in  terms  of  the  above  hypothesis,  (ii)  Deductions 
6t>m  the  hjrpothesis,  such  as  equality  of  the  numbers  of  constituent 
particles  in  equal  volumes  of  different  gases,  or  the  difference  of 
the  ratio  between  the  two  specific  heats  of  a  gas  according  to  the 
number  of  constituent  parts  contained  in  each  molecule,  inferences 
which  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  experimental  results  and  the 
interpretation  of  these. 

And  we  should  differentiate  between  what  is  implied  in  Ae 
Atomic  Hjrpothesis  and  the  Atomic  Theory,  the  exposition  ;ipf 
which  theory  is  the  main  object  of  this  book. 

To  sum  up  the  subject  matter  of  this  chapter.  It  consists  in 
an  attempt  to  characterise  the  method  of  the  inductive  sciences. 
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to  show  that  the  sequence  of  the  processes  employed  is:  (1)  the 

collection  of  fistcts,  which  corresponds  with  findiniF  an 
answer  to  the  question — what  happens?  (2)  the 
classification  of  these  £gkcts,  and  the  generalisation  irom  these  classi- 
fied facts,  which  yields  the  laws  and  which  answers  the  question 
— how  do  these  things  happen?  (3)  the  explanation  of  all  that 
has  been  found  to  occur  in  terms  of  a  hjrpothesis  devised  for  this 
purpose,  which  supplies  an  answer  to  the  question,  why^  do  these 
things  happen?  and  finally  the  welding  together  of  all  these 
processes  in  the  theory  of  the  science. 

^  Objection  has  been  raised  against  the  separation  of  the  processes  here  given 
under  (2)  and  (8),  and  it  has  been  urged  that  even  in  the  devising  and  applying  of 
hypotheses  we  are  only  following  out  the  '*  how  " ;  that  the  <*  why  "  is  beyond  the 
range  of  what  science  can  deal  with. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THEORIES  OF  COMBUSTION. 

'*  1  know  not  what  fatal  calamiiy  h(u  invaded  the  tciencesy  for  when 
an  error  is  bom  with  them  and  with  the  lapse  of  time  becomes  as 
it  were  flxed^  those  who  profess  the  science  mil  not  suffer  its 
withdrawal" 

Jean  Ret,  1630. 

'*  IHe  Gewohnheit  einer  Meinung  erzeugt  oft  vdUige  Ueberzeugung  von 
ihrer  Bichtigkeity  sie  verbirgt  die  schtpHcheren  TheUe  davon^  und 
fnacht  uns  wafiihig^  die  Betoeise  dagegen  avisunehmen" 

Berzelius,  1827. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  chemical 
science  is  that  dealing  with  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  com- 

ri-ti  bustion  and   their  interpretation.     It  lends   itself 

theory  of  com-  Specially  well  to  the  purpose  of  showing  within  the 
sood^eAmpie  scope  of  uot  too  Complicated  phenomena,  how  a 
veimientland  theory  ariscs,  how  it  is  applied,  how  the  conservatism 
deposition  of  a     inherent  in  the  human  mind  is  reluctant  to  give  up 

an  accustomed  interpretation  of  nature,  even  when  it 
no  longer  answers  to  the  first  requirements  of  a  theory,  that  is 
when  it  no  longer  explains  the  facts  and  laws  observed  in  the  class 
of  phenomena  to  which  it  refers ;  but  how  after  all  facts  are  and 
always  must  be  strongest,  and  hence  how  a  theory,  is  finally  given 
up  when  no  longer  able  to  deal  with  the  facts,  and  how  its  place 
is  then  taken  by  another  better  fitted  to  do  so. 

The  effect  of  heat  on  matter  had  fi:om  early  times  been  a 
subject  for  observation  and  experiment,  which  soon  led  to  clsussifica- 
tion  and  generalisation^.     It  was  observed  that  whilst  some  sub- 

^  Kopp'0  OeschicJUe  der  Chemie,  voL  in.  p.  102  et  aeq.  has  been  olosely  followed 
in  the  short  summary  of  early  views  on  combastion  about  to  be  given. 
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stances  are  not  permanently  changed  when  heated  (sand,  noble 

metals,  etc.)  others  are  (wood,  sulphur,  base  metals, 
and  experi.  etc.).  The  buming  of  substances,  that  is,  the  oc- 
SrciawSnglf  currence  of  a  permanent  change  marked  by  the 
«n«*^"  y*^***  appearance  of  flame,  i,e.  great  evolution  of  light  and 
substances  like     heat,  and  the  remaining  behind  of  ash,  naturally 

arrested  attention,  and  the  view  that  substances  were 
combustible  in  virtue  of  the  common  presence  in  them  of  "fire 
matter  "  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  Greek  Philosophers.     That 

the  substances  left  behind  when  wood  is  burnt  or 
metals  termed  wheu  mctals  such  as  copper  and  lead  are  heated,  were 
*cineres'  and     q^q  called  "  cincres "  (ashcs),  bears  witness  to  the 

•  calxes.* 

fact  that  even  then  these  two  phenomena,  outwardly 
not  very  similar,  the  buming  of  wood  and  the  change  produced  by 
heating  metals,  were  already  classed  together.  The  name  of 
"  calxes  "  (Latin  calx  =  lime),  for  burnt  metals,  which  up  to  about 
1600  was  used  along  with  "  cineres  "  and  after  that  exclusively,  is 
due  to  the  Arabian  Alchemists,  and  suggests  an  analogy  with  the 
buming  of  chalk,  the  burnt  metal  being  produced  fix>m  the  metal 
by  the  same  process  as  quick-lime  from  chalk,  namely,  by  heating. 
All  through  the  Middle  Ages,  the  idea  was  retained  that  what 
occurs  when  substances  bum  with  flame,  and  when  metals  are 
changed  to  calxes,  is  of  essentially  the  same  nature  and  must 
therefore  be  explained  by  the  same  cause.  For  many  centuries 
sulphur  was  looked  upon  as  the  principle  of  combustibility  and 
metals  which  could  be  "burnt,"  i.«.,  calcined,  owed  this  to  the 
common  presence  in  them  of  sulphur.  "  Ubi  ignis  et  calor,  ibi 
sulphur  "  summed  up  this  view. 

J.  J.  Becher  (1635 — 1682)  a  German  physician,  who  led  a  veiy 
roving  life,  who  was  greater  as  a  theorist  than  as  an  experimenliii^ 

further  correlated  the  phenomena  of  combustaK. 
Becher's  His  vicws  on  the   subject  were  laid  down  xe{  ifc'^j 

bustion.  book  Called  Phydca  Snbterranea  (1669),  and  shasttf^ 

stated,  these  are :   Combustion  is  a  destructioa»*]|  ' 
dissolution  of  the   combustible  substance  into   its  compon< 
Hence  a  substance  incapable  of  being  resolved  into  others^ 
we  would  now  term  an  element,  cannot  bum.     Every  combustil 
substance  must  in  itself  contain  the  cause  of  combustibility, 
cause  Becher  finds  in  the  principle  of  combustibility,  by  him  tei 
"  terra  pinguis,"  "  fatty  earth,"  and  of  which  he  distinctly  says 
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it  ifl  not  sulphur,  but  a  constitueiit  of  stilphur  just  as  of  every  other 
combustible  substance.  \  The  calcination  of  metals  consists  in  the 
driving  out  of  this  terra  pinguis  by  fire. 

**  Fire  dissolves  and  breaks  up  all  things  made  up  of  different  parts, — in 
metals  the  more  volatile  part  is  expelled." 

Becher's  views  on  the  nature  of  combustion  are  kept  in  some- 
what vague  outline,  and  he  often  in  his  writings  expresses  the 
wish  for  a  successor  to  complete  his  work.  He  found  him  in 
Stahl,  with  whose  name  is  always  associated  the  theory  of  com- 
bustion which  reigned  supreme  for  quite  a  century. 

Q.  E.  Stahl  (1660 — 1734)  was  an  investigator  and  teacher.  As 
professor  in  the  then  newly  founded  University  of  Halle  he  trans- 
mitted his  ideas  to  his  many  pupils.  He  made  himself 
Stahl  ex-  the  exponent  of  Becher's  views,  whose  Physica  Sub- 

views.  terranea  he  republished.     He  extended  the  scope  of 

the  phenomena  to  which  Becher's  explanation  of 
combustion  applied,  by  including  in  it  the  regeneration  of  metals 
fix>m  their  calxes,  that  is^the  process  of  metallic  reduction./  It 
was  of  course  well  known,  that  metal  calxes  on  being  heated  with 
carbon  or  with  sulphur,  that  is  with  very  combustible  substances, 
regenerated  the  metals.  Stahl  in  his  "  experimentum  novum " 
definitely  established  the  validity  of  the  classing  together  of  the 
burning  of  sulphur  with  the  calcination  of  a  metal,  when  he 
regenerated  the  sulphur  from  sulphuric  acid  (burnt  sulphur)  by  a 
process  analogous  to  the  recovery  of  metals  from  their  calxes  on 
heating  with  carbon^.     This  analogy  may  be  thus  represented  : 

Metal  heated  =^  metal  calx.       Sulphur  heated  =  sulphuric  acid. 
Metal  calx  +  carbon  =»  metal.    Sulphuric  acid  +  carbon  =  sulphur. 

These  diverse  phenomena  comprising  combustion,  calcination, 

and  reduction,  all  found  their  common  explanation 

tfa«  nuogistic     ^  ^  hypothesis  which  in  principle  does  not  diflfer 

hypouieais.  g.Qjjj  ^y^^  ^f  Becher.     Combustible  substances  were 

^  The  details  of  the  process  were : 

(1)  Combination  of  the  acid  with  an  alkali :  a  sulphate  is  formed. 

(2)  Heating  of  the  substance  so  obtained  with  carbon  :  the  sulphate,  which 
owing  to  its  comparative  non-Yolatility  lends  itself  to  the  process  better  than  the 
-eolphiirio  acid  which  boils  at  8dS°,  is  reduced  to  sulphide. 

(3)_  Treatment  of  the  substance  so  obtained  with  dilute  acid,  when  sulphur 

18  fiberated:  alkaline  sulphides  readily  pass  to  polysulphides,  which  with  acid  give 

.BO^dniretted  hydrogen  and  sulphur.  | 

F.  3 
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;assumed  to  consist  of  the  product  of  combustion  united  with  an 
inflammable  principle ;  metals,  to  contain  the  metal  calx  and  that 
principle : 

^       *'  The  base  metals  contain  an  inflammable  Hubetance,  which  by  the  action 
iP  of  fire  goes  into  the  air,  leaving  behind  a  metal  calx." 

This  inflammable  principle,  the  fire  matter  of  the  ancients,  the 

sulphur  of  the  mediaeval  chemists,  the  terra  pinguis  of  Becher  is 

to  Stahl  not  fire  itself,  but  only  the  condition  necessary  for  the 

production  of  fire,  and  he  names  it  "  phlogiston."    The  metal  and 

^^the  principle  of  fire  combine  together. 

**I  called  it  Phlogiston  [= burnt,  from  0Xoyi^fii/=to  set  on  fire]  as  it  is 
certainly  in  the  first  place  a  combustible  and  inflammable  principle,  andjone^ 
especially  capable  of  directly  taking  up  heat." 

Beyond  this  Stahl  does  not  commit  himself  concerning  the 
nature  and  the  properties  of  phlogiston,  and  it  is  left  an  open 
question  whether  this  phlogiston  is  capable  of  real  existence,  and 
whether  it  could  be  isolated.  The  more  easily  a  substance  bums, 
the  richer  it  is  in  phlogiston,  and  Stahl  looks  upon  soot  as  nearly 
pure  phlogiston. 

*  "  The  metals  thus  burnt  cannot  return  to  their  metallic  form  by  any  experi- 

ment or  addition  whatever,  except  by  what  can  again  communicate  and 
supply  to  them  inflammable  material." 

Carbon,  a  substance  peculiarly  rich  in  phlogiston,  is  able  to 
eflFect  such  a  transfer,  and  hence  the  reducing  action  of  carbon  on 
metal  calxes. 

The  phenomena  of  the  combustion  and  of  the  regeneration  of 
the  combustible  substance  thus  find  an  extremely  simple  and 
perfectly  consistent  explanation,  which  is: 


1. 


2. 


Combustible  substance  — 
e.g.  metals,  sulphur,^ 
phosphorus,  &c. 

Burnt  substance  + 

c.g.  metal  calxes,  sul-\ 


phlogiston 
phlogiston 

phlogiston 


=  Burnt  substance 

^ metal  calxes,  sulphuriS':- 


and  phosphoric 
&c. 

Combustible  subetaooe' 
metals,  sulphur,  pho^ 


phuric  and   phos-  >  +  { J  J^bJ.  ^,bon}  "       P**"™^  ^- 
T>boric  acids,  &a     -'  ^ 


pboric  acids, 

The  immense  importance  and  value  of  this  explanation  catiMlv 
be  overrated.     A  whole  number  of  facts,  some  of  them  at  first  ai|pi^. 


r 
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very  different,  like  the  burning  of  carbon  and  the  calcination  of  a 

metal,  such  as  lead,  are  by  experimental  study  shown 
hypothesis  to  beloug  to  the  samo  class,  and  are  all  comprised  in 

!^!^on,  ^^^  explanation  given  by  means  of  a  very  simple 
*^*"^^**ti  *"^^  plausible  hypothesis.  And  many  other  facts 
snd  also  '  discovered  or  investirated  later  and  shown  to  be- 
s^timT  '  lo^fi^  ^  ^^6  same  class  of  phenomena  fit  in  with  it 
teidlT**^"  *°         equally  well ;  for  instance  the  solution  of  metals  in 

acids  when  the  products  are  the  gas  hydrogen  (then 
called  inflammable  air),  and  a  substance  identical  with  that 
obtained  when  the  metal  calx  dissolves  in  acid  without  evolution 

■ 

of  gas.  Hence  the  solution  of  the  metal  could  be  looked  upon 
as  comprising  two  distinct  processes,  first  that  of  calcination  and 
next  that  of  solution  of  the  calx  in  the  acid.  The  calcination  and 
attendant  elimination  of  phlogiston  must  therefore  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  inflammable  air,  which  might  be  phlogiston  itself, 
but  which  anyhow  must  be  a  substance  rich  in  phlogiston.  And 
the  experimentally  established  fact  that  a  metal  calx  when  heated 
with  inflammable  air  regenerates  the  metal,  is  in  perfect  agreement 
with  this  view,  and  can  rank  as  a  valuable  deductive  verification 
of  the  hypothesis.  Hence  the  phenomena  of  the  solution  of  metals 
in  acids  became  included  in  the  same  theory  as  those  of  com- 

'  bustion,  calcination  and  reduction,  to  which  was  added  before 
long,  respiration,  y 

But   side  by  side   with  these   positive   achievements  of  the 
hypothesis,  which  warrant  its  being  referred  to  as  the  "  phlogistic 

theory,"  there  soon  grew  up  formidable  difficulties, 
ceantered"  *by  somo  casos  which  could  uot  be  explained  in  terms  of 
^e  phlogistic      ^j^^  original  simple  hypothesis,  others  which  were 

in  direct  contradiction  to  its  deductive  inferences. 
Subsidiary  hypotheses  had  to  be  framed  in  quick  succession,  until 
what  at  first  had  been  simple  and  consistent,  had  become  compli- 
cated and  contradictory,  and  hence  unmanageable./  The  chief  of 
these  difficulties  were  that:  (1)  Metal  calxes,.and  in  fact  all  burnt 

^j|m)8tanceg5JWe  heavier  than  the  original  combustible  substances. 
(2)  Burning  requires  the  presence  of  air.  (3)  Substances  bum 
much  better  in  the  gas  now  named  oxygen  than  in  ordinary 
air.  (4)  The  identification  by  many  chemists  of  phlogiston 
with  inflammable  air  (hydrogen)  led  to  the  substitution  for  a 
v^^^e  principle.biK^a  substance  whose  properties  were  definite  and 

3—2 
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fixed,  and  capable  of  being  investigated  experimentally.  (5)  The 
substance  named  red  precipitate,  which  is  mercury  calx,  can  be 
changed  into  the  metal  without  addition  of  phlogiston. 

Each  of  these  points  will  now  be  dealt  with  separately,  with 
the  object  of  discussing  the  particular  difficulty  or  difficulties  it 
presented  to  the  phlogistic  theory,  how  the  theory  tried  to  over- 
come these,  and  the  succe^  or  failure  it  met  with  in  these  attempts. 

1.  The  fact  that  the  calcination  of  metals  was  attended  by 
increase   in  weight   was  not   new  and  had   been  perfectly  well 

established  at  the  time  when  the  phlogistic  hypo- 
(x)  Increase  thesis  was  first  promulgated.  It  had  been  noticed  in 
caidtTaSon.  ****      the  eighth  century  by  the  Arabian  Alchemist  Geber, 

and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  observations  concerning  this  occurrence  were  many  and  defi- 
nite.    Thus  Lemery  in  his  Gours  de  Chymie  (1675)  says : 

^  In  the  calcination  of  lead  and  of  several  other  substances  there  occurs 
an  e£fect,  which  well  deserves  that  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  it ; 
it  is  that  although  by  the  action  of  the  fire  the  8ulphiu*ous  or  volatile  parts 
of  the  lead  are  dissipated,  which  should  make  it  decrease  in  weight,  never- 
theless after  a  long  calcination  it  is  found  that  instead  of  weighing  less  than 
it  did,  it  weighs  more." 

Many  were  the  explanations  of  this  fact,  that  a  substance  giving 
up  its  inflammable  principle,  be  this  "fire  matter,"  or  "sulphur/* 
or  "  terra  pinguis,"  or  *•  phlogiston,"  thereby  became  heavier.  Some 
of  these,  like  the  observation  of  the  fact  itself,  go  back  to  pre- 
phlogistic  times. 

An  attitude — the  word  explanation  cannot  be  used — ^with  wliiB|i. 
it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise,  since  it  is  so  common  a  'm 

of  settling  a  difficulty,  consisted  in  saying  that 
unimportan"       increase  in  weight  was  so  unimportant  a  fact  t|l||M 

it  need  not  be  taken  into  account.  This  was  fw^ 
course  followed  by  Stahl  himself,  who  well  knew  of  the  incre^ie.. 
in  weight  on  calcination.  Others  realised  the  occurrence,  4jqd  ; 
stated  it  as  a  fact,  admitting  their  incapacity  to  deal  with  it  g^ 
the  then  state  of  the  science.  The  reporter  on  a  memoir  pir%* ''' 
sented  by  Tillet  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  in  1763  says  on  Ib. 
subject  of  the  increase  in  weight  of  calcined  lead : 

'*  The  increase  in  weight  falls  therefore  solely  to  the  litharge,  and  thui 
true  ch&mical  paradox,  which  the  results  of  experiment  place  beyond  d 
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But  though  it  is  easy  to  prove  the  ooourrence,  it  is  not  as  easy  to  give  a 

{b)     Bzplana-    satisfactory  reason  for  it;  it  lies  outside  all  our  physical 

)■    tion     left     to    conceptions,  and  we  must  leave  to  time  the  solution  of  this 

future  time.        aifficulty." 

This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  attitude,  and  it  generally  happens 
that  at  any  stage  in  the  development  of  a  theory,  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  residual  facts,  which  at  the  time  do  not  find 
their  explanation  in  terms  of  the  hypothesis  underl3dng  the  theory. 
Such  facts  may  be  explained  later  on  as  singular  or  disguised 
'  results  of  the  very  hypothesis  with  which  they  seemed  to  conflict, 
^  or  they  may  be  due  to  other  extraneous  causes  not  taken  into 
account,  and  generally  it  is  the  further  study  of  such  residual 
&cts  that  initiates  progress  along  new  lines.  It  must  depend  on 
their  number  and  importance  relatively  to  the  positive  achieve- 
ments of  the  theory,  whether  their  explanation  and  incorporation 
may  be  left  to  future  work,  or  whether  the  theory  itself  must  be 
modified  or  even  abandoned. 

A  very  common  attempt  at  explaining  the  observed  increase 
of  weight  was  that  of  ATu|f>wing  h^at  wi>,h  wpight,  a.Tid_ .claying  tjiat 

fire  mattfilLhad.-/*^^^^"^^  with  the-  burmBg-  s«kb- 
fire  matter  is  J8taacfi^-JBoyle's_ _Mffie  is  specioiUy.  associated  with 
J^|p^^  ^  ^     this  view,  which  however  could  nol  stand  the  test  of 

experiment. 

^'It  will  not  be  irrational  to  conjecture  that  multitudes  of  these  fiery 
corpuscles,  getting  in  at  the  pores  of  the  glass,  may  associate  themselves 
wii^  the  parts  of  the  mizt  body  whereon  they  work,  and  with  them  constitute 
new  kinds  of  compound  bodies,  according  as  the  shape,  size  and  other 
affections  of  the  parts  of  the  dissipated  body  happen  to  dispose  them. . .  .1  have 
been  induced  to  think  that  the  particles  of  an  open  fire  working  upon  some 
bodies  may  really  associate  themselves  therewith  ;  and  add  to  the  quantity.'' 
(Boyle,  Tke  Sceptical  Chymist^  1661.) 

Others  again,  much  admired  by  certain  of  their  contemporaries 

for  their  supposed  ingenuity,  thought  that  the  ob- 

S  by*^an"in?     scrved  iucrcasc  in  weight  was  apparent  only,  due  to 

oMse  in  den-     condensation,    decrease    in    volume,    whereby    the 

volume  of  air  displaced  got  less,  and  hence  the  loss 
of  weight  on  weighing  in  air  less,  and  hence  the  apparent  weight 
greater.  But  it  had  escaped  the  attention  of  this  school  that  the 
increase  in  weight  observed  was  in  all  cases  very  much  greater 
than  could  he  thus  accounted  for,  and  further,  that  since  most 
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metal  calxes  have  a  lesser  density  than  the  metals,  their  formation 
must  be  attended  by  expansion  and  not  contraction. 

And  finally  there  were  those  who  held  the  view,  promulgated 
even  before  the  phlogistic  theory  had  been  seriously  attacked,  that 

phlogiston  was  the  .principle,  of  Jevity,  thaJLiLwas 
to  ™ndSti«d  endowfid-^with.  the  ^property  of  niggatiYe  gravity,  a 
wd**ht*''**^*     view_  no -doubt  due  to  the  observed  upward-4en- 

dency_of_flaine» 

2.  It  was  equally  well  known  that  substances  could  not  bum 
out  of  contact  with  air.     Geber  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth 

century  directs  that  the  calcination  of  mercury 
(a)  Air  is  should  be  Carried  out  in  open  vessels,  and  from  his 

combustion.        time  datos  the  explanation  that  the  air  is  required 

to  take  up  escaping  moisture.  Boyle  (1672)  shows 
that  sulphur  does  not  bum  in  a  vacuum;  Stahl  knows  that 
calcination  is  not  possible  in  closed  vessels  or  in  vacua,  and  that 
even  soot,  according  to  him  the  purest  phlogiston,  will  not  bum 
out  of  contact  with  air. 

''Metallic  antimony,  copper,  lead,  not  even  tin  can  be  burned  in  quite 
closed  or  full  vessels." 

Becher's  explanation  was  that  air  is  required  to  take  up  the 
"escaping  particles"  and  Stahl  follows  him,  holding  that  phlo- 
giston cannot  escape  unless  there  is  something  to 
to  be  neces-  take  it  up,  to  absorb  it ;  but  he  regards  this  power 
sorting  ^  the  of  absorptiou  as  limited,  thus  accounting  for  the  feet 
escaping phio-      ^jj^t  in  a  limited  volume  of  air  combustion  is  also 

giston. 

limited.  The  name  of  **  phlogisticated  air  '*  for  that 
which  remains  behind  (nitrogen)  when  ordinary  air  is  deprived  af 
the  power  of  supporting  combustion,  that  is  when  it  is  saturated 
with  phlogiston,  expressed  this. view.  This  explanation  take$  do 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  vohune  of  the  residual  gas  is  leSB 
than  that  of  the  original  air.  ^ 

C.  W.  Scheele  (1742 — 1786),  an  eminent  Swedish  chemist,  tl|e 
discoverer  and  investigator  of  chlorine,  manganese  and  ozygi^^ 
The  lesser  a^d  of  a  large  number  of  most  important  orgaaii 
volume  of  the      substauces,  a  staunch   adherent  of  the  phloiristift .  I 

residual       air  ir        o       -'."i  -' 

not  accounted      theory,  clearly  realised  this  difficulty.    This  is  whtt^  'j 

he  says  on  the  subject :  > 
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**It  is  not,  as  may  be  seen,  a  trifling  circumstance  that  phlogiston,  whether 
it  separates  itself  firom  substances  and  enters  into  union  with  air,  with  or 
without  a  fiery  motion,  still  in  every  cose  diminishes  the  air  so  considerably 
in  its  external  bulk.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  was  not  able  to  find  again 
the  lost  air.  One  might  indeed  object,  that  the  lost  air  still  remains  in  the 
residiild  air  which  can  no  more  unite  with  phlogiston ;  for,  since  I  have  found 
that  it  is  lighter  than  ordinary  air,  it  might  be  believed  that  the  phlogiston 
united  with  this  air  makes  it  lighter,  as  appears  to  be  known  already  from 
other  experiments.  But  since  phlogiston  is  a  substance,  which  always 
presupposes  some  weight,  I  much  doubt  whether  such  hypothesis  has  any 
foundation."  {Chemical  TreatUe  on  Air  and  Fire,  1777.  Alembic  Club 
Beprint,  No.  8.) 

There  were  various  other  explanations  for  the  necessity  of  air 
in  oombustioD,  which  somewhat  approximated  to  the  correct  one, 
in  that  they  assumed  a  fixing  by  the  burning  substance  of  part  of 
the  air.  Of  these  the  most  interesting,  because  simultaneously 
explaining  the  increase  in  weight  observed,  is  that  given  in  1630 
by  the  P*rench  physician  Jean  Rey,  which  will  be  dealt  with  later, 

3.     On  August  1st,  1774,  the  English  chemist  John  Priestley 
(1733 — 1804),  to  whom  the   science   owes  the  invention  of  im- 
portant methods  for   the   collection  and  storing  of 

M   Priestley  *^ 

discovers  gases,  and  who  by  substituting  mercury  for  water 

which  fiTa  ^    ^^^    liquid  above   which   gases  were   collected, 

better  sup-  discovered  gaseous  ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  etc., 
bustion  than        obtained  another  new  gas  of  most  startling  properties. 

Priestley  tells  us  himself  how  he  believed  that 

*'More  is  owing  to  what  we  call  chance,... than  to  any  proper  design  or 
preooooeived  theory  in  this  business"  {Experiments  and  Observations  on 
Dif&reTU  Kinds  of  Air,  1775), 

and  he  proceeds  to  show  how  large  a  share  this  element  of  chance 
had  in  his  discovery  of  this  new  gas,  and  how  he  was  continually 
"  surprised  "  by  something  perfectly  unexpected  happening.  His 
results  were  not  published  till  1775,  but  when  he  was  in  Paris 
in  the  October  of  1774  he  told  Lavoisier  of  his  discovery  and 
thereby  supplied  the  French  chemist  with  the  most  eflScient  weapon 
for  attacking  the  phlogistic  theory.  The  priority  in  the  discovery 
of  this  new  gas  is  no  doubt  due  to  Scheele  who,  two  years  earlier, 
had  prepared  it  in  a  variety  of  ways  including  that  first  used  by 
the  English  chemist,  and  who  also  investigated  its  properties,  but 
did  not  publish  his  results  till  four  years  after  his  own  discovery, 
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and  two  years  after  Priestley's.  The  gas  was  obtained  by  heating 
with  a  burning-glass  "  mercurius  calcinatus  p^r  se,"  the  substanoe 
produced  by  heating  mercury  in  air,  and  it  had  the  remarkable 
property  of  supporting  combustion  much  better  than  ordinary  air. 
''Red  precipitate/'  the  substance  obtained  by  precipitating  the 
solution  of  a  mercury  salt  by  a  mild  or  caustic  alkali,  was  found 
to  jrield  the  same  gas. 

To  account  for  the  remarkable  combustion-supporting  property 
of  the  new  gas,  the  additional  hypothesis  was  framed  that,  whilst 

ordinary  air  already  contained  some  phlogiston,  the 
to  contain  some  ncw  gas,  heucc  Called  "  dephlogisticated  air,"  did  not.^ 
airelSy!  whilst  ^^  could  therefore  take  up  more  phlogiston,  support 
tenncd*de  SZ  ^^'^^stion  better  than  ordinary  air,  a  gradation  of 
giiticated  air  property  which  we  might  compare  with  the  water- 
doe,  not.  absorbing  power  of  a  sponge.  The  dephlogisticated 
air — Priestley's  new  gas,  our  oxygen — would  correspond  to  the  dry 
sponge,  the  ordinary  air  to  the  wetted  but  not  saturated  sponge, 
and  the  phlogisticated  air  to  the  completely  saturated  sponge 
which  can  take  up  no  more  water.  The  fact  that  calcination  and 
certain  combustions  when  carried  out  in  ordinary  air  always  leffc 
a  gaseous  residue  of  phlogisticated  air,  but  left  no  such  residue 
when  carried  out  in  dephlogisticated  air,  was  of  course  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  this  explanation,!  according  to  which 
ordinary  air  was  a  substance  intermediate  between  dephlogi^- 
cated  and  phlogisticated  air  and  which  would  require  the  linal 
result  of  combustion  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

4.     The  identification  of  phlogiston  with   hydrogen  already 
referred  to,  which  on  the   one   hand  gave  valuable  support   to 

the  phlogistic  theory,  bringing  vdthin  its  compass  the 
(4)  Phioj^ston     phenomenon  of  the  solution  of  metals  in  acids,  on 

is   identified  *  ,.  ,        .       . 

with  hydrogen,     the  Other  hand  proved  a  great  diflSculty  m  its  way. 

As  long  as  phlogiston  was  looked  upon  as  a  *'  pria* 
ciple  "  not  isolated,  any  properties  conveniently  required  from  it 
— including  that  of  negative  gravity — could  be  assigned  to  itj 
it  could  be  supposed  to  be  adding  itself  to  and  removing  itself 
from  matter  at  wM^  But  this  became  impossible  when  a  definite 
substance,  capabl*of  having  all  its  properties  investigated,  took 
its  place.  If  the  change  of  metal  calx  to  metal  simply  consisted 
in  the  addition  of  phlogiston,  and  if  phlogiston  is  inflammable  ao; 
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why  should  water  be  formed  when  a  metal  calx  is  heated  in 
hydrogen,  and  what  becomes  of  this  hydrogen  when,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  calcination,  it  escapes  from  the  metal  ?  These  and  similar 
questions  proved  inconvenient,  and  no  answer,  at  any  rate  no 
satisfactory  answer,  was  forthcoming.  ^ 

6.  But  what  in  the  light  of  to-day  should  have  proved  the 
greatest  blow  to  the  already  much  discredited  theory  of  phlogiston 

was  the  discovery  that  the  relation 

Sdx  ^^^<i  metal  calx  +  phlogiston  =  metal 

Sfrcu^^S!  certainly  was  not  universal,  since  the  calx  of  mercury 
So  ***f  *h?*  could  be  reduced  to  metallic  mercury  without  the 
gistoD.  addition  of  any  phlogiston   whatever,  is.  without 

heating  with  carbon.  The  first  observations  on  this 
subject*  are  due  to  Bayen^  who,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Chemical 
Experiments  made  with  some  Precipitates  of  Mercury  with  the 
Object  of  discovering  their  Nature,"  gives  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions undertaken  primarily  to  account  for  the  increase  in  weight 
on  calcination.     The  results  he  obtained  were  unexpected : 

'*  Such  are  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  precipitates  considered,  when 
treated  in  the  manner  described,  phenomena  which  are  truly  startling,  and 
which  demand  long  and  laborious  work  from  the  chemist  who  wishes  to  prove 
their  occurrence,  and  by  experiment  to  find  a  cause  for  each." 

Sp  startling,  because  so  contradictory  to  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  theory  of  phlogiston  do  his  results  appear  to  him, 
that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  offer  at  the  outset  a  sort  of  apology, 
a  declaration  of  good  faith : 

'*  Since  I  take  no  side  but  that  of  truth  when  I  know  it,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  retail  simply  and  with  perfect  honesty  the  details  and  the  results  of 
my  experiments ;  the  first  of  these  were  imperfect  and  guided  by  preju- 
dice^ bat  they  led  me  insensibly  to  others  which  made  me  turn  from  the  error 
under  which  I  had  lain" ; 

and  further  on 

^  In  giving  an  account  of  the  following  experiments,  I  shall  np  longer  use 
the  language  of  the  disciples  of  Stahl,  who  will  be  obliged  to  remodel  their 
doctrine  of  phlogiston ;  or  to  admit  that  the  precipitates  of  mercury,  with 
which  I  deal,  are  not  metal  calxes,  though  they  have  been  held  to  be  so  by 
some  of  their  most  celebrated  chemists ;  or  else  to  assume  that  there  are 
ealxes  which  can  be  reduced  without  the  agency  of  phlogiston." 

1  J.  phyt,  m.  1774  (pp.  136,  281). 
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Bayen's  experiments  were  the  following : 

• 

Weighed   quantities   of  metallic   mercury  were   dissolved   in 
nitric  acid,  and  then  precipitated  by  fixed  alkali  (potassium  car-  I 

bonate),   or  caustic  alkali  (potash),  or  lime.     The 
Bayen*8  ex-       precipitates  when  well  washed,  dried  and  weighed, 

penments     on       *  *  ,  ,  ,  o         ' 

mercury  calx,     wcre  invariably  found  heavier  than   the   mercury 

taken.  He  assumes  the  identity  of  these  precipi- 
tates with  each  other  and  with  calcined  mercury,  though  he  admits 
that  he  has  not  absolutely  proved  it.  For  this  assumption  of  ' 
identity  he  finds  support  in  the  fact  that  all  thes#  precipitates, 
when  mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated,  jrielded  metallic  mercury 
and  fixed  air,  just  as  does  calcined  mercury  itself.  But  the 
"startling"  part  of  the  work  consisted  in  tKe  discovery  that  when 
the  metal  calx  was  heated  by  itself,  without  carbon  to  provide  the 
phlogiston  supposed  necessary  for  reduction,  metallic  mercury  was 
formed  and  a  gas  evolved.  Priestley's  discovery  and  investigation 
of  this  gas  occurred  later  in  the  same  year,  but  his  results  were 
not  published  till  the  year  after.  Bayen  worked  with  weighed 
quantities  of  mercury  calx  in  retorts  of  known  capacity  communi- 
cating with  receivers,  the  volume  of  which  was  also  known,  and 
which  were  placed  over  water.  The  volume  of  gas  evolved  could 
thus  be  measured.  This  he  did,  and  he  also  weighed  the  metallic 
mercury  formed,  and  the  unchanged  residue.  He  did  not  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  the  gas  evolved,  nor  did  he  even  distinguish 
it  from  the  fixed  air  obtained  on  reducing  the  calx  with  charcoal, 
but  he  noted  that  the  volume  of  gas  evolved  was  in  both  cases 
approximately  the  same.  The  result  of  this  quantitative  experi- 
ment is  embodied  in  the  following  summary : 

onces    gros    gmlhs 
Weight  of  mercury  calx  prepared  according  to  the 

description  given  (t.e.  pp.  by  alkalis  from  the 

solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid) b         i  ^         0 

This    on    reduction  without    the    intermediary  of 

carbon    gave    a    few    drops    of    water   which 

dei)osited  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  which 

were  estimated. s        0         0 

and  revived  mercury t=         0         7 

and  eai*th  remaining  unchanged  at  the  bottom 

of  the  retort «        0         0 

and  an  estimated  loss  of  mercury s        0         0 

d      7~ 
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''Hence  the  diminution  in  weight  suffered  by  the  merciuy  calx    on 
reduction  to  metallic  mercury  has  been  58  grains^.     I  cannot  state  ix)8itively 
^    that  these  58  grains  are  the  true  weight  of  the  elastic  fluid  liberated  from 
one  ounce  of  this  calx^  but  certainly  everything  leads  to  this  belief 

Bayen  then  returns  to  the  consideration  of  the  increase  in 
weight  observed  in  the  calcination  of  the  mercury  by  his  method, 

and  he  quite  correctly  puts  it  down  to  two  causes: 

pianation  of     |  (i)  Contamination  with  the  materials  used  in  solu- 

w^i|rhTon*the  /  *^^^  ^^^  ^  precipitation,  the  solutions  adhering  so 

I   calcination  of  f  tcnaciouslv  to  the  precipitated  calx  that  their  com- 

,  plete  removal  by  washing  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
diflBculty,  if  j  not  an  impossibility^ ;  (ii)  combination  with  an  elastic 
fluid : 

"  The  experiments  which  I  have  performed  and  which  may  have  suffered 
,  through  not  havdng  been  better  presented  to  the  Public,  oblige  me  to  conclude 
i  that  in  the  mercurial  calx  to  which  I  refer,  the  mercury  owes  its  calcined 
state,  not  to  any  loss  of  phlogiston  sustained,  but  to  its  intimate  combination 
with  the  elastic  fluid,  the  weight  of  which,  in  adding  itself  to  that  of  the 
mercury,  constitutes  the  second  cause  of  the  increase  observed  in  the 
precipitates  examined/' 

Bayen's  work  is  more  valuable  for  having  brought  to  light  a 
I  phenomenon  inconsistent  with  the  very  fundamental  conception  of 
the  phlogistic  theory,  than  for  having  helped  towards  the  substi- 
'  tution  of  a  newer  and  better  explanation  for  the  one  so  discredited; 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  the  explanation  given  by  him 
for  the  phenomenon  investigated  closely  approximates  ^  the 
correct  one.  But  his  proofs  were  not  complete,  and  hence  his  own 
statement  of  his  inference  lacked  definiteness  and  personal  con- 
victioa 

InsuflSciency  of  proofe,  but  certainly  not  want  of  self-confidence 
must  also  be  charged  against  that  explanation  of  the  phenomena 

of  calcination  which  is  found  in  the  work  already 
Rey^  ex-  referred  to  (p.  39)  of  an  investigator  a  century  and 

calcination.         a  half  earlier.     In  1630  Jean  Rey  published  a  series 

of  essays  entitled :  "  Essays  of  Jean  Rey,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  on  the  Researches  of  the  Cause  owing  to  which  Tin  and 
Lead  increase  in  Weight  when  they  are  calcined'." 

^  1  oneessB  gros  ;  1  gross: 72  grains. 

*  Ordinaiy  gravimetric  analysis  familiarises  one  with  the  difficulty  of  washing 
precipitated  meroorio  or  cupric  or  argentic  oxide. 
'  Alembie  Chib  Beprints,  No.  11. 
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"  Now  I  have  made  the  preparations,  oaj,  laid  the  foundatione  for  m; 
answer  to  tbe  question  of  the  sieur  Bnm,  which  is,  that  havii^  placed  two 
pounds  six  ounces  of  fine  English  tin  in  an  iron  vessel  and  heated  it  atrot^ly 
(m  an  open  furnace  for  the  space  of  six  hours  with  contiuu&l  agitation  and 
without  adding  anything  to  it,  he  recovered  two  pounds,  thirteeD  ounces  of 
a  white  calx  ;  which  filled  him  at  first  with  amazement,  and  with  a  desire  to 
know  whence  the  seven  ounces  of  surplus  had  come.  And  to  increase  the 
difScuItj',  I  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  enqtiire  not  only  whence  these  seven 
ounces  have  come,  but  besides  them  what  has  replaced  the  loss  of  weight 
which  occurred  necessarily  from  the  increase  of  volume  of  the  tin  on  its 
conversion  into  calx,  and  from  the  loss  of  the  vapours  and  exhalations  which 
were  given  off.  To  this  question,  then,  I  respond  and  sustain  proudly, 
resting  on  the  foundations  already  laid,  IThat  this  increase  in  weight  comee 
from  the  air,  which  in  the  vessel  has  beSn  rendered  denser,  heavier,  and  in 
some  measure  adhesive,  by  the  vehement  and  long-continued  heat  of  the 
furnace :  which  air  mixes  with  the  calx  [frequent  agitation  aiding]  and 
becomes  attached  to  its  most  minute  particle?  t  not  otherwise  than  water 
makes  heavier  sand  which  you  throw  into  it  and  agitate,  by  moistening  it  and 
adhering  to  the  smallest  of  its  grains '." 

The  maimer  in  which  Rey  arrives  at  his  answer  is  not  by  any 
direct  experiments  on  calcination,  but  rather  by  experiments  and 
the  reference  to  experiments  of  a  purely  physical  nature,  such  as 
the  discussion  of  the  causes,  like  change  of  volume,  which  can,  and 
of  those,  like  heat,  which  cannot,  produce  change  of  weight.     Thus 
he   lays  a   sound   foundation   for   his   method,  which   is   one   of 
elimination,  showing  that  none  of  the  causes  to  which  it  hsfi  been 
usual  to  ascribe  the  observed  increase  in  weight  could  be  con- 
legitimate  ;  that  it  could  not  be  due  to  the  giving  up  of 
'  negative  gravity,  nor  to  the  absorption  of  fire  matter  of 
i  weight,  not  to  an  increase  in  density,  not  to  the  absorption 
or  of  anything  else  from  the  materials  of  the  containing 
And  so  none  is  lett  unchallenged  of  all  the  possible  modes 
lanation  save  that  of  the  fixation  of  the  air,     ThereftHs 
ilanation,  such  as  it  ia,  does  not  partake  of  the  uatiire  of 
it  amounted  to  showing  that  every  hypothesis  made  so  tu 
dmissible  and  to  bringing  forward  another,  which  however 
was  not  tested  deductively  in  any  way.  |  With  r&- 
The  inmuffl-        gard  to  the  part  played  by  the  air  in  producing  the 
ezpianatieii.        increase  of  weight,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Bey's  view 

differed  widely  from  that  propounded  later  and  now  , 
held,  (He  did  not  look  upon  it  as  the  cause  of  calcination,  to     " 
it  was  not  a  case  of  the  combination  of  the  metal  with  a  dr" 
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portion  of  the  air,  or  even  with  a  certain  amount  of  the  air  as  a 
whole,  but  it  was  formation  of  the  calx — how  this  was  produced 
he  does  not  say — and  subsequent  condensation  of  air'fh  the 
Bur&ce  of  this  calxJ  So  even  if  it  had  been  more  widely  known 
than  it  was,  Reys  work  could  not  in  itself  have  supplied  a 
satis&ctory  theory  of  combustion. 

It  is  usual  to  state  that  Hooke,  who  published  his  Micrographia^ 
in  1665,  anticipated  the  modem  view  of  the  nature  of  combustion ; 

but  it  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  that 
Hooke;s  ex-  whatever  value  may  be  assigned  to  his  work,  it 
combastion.         caunot  be  claimed  that  he  did  more  than  recognise 

the  part  played  by  the  air  in  the  process,  while  still 
retaining  the  conception  of  a  "  sulphureous  principle  "  which  is  lost 
by  the  body  in  the  act  of  combustion.     We  are  told  that : 

"From  the  experiment  of  charring  of  coals... we  may  learn... that  the  air 
in  which  we  live,  move,  and  breath,  and  which  encompasses  very  many,  and 
cherishes  most  bodies  it  encompasses,  that  this  air  is  the  menatruum,  or 

miiversal  dissolvent  of   all    sulphuieoua   bodies that   the   dissolution,  of 

sulphureous  bodies  is  made  by  a  substance  inherent,  and  mixt  with  the  air, 
that  is  like,  if  not  the  very  same,  with  that  which  is  fixt  in  saltpeter,  which 
by  multitudes  of  experiments  that  may  be  made  with  saltpeter,  will,  I  think, 
most  evidently  be  demonstrated.... The  dissolving  parts  of  the  air  are  but  few, 
that  is,  itjfATna  of  the  nature  of  those  saline  menstruums,  or  spirits,  that  have 
very  much  flegme  mixi  with  thiTsJurits,  and  therefore  a  small  parcel  of  it  is 
quickly  glutted,  and  will  dissolve  no  more ;. .  .whereas  saltpeter  is  a  menstnmm, 
when  melted  and  red-hot,  that  abounds  more  with  those  dissolvent  particles^ 
and  therefore  as  a  small  quantity  of  it  will  dissolve  a  great  sulphiu-eous  body, 
80  will  the  dissolution  be  very  quick  and  violent.... It  is  observable,  that,  as 
in  other  solutions,  if  a  copious  and  quick  supply  of  fresh  menstruum,  though 
but  weak,  be  poured  on,  or  applied  to  the  dissoluble  body,  it  quickly  consumes 
it :  so  this  menstruum  of  air,  if  by  bellows,  or  any  other  such  contrivance,  it 
be  copiously  apply'd  to  the  shining  body,  is  found  to  dissolve  it  as  soon,  and 
as  violently  as  tiie  more  strong  menstruum  of  melted  nitre." 

Hooke  finishes  the  exposition  of  his  views  concerning  com- 
bustion with  the  remark: 

^'This  hypothesis  I  have  endeavoured  to  raise  from  an  infinite  of  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  the  process  of  which  would  be  much  too  long  to  be 
here  inserted,  and  will  perhaps  another  time  afford  matter  copious  enough  for 
a  much  longer  discourse." 

This  relegation  of  the  definite  statement  of  the  &cts  on  which 
his  hypothesis  depended  to  an  uncertain  future — the  promise  was 
never  redeemed — ^is  characteristic  of  the  earlier  attitude  towards 
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such  problems  and  makes  an  exact  estimate  of  the  value  of 
Hooke's  contribution  to  a  true  theory  of  combustion  impossible. 
Towards  1775  something  better  was  all  that  was  required  to 
bring  about  the  final  abandonment  of  the  phlogistic  theory  which 
by  then  had  become  untenable.  Encumbered  with  subsidiary 
hypotheses  of  all  sorts,  it  could  not  even  clumsily  perform  the 
work  required  fi*om  it,  and  something  better  was  fiimished  by 
Lavoisier^ 

The  nature  of  Lavoisier's  combustion  hypothesis  and  its  de- 
velopment into  a  theory,  the  exposition  of  his  method — ^most 
important  for  the  purpose  followed  here, — these  will  best  be 
appreciated  by  an  account  of  his  investigations  on  this  subject  in 
the  original  order  of  their  presentation. 

In  1772  he  proved  that  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  on  being 
burnt,  absorb  a  large  volume  of  air  and  increase  in  weight*.     The 

phenomena  themselves  being  of  the  same  nature, 
the'increaie  of  the  causo  of  this  increase  in  weight  should  be  the 
biTroinVof^*  Same  as  that  to  which  is  due  the  increase  in  weight 
phosphorus         of  a  metal  on  calcination.     But  to  what  is  this  due  ? 

The  phlogistic  theory  gave  no  answer,  or  rather  a 
number  of  answers  worse  than  none.  Its  success  had  always  laia 
in  its  power  of  dealing  satisfactorily,  from  one  common  point  of 
view,  with  the  qualitative  aspect  of  phenomena.  The  quantitative 
relations  it  did  not  willingly  take  into  account,  and  when  forced  to 
do  so  it  could  not  cope  with  them.  Lavoisier  began  his  work  with, 
the  consideration  of  these  very  relations. 

In  a  memoir  deposited  in  1772  and  published  in  1774  entitled, 
"  The  Increase  of  the  Weight  of  Metals  on  Calcination,"  he  sets 

himself  the  problem  of  accounting  for  this  increase.. 
Lavoisier  on        He  borius  with  a  historical  account  of  Stahl's  views 

the  calcination  *^  .  i     /.    i  •    a  i  • 

of  tin.  on  combustion,  and  oi  the  unsatisfactory  explanation 

•^•^ese  supply  for  the  generally  known  and  accepted 
increasein.jiieight  suffered  by  metals  on  calcination.  Much  can 
be  said^nd  so  very  much  has  been  said,  concerning  Lavoisier's 
propensity  to  arrogate   to   himself  the  result  of  other  people's 

^  AntoD  Laurent  Lavoisier,  born  1743 ;  made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
at  the  Mrly  age  of  26 ;  in  the  service  of  the  State  as  Fennier  G^n^ral  and  director 
of  the  saltpetre  industry ;  impeached  under  the  Keign  of  Terror  and  executed  1794. 
Besides  his  brilliant  work  in  pure  chemistry,  he  introduced  improvements  m' 
technology,  and  carried  out  most  important  researches  on  heat. 

*  (Euvre$,  n.  (p.  103). 
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work,  and  so  much  research  has  been  devoted  to  proving  him 

utterly  unscrupulous  in  this  respect',  that  it  a  pleasure  to  find  that 

he  failed  in  this  way,  he  did  not  do  so  habitually.     He  refers 

?  to  Rey's  work  on  the  calcination  of  lead  and  tin  in  the  most 
appreciative  manner  possible  and  describes  it  as  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Just  as  in  the  1770  research  on  the  change  of  water 
to  earth,  he  begins  with  a  splendid  piece  of  reasoning  on  the 
possible  solutions  of  his  problem.  What  is  it  that  could  possibly 
cause  this  increase  in  weight,  and  what  would  be  the  consequences 

'  of  the  action  of  each  of  these  possible  causes  on  the  weight  of  the 
whole  system  and  of  each  of  its  parts  ?  Then  he  investigates  what 
changes  really  do  occur,  and  hence  infers  what  the  cause  must 
have  been. 

"  Thiis  then  did  I  at  the  beginning  reason  with  myself :  if  the  increase  in 
the  weight  of  metals  calcined  in  closed  vessels  is  due,  as  Boyle  had  thought, 
to  the  addition  of  the  matter  of  the  flame  and  the  fire  which  penetrate  the 
pores  of  the  glass  and  combine  with  the  metals,  then  it  follows  that  on 
introducing  a  known  weight  of  metal  into  a  glass  vessel  and  sealing  this 
hermetically,  determining  the  weight  exactly,  and  then  proceeding  to  calcina- 
tion by  -a  charcoal  fire— just  as  Boyle  had  done — and  then  finally  after 
calcination,  before  opening  it,  again  weighing  the  same  vessel,  this  weight 
must  be  found  augmented  by  that  of  the  whole  quantity  of  fire  matter  which 
had  been  introduced  during  calcination.  But  if,  said  1  to  myself,  the  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  metal  calx  is  not  due  to  the  addition  of  fire  matter  nor 
I  of  any  other  extraneous  matter,  l^ut  to  the  fixation  of  a  portion  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  vessel,  the  whole  vessel  after  calcination  must  be  no  heavier 
than  before  and  must  merely  be  partially  void  of  air,  and  the  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  vessel  will  not  occur  until  after  the  air  required  has  entered." 

The  calcination  of  lead  and  of  tin  in  closed  vessels  is  chosen  for 
the  experimental  testing  of  these  theoretical  considerations.  The 
account  of  the  experimental  operations  and  the  results  obtained, 
are  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  both  embodied  in  the  following  tabular 
representation : 

Experiment  I.  Experiment  II. 

ozB.  gros  grains  ozs.  gros  grains 

(1)    Weight  of  tin  taken 8      0      0  8       0       0 

f    (2)    Weight  of  retort  +  air  contained  in 

it  at  ordinary  temperature 5      2       2*50  12      6     51*76 

(3)    .*.  Weight  of  retort  +  tin  +  air  at 

ordinary  temperature«(l)  + (2)         13      2       250  20      6     51:75 

*  Thorpe.    Priestley^  Cavtndighj  Lavoisier,  and  La  Revolution  Chimique.   Essays 
in  Historical  CJtemUtry,  1894  (p.  110) ;  Nature,  London,  42,  1890  (pp.  31-3,  449). 
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The  neck  of  the  retort  was  then 
drawn  out  and  to  prevent  its  being 
shattered  in  the  subsequent  heating,  it 
was  warmed  to  expel  some  of  the  air, 
the  end  of  the  neck  fused  whilst  the 
retort  was  kept  hot,  the  whole  cooled 
and  then  weighed. 

(4)  Weight  of  retort  +  tin  +  air  at  higher 
temperature 

The  sealed  retort  with  its  contents 
was  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  coal 
fire ;  the  tin  after  melting  became 
coated  with  a  black  substance  which 
sank  in  the  tin.  This  process  was 
continued  until  no  further  change 
seemed  to  occur.  The  retort  was  then 
cooled  and  weighed. 

(6)    Weight   of   retort  +  residual    tin 
+  burnt  tin  +  residual  air 

(6)  .  •.  Change  of  weight  in  the  retort 

and  its  contents  due  to  heating 
=  (4)-(5) 

These  changes  were  commensurate 
with  the  limit  of  accuracy  of  the 
weighings.  The  retort  was  next  opened, 
air  rushed  in  and  it  was  again  weighed. 

(7)  Weight   of   retort  +  residual    tin 

+  burnt  tin  +  air  filling  it  at 
ordinary  temperature 

(8)  .•.  Change  of  weight  due  to  the 

calcination  'of  th^  tin  and  the 
replacement  of  the  absorbed  air 
by  ordinary  air =(7)  - (^)  ...O.tt  ' 

From  the  fact  that  (4)  and  (5)  are 
almost  identical,  it  follows  that  the  gain 
in  weight  of  the  tin  must  have  been 
equal  to  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  air.  To 
actually  determine  the  gain  in  weight  of 
tl^^n.  the  unchanged  tin  +  burnt  tin 
^Ij^^^kached  from  the  glass  vessel  and 
wSPRa.  As  a  check,  the  now  empty 
retort  was  also  reweighed  and  compared 
with  the  original  weight. 


EXPEBIMENT  I. 

ozs.  gros  grains 


EZPBBIMBKT  II. 

0Z8.  gros  grainB 


13      1     68-87 


20      6     16-88 


13      1     68-60 


20      6      15-88 


0      0       0-27 


0     0       1-00 


13      2       5-63 


20      6     61-81 


0     0       3-13 


0     0      10-06 


J 
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EXPEBIMBNT  I. 

OZ8.  groB  grains 

6  2  2-50 

0  0  0 

8  0  3*12 

0  0  3*12 


EZPBRXMEMT  IL 

0Z8.  gros  grains 

12  6  61-62 

0  0  013 

8  0  10-00 

0  0  lOOO 


}  (9)    Weight  of  the  retort + air  contained 

t  in  it  at  ordinary  temperature  at 

end  of  experiment 

(10) .'.  Change  in  weight  of  the  retort" 
=  (2)-(9) 

"Weight    of    the    unchanged    tin 
+  bunit  tin 

(11).*.  Increase  in  weight  of  the  tin 
on  calcinations (10)-  (1) 

This  increase  in  weight  of  the  tin 
on  calcination  is  therefore  practically 
identical  with  (8),  the  weight  of  air 
which  took  the  place  of  that  absorbed 
in  calcination,  i,e.  3*12  and  3*13  grains  ; 
10-00  and  10*06  grains. 

From  the  results  of  these  two  experiments — similar  ones  with 
lead  were  not  successful — Lavoisier  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

^'Summing  up  the  results  of  the  two  experiments  on  tin  just  described, 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  not  to  draw  the  following  conclusions  : 

Fini,    In  a  given  volume  of  air  only  a  fixed  quantity  of  tin  can  be 
I  calcined  (much  unchanged  tin  had  remained  behind)^.  ( 

Secondly.  This  quantity  is  greater  in  a  large  retort  than  in  a  small  one 
(compare  the  figures  under  8  and  11  for  the  two  experiments)'. 

Thirdly.  The  hermetically  sealed  retorts,  weighed  before  and  after  the 
calcination  of  the  tin  contained  in  them,  showed  no  dififerenoe  of  weight,  which 
evidently  proves  that  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  metal  arises  neither  from 
the  fire  matter  nor  from  any  other  matter  extraneous  to  the  vesseL 

Fourthly.  In  all  calcinations  of  the  tin  the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
metal  is  sufficiently  nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  air  absorbed,  to  prove 
that  the  portion  of  the  air  which  combines  with  the  metal  during  calcination 
is  of  specific  gravity  approximately  equal  to  that  of  atmospheric  air." 

Here  then  the  problem  he  had  set  himself  had  been  solved  by 
Lavoisier.  Ha-had  ascertuned  the  cause  of  the  in- 
crease  in  the  weight  of  metals  on  calcination  and  had 
fclindjt  to  b^sombination  with  a  certain  portion 
Qlthe.^in     Ana  having  proved  before  that  suh^^L 

'  The  remarks  in  brackets  are  explanatory  insertions.  ^^^^ 

*  Knowing  the  density  of  air  and  the  volume  of  his  vessel,  Lavoisier  conld 
calculate  the  weight  of  air  contained  in  the  retorts,  and  comparing  this  with  the 
kuoresse  in  weight  of  the  burnt  tin,  could  estimate  what  fraction  of  the  whole  air 
Ibad  been  absorbed. 


Results  of  the 
cxperimentB  on 
the  calcination 
of  tin. 
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and  phosphorus  on  burning  also  increase  in  weight  and  absorb  a 
large  volume  of  air, /Lavoisier  must  at  that  stage  be  supposed 
to  have  established  tnat  combustion  consists  in  combination  with 
a  portion  of  the  atmospheric  air,  whereby  the  increase  in  weight 
on  combustion  is  accounted  for.^  But  he  knew  nothing  as  yet 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  portion  of  air  absorbed.  In  the  time 
between  the  memoir  on  the  calcination  of  tin  and  his  next  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  of  combustion,  falls  Priestley's  discoveiy 
of  a  gas  obtainable  by  the  heating  of  red  precipitate  (burnt 
mercury),  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  this  gas,  and  the 
recognition  that  it  is  a  better  supporter  of  combustion  than 
ordinary  air ;  Lavoisier  hears  of  this  new  feet,  and  his  next  paper 
bears  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  helped  thereby. 

In  1775  he  presented  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  a  memoir, 
entitled,  "  On  the  Principle  which  combines  ^th  Metals  during 

Calcination  and  which  augments  their  Weights"  He 
LavoiBier*s  ex-  poses  the  quostiou,  what  is  it  that  unites  with  metals 
burnt  mercury,     whon  they  are  calcined  and  increase  in  weight  ?     To 

find  the  answer  required,  he  must  evidently  try  to 
regain  the  gas  absorbed,  and  hence  he  is  led  to  the  special  con- 
sideration of  a  case  in  which  this  reduction  can  be  achieved 
without  the  addition  of  another  substance  like  carbon.  Such  a 
substance  he  finds  in  the  calx  of  mercury,  then  called  red  precipi- 
tate or  mercurius  praecipitatus  per  se,  which,  as  had  been  shown 
by.  Bayen  and  by  Priestley,  yielded  on  heating  the  metal  mercury 
fmd  a  gas.  Lavoisier  first  investigates  whether  this  substance  may 
legitimately  be  termed  a  calx,  a  question  which  it  will  be  re- 
membered had  somewhat  disturbed  Bayen,  but  which,  though 
inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  saw  no  way  of  settling 
^conclusively.  Lavoisier  heats  some  of  the  red  precipitate  with 
•charcoal  in  a  small  retort  and  obtains  metallic  mercury  and  a  gas 
which  he  shows  to  be  fixed  air,  whereby  he  proves  the  original 
substance  to  be  a  calx,  as  it  is  a  class-characteristic  of  calxes  that 
on  being  heated  with  charcoal  they  yield  the  metal  and  fixed  air. 
He  next  heats  the  red  precipitate  by  itself: 

1  ounce  of  red  precipitate  yields     7  gros  and  18  grains  of 

liquid  mercury  and  78 

cubic  iuchee^  of  a  gas. 

1  (Euvret,  n.  (p.  122). 

>  1  old  French  inch=: '02707  metre=l'066  English  inches ;  1  old  Frenoh  ooUa 
inch  s=  19*8  cabio  osntimetres. 
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This  gas  is  not  fixed  air  but  is  endowed  with  quite  different 
and  characteristic  properties,  chief  amongst  which  is  that  of  being 
a  better  supporter  of  combustion  than  ordinary  air. 

'^  Accoidingly  it  seems  proved  that  the  principle  which  combines  with 
metals  during  their  calcination  and  which  increases  their  weight  is  no  other 

than  the  purest  portion  of  the  yery  air  surrounding  us,  which 
we  breathe,  and  which  in  this  operation  passes  from  the 
expansive  to  the  fixed  state.  ^  Hence  in  all  the  metallic 
reductions  when  charcoal  is  used,  fixed  air  is  obtained,  which 
is  due  to  the  combination  of  the  charcoal  with  the  pure 
portion  of  the  air ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  all  the  metallic  calxes  would, 
like  that  of  mercury,  yield  nothing  but  eminently  respirable  air,  were  it 
possible  to  reduce  them  all  without  any  addition,  as  the  mercury  precipitated 
per  se  is  reduced." 

*' Since  in  the  reviving  of  the  merctiry  calx  all  the  charcoal  disappears 
and  nothing  but  mercury  and  fixed  air  are  obtained,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  principle  to  which  till  now  the  name  of  fixed  air  had  been  given  is 
but  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  eminently  respirable  portion  of  the 
air  with  the  charcoal." 


on    t>nmt 


Here  then  a  second  point  has  been  established,  namely,  the 
nature  of  the  portion  of  the  air  absorbed  in  calcination.  But 
nothing  short  of  unassailable  proof  satisfied  Lavoisier,  and  in  his 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  published  in  1789,  is  found  an 
experiment  on  the  quantitative  S3aithesis  and  analysis  of  the 
mercury  calx,  which  is  conclusive.  No  date  is  given  as  to  when 
this  experiment  was  first  performed,  but  by  its  nature  it  joins  itself 
to  the  one  just  described^ 


Lavoisier's 

quantitstive 
synthesis  and 
analysis      of 
mercury  calx. 


Fig.  4.    Lavoi0ier*8  apparatus  for  the  Calcination  of  Meroory. 


1  CEuvretf  i.  in.  (p.  86). 
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SynthesU  of  the  Mercury  calx, 

4  ounces  of  very  pure  mercury 
were  placed  in  a  small  retort  com- 
municating with  a  bell-jar  containing 
a  known  volume  of  air  confined  over 
mercury  in  a  trough  (fig.  4).  The 
retort  with  its  contents  was  heated 
by  means  of  a  charcoal  furnace  for 
12  days  to  just  short  of  boiling.  Be- 
ginning from  the  second  day,  red 
specks  were  formed  on  the  surface 
of  the  heated  mercury,  and  these 
increased  for  some  days  in  quantity. 
By  the  12th  day  it  was  seen  that 
calcination  did  not  proceed  further. 
The  fire  was  put  out,  the  volume  of 
residual  air  in  the^^ll  "jar  was 
measiured,  its  nature  investigated, 
and  the  red  substance  formed  was 
collected  and  weighed,  the  quantita- 
tive results  being : 

Volume  of  air  at  the  beginning 
=  50  cubic  incfc^l^ 

Volume  of  air  at  the  end 
=42  to  43  cubic  inches. 

.  *.  Volume  of  air  absorbed  in  calr 
cination 

=7  to  8  cnbic  inches. 

Weight  of  red  substance 
b45  grains. 


Analysis  of  the  Mercury  calx. 


The  45  grains  of  the  red  substance 
which  had  been  collected  were  placed 
in  a  very  small  retort,  arranged  so 
that  it  could  be  heated,  and  the 
gaseous  and  liquid  products  of  the 
decomposition  collected.  When  the 
retort  was  heated,  metallic  mercury 
and  a  gas  were  formed,  the  quantita- 
tive results  being : 

Weight  of  burnt  mercury  taken 
=45  grains. 

Weight  of  metallic  mercury  formed 
=41^  grains. 

Volume  of  gas  evolved 
"-7  to  8  oubic  inches. 

In  a  subsequent  memoir  Lavoisier 
states  that  the  density  of  this  gas  is 
\  grain  per  cubic  inch,  which  makes 
the  weight  of  the  above  volume  of 
gas  3^  to  4  grains. 

But  41^-H3i^45  grains. 

"  The  air  remaining  behind  after  **  There  were  formed  7  to  8  cubic 

this  operation,  which  owing  to  the     inches  of  an  elastic  fluid  much  more 
calcination  of  the  mercury  had  been     adapted  than  ordinary  air  for  support- 
reduced  to  f  of  its  original  volume,      ing  combustion  and  the  respiration  of 
was  no  longer  fit  for  respiration  nor     animals." 
combustion  ;  animals  introduced  into 
it  died  in  a  few  minutes,  and  lights 
were  immediately  extinguished." 

When  these  two  gases  were  mixed    ordinary    air  was    re- 
formed. 
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"  Reflection  on  the  conditions  of  this  experiment  shows  that  the  mercury 
on  calcining  absorbs  the  salubrious  and  reepirable  portion  of  the  atmosphere 
—that  the  portion  of  the  air  which  remains  behind  is  a  noxious  kind  of  gas 
incapable  of  supporting  combustion  and  respiration.  Hence  atmospheric 
air  is  composed  of  two  elastic  fluids  of  different  and  so  to  speak  opposite 
nature." 

Lavoisier  realises  that  the  results  of  this  experiment  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  determining  the  ratio  in  which  these  two  gases 
are  mixed  in  the  atmosphere,  since  the  afldnity  of  the  mercury  is 
not  suflSciently  great  to  absorb  to  the  last  trace  all  that  portion 
of  the  air  which  acts  as  a  supporter  of  combustion.  Such  a  sub- 
stance he  finds  in  phosphorus,  but  his  investigations  concerning 

the  volumetric  composition  .^fair  need  not  here  be 
perimento  of  foUowed  further.  It  is  mor^Bertinent  to  take  note 
LavoisiM-  on        of  some  Other  experiments  of  nis  in  which  he  airain 

comDnstion.  *''  ^^ 

demonstrated  that  the  increase  in  weight  of  a  sub- 
stance on  calcination  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  gas  absorbed.  This 
was  proved  in  two  ways :  on  the  one  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
experiment  on  tin,  he  weighed  a  hermetically  sealed  glass  balloon 
containing  phosphorus  and  air,  before  and  after  burning,  and  found 
no  change ;  on  the  other  hand  he  ascertained  the  actual  increase 
in  weight  of  a  calcined  metal,  measuring  the  volume  of  gas 
absorbed,  which  when  multiplied  by  the  density  of  the  gas  gives 
its  weight.     The  following  data  refer  to  such  an  experiment : 

Weight  of  iron  before  calcination  » 145*6  grains 

Weight  of  iron  after  calcination  b  192*0      „ 

Increase  in  weight  due  to  calcination  ^  46*4      „ 

Air  absorbed  «  97     cubic  inches 

1  cubic  inch  of  air  weighs  =     0*47317  grains 

.'.  97  cubic  inches  weigh  =s  45*9  „ 

Difference  between  increase  in  weight  observed 

and  weight  of  gas  absorbed  =     0*5  „ 


So  &r  Lavoisier's  work  had  consisted  in  an  experimental  study 
of  the  actual  phenomena  of  combustion,  considered  fi-om  the  point 
of  view  of  the  burning  body  and  of  the  air,  without  which  the 
combustion  could  not  occur.  Cause  and  effect  of  everything 
observed  were  correlated,  and  each  conclusion  arrived  at  was  con- 
firmed experimentally.  Not  until  this  foundation  had  been  firmly 
laid  does  he  feel  himself  able  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  of 
combustion,  and  to  propound  his  views  on  it.     In  the  memoir. 
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"  On  Combustion*,"  published  in  1778,  he  disposes  of  the  view  of  a 

special  principle  of  combustibility  and  enunciates 

views*  on 'the     ^^  viows  on  the  nature  of  combustion,  according  to 

buetiwi*^  ^**°*'     ^^^'^^  *1^®  burnt  substance  is  paore  complex  than 

the  combustible  substance,  and  is  formed  by  the 

abtorption  of  the  gas,  named  by  Priestley  ''  dephlogisticated  air," 

by  Scheele  "  fire  air,"  and  by  Lavoisier  himself  at  first  "  eminently 

pure  air,"  and  afterwards  "  oxygen." 

The  salient  featiires  of  combustion  and  the  hypothesis  according 

to  which  he  can  explain  combustion,  calcination,  reduction,  and 

respiration,  are: 

^  (i)  Combustion  is  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  heat 

and  Hght. 

(ii)  Substances  can  bum  only  in  Priestley's  dephlogisticated  air. 

(iii)  The  gas  in  which  the  substance  bums  is  absorbed,  and 
there  is  an  exactly  equivalent  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  sub- 
stance burnt. 

(iv)  The  burnt  substance  is  an  acid  (sulphuric  or  phosphoric^ 
etc.),  or  a  metal  calx  (calcined  mercury,  litharge,  etc.,  etc.). 

Hence  the  mechanism  of  cx)mbustion  according  to  Lavoisier  is 
represented  by: 

Metal  +      oxygen       s»      metal  calx 

Lavoieier*e  (simple)  (complex) 

and  the 

hypothesis  Metal  calx      -      oxygen       =      metal 

contrasted.  Carbon  withdraws  oxygen,  forming  fixed  air 

"> 

in  direct  contradiction  to  the  phlogistic  scheme  : 

Metal  -  phlogiston  »  metal  calx 
(complex)  (simple) 

But  even  in  1778  Lavoisier  is  still  wonderfully  cautious,  and 
guards  himself  expressly  against  the  pretension  of  having  pro- 
pounded an  absolutely  demonstrated  theory. 

"  Further  I  repeat  that  in  attacking  the  doctrine  of  Stahl,  I  do  not  aim 
at  substituting  for  it  a  theory  rigorously  demonstrated,  but  only  a  hypotheeis 
which  to  me  seems  more  probable,  more  conformable  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  one  involving  less  of  strained  explanations  and  fewer  contradictions." 

^  CEuvres,  ii.  (p.  226). 
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But  he  soon  speaks  out  more  strongly.  In  1783  appeared  a 
memoir,  entitled  "Reflections  concerning  Phlogiston*."  After  giving 
his  own  explanation  of  combustion  he  proceeds  to  say : 

''  But  if  in  chenustry  everything  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  without 

the  aid  of  phlogiston,  it  thereby  becomes  eminently  probable  that  such  a 

,  principle  does  not  exist,  that  it  is  a  hypothetical  being,  a 

criticism    of      gratuitous  assumption,  and  sound  logic  is  opposed  to  un- 

the  theory  of      necessary   complication.      Perhaps   I   might   have  confined 

®t*»~"'  myself  to  these  negative  proofs  and  remained  content  to  show 
tiiat  the  phenomena  can  be  better  explained  without  phlogiston  than  by 
means  of  it ;  but  the  time  has  come  when  I  must  speak  out  in  a  more 
definite  and  formal  manner  concerning  a  view  which  I  consider  an  error  fatal 
to  diemistry,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  have  considerably  retarded  progress 
by  the  method  of  false  reasoning  it  has  engendered.  All  these  refiections 
prove  what  I  have  advanced,  what  it  has  been  my  object  to  demonstrate, 
what  I  will  repeat  once  more,  najo^fily  that  rhflmifltn  havft  t^^w*^  phlogiglC" 
ijate^A-^YHgue  principle,  one  not  rigorously  defined^  and  which,  consequently, 
q^pts  itself  to  all  the  explau&tions  for  which.it.  CiAy  bfi  TQ^uiiedr  Some- 
times this  principle  has  weight  and  sometimes  it  has  not ;  sometimes 
it  is  firee  fire  and  sometimes  it  is  fire  combined  with  the  earthy  element ; 
sometimes  it  passes  through  the  pores  of  vessels,  sometimes  these  are 
impervious  to  it ;  it  explains  both  causticity  and  non-causticity,  transpskrency 
and  opacity,  colours  and  their  absence ;  it  is  a  veritable  Proteus  changing  in 
form  at  each  instant." 

And  surely  the  severity  of  this  characterisation  of  the  phlogistic 
theory  was  not  undeserved.     That  which  Lavoisier  proposed  to 

put  in  its  place  explained  equally  simply  all  those 
mh^iltion  phenomena  which  it  had  been  the  merit  of  the  older 
solves  the  theorv  to   coUcct  and    prove   to   be   of  the  same 

difficttltieo  left        ^  -^  ,        ..  ,    .      j.-  j      x-  •      ^• 

nnezpUuned         t3^e — combustiou,  calcmatiou,  reduction,  respiration, 
Xic^tiSofy.       solution  of  metals  in  acids.    But  everything  which 

to  the  phlogistic  theory  had  proved  a  difficulty 
{ante,  p.  35),  and  which  had  led  to  its  becoming  ineflfectually  com- 
pUcated  by  clumsy  subsidiary  hypotheses,  finds  a  ready  explanation, 
follows  as  a  natural  inference  from  Lavoisier's  hypothesis;  the 
increase  in  weight  on  burning  is.  the  consequence  of  combination 
with  ponderable  oxygen ;  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  air  and 
the  remaining  behind  of  a  lesser  volume  of  some  different  gas  is 
due  to  the  air  containing  the  combustion-supporting  oxygen  mixed 
with  nitrogen,  a  non-supporter  of  combustion ;  the  better  burning 
in  oxygen  and  the  complete  absorption  of  this  gas  follow  fix)m  the 

1  (Euvrea,  n.  (pp.  628,  640). 
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(difference  between  oxygen  and  ordinary  air ;  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  when  metals  are  dissolved  in  acid  is  understood  when, 
water  is  recognised  as  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  from 
which  the  metal  on  its  change  to  calx — a  change  assumed  to 
precede  the  solution  of  that  calx  in  the  acid — withdraws  the 
oxygen  and  liberates  the  hydrogen ;  the  reduction  of  some  metal 
calxes  without  the  intervention  of  carbon  meets  with  the  explanation 
that  in  these  cases  oxygen  is  liberated,  whilst  when  carbon  is  used, 
fixed  air,  a  compound  of  carbon  with  the  oxygen  withdrawn  from 
the  calx,  is  formed. 

And  so  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  eminent  men  like  Priestley, 
Scheele  and  Cavendish  who  themselves,  by  the  discovery  of  oxygen 

and  the  recognition  of  the  composition  of  water,  had 
stitution  of  the  Supplied  Lavoisier  with  the  most  valuable  materials 
thS2s"of*2^I  for  the  building  up  of  his  theory,  but  who  yet  to  the 
buBtion  for  the     end  of  their  lives  remained  believers  in  phlogiston, 

Lavoisier's  hjrpothesis  was  bound  to  carry  the  day, 
and  did  so  before  long.  But  this  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
very  real  merits  of  the  Phlogistic  Theory,  and  to  the  enormoiis 
services  it  has  rendered  in  helping  the  development  of  chemistry 
along  truly  scientific  lines. 

"If  our  hypothesis  renders  a  reasou  for  the  agreement  of  cases  really 
similar,  we  may  afterwards  find  this  reason  to  be  false,  but  we  shall  be  able 
to  translate  it  into  the  language  of  truth."    (Whewell.) 

All  the  change  required  by  the  substitution  of  Lavoisier's  for 
the  phlogistic  hypothesis  of  combustion,  consists  in  substituting 
the  words  "addition  of  oxygen"  for  '* withdrawal  of  phlogiston," 
and  the  large  number  of  facts  correlated  under  the  old  theory, 
remain  so  under  the  new  one.  It  seems  fitting  to  close  this  chapter 
dealing  with  the  rise  and  development  of  one  theory  and  the 
subsequent  replacement  of  it  by  another,  with  a  well-deserved 
appreciation  of  the  theory  deposed. 

"The  Phlogistic  Theory  was  deposed  and  succeeded  by  the  Theory  of 
Oxygen.    But  this  circumstance  must  not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  really 

sound  and  permanent  part  of  the  opinions  which  the  founders 
]!^p^iation  ^^  ^^®  phlogistic  theory  taught.  They  brought  together,  as 
of  the  services  processes  of  the  same  kind,  a  number  of  changes  which  at 
Bi  ?*  Si**^         ^^^  appeared  to  have  nothing  in  common  ;  as  acidification, 

combustion,  respiration.  Now  this  classification  is  true  ;  and 
its  importance  remains  undiminished,  whatever  are  the  explanations  which 
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we  adopt  of  the  processes  themselves.  ...It  has  been  said,  that  in  the  adoption 
of  the  phlogistic  theory,  that  is,  in  supposing  the  processes  [of  acidification, 
oombastion  and  respiration]  to  be  subtractions  rather  than  additions,  ^of  two 
possible  roads  the  vfrdng  one  was  cAosetiy  as  if  to  prove  the  perversity  of  the 
human  mindJ  But  we  must  not  forget  how  natural  it  was  to  suppose  that 
some  part  of  a  body  was  destroyed  and  removed  by  combustion ;  and  we  may 
observe,  that  the  merit  of  Becher  and  Stahl  did  not  consist  in  the  selection 
of  one  road  of  two,  but  in  advancing  so  far  as  to  reach  this  point  of  separation. 
That,  having  done  this,  they  went  a  little  further  on  the  wrong  line,  was  an 
error  which  detracted  little  from  the  merit  or  value  of  the  progress  really 
made."    (Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.) 


* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LAVOISIER  AND  THE  LAW  OF  CONSERVATION  OF  MASS. 

"  Wrongly  do  the  Greeks  suppose  that  aught  begins  or  ceases  to  be;  for    ^ 
nothing,  comes  into  being  or  is  destroyed;  but  all  is  an  aggregation 
or  secretion  of  pre-existing  things  ;  so  that  aU  becoming  might  more 
correctly  be  called  becoming  mixed,  and  all  corruption,  becoming 
separate" 

Anaxaqoras,  cir.  460  ac. 

"  Men  should  frequently  call  upon  nature  to  render  her  account ;  that 
is,  when  they  perceive  that  a  body  which  teas  before  manifest  to  the 
sense  has  escaped  and  disappeared,  they  should  not  admit  or 
liquidate  the  account  before  it  has  been  shown  to  them  where  the 
body  has  gone  to,  and  into  what  it  has  been  received" 

Bacon,  cir.  1623. 

"  We  might  as  u>eU  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  planet  into  the  solar 
system^  or  to  annihilate  one  already  in  existence  as  to  create  or 
destroy  one  particle  of  hydrogen" 

Dalton,  1808. 

Scientific  work  of  a  very  high  order  is  always  characterised 
by  the  great  importance  and  value  of  what  might  be  termed  its 
side  issues.  In  such  investigations,  apart  from  their  main  subject, 
there  may  be  found  discoveries  of  highly  important  new  facts; 
indications  of  the  existence  of  hitherto  unsuspected  laws;  un- 
expected verifications  and  applications  of  principles  already  more 
or  less  clearly  recognised.  This  is  true  in  a  high  degree  of 
Lavoisier's  work;  amongst  the  proofs  and  discoveries  incidental 
to  his  researches  on  combustion  is  the  experimental  basis,  by 
him  supplied,  for  the  law  of  conservation  of  mass. 

The  opening  words  of  Wurtz's  History  of  Chemical  Theory, 
Lavoisier's  use  "Chemistiy  is  a  French  science  founded  by  Lavoisier 
of  quantitstive     of  immortal  memory "  have  been  made  the  subiect 

methods.  «     .   ,  •  i         i  ^^     •%  » 

of  Violent  controversies,  rendered  unnec6ssanly  bitter 
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by  national  bias.  The  sweeping  form  of  Wurtz's  statement, 
and  its  consequent  doubtful  validity,  are  evident.  But  if,  as 
is  generally  admitted,  chemistry  only  took  rank  as  a  science 
when  it  made  quantitative  work  its  basis,  then  Lavoisier  must 
be  put  before  anyone  else  as  having  directed  it  into  this  road, 
and  led  it  a  considerable  distance  along  it.  It  is  not  intended  to 
convey  the  impression  that  before  him  no  one  had  worked  quanti- 
tatively. Black's^  researches  on  magnesia  alba  (1752) 
Black's  quan-      furnish   au    admirable    example   of  the   successful 

titative  work.  ,        ^  *^ 

application  of  quantitative  methods  to  the  solution 
of  chemical  problems.  Black  holds  that  the  change  from  chalk 
to  lime  consists  only  in  the  withdrawal  of  fixed  air,  and  he  adduces 
in  proof  the  changes  in  weight  accompanying  the  change  from 
chalk  to  lime  and  back  again^ : 

"^  A  piece  of  perfect  quicklime,  made  from  two  drams  of  chalk,  and  which 
weighed  one  dram  and  eight  grains,  was  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
thrown  into  a  filtrated  mixture  of  an  ounce  of  a  fixed  alkaline  salt'  and  two 
ounces  of  water.  After  a  slight  digestion,  the  powder,  being  well  washed  and 
dried,  weighed  one  dram  and  fifty-eight  grains^.  It  was  similar  in  every  trial 
to  a  fine  powder  of  ordinary  chalk." 

But  whilst  some  of  Lavoisier's  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
had  worked  quantitatively  and  whilst  one  of  .them,  Cavendish', 

produced  results  of  an  accuracy  which  would  rank 
be^JSS**i!a-  Wigh  even  now,  and  which  for  that  time  was  almost 
a!mdiBh?^  miraculous,  no  one  had  like  Lavoisier  recognised  the 
quantitative         paramoimt  importance  of  quantitative  relations,  nor 

used  them  to  the  same  extent  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  course  of  chemical  action.     Tjavoisier's  quantitative  work 

^  Joseph  Black  (1728—1799),  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  UniversitieB  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  His  researches  on  carbonic  acid  and  its  oompoonds  with 
the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  are  classical,  and  are  in  conception  and  execution 
on  the  same  lines  as  those  followed  by  Lavoisier  to  whom  they  served  as  pattern. 
Ha  was  also  the  discoverer  of  latent  heat. 

'  The  changes  referred  to  are : 

chalk  heated  =  Ume  +  fixed  air 
OaCO,      =  CaO  +     CO, 
lime+  fixed  alkaU  =  chalk  +  caustic  alkali 
CaO+       KjCO,      =CaCOj+        KjO. 

3  Fixed  alkaline  salt = sodium  or  potassium  carbonate. 

-*  Since  1  dram  =  60  grains,  the  powder  weighed  only  2  grains  less  than  the 
original  chalk. 

*  The  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish  (1781 — 1810),  eminent  alike  as  chemist  and 
physicist.  His  contributions  to  chemistry  comprise  investigations  on  "inflammable 
air  "  (hydrogen),  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,  and  the  recognition  of 
air  as  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  constant  proportions. 
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cannot,  if  accuracy  alone  is  made  the  test,  stand  comparison  with 
that  of  Cavendish,  but  yet  in  another  sense  how  superior  I 
Cavendish  is  not  guided  by  the  recognition  of  any  general  principle 
underlying  the  changes  in  weight  which  accompany  chemical 
changes.  He  fires  a  mixture  of  inflammable  air  and  common 
air  in  a  closed  vessel  and  obtains  water,  but  does  not  succeed 
in  what  he  admits  would  be  "very  extraordinary  and  curious," 
namely,  the  verification  of  the  statement  made  by  Priestley, 
that  there  is  invariably  loss  of  weight: 

"Though  the  experiment  was  repeated  several  times  with  different  pro- 
portions of  common  and  inflammable  air,  I  could  never  perceive  a  loas  of 
weight  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  a  grain,  and  commonly  none  at  all.''  {Ex- 
perimenU  on  Airy  1784.) 

Now  if  Lavoisier  had  performed  this  experiment,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that,  considering  the  great  experimental  difficulties  in- 
volved, and  his  own  inferiority  to  Cavendish  as  an 
Jiway8*^*?ded  experimenter,  he  might  have  found  a  change  in 
by  the  r«oo« —  weight  greater  than  ^  grain ;  but  it  is  also  quite  cer- 
principieofthe,  tain  that  he  would  promptly  have  put  this  loss  down 
"of^w*****"        to  experimental  error,  being  guided  in  all  his  work 

and  all  his  reasoning  by  the  clear  recognition  and 
implicit  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  conservation  of  mass.  Prom 
the  very  outset  of  his  scientific  career  he  fully  believed,  and  acted 
on  the  belief,  that  in  a  chemical  change  there  is  neither  creation 
nor  destruction  of  matter ;  that  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  one 
substance  is  counterbalanced  by  an  exactly  equal  decrease  in  the 
weight  of  another,  the  total  weight  of  the  system  comprising  the 
two  remaining  absolutely  unaltered;  and  that  the  weight  of  a 
compound  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  its  constituents. 
And  here  it  must  again  be  emphasized  that  Lavoisier  was  not 
the  first  to  hold  or  promulgate  these  views. 

" '  Nothing  is  created,'  said  Lucretius,  following  Epicurus  and  the  agnostic 
school ;  even  the  alchemists  never  did  pretend  to  create  gold  or  metals,  but 
only  to  transmute  the  fundamental  and  pre-existing  metal.''  (Berthelot,  La 
RevoltUion  Chimique,  1890.) 

**  It  far  exceeds  the  power  of  meerly  natxirall  agents,  and  consequently  of 
the  fire,  to  produce  anew  so  much  as  one  atom  of  matter,  which  they  can  bat 
modify  and  alter,  not  create  ;  which  is  so  obvious  a  truth,  that  almost  all  sects 
of  philosophers  have  denied  the  power  of  producing  matter  to  second  causes, 
and  the  Epicureans  and  some  others  have  done  the  like,  in  reference  to  their 
gods  themselves."    (Boyle,  The  Sceptical  ChymMty  1661.) 
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What  Lavoisier  did,  was  to  assume  this  permanency  of  weight 
to  apply  to  the  substances,  with  which  chemists  dealt,  and  to  be 
independent  of  the  effect  of  heat,  till  then  supposed  by  many  to 
be  ponderable. 

**  Lavoisier  eetablished  a  radical  difference  between  on  the  one  hand 
ponderable  matter,... matter  of  which  the  balance  proved  the  invariability 

before,  during,  and  after  combustion  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
Lavoisier  re-  the  igneous  fluid,  of  which  the  introduction  from  an  outside 
toS*^-  *****  source,  or  the  withdrawal  during  combustion,  neither  in- 
ponderable,  creased  nor  diminished  the  weight  of  substances  ;  contrary  to 

what  the  partisans  of  phlogiston  had  thought."  (Berthelot, 
La  B^voltUian  Chimique.) 

And  Lavoisier's  work,  especially  that  on  combustion,  supplies 
the   data  which   prove   the   validity  of  this   view.     It  may  be 

convenient  to  present  in  a  tabular  form  (p.  62)  such  of 
Experiments        these  data  as  are  derived  from  experiments  already 

of  Lavoisier  in  .  '*-  .      .  ^ 

proof   of  the      dealt  with  under  another  aspect,  classif3ang  them  into: 
of "^ass.  °"        (A)  those  in  which  the  constancy  of  the  weight  of 

the  system  comprising  the  reacting  substances  is 
ascertained,  and  (B)  those  in  which  the  identity  of  the  weight  of 
a  compound  with  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  constituents  is 
established.  Agreement  is  of  course  only  to  be  expected  within 
the  limits  of  experimental  error,  which  itself  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  measurements  involved  {posty  chap.  iii.). 

It  must  be  realised  that  whilst  from  the  very  outset  of  his 
experimental  career  he  was  guided  in  all  his  reasoning  by  the 

recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
Bnuncistion  mass,  it  was  ouly  when  he  had  found  this  assumption 
cipie.  amply  verified  that  Lavoisier  enunciated  it  formally 

(1785). 

^  Nothing  is  created,  either  in  the  operations  of  art  or  in  those  of  nature, 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  general  principle  that  in  every  operation  there 
exists  an  equal  quantity  of  matter  before  and  after  the  operation ;  that  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  constituents  is  the  same,  and  that  what 
happens  is  only  changes,  modifications.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  is  founded 
aU  Uie  art  of  performing  chemical  experiments  ;  in  all  such  must  be  assumed 
a  true  equality  or  equation  between  the  constituents  of  the  substances 
examined,  and  those  resulting  from  their  analysis."    ((Euvres,  i.  101.) 

Here,  then,  is  a  precise  statement  of  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  mass,  and  the  first  suggestion  for  its  deductive 
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Experimevts  of  Lavoisier  which  show  the  conservation  of  mass  in 

chemicai  change. 

A.  The  reactions  are  made  to  occur  in  closed  vessels  which  together  with 
all  their  contents  are  weighed  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
the  experiments. 


Initial  weight  of  the 
closed  vessel  and 
its  oontents 

Final  weight  of  the 
closed  vessel  and 
its  contents 

Change 

(i)    The    supposed   change 
of    water    to    earth 
(p.  9) 

lbs.   on.   gros    gniju 
6       9       4       41-50 

lbs.   on.    gros    gnkins 
5      9      4      41-75 

gmtai 
+  0-26 

(U)  Thecaloinatioiioftin(l) 
(p.  47) 

(2) 

13      1      68-87 
20      6      16*88 

13      1      68-60 
20      6      15-88 

-0-27 
-1-00 

B.    The  weight  of  a  compound  compared  with  the  sum  of  the  weights  of 
its  constituents. 


Difference 

■ 

between 

.-^ 

Compound 

Consti- 

tiiAnt 

Consti- 

tnpnt 

Sam  of 
the  Con- 

compounds 
and  sum 

Difference 
calculated 

AB 

A 

vuvuv 

B 

stituents 

of  con- 

to 

A  +  B 

stitnents 

lOOofAB 

AB- 

(A  +  B) 

(i)  The  ana- 

45 grains 

^H  grains 

7to8 

46  to  45^ 

Oto  +i 

Oto  +1 

lysis  of 

red 

merouiy 

cnbic 

grains 

grams 

t 

mercury  calx 

powder 

inches  of 

(p.  62) 

gas  weigh- 
ing Si  to 
4  grains 

« 

(ii)  The  syn- 

192 grains 

145*6 

97  cubic 

191-6 

+0-6 

+0-26    , 

thesis  of 

iron  calx 

grains 

inches  of 

grains 

grams 

iron  calx 

metallic 

oxygen 

(p.  68) 

iron 

weighing 
45'9  grains 
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application  in  the  form  of  chemical  equations.    The  manner  and 

extent  of  the  use  of  chemical  equations  is  the  best 
^u^oM.  justification  for  the  assertion  that  the  whole  of  the 

modem  science  of  chemistry  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  conservation  of  mass.  With  every  equation  we  write,  we 
affirm  our  belief  in  its  truth ;  in  every  analysis  or  synthesis  by 
difference  we  assume  its  validity.     When  wishing  to  ascertain  the 

)  composition  of,  say,  copper  oxide,  that  is,  the  ratio  between  the 
quantities  of  copper  and  of  oxygen,  we  find  the  weight  of  the 
copper  and  of  the  copper  oxide^,  and  we  deduce  the  weight  of 

I  the  oxygen  firom  the  equation 

copper  +  oxygen  =  copper  oxide 
,  4     +     Z     =       J?. 

The  establishment  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  mass  has 
^  followed   curious  lines.     Lavoisier  did  not  arrive   at   it  strictly 

inductively,  by  generalisation  from  a  large  number 

m^jbiudimenT  ^^  cases  in  which  the  weights  of  the  substances 
of  the  law  of  participating  in  a  chemical  reaction  were  compared 
of^imiM.  **°        with  the  weights  of  those  resulting  from  it.    The 

available  data  of  chemical  investigations  did  not 
*  supply  him  with  the  material  for  so  doing.  The  belief  growing 
amongst  physicists  of  the  imponderable  nature  of  heat,  together 
with  the  old  view  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  in  general, 
must  have  supplied  him  with  the  basis  for  an  assumption,  fi:*om 
which  he  drew  deductions  that  were  verified  by  the  result  of 
experiment.  And  this  is  the  method  that  has  been  adhered  to. 
Except  for  some  experiments  on  the  subject  of  which  those  of 
Landolt  described  in  the  next  chapter  (p.  103)  are  typical,  the 
world  of  science  has  been  content  to  look  upon  the  conservation 
of  mass  as  an  axiom,  the  verification  of  which  lay  in  the  fact 
that  its  deductions  were  found  to  agree  with  experiment.  In  all 
analytical  work  its  validity  is  assumed,  and  it  is  proved  by  the 
feet  that — within  the  limits  of  experimental  error — the  results 
of  complete  analysis  always  add  up  to  100  per  cent.  And  even 
in  the  very  few  cases  on  record  where  very  dccurate  complete 

^  ThiB  is  the  ease  whether  we  work  synthetically,  starting  with  a  known  weight 
of  metallic  copper,  changing  this  by  strong  heating  in  a  current  of  oxygen,  or  by 
lome  other  method,  into  the  oxide,  and  weighing  the  oxide  so  formed ;  or  analytic- 
ally, starting  with  a  known  weight  of  the  oxide,  reducing  this  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  and  weighing  the  copper  formed. 
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analyses  or  syntheses  have  been  made,  this  has  not  been  done  to 

test  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  which  the  law  could 
Th6  law  tested  be  ppovcd  to  hold,  but  rather  to  make  the  degree 
of  complete  of  approximation  between  the  actually  found  num- 
•yntiJCMsr"        bers  and  those  required  by  the  law  a  touchstone  for 

the  accuracy  of  the  experimental  work.  But  though 
not  undertaken  for  this  purpose,  such  complete  syntheses  and 
analyses  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  law,  and  Stas^ 
in  his  wonderful  atomic  weight  determinations  supplies  us  with 
the  necessary  material. 

**  I  have  considered  it  essential  to  radically  alter  the  system  of  synthesis 
and  analysis  followed  by  all  chemists.  Hitherto,  the  syntheses  and  the 
analyses  have  been  made  by  difference.  This  method  presupposes  in  the  case 
of  synthesis  that  the  weight  of  the  element  actually  determined  enters  with- 
out loss  into  the  compound,  and  further  that  the  compound  formed  and 
weighed  contains  absolutely  nothing  but  the  other  simple  or  compound  sub* 
stance  that  had  been  combined  with  the  first.  Similarly  in  analysis  it 
presupposes  that  the  difference  actually  represents  the  weight  of  the  other 
simple  or  compound  substance  combined  with  the  one  actually  weighed." 

This  passage  makes  us  realise  how,  even  in  research  work  of 
a  high  order,  certain  assumptions  are  made,  and  how  it  may 
become  necessary  to  test  the  validity  of  these  in  proportion  as 
greater  accuracy  is  required.  Stas  here  challenges  the  ajssumption 
that  nothing  is  lost,  either  of  the  constituent  or  of  the  compound 
actually  weighed,  and  that  nothing  is  added  in  the  form  of 
accidental  impurities.  He  wishes  to  put  these  two  assumptions 
to  an  experimental  test  by  making  complete  analyses  and  syntheses^ 
the  test  being  therefore  based  on  the  implicitly  made  assumption 
of  the  absolute  validity  of  the  law  of  conservation  of  mass  : 

^' Hence  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  such  syntheses  and  analyses... 
a  method  should  be  used  in  which,  besides  the  weight  of  each  separate 
element,  we  should  actually  determine  the  weight  of  the  combined  elements^ 
Thus,  in  a  synthesis  from  the  substances  A  and  B,  we  must  determine  the 
weight  of  ^,  the  weight  of  B^  and  after  their  combination  the  weight  of  AB 
produced  ;  and  likewise  in  analysis,  to  ascertain  the  ratio  AB  to  C  in  a 

1  Stas,  b.  1818  at  Louvain,  d.  1891  at  BruBsels,  where  most  of  his  work  wa» 
done  in  his  private  laboratoiy.  He  owes  bis  place  amongst  the  heroes  of  the 
science  to  his  marvellously  exact  researches  on  chemical  composition.  The  most 
important  of  his  memoirs  on  this  subject  are:  "Recherches  ear  les  rapports 
r^iproqnes  des  poids  atomiqnes,'*  and  "Nonvelles  recherches  snr  les  lois  des 
proportions  ohimiques."  Bmzelles,  Bui.  Acad,  Belffique,  z.  1860 ;  xzzy.  1865 ; 
(Euvrea  complltet,  i.  (pp.  308,  419). 
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compound  ABC,  we  mu^t  weigh  ABC,  and  also  AB  and  C  which  are  formed 
from  it." 

To  Stas,  on  the  assumption  of  the  absolute  validity  of  the  law 
of  conservation  of  mass,  the  smallness  of  the  difference  between 
the  values  AB  and  (A  +  B\  or  between  ABC  and  (AB  +  Cf),  becomes 
the  measure  of  the  purity  of  the  material  used  and  of  the  absence 
of  mechanical  loss  in  the  process ;  but  whenever  these  same  numbers 
are  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  law  of  conservation  of  mass,  the 
argument  runs  :  "  When  the  utmost  care  and  skill  are  directed  to 
purifying  the  materials  employed,  and  to  preventing  any  mechanical 
loss,  as  was  done  by  Stas  in  a  manner  never  attempted  before  and 
not  surpassed  since ;  and  when  therefore  it  may  be  supposed  that 
no  appreciable  error  arises  fix)m  such  causes:  then  it  is  found 
that  the  weight  of  a  compound  is  practically  that  of  the  sum  of 
the  components  from  which  it  is  formed  (synthesis),  or  into  which 
it  is  decomposed  (analysis)."  Thus  interpreted  the  work  becomes 
a  direct  experimental  verification  of  the  law  of  conservation  of 
mass. 

It  remains  now  to  show  in  what  manner  and  with  what  results 
Stas  carried  out  these  experiments.  Nothing  short  of  the  actual 
perusal  of  his  own  account  in  the  Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  lea 
Lois  des  Proportions  ChimiqueSf  1865,  can  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  his  method,  of  the  care  and  ingenuity  expended  on  the  purifica- 
tion of  all  the  materials  used,  of  the  elaborate  precautions  taken 
against  mechanical  loss,  and  of  how  at  every  step  subsidiary 
investigations  were  undertaken  to  test  the  efficiency  of  all  these 
measures,  and  to  check  the  results  obtained.  So  nothing  will  be 
attempt-ed  here  beyond  an  account  of  the  chemical  processes 
involved  in  the  methods  used,  and  a  statement  of  the  numerical 
results.  Nothing  at  all  will  be  said  about  the  purification  of  the 
materials,  and  no  more  than  is  indispensable  concerning  the 
elaborate  details  of  the  manipulations  involved. 

The  complete   syntheses  made   by  Stas  were  those  of  silver 
iodide  and  of  silver  bromide.     The  principle  of  both  these  being 

identical,  the  synthesis  of  the  iodide  alone  will  be 
Stas' complete  dealt  with  here.  From  previous  experiments,  it  was 
^e/Side.        kuowu  that  the  ratio  by  weight  in  which  iodine  and 

silver  combine  is  very  nearly  that  of  117592  to  1. 
Quantities  of  most  carefully  and  most  elaborately  purified  iodine 
and  silver  were  weighed  out  accurately  in  that  ratio,  in  one  special 
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experiment  32'4665  grams  of  iodine  and  27*6092  grams  of  silver'. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to  bring  about  combination 
between  these  quantities  of  silver  and  iodine,  under  conditions 
which  should  minimise  the  possibility  of  any  loss  of  either  sub- 
stance or  of  the  compound  formed.  With  this  object,  the  iodine 
was  converted  into  a  solution  of  ammonium  iodide,  and  the  silver 
into  a  solution  of  silver  sulphate. 

"  [The  method  employed]  for  the  conversion  of  a  given  weight  of  iodine 
into  ammonium  iodide  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  titrated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphite,  containing  an  amount  of  free  ammonia  equal  to  that  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  neutral  ammonium  sulphite.  The  iodine  dissolves  in  this 
liquid  with  evolution  of  heat,  changing  the  neutral  sulphite  into  the  neutral 
sulphate  of  ammonium,  and  itself  passing  into  ammonium  iodide.  The  liquid 
is  absolutely  colourless,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  least  trace  of  excess  of 
ammonium  sulphite,  it  remains  so  indefinitely*.'' 

^  The  numbers  given  here,  and  in  all  following  aooounts  of  Stae'  work,  are, 
unleRs  otherwise  specified,  those  of  weights  in  vacuo,  caloolated  from  the  numbers 
obtained  by  weighing,  with  platinum  or  brass  weights,  the  substances  contained  in 
vessels  which  were  either  fuU  of  dry  air  or  vacuous.  Goucerning  the  process  of 
weighing  and  the  applicatiou  of  the  necessary  corrections  fur  obtaining  the  required 
weights  in  vacuo,  Stas  says:  *' Whenever  the  nature  of  the  materials  did  not 
present  an  absolute  obstacle,  I  carried  out  the  weighings  in  air,  using  as  counter- 
poise to  the  containing  vessel  another  vessel  of  the  same  kind,  of  the  same  surfacey 
and  as  far  as  possible  of  the  same  weight  as  that  which  it  was  intended  to  balance. 

I  did  not  weigh  the  substances  in  evacuated  vessels  except  as  a  eheok,  or  unless 

I  was  dealing  with  materials  which  were  hygroscopic  or  capable  of  condensing  air. 
When  weighing  under  these  conditions,  I  varied  the  procedure  according  to  the 
form  of  the  vessels  which  contained  the  substances  and  which  had  to  be  made 

vacuous I  always  counterpoised  by  an  apparatus  absolutely  identical  in 

external  volume  and  in  the  nature  of  its  surface, and  I  took  all  the  precautions 

required  to  carry  out  the  vacuum  weighings  with  certainty,  and  to  obtain 

constant  results In  order  to  be  able  to  reduoe  all  my  weighings  to  vaeuo^ 

I  have  determined  the  specific  gravity  of  my  platinum  and  brass  weights,  and  have 
found  that  the  platinum  kilogram  displaces  47  c.c.  of  air  and  the  brass  kilogram 
125  c.c.  These  are  the  two  data  which  have  served  for  all  my  calculations, 
whether  I  weighed  the  bodies  in  air  and  applied  the  correction  to  the  weights  used 
and  to  the  substance  weighed,  or  whether  I  weighed  the  bodies  in  vckuo  and 
applied  the  correction  to  the  weights  only." 

'  The  reactions  involved,  and  the  equations  representing  them,  are  : 

(i)    Iodine  +  water  +  ammonium  sulphite = hydriodio  acid  +  ammonium  sulphate. 
I,     +  HjO  +  (NH4)8SOs         =        2HI  +  (NHJ^SO^ 

The  amount  of  hydriodic  acid  formed  is  exactly  equivalent,  as  regards  neutral- 
ising power,  to  the  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  oxidised. 

(ii)   Hydriodio  acid  +  ammonia  =  anmionium  iodide. 
2HI  +     2NH3     =  2NH4I 

This  is  the  ammonia  present  in  the  ammonium  sulphite  solution,  and  which  ia 
equal  in  amount  to  that  used  in  the  formation  of  the  neutral  ammonium  sulphite 
from  sulphurous  acid.  It  in  required  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  hydriodio  acid 
formed,  since  otherwise  the  reverse  reaction  might  occur : 

2HI  +  (NH  J5SO4 = I,  +  H,0  +  (N  H  J,SO, . 
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''To  bring  about  the  traiMrfbrmation  of  the  silver  into  sulphate,  I  first 
diasolTed  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  then  evaporated  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
to  dryness,  and  converted  the  nitrate  into  acid  sulphate,  which  latter  was 
then  heated  with  acid  sulphate  of  ammonium  in  order  to  remove  any  traces 
of  nitrogen  compounds  it  might  have  retained.'* 

The  solution  of  ammoniam  iodide  containing  32*4665  grams 
of  iodine,  and  the  solution  of  very  acid  silver  sulphate  containing 
27*6092  grams  of  silver  were  mixed,  and  the  silver  iodide  formed 
by  their  interaction  was  made  to  settle.  The  supernatant  clear 
solution  might  contain  slight  excess  of  iodine  in  the  form  of 
hydriodic  acid,  or  of  silver  in  the  form  of  silver  sulphate.  Previous 
experiments  had  shown  that  with  iodine  and  silver  mixed  in  the 
ratio  of  1*17592  to  1,  the  element  in  excess  must  be  iodine.  To 
change  the  excess  of  iodine  present  as  hydriodic  acid  into  silver 
iodide,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  silver  required  for  this 
purpose,  formed  the  next  step.  A  standard  solution  of  silver 
sulphate,  i.e.y  a  solution  containing  in  a  known  volume  a  known 
weight  of  silver,  was  used,  and  for  this  purpose  run  into  the  clear 
liquid  as  long  as  any  further  turbidity  was  produced.  In  the 
experiment  specially  referred  to,  the  volume  of  solution  required 
to  accomplish'  this  contained  0*0131  grams  of  silver.  The  silver 
iodide  resulting  from  the  combination  of  all  the  iodine  and  all 
the  silver  present  was  then  most  carefully  washed  by  decantation 
at  a  raised  temperature,  and  after  having  been  introduced  into  a 
suitable  vessel,  it  was  carefully  dried  and  weighed.  The  weight 
Jbund  was  600860. 

Stas  explains  why  in  these  syntheses,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice;  he  did  not  always  work  with  quantities  as  large  as  those 
used  in  the  last  of  the  experiments  summarised  in  the  table  on 
'  p.  68. 

**  Iodide  of  silver,  produced  in  a  liquid  which  contains  much  free  sulphuric 
acid,  retains  this  acid  with  extreme  tenacity.  But  the  complete  removal  of 
this  acid  by  way  of  washing  is  an  absolute  necessity  ;  otherwise,  on  drying 
the  iodide,  in  consequence  of  the  concentration  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  iodine 
is  liberated.... I  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  do  the  washing  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  because  of  the  presence  of  traces  of  sulphurous  acid,  which, 
under  the  action  of  light,  would  slowly  alter  the  silver  iodide,  this  had  to  be 
done  in  a  dark  room.  Further,  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  the  iodide  and 
the  production  of  a  milky  liquid,  the  clearing  of  which  is  alow  and  trouble- 
some, I  have  been  obUged  to  continue  the  washing  day  and  night  until  com- 
pleted, with  the  temperature  slowly  and  steadily  rising.  But  however  rapidly 

5—2 
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one  may  perform  this  operation,  as  soon  as  the  weight  of  the  iodide  exceeds 
100  grams,  forty-six  to  sixty  hours  of  uninterrupted  work  is  required  in  a 
dark  room,  the  air  of  which  becomes  heated  and  damp  from  the  vapours  of 
the  water  bath.  It  is  evident  that  such  work  soon  exceeds  human  power, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  repeat  it  a  large  number  of  times.'' 

It  is  a  satis&ction  that  of  such  an  experiment  Stas  himself 
could  say: 

"The  synthesis  has  therefore  been  complete.    I  recovered  with  unexpected 
accuracy  the  weight  of  the  elements  I  had  made  to  react." 

The  following  table  embodies  the  results  of  four  complete 
syntheses  of  silver  iodide,  carried  out  by  Stas  according  to  the 
above  method. 


Complete  Syntheses  of  Silver  Iodide, 


1 

1 
1 

Weitfhtof 
iodine 
taken 

Weijrht  of 
suTer 
taken 

Weight  of 
silver  added 
for  the  pre- 
cipitation of 
the  iodine 
that  had  re- 
mained in 
the  state  of 
hydrlodic 
add 

Sum  of  the 
weights  of 
lodme  and 
of  silver 
used 

Weight  of 
the  silver 
iodide 
produced 

60  0860 

86-6668 

82-8376 

296-6240 

Difference 
between  the 
weight  of 
silver  iodide 
produced, 
and  the  sum 
of  the  weights 
of  iodine  and 
of  silver  used 

• 

Difference 
between  the 
weight  of  the 
compound 
and  the  sum 
of  the  weights 
of  its  con- 
stituents, 
calculated  for 
100  of  the 
compound 

82-4665 

46-8282 

44-7699 

160-2762 

27-6092 

89-8223 

88-0620 

186*2962 

0-0181 
00182 
00175 
00695 

60-0888 

86-6687 

82-8394 

296-6300 

0-0028 
00034 
00019 
0-0060 

-0046 
-•0089 
-■0028 
-•0020 

The  results  of  his  complete  analyses  of  silver  iodate  were  no 
less  wonderfiil: 

*'In  the  analysis  of  the  iodate  in  tei-ms  of  the  weights  of  the  oxygen  and 
the  iodide  produced,  I  resorted  to  the  action  of  heat  and  absorbed  the  oxygen 
liberated  by  means  of  copper  heated  to  redness  ^    As  I  did  not  succeed  in 

obtaining  the  silver  salt  free  from  traces  of  water,  I  collected 
Stas'  complete  ^nd  weighed  the  water  obtained  in  the  decomposition  of 
ai"ver  iodate.       ^he  iodate  analysed.     In  the  reduction  of  the  iodate  by  heat 

it  always  happens  that  traces  of  the  salt  itself,  of  silver 
iodide,  and  even  of  iodine,  are  carried  away  mechanically ;  I  therefore  took 
special  precautions  to  protect  myself  from  these  sources  of  error.     Pure 

*  Silver  iodate  (heated)  =  Silver  iodide -J- oxygen:   AgI0,=AKl+30. 
Copper  (heated)  +  oxygen = copper  oxide :  Cu  -f  0 = CuO. 


I 
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oijgen  produces  vivid  incandeecence  in  finely  divided  copper  prerioualy 
heated  to  dull  redneaa;  the  oiide  thua  obtained  adheres  firmly  to  the  tube, 
Mtd  may  even  cauae  its  rupture  on  cooling.  To  prevent,  auch  an  accident 
I  carried  out  the  fixation  of  the  oiygen  by  the  copper  in  an  atmosphere  of 
nitrogen,  which  I  had  to  load  in  pure  and  dry.  Before  the  analyeis  I  had  to 
weigh  the  different  piecea  of  apparatua  empty  of  nitrogen,  and  I  had  to  do 
so  again  after  the  decompoaition  of  the  iodate  and  the  absorption  of  the 
oiygen  by  the  copper.... All  these  conditiona  combined  have  rendered  the 
analysis  of  the  iodate  a  moat  complicated  and  delicate  operation,  simple 
though  it  seems  at  first  aighL" 

Apparatus  used  by  Stas  for  the  Complete  Analysis  of 
Silver  lodate. 


A — G  {not  teprodnced  here)  oompriasB ; 
(i)  gasometer  oontaining  nitrogen, 
(ii)      elaborate  apparatus  for  freeing  the  nitrogen  from  oxygen,  moisture  and 

carbonic  a«id, 
(iii)    air-pump. 
B^^Two-necked  balb  for  the  heating  of  the  iilver  iodate.     The  end  nearest  to  I 
contain!  the  different  rabstaDeeB  employed  to  retain  the  traoes  of  silver  iodate, 
silver  iodide  and  iodine  carried  over  mechanically. 
I  =  t 

J  =  System  for  the  condensation  of  the  water ;  it  is  composed  of  3  U.tabei  filled 
with  pomioe  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid. 

K  —  U-tnbe  filled  with  pumice  and  sulphnrio  acid  tor  testing  the  complete 
retention  of  the  water  b;  J. 

to  protect  K  from   the 


Tbe  preceding  reproduction  of  {part  of)  the  plate  accompanying 
Stas'  memoir,  together  with  the  following  tabular  representation 
of  his  results,  show  what  apparatus  he  employed,  how  he  used  it, 
and  what  results  he  obtained. 
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^  The  results  obtained  in  two  experiments  performed  with  iodate 
prepared  fix)m  silver  sulphate^  and  silver  dithionate'  respectively 
were: 


(8) 

11 

{*) 

(( 

<6) 
(6) 

II 
II 

S^ 

Neii 
II 

(9) 

II 

(10) 
(11) 

II 
II 

Before  the  decompotition. 

(1)  Weight  of  the  bulb  apparatoB  H,  eTaouated  after 
haying  been  filled  with  nitrogen 

(2)  „  of  the  same  apparatus  with  the  slightly  moist 
iodate,  evacuated  after  having  been  filled 
with  nitrogen 

of  the  tube  /  filled  with  copper,  evacuated 

after  having  been  filled  with  nitrogen 
of  the  system  J,  intended  to  collect  the 

water  contained  in  the  iodate    

of  the  combined  systems  H,  I,  J 
of  the  tube  K 

After  the  deeomposition. 

Weight  of  the  combined  systems  H,  I,  J 

of  the  bulb  apparatus  H,  evacuated  from 

nitrogen 
of    the   copper   tube    I,    evacuated    from 
nitrogen 

of  the  system  J        

of  the  tube  K  

Hence : 

Weight  of  the  slightly  moist  iodate  in  air=  (2)  -  (1) 

„  „  „  in  vacuo* 

„       of  water  contained  in  the  iodate  ^(10)  -  (4) 

„       of  dry  iodate  in  vacuo         

„       of  iodide  in  air  =  (8)-(l) 

„       of  iodide'in  vcumo     

„       of  oxygen  in  air  b  (9)  -  <8) 

„       of  oxygen  in  vacuo 

Weight  of  silver  iodide  +  weight  of  oxygen 
Difference  between  the  weight  of  iodate  used,  and 

the  sum  of  the  weights  of  its  constituents 
This  difference  calculated  for  100  of  iodate 

^    Silver  sulphate    +  potassium  iodate  »  silver  iodate  +   potassium  sulphate 
(fairly  sol.  in  water)  (sol.)  (insol.)  (sol.) 

AgjSO^  +  2KI0,  sr      2AglO,       +  K^SO^ 

'  Silver  dithionate  +  potassium  iodate  s=  silver  iodate  +  potassium  dithion&te 
(vety  sol.  in  water)  (sol.)  (insol.)  (sol.) 

AgaSA         +  2KI0,  =      2AgI0,        +  K,S,0. 

'  That  the  weight  in  va^uo  is  less  than  the  weight  in  air,  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  equation : 

wt.  in  vacuo  =swt,  in  air+wt.  of  air  displaced  by  substance  weighed -wt.  of  air 

displaced  by  weights  used ; 

the  second  term  {Le,  wl  of  air  displaced  by  substance  weighed)  is  zero,  the  8ii1>- 
stance  weighed  having  been  contained  in  an  exhaoBted  tube. 


I 

n 

lodftte 

prepared 

fromtUver 

Bttlphate  and 

potaalum 

Iodate. 

Iodate 

prepared 

fromtUver 

dithionate  and 

potaflriom 

iodate. 

grams. 

grams. 

602-8015 

928-5415 

700-6470 

1086-4160 

472-7586 

472-8130 

882-5210 

882-5930 

2005-9215 

108-2068 

103-2075 

2005*9220 

688-8945 

1058-7245 

489-4860 

499-4230 

882-5925 

882-6720 

108-2072 

108-2080 

98-8455 

156*8746 

98-8896 

156-8649 

0-0715 

0*0790 

98*2681 

81-5980 

156*7859 
1301830 

81-5880 

1801766 

16-6825 

26*6100 

16-6816 

26-6084 

98*2695 

156*7839 

+  0-0014 

-0-0020 

+  0*0014 

-0-0013 
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A  critical'  examination  of  the  numbers  set  out  in  the  table 
reveals  in  a  variety  of  ways  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  Stas' 
work. 

The  differences  between  (11)  and  (6),  which  are  •0004  grams 
and  '0006  grams  respectively,  prove  how  well  the  system  of  drying 
tubes  J  had  worked  ;  that  is,  how  complete  had  been  the  retention 
of  the  water  liberated  from  the  moist  iodate.  The  weighing  of 
the  combined  systems  jET,  /,  /,  before  and  after  the  decomposition, 
is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  Stas  checked  his  results  by 
different  determinations  of  the  same  quantities. 

"  To  check  the  accuracy  of  my  weighings,  I  suspended  from  the  balance, 
before  and  after  the  analysis,  the  three  systems  H^  I,  •/,  en  bloc.  Since  the 
oxygen  and  the  traces  of  water  liberated  in  the  decoitiposition  [of  the  iodate 
contained  in  JT]  were  retained,  the  one  in  the  copper  tube  /,  and  the  other 
in  the  tubes  J  provided  for  the  condensation  of  the  water,  the  total  weight  of 
the  three  systems  should,  after  the  experiment,  within  the  limits  of  experi- 
mental error,  be  the  same  as  before." 

A  counterpoise  was  used,  consisting  of  a  set  of  tubes,  the 
external  volume  of  which  had  been  made  identical  with  that  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  system  HIJ,  and  it  was  ascertained  by 
actual  trial  that  when  equilibrium  had  been  established,  it  was 
maintained  independent  of  changes  in  temperature  and  pressure 
of  the  surrounding  air,  and  that  no  alteration  in  weight  occurred 
consequent  on  the  operation  of  filling  HIJ  with  nitrogen  and 
subsequently  evacuating  them. 

*'  I  left  the  system  suspended  from  the  balance  during  120  hours,  in  the 
course  of  which  time  I  made  the  temperature  of  the  room  vary  between  5° 
and  28**,  without  any  appreciable  change  in  weight  having  occurred.  During 
this  interval,  the  barometric  pressure  varied  between  761  and  769  mm." 

The  difference  between  2005*9215,  the  weight  of  the  whole 
apparatus  before  the  decomposition,  and  2005*9220,  the  weight 
after  decomposition,  is  only  '0005,  a  brilliant  proof  of  the  skill  of 
the  experimenter.  These  numbers  may  be  used  directly  for  the 
purposes  of  the  verification  of  the  law  of  conservation  of  mass, 
and  the  experiment  furnishing  them  is  of  the  same  type  as  some 
of  those  of  Lavoisier  described  before  (ante,  p.  62).  *  The  proof 
consisted  in  showing  that  the  weight  of  a  system,  within  which  a 
reaction  had  occurred,  differed  by  not  more  than  half  a  milligram 
from  what  its  weight  had  been  before  the  reaction. 
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But  a  more  important  demonstration  of  the  validity  of  the 
principle  of  conservation  of  mass  is  supplied  by  the  close  agree- 
ment between  the  weights  of  the  silver  iodate  and  the  sum  of  the 
weights  of  the  silver  iodide  and  oxygen ;  because  for  these  it  is 
possible  to  refer  the  diflFerences  found  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
changed.  The  discrepancies  between  Stas'  results  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  absolute  validity  of  the  principle  of  conservation  of 
mass  are  only  +  '0014  per  cent,  and  —  0013  per  cent,  respectively. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  these  results  represented  the  highest 
perfection  attained  in  measurements  of  this  kind,  and  they  stood 
out  conspicuously,  unapproached  by  any  other  work  in  the  same 
field.  But  in  1895  E.  W.  Morley  published  in  the  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge  the  results  of  his  many  years*  work 

on  the  gravimetric  composition  of  waters  The 
Morley 'a  com-     ingenuity,  perseverance,  and  skill  with  which  this 

plete  syntheses        .  .     '^  , 

of  water.  investigation  was  planned,  the  enormous  difficulties 

encountered  and  overcome,  and  the  wonderful  agree- 
ment between  the  results  obtained  by  diflFerent  methods,  allow  of 
its  being  classed  with  the  very  best  of  Stas'  work.  Amongst 
these  experiments  of  Morley's  is  a  set  of  complete  syntheses  of 
water,  in  which  the  hydrogen,  the  oxygen,  and  the  water  formed 
were  each  weighed.  Of  course  for  Morley,  as  before  him  for  Stas, 
the  object  of  the  complete  synthesis  was  to  obtain  a  check  for  the 
purity  of  his  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  for  the  completeness  of 
the  combination  between  them,  the  absolute  validity  of  the  law 
of  conservation  of  mass  being  assumed.  But,  interchanging  as 
before  what  is  assumed  and  what  is  to  be  proved,  if  we  assume 
sufficient  purity  of  materials  and  absence  of  loss  on  combination, — 
assumptions  which  the  quality  of  Morley 's  work  fully  justifies — we 
may  use  his  results  in  proof  of  the  law  of  conservation  of  mas& 
Here,  again,  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  small  compass  to  give  an 
adequate  account  of  the  details  of  the  experiments,  and  of  the 
many  precautions  taken  and  the  corrections  applied  in  the  case  of 
each  of  the  measurements  involved ;  the  main  points  only  can  be 
dealt  with. 

Fig.  6  represents,  reduced  by  one  half  the  actual  size,  the 
apparatus  used  for  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  for  the  determination  of  the  weight  of  water  produced. 

1  Short  abstract  in :  Nature,  London,  53,  1896  (p.  428). 
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The  hydrogen,  which  was  led  in  through  c,  b,  a,  was  obtained 

I  by  the  action  of  heat  on  palladium  hydride  contained  in  a  tube. 

'  The  difference  between  the  weights  of  palladium  hydride  at 
the  begioning  and  the  end  of  the  experiment  gave  the  weight 
of  hydrogen  supplied  (column  1  of  table,  p.  75). 

Osygen  made  from  potassium  chlorate 
was  stored  in  two  targe  glass  globes,  irom 
which  it  was  made  to  pass  at  a  suitable 
rate  through  d,  b,  a,  into  the  combustion 
chamber  M.  The  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  globes  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  experiment  gave  the 
weight  of  oxygen  supplied  (column  4  of 

I  the  table). 

The  apparatus  depicted  was  weighed 
vacuous,  connection  was  then  made  at  c 
and  d  with  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
reservoirs,  one  of  these  gases  was  allowed 
to  flow  in,  sparks  were  passed  at  aa,  and  the 
other  gas  was  introduced,  whereby  ignition 
was    set    up   at   a;    this    was    continued 

I  until  a  suitable  amount  of  water  had 
been  formed.  The  current  of  the  gases 
was  then  stopped  and  combustion  ceased, 
leaving  in  the  apparatus  the  water  formed, 
together  with  a  residual  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen,  which  were  at  too  low  a 
pressure  for  combustion  to  proceed.  These 
gases  were  drawn  off  by  a  pump  into  a 
vessel  suitable  for  their  eudiometric  analy- 
sis. In  their  exit  from  the  combustion 
chamber  they  passed  through  the  tubes 
bb,  the  phosphorus  pentoxide  in  which  re- 
tained every  trace  of  water.  The  weights  of  this  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  which  had  escaped  combination  were  determined  by  finding 
their  respective  volumes  eudiometrically,  and  multiplying  these 
by  their  densities.  This  determination  involved  therefore  a  know- 
ledge of  the  ratio  by  volume  in  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
combine,  and  of  the  densities  of  these  gases,  quantities  which 
Morley  himself  had  measured  most  accurately  in'  the  course  of 


Fig.  6. 
T,  d,  tabea  tbrough  vhich 
the  hydrogen  and  oi;- 


buptioD  o] 

/,  /,  ptatinnm  wires  for 
Bpsrking  and  igniting 
the  inflowing  gages  at 
either  of  the  tubes  a,  a. 

in,  oombuBtion  gfaAmbeT. 
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this  investigatioiL  Moreover,  the  amount  of  residual  gas  wa.s 
so  small  that  any  slight  error  in  the  values  used  for  the  volume 
ratio  and  for  the  densities  would  have  had  but  little  influence  on 
the  final  result.  The  weights  of  residual  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are  given  in  columns  2  and  5.  The  apparatus  from  which  the 
residual  uncombined  gases  had  been  withdrawn  was  then  weighed 
again,  the  difference  between  this  and  its  original  weight  giving 
the  weight  of  water  formed  (column  8). 

The  results  of  nine  such  complete  syntheses  are  embodied  in 
the  following  table.  Morley's  No.  IV,  in  which  experiment  the 
apparatus  broke  before  completion,  does  not  contain  sufficient 
data  for  the  present  purpose;  Nos.  VI  and  X  are  evidently- 
disfigured  by  misprints,  and  therefore  all-  three  are  omitted. 

The  last  column  gives  the  differences  between  the  "experi- 
mental" numbers  and  those  required  according  to  the  principle 
of  conservation  of  mass.  From  the  smajlness  of  these  numbers, 
and  firom  the  fact  that  they  are  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes 
negative,  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  the  discrepancy  between 
experiment  and  theory  to  experitaental  error,  rather  than  to 
limited  validity  of  the  principle  involved. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

EXACT  AND  APPROXIMATE  LAWS. 

**  Pendant  longtemps  les  chirmstes  et  les  physiciens,  d^  Pinstant  quHls 

ont  vu  certains  fails  se  reproduire  avec  une  apparence  de  r^gvlariU^ 

ont  cru  a  Vexixtence  d^une  loi  natureUe  susceptible  d'itre  exprimee 

par  une  relation  maihimatique  simple;  de  plus  Us  ant  contract^ 

^habitude  de  considerer  la  loi  comme  d&montree  du  moment  quails 

avaient  ex^cuid  ou  des  pesSes  on  des  mesures  qui  ne  ien  Scartaient 

pas  trop.*^ 

St  AS,  1865. 

The  considerations  of  the  last  chapter  should  have  directed  our 
attention  to  the  discrepancy  between  "  experimental  results "  and 

the  numbers  calculated  according  to  the  quantitative 
resSite^d^er  '^^  ^  which  thosc  results  should  conform.  A  critical 
from  the  theo-     examination  of  such  discrepancies,  and  the  referring 

retical,  being  r  xu  x  •    i  •         l  •  J- 

always  of  them  to  spccial  causes,  mvolves  a  previous  discus- 

em>n»!^  ^^         siou   of  the  possiblc  and  probable  accuracy  of  all 

experimental  results.  By  the  accuracy  of  an  experi- 
mental result  we  mean  the  approximation  of  the  value  found  to 
the  true  one,  and  we  must  from  the  outset  realise  clearly  that  the 
result  of  any  quantitative  experiment  will  never  absolutely  coincide 
with  the  real  value  of  the  eflFect  measured.  According  to  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment  this  approximation  may  be  more  or 
less  near. 

"Nothing  is  more  certain  in  scientific  method  than  that  approximate 
coincidence  alone  can  be  expected.  In  the  measurement  of  continuous 
quantity,  i)erfect  correspondence  must  be  purely  accidental,  and  should  give 
rise  to  suspicion  rather  than  to  satisfaction."    (Jevons,  Principles  of  Science,) 

The  constant  existence  of  various  classes  of  error  can  be  mini- 
mised, but  never  entirely  removed. 
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^  It  is  surprising  to  learn  the  number  of  causes  of  error  which  enter  into 
Fen  the   simplest  experiment,  when  we  strive  to  attain  the  most  rigid 
jy."     (Jevons,  ibid.) 

But  however  large  the  number  of  possible  causes  of  error  may 
;  in  chemical  work,  that  is  in  the  investigation  of  the  properties 

»aa«ificAtion  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  they  can  all  be  classified 
ing  ^em-     Under  the  three  heads  of  chemical,  physical,  and  per- 

i»ientt'j^cord      s^^^l  crrors.     Each  of  these  classes  requires  separate 

loff  to  their       Consideration  ^ 


itause. 


1.  The  errors  arising  fi-om  chemical  causes, 
t.  Errors  due  from  the  fact  that  we  may  not  really  be  dealing:  with 
cauaes.  the  amount  and  the  kind  of  matter  supposed  to  be 

present. 

(a)     The  method  employed  may  be  faulty.     It  may  assume  a 
reaction  to  be  completed  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 

substances  participating  is  present  in  excess.     So, 
(a)  The  for  instancc,  a  colour  change  in  a  substance  termed 

method  is  ,       .  ° 

faulty.  an  indicator  may  be   supposed  to  exactly  mark   a 

I  condition  in   which   free  acid  and   free   alkali   are 

absent,  whilst  in  reality,  according  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
I  indicator,  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  free  acid  or  alkali  may 
be  required  to  produce  the  change.  Or,  when  we  estimate  the 
quantity  of  an  element  or  group  of  elements  present  by  trans- 
formation into  an  insoluble  compound  of  known  composition,  and 
make  the  amount  of  the  compound  formed  the  measure  of  the 
amount  of  the  element  or  groups  of  elements  present  in  it,  the 
insoluble  substance  formed  may,  under  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment, not  really  have  the  composition  assumed.  For  instance, 
'barium  sulphate  precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  much 
ferric  iron  always  carries  down  with  it  some  of  that  iron,  and 
hence  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  formed  is  not  a  true  measure 
of  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  to  be  estimated.  An  interesting 
example  of  error  due  to  a  faulty  chemical  method  is  found  in 
Morley's  criticism  of  Leduc's  method  for  determining  the  ratio  by 
volume  in  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen  unite  to  form  water.  Leduc 
had  assumed  that  electrolytic  gas  (mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  water)  contained  its  constituents  in 

>  A  more  nstial  clasflification  of  errors  is  into  those  due  to  the  method,  the 
instroments,  and  the  observer  respectively. 
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the  ratio  in  which  these  are  combised  in  water,  and  hence  that  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  densities  of  the  mixture,  the  oxygen, 
and  the  hydrogen  respectively,  were  all  the  data  necessary  for 
calculating  the  volume  ratio  required  S  and  that  the  accuracy 
attained  would  depend  only  on  that  of  the  three  density  determina- 
tions. But  Morley  pointed  out  that,  probably  owing  to  secondaiy 
reactions  in  the  electrol)rtic  cell,  electrolytic  gas  always  contains 
excess  of  hydrogen. 

No  care  bestowed  on  manipulation  and  on  accuracy  of  measure- 
ment can  reduce  the  error  due  to  such  faulty  methods.  Special 
investigations  are  required  to  detect  these  errors,  and  in  order  to 
remove  them  the  method  must  be  modified :  e.g.  if,  previous  to 
precipitation  with  barium  chloride,  all  the  ferric  iron  present  in 
solution  with  the  sulphate  is  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state,  there 
will  not  be  the  same  tendency  for  the  iron  to  come  down  with  the 
barium  sulphate.  Or  the  effect  produced  by  the  error  must  be 
measured  and  a  suitable  correction  applied:  e,g,  the  amount  of 
free  acid  or  alkali  required  to  turn  a  certain  amount  of  purple 
litmus  to  red  or  to  blue  must  be  ascertained;  the  amount  of 
hydrogen  left  after  explosion  of  the  electrolytic  gas  must  be  found. 

(6)  The  substances  weighed  may  not  be  pure,  and  there  may 
be  mechanical  loss  in  the  process  of  the  reaction  investigated. 

For  instance,  in  the  quantitative  synthesis  by  dif- 
{b)  Impurities  fercuce  of  silver  iodide,  that  is,  in  the  determination 
caiioss.  of  the   weight  of  silver  iodide   obtainable   from   a 

certain  weight  of  silver,  the  experimental  result  will 
differ  from  the  true  one  by  an  amount  dependent  on :  firstly,  the 
purity  of  the  silver  originally  weighed  out;  secondly,  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  this  silver  had  entered  into  the  composition^ 
of  the  silver  iodide;  and  thirdly,  the  retention  by  the  silver 
iodide  of  impurities  derived  from  the  substances  it  had  come 
into  contact  with  during  its  formation,  such  as  sulphuric  acid, 
water,  etc.  The  influence  on  the  final  result  of  these  various 
causes  of  error  would  of  course  be  different.     Impurities  in  the 

^  Let  a  vols,  of  hydrogen  of  density  Da  combine  with  6  vols,  of  oxygen  of 
density  Z>o  and  let  the  density  of  the  miztare  of  the  two  gases  present  in  the  ratio 
a :  &  be  Djy,  then 

a  D/,  +  6  Do=  (a  +  6)  Dv, 
from  which  it  follows  that 

aDo-Du 


r 
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silver    would,  according  to   their  nature,   make  the  final  value 
^ higher  or  lower  than  the  correct  one;    the  presence  of  carbon, 
'  which  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  does  not  form  a 
^  stable  iodide,  would  make  it  lower;   the  presence  of  copper,  of 
which  the  combining  ratio  with  iodine  is  less  than  that  between 
silver  and  iodine,  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  iodide 
formed.      Mechanical   loss   of  silver,   or   of  silver   iodide,  would 
,  lower  the  final  value ;  whilst  the  impurities  in  the  silver  iodide 
would   raise   it.     The    magnitude   of   the   error  due   to    loss   of 
material,  and  to  the  presence  of  such  impurities  as  are  accumu- 
I  lated  in  the  process  of  synthesis,  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
experimenter,  and  is  likely  to  vary  somewhat  in  the  individual 
experiments.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  silver  used  is  homo- 
i  geneous,  that  is,  if  the  impurities  present  in  it  are  uniformly 
i  distributed,  then  the  value  of  the  error  due  to  this  cause  will 
remain  constant,  however  often  the  experiment  may  be  repeated 
with  the  same  material.     Hence  to  detect  a  constant  error  due  to 
impure  material,  the  experiments  must  be  repeated,  not  with  the 
same  material,  but  with  material  derived  fix)m  different  sources. 
The  preparation  of  pure  substances  is  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty ;  and  what  is  even  more  difficult  is  the  determination  of  the 
degree  of  purity  attained.     Ordinary  chemical  methods  fail  at  an 
early  stage ;  very  small  quantities  of  substances,  especially  when 
very  diluted,  that  is,  mixed  with  a  comparatively  large  amount  of 
others,  do  not  answer  to  their  characteristic  qualitative  reactions. 
And   hence   the  test  of  purity  is  looked   for  in  the  agreement 
between  the  results  obtained  with  specimens  of  the  same  sub- 
stance prepared  by  different  methods.     Thus,  in  the  analysis  of 
silver  iodate  described  in  the  last  chapter,  Stas  used  two  specimens 

• 

of  the  salt,  and  found  that : 

Silver  iodate  from  silver  sulphate  and  potass,  iodate  contained  16*976  ^/q  oxygen. 
„        „        „        „     dithionate  „  „  „        16-972%      ,i 

The  close  agreement  between  these  numbers  leads  to  the 
inference,  either  that  both  samples  of  iodate  had  been  fi-ee  fi^om 
an  amount  of  impurity  large  enough  to  appreciably  influence  the 
final  result,  or  else  that  both  samples,  though  differently  prepared, 
had  contained  exactly  the  same  amount  of  impurities.  The  first 
alternative  is  the  simpler,  and  hence  the  more  likely  to  be  true. 
And  of  course,  the  greater  the  number  of  methods  used  in  the 


1 
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preparation  of  the  materials,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that 
concordance  in  the  results  is  due  to  the  common  absence  of  impu- 
rities, rather  than  to  the  presence  of  these  in  quantities  which 
would  produce  the  same  amount  of  effect  in  each  case. 

2.     The  errors  arising  from  physical  causes,  due  to  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  permanent  or  temporary  physical  conditions  the 

values  found  for  physical  quantities  such  as  weight, 
to  phSJafcai"*  volume,  prcssure,  etc.  are  either  not  the  true  ones, 
causes.  qj.  j^q^  those  actually  sought. 

(a)    The  measuring  instruments  used  may  not  be  correct  or 
not  sufficiently  sensitive.     The  arms  of  a  balance   may   not   be 

equal,  the  weights  may  not  be  true  to  the  standard 
(fl)The  instru-     uuits  uor  bear  to  each  other  the  required  relations. 

ments  used  are  ,  ^  ' 

not  correct,  or  the  measuring  vessels  may  be  imperfectly  graduated, 
sensitive!*"  ^     the  thermometer  may  have  its  fixed  points  marked 

wrong;  or  the  mechanical  construction  of  all  these 
instruments  may  be  such  that  small  differences  in  the  quantities 
to  be  measured  escape  detection :  an  overweight  of  several  milli- 
grams placed  in  one  pan  of  the  balance  may  fail  to  produce  a 
shifting  of  the  pointer,  the  neck  of  a  graduated  flask  may  be  so 
wide  that  several  drops  of  liquid  added  or  taken  away  would  still 
seem  to  leave  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  same  position  relatively 
to  the  mark,  etc.  The  faults  in  the  instruments  which  cause 
constant  errors  can  only  be  detected  by  the  special  testing  of 
these  instruments,  whereby  the  value  of  the  error  may  be  ascer- 
tained and  used  as  a  correction.  A  balance,  the  arms  of  which 
are  of  unequal  length  will,  if  sufficiently  sensitive,  lend  itself 
perfectly  to  accurate  weight  determinations,  provided  that  the 
ratio  of  the  length  of  the  arms  is  determined,  or  that  the  method" 
of  double  weighing  or  of  weighing  by  substitution  is  resorted  to. 
Some  extra  work  is  thrown  on  to  the  experimenter  who  has  to 
use  an  instrument  affected  by  such  an  error,  but  no  extra  work 
would  enable  him  to  obtain  a  value  correct  to  milligrams  with  a 
balance  which  will  only  turn  with  an  overweight  of  '01  gram. 
Again,  if  a  narrow-necked  measuring  vessel  marked  100  c.c.  had 
on  various  trials  been  found  to  hold  weights  of  water  which 
correspond  to  volumes  varying  between  9842  and  98*46  c.c,  then 
it  will  be  known  and  it  may  be  permanently  indicated,  that  its 
volume   is  98*4   c.c.   and   that   the   process   of  filling  it   to    the 
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mark  will  be  attended  with  variations  of  probably  not  more  than 
[  02  C.C. ;  whilst  a  similar  very  wide-necked  vessel  may  be  found 
to  hold  from  99*71  to  100*32  cc,  which  gives  a  mean  value  of 
practically  100  cc,  but  with  the  possibility  of  successive  fillings 
differing  by  as  much  as  *3  c.c.  from  this  mean  vtjue  and  by  as 
much  as  *6  c.c.  from  each  other. 

(6)  Changes  in  the  physical  conditions  may  produce  tempo* 
raTy  alterations  in  the  value  of  the  quantities  measured.    Measuring 

vessels  and  scales  are  correct  for  one  temperature 

of  condition^        ^^J*  ^^'^  orrors  of  Several  milligrams  may  be  made 

in  weighing  a  body  which  is  not  at  the  exact 
temperature  of  the  balance  case;  moreover  the  influence  of  the 
buoyancy  of  the  air,  which  itself  varies  with  the  temperature, 
pressure,  and  hygroscopic  condition,  is  considerable. 

The  accurately  measured  value  of  a  length,  or  volume,  or 
weight  in  air,  is  true  for  certain  physical  conditions  only,  and 
to  make  it  serve  for  other  occasions  it  is  necessary  to  specify 
the  conditions  to  which  it  refers;  for  instance,  in  stating  the 
density  of  a  solid  or  liquid  substance  the  temperature  must  be 
mentioned.  Hence,  in  making  the  measurements  the  physical 
conditions  must  be  carefully  studied,  and  their  influence  on  the 
value  sought  considered.  If  it  is  required  to  find  a  gaseous  density 
at  a  certain  temperature  and  pressure,  either  the  temperature  and 
pressure  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  are  made  equal  to  that 
required ;  or  the  density  is  determined  at  a  certain  other  carefully 
measured  temperature  and  pressure,  and  the  necessary  corrections 
are  then  calculated  on  the  basis  of  known  laws  correlating  change 
in  volume  with  change  in  temperature  and  pressure. 

This  holds  quite  generally :  either  the  physical  conditions  are 
adjusted  to  the  standard  value;  or  they  are  measured,  and  the 
necessary  corrections  calculated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  numerical 
relation  between  the  quantity  required  and  the  conditions.  But 
either  course  presupposes  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  con- 
ditions which  influence  the  quantity  to  be  measured,  and  of  the 
manner  of  this  influence,  a  requirement  which  is  far  irom  being 
always  satisfied.  The  influence  of  pressure  on  the  volume  of  a 
gas  finds  its  expression  in  Boyle's  law,  but  it  had  been  usual  to 
assume  that  pressure  changes  of  not  more  than  one  atmosphere 
had  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  volume  of  solids.     It  was 

F.  6 
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reserved  for  Lord  Rayleigh^  to  point  out  that  this  assumption  led 
to  an  appreciable  constant  error  in  the  determination  of  gaseous 
densities  by  Regnault's  method,  in  which  a  glass  globe  is  weighed, 
first  vacuous,  and  then  full  of  gas,  being  both  times  counterpoised 
by  another  glass  globe  of  exactly  the  same  external  volume  as  the 
fiiU  globe.  But  in  the  first  case  the  external  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  produces  a  shrinkage  of  the  vacuous  globe  which  can 
be  found  by  direct  experiment,  and  which  amounts  to  between  "04 
and  '016  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  globe.  The  efiect  of  this 
shrinkage  is  to  make  the  vacuous  globe  displace  a  smaller  volume 
of  air  than  assumed  and  hence  to  make  its  weight  greater. 
Consequently,  the  weight  of  the  gas,  found  from  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the  globe  when  fiiU  and  when  vacuous,  is 
smaller  than  the  true  value. 

3.  Errors  due  to  the  observer,  and  termed  personal  errors, 
which  comprise  two  distinct  kinds: 

(a)   The  errors  commonly  termed  mistakes,  and 
3.   Errors  which  cousist  in  a  wrong  registration  of  the  values 

obLrver.****  measured.  A  weight  may  be  omitted  in  the  counting 
{a)  Mistake*.  up,  a  scale  misrcad.  Such  errors  are  of  course  abso- 
lutely accidental  and  preventable,  and  repetition  of 
the  experiments  or  the  checking  of  the  results  by  another  observer 
will  lead  to  their  detection,  and  to  the  rejection  of  any  experiment 
in  which  such  had  occurred. 

(6)  The  errors  which  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  our  sense 
organs,  and  which  find   their  analogy  in  the  errors  due  to  the 

want  of  sensitiveness  of  the  physical  instruments 
ienJitivinMs  ^9®^.  In  the  recognition  of  colour  changes,  adjust- 
of  sense  mcut  to  marks,  reading  of  scales,  etc.  etc.   only  a' 

limited  degree  of  certainty  and  accuracy  can  be 
attained.  Training  helps,  and  the  perception  can  be  assisted  by 
the  creation  of  special  conditions.  Practice  will  enable  us  to 
recognise  colour  changes  so  faint  that  at  first  they  would  have 
escaped  detection;  the  change  from  purple  to  red  in  litmus  will 
be  much  more  sharp  and  sudden  if  viewed  in  the  monochromatic 
light  of  a  sodium  flame,  when  the  red  solution  appears  perfectly 
colourless,  while  the  blue  or  violet  looks  like  a  mixture  of  black 
ink  and  water. 

1  London,  Proc,  R,  Soc,  43,  18S8  (p.  861). 
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Certain  of  these  personal  errors  arising  from  limitation  in  the 

^  perceptive  power  of  our  senses  may,  though  varying  slightly  in 

'  amount,  be  in  one  direction  only.     In  the  fixing  of  the  exact 

*  juncture  at  which  a  colour  has  appeared,  the  perception  is  sure  to 

lag  behind  the  effect,  in  the  case  of  disappearance  to  forestall  it ; 

some  people  always  read  a  scale  persistently  higher  or  persistently 

lower  than  do  the  majority.     But  with  other  personal  errors  it  is 

not  so;  a  scale  reading  which  by  accurate  measurement  with  a 

telescope  had  been  found  to  be  30*237,  may,  by  ordinary  reading 

in  several  repetitions  be  recorded  as  30*23,  30*24,  30*25,  that  is, 

sometimes  too  high,  sometimes  too  low. 

'         The  classification  of  errors  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  no  great 

importance,  and  in  whatever  way  done,  it  must  to  a  certain  extent 

be  arbitrary.      The  important  point  which  should 

of  enon  ac-       havc  been  brought  out  by  the  classification  attempted 

Seir°*^effect        above  and  by  the  examples  there  given,  is  the  fact 

i    co^tem'and       ^^**  *^®  uumbor  of  possible  errors  is  very  great, 

accidental  er-       and  that  they  differ  in  their  influence  on  the  final 

result.  Whilst  some,  termed  constant  errors,  always 
affect  the  result  in  the  same  direction,  make  the  value  obtained 
always  larger  or  always  smaller  than  it  should  be,  others,  termed 
accidental  errors,  have  no  such  constant  effect,  but  are  charac- 
terised by  sometimes  raising,  sometimes  depressing  the  true  value. 
Constant  errors  cannot  be  detected  by  simple  repetition  of 
the  measurements ;  change  of  material,  of  method,  of  instrument, 
and  even  of  observer,  is  required  to  accomplish  this.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  constant  error  may  be  proved  without  its  cause  being 
detected;  but  once  the  cause  is  known,  steps  can  generally  be 
taken  to  remove  it.  Of  accidental  errors,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
'  is  assumed  that  if  the  measurement  made  is  repeated  a  sufficient 
number  of  times,  it  is  as  likely  that  the  value  obtained  will  be 
too  great  as  that  it  will  be  too  small ;  that  therefore  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  the  deviations  in  both  directions  will  be  the 
same;  and  hence  that  the  mean  value  will  come  nearer  to  the  true 
one  than  the  individual  ones. 

"If  several  results  have  been  obtained  which  differ  slightly  owing  to 

errors  of  observation,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  most  advantageous 

.  and  most  probable  approximation  to  the  true  value  can  be 

meticai  found  by  taking  a  mean  of  the  results.     In  scientific  language 

■"«•'>•  then,  the  word  mean  signifies  a  value  derived  from  a  series 

6—2 
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of  observational  results,  and  intermediate  between  them,  which  is  believed 
to  express  the  most  probable  and  the  most  advantageous  value  of  the  quantity 
measured/'    (Lupton,  ^otes  on  Observationsy  xiv.) 

If  we  assume  that  any  one  observation  is  of  value  equal  to 
any  other  and  that  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  positive 
errors  is  equal  to  that  of  the  negative  errors,  we  may  add  all  the 
results  and  divide  by  their  number,  whereby  we  obtain  a  value 
termed  the  "arithmetical  mean  "  or  **the  mean."  With  n  measure- 
ments of  the  same  quantity,  giving  the  values  Cj,  o^,  a,,  04. ..an, 
the  arithmetical  mean  m  is  given  by 

ai  +  a2  +  a,  +  a4+ ...  +an     2a 


m 


n  n 


It  is  essential  to  realise  and  to  remember  that  when  we  look 
upon  the  arithmetical  mean  as  representing  the  most  probable 
and  the  most  advantageous  value  of  the  quantity  measured,  we 
do  so  on  the  assumption  of  elimination  or  at  any  rate  reduction 
of  the  siccidental  or  variable  errors,  constant  errors  being  of  course 
in  no  way  affected  by  this  process  of  taking  a  mean.  To  find  such 
a  mean  is  so  usual  and  simple  an  operation  that  a  special  example 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

'*  As  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  the  mean  of  a  series  of  observa- 
tional  results  is  exactly  equal  to  the  actual  quantity  measured,  we  cannot  in 

strictness  call  the  difference  between  the  mean  adopted  and 
Error  of  the  ^^7  observational  results  the  error  of  the  observation  ;  the 
observation.        word  residual  is  generally  used  to  express  this  difference.     Of 

course,  if  the  mean  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  value,  the 
residuals  become  equal  to  the  errors."    (Lupton,  ibid.) 

So  far  any  one  of  the  observational  results  has  been  con- 
sidered as  reliable  as  any  other,  that  is,  equal  values  have  been 

assigned  to  them.  In  the  case  of  measurements 
weiirhtine  ex-      made  with  specimens  of  the  same  material,  by  the 

penments,  and  ,      i         .   i        i  i     i 

calculation   of     samc  method,  with  the  same  instruments  and   by 
mea^*°*™  the  (Same  observer,  this  is  a  legitimate  assumption ; 

but  alter  any  one  of  the  above  conditions,  and  more 
likely  than  not,  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement  will  have  been 
influenced  in  one  sense  or  another.  And  it  becomes  necessary 
to  evaluate  the  relative  reliability  of  the  difierent  measurements 
made,  or  as  it  is  called,  to  assign  a  definite  weight  to  each  of 
them.     The  process  of  "  weighting "  the  different  results  and  of 
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combining  them  into  a  final  result,  tenned  the  ''general  mean/' 
can  be  thus  described: 

"  The  opinion  of  the  observer  as  to  the  value  of  different  obeervations  is 
expresBed  by  multiplying  each  result  by  a  number  supposed  to  represent  its 
lelaiive  weight;  this  is  equivalent  to  assuming  each  observation  to  be 
repeated  a  number  of  times  in  proportion  to  its  supposed  accuracy.  The 
6ctitious  results  thus  arrived  at  are  dealt  with  just  as  though  they  were  real 
and  the  'general  mean'  is  obtained  by  multiplying  each  observation  by  its 
weight  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  sum  of  these  weights."    (Lupton,  ibid.) 

M  .  General  Mean  -  ^  "^  '^P-'^Pl^^^Pj^ , 

where  pi,  pt,  jo^.-.p^are  the  weights  assigned  to  the  individual 
observations  or  to  the  arithmetical  means  of  different  series  of 
measurements  of  the  same  quantity. 

Empirical  weighting,  that  is,  weighting  according  to  individual 
judgment,  must  always  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  at 
best  its  results  are  open  to  some  objections.  Elzamples  of  a  not 
uncommon  method  of  weighting  are  found  in  the  cases  when 
the  required  ratio  of  the  reacting  quantities — whether  volumes 
or  weights — of  two  substances  is  not  calculated  for  each  separate 
observation  and  the  results  then  combined  into  an  arithmetical 
mean,  but  when  the  calculation  is  performed  on  the  sums  of  the 
quantities  of  each  of  the  two  substances  measured  in  the  different 
experiments.  For  instance,  let  the  case  investigated  be  that  of 
the  interaction  between  solutions  of  an  acid  and  of  an  alkali,  and 
let  the  observational  results  be : 

10  cc  of  the  solution  of  the  acid  are  neutralised  by  12-50  c.c.  of  the 
solution  of  the  alkali ;  .  *.  1  c.c.  of  the  acid  =  1*250  of  the  alkali. 

25  cc.  of  the  solution  of  the  acid  arc  neutralised  by  31*00  cc.  of  the 
solution  of  the  alkali ;  . '.  1  cc.  of  the  acid » 1*240  of  the  alkali. 

35  cc.  of  the  solution  of  the  acid  are  neutralised  by  43*35  cc.  of  the 
solution  of  the  alkali ;  .'.  1  cc:  of  the  acid  ==1*238  of  the  alkali. 

L  '^x.      *•    iiLT          ,a  ,*050+*040  +  *038     -^., 
Arithmetical  Mean  =  1*2  ^ ^ =1*243 

The  assumption  made  in  such  a  plan  of  weighting  is  that  an 
experiment  performed  with  25  c.c.  is  2^  times  as  good  as  one 
made  with  10  cc;  an  experiment  made  with  n  grams,  n  times  as 
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good  as  one  made  with  one  gram  of  material.  The  discussion 
of  the  legitimacy  of  such  weighting  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  book'. 

When  all  that  is  possible  has  been  done  to  remove  constant 
errors,  and  to  reduce  the  accidental  errors  by  letting  them  coun- 
teract one  another,  the  result  obtained  will  still  be  an  approximate 
one  only,  diflfering  by  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  partial  errors 
from  the  true  value;  and  what  that  true  value  is  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining. 

The  manner  in  which  experimental  results  are  influenced 
by  the  diflferent  kinds  of  errors  that  can  be  operative,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  inevitably  approximate  nature  of  all  experi- 
mental numbers  should  now  enable  us  to  separate  that  which  is 
experimental  error,  that  is,  discrepancy  between  our  measurements 
and  the  actual  values  of  the  quantities  investigated,  from  actual 
anomalies  in  these  values ;  to  find  answers  to  certain  questions  of 
the  highest  importance  in  scientific  investigations,  which  are : 

Firstly :  Given  the  numerical  results  of  the  repeated  measure- 
ment of  a  certain  quantity,  how  can  we  interpret  the  discrepancies 
between  the  individual  numbers  or  sets  of  numbers,  and  what 
inferences  can  we  draw  concerning  the  nature  of  the  errors  by 
which  they  are  afiected  ? 

Secondly:  Returning  to  what  formed  the  starting  point  of  all  the 
considerations  so  far  passed  in  review  in  this  chapter,  how  are  we 
to  interpret  the  differences  between  experimental  and  theoretical 
numbers,  which  latter  represent  the  requirements  of  the  law  sup- 
posed to  describe  accurately  the  relations  between  the  quantities 
measured  ? 

1.     It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  follow  the   process 

and  the  result  of  a  critical  examination  of  numbers 

o'ahepreBcnte      without    actual    examples,    and    the    experimental 

or  absence  of     rcsults  obtained  in  some  recent  important  investi- 

constant   er-  ,  * 

rors.  gations  will  be  used   to  illustrate  how  an  answer 

^  The  subject  of  "Means,*'  "Weights  of  Obflervations,"  "Mean  and  Probable 
Errors,"  is  dealt  with  to  the  amount  required  by  the  ordinary  student  of  Chemiatry 
in:  Lupton,  Notes  on  Observationtt  chaps,  xiv.  xv.  xvi. — Kohlrausch,  Phu$ie€d 
MeaauremenU,  1894.  1.  Errors  of  Observations — mean  and  probable  Error.  2.  In- 
fluence of  Errors  of  Observation  on  the  Besult.— Ostwald,  Phynco-Ckemieal 
Measurements,  1902,  chap.  i.  Calculation. — Clarke,  A  Recalculation  of  the  Atomic 
Weights,  1897,  pp.  a-6,  7-8. 
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may  be  found  to  the  first  of  the  questions  posed  above.     The 
p    importance  and  interest  of  the  subject  may,  it  is  hoped,  somewhat 
mitigate  the  inevitable  dryness  of  strings  of  numbers. 

(a)  Morley,  in  his  determination  of  the  gravimetric  compo- 
sition of  water  already  referred  to,  deduced  the  required  ratio  in 

one  set  of  experiments  from  the  densities  of  oxygen 
deten^nation'  ^^^  ^^  hydrogen,  and  fix)m  the  ratio  by  volume  in 
of  the  density     which  these  gases  are  combined  in  water.     Each 

^  rived  from  of  thoso  three  quantities  was  measured  most  accu- 
Mureeii.^  rately,  and  in  most  cases  by  several  different  methods. 

The  density  of  oxygen  was  found  in  three  different 
ways,  and  the  results  obtained  by  one  of  these  methods  (that 
described  in  the  paper  as  the  third)  will  now  be  examined. 
Details  cannot  here  be  given  of  all  the  elaborate  precautions 
taken  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  in  each  of  the 
measurements  made,  and  to  remove  possible  sources  of  error. 
The  principle  of  this  density  determination  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Regnault  8  classical  work  on  the  subject.  A  large  glass 
globe  holding  firom  8  to  21  litres,  the  volume  of  which  had 
been  determined  most  accurately,  was  filled  with  oxygen  at  the 

,  temperature  of  melting  ice,  and  at  a  pressure  P  measured  by 
a  barometer.  The  weight  W  of  the  globe  so  filled  was  ascer- 
tained, and  in  quick  succession  to  it  TTq,  that  of  the  same  globe 
made  vacuous.  TT  — TTo  will  therefore  represent  the  weight  of 
a  volume  V  of  oxygen  at  0°  and  pressure  P,  from  which  the 
normal  density,  is.  the  weight  of  1  litre  at  0"*  and  760  mm.  pres- 
sure, was  calculated.  The  oxygen  was  obtained  by  two  different 
processes,  (i)  by  the  action  of  heat  on  potassium  chlorate,  and 

!^  (ii)  by  the  electrolysis  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas 
was  in  each  case  subjected  to  a  most  elaborate  process  of  puri- 
fication and  drying.  The  results  obtained  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 
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MorUxfa  Determinations  of  the  Density  of  Oxygen, 

Using  Ice  and  a  Barometer. 


Volume  of 
the  Glohe 

Pressures: 

Weiffht  of 
the 

Density  of  the  Oxygen 
at  0°  and  760  mm.  in 

UBed= 
V 

P 

Oxygens 

grams  per  litre 

8793-9  com. 

727-04  mm. 

12-0179  g. 

1 -42920 = Mean  4- -00002 

I 

8832-1     „ 

746-93 

»» 

12-3951  „ 

1-42860=     „     - -00058 

Oxygen 

from 

Potassium 

Chlorate 

8793-9    „ 
8832-1     „ 

769-76 
773-22 

12-7227  „ 
12-8400  „ 

1-42906=     „     --00012 
1-42957=     „     + -00039 

88321     „ 

772-22 

n 

12-8192  „ 

1-42910=     „     -00008 

8793-9    „ 

778-68 

n 

12-8745  „ 

1-42930=     „     + -00012 

8793-9    „ 

778-04 

M 

12-8628  „ 

1-42945=     „     + -00027 

1-42918= Mean 

8832-1  ccm. 

774-39  1 

turn. 

12-8572  g. 

1  -42932  =  Mean + -00024 

8793-9    „ 

750-12 

» 

12-3983  „ 

1-42908=     „     ±-00000 

8832-1    „ 

769-83 

j> 

12-7796  „ 

1 -42910 «     „     + -00002 

II 

16617-2    „ 

765-35 

19 

23-7671  „ 

1 -42951 «     „     + -00043 

Electrolytic 

20067-6    „ 

761-52 

„      28-7134  „ 

1-42933-     „     +-000S5 

Oxygon 

15081-7    „ 

774-98 

» 

21-9675  „ 

1-42905=     „     - -00003 

J  o 

21567-8    „ 

772-55 

ft 

31-3039  „ 

1-42914=     „     + -00006 

15383-4    „ 

747-88 

„       21-6150  „ 

1-42849=     „     --00059 

15383-4    „ 

754-99 

„       21-8274,, 

1-42894=     „     - -00014 

^  15383-4    „ 

763-80 

» 

22-0808  „ 

1-42886=     „     --00022 

1-42908==  Mean 

Dififerenc 

e  between  the 

— 

\  mean  values  for  "  Potassium  Chlorate "  and 

"Eleci 

brolytic"  Oxyj 

jensr '00010  =-007  per  cent,  (nearly). 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows:  that  the  difference  between 
the  mean  values  of  the  two  sets  of  data  is  '00010 ;  that  in  the 
chlorate  set  the  individual  values  differ  in  one  case  by  as  much  as 
00058  from  the  mean  value  for  that  set,  and  on  an  average  by 
about  '00022 ;  and  that  in  the  electrolysis  set  the  greatest  devia- 
tion from  the  mean  value  is  -00059,  the  average  one  '00020. 
Hence  the  difference  between  the  mean  values  obtained  by  an 
otherwise  identical  method  for  differently  prepared  specimens  of 
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gas,  is  only  half  that  of  the  average  difference  between  the  mean 
value  of  a  set  and  the  individual  determinations  comprised  in  this 
mean.  And  the  inference  must  therefore  be  dravm  that  the  dis- 
crepancies observed  are  only  due  to  experimental  errors;  that  though 
bolii  sets  of  data  may  be  affected  by  constant  equal  errors  due  to  the 
method,  there  cannot  be  present  any  constant  error  of  appreciable 
magnitude  due  to  impurity  in  the  materials  used,  since  except  in 
the  very  unlikely  event  of  this  impurity  causing  in  both  cases  the 
same  amount  of  error,  it  would  have  produced  a  constant  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sets  of  data,  such  as  is  not  found. 

(b)  Lord  Rayleigh's  determinations  of  the  density  of  nitrogen* 
have  been  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  discovery 

of  argon  (ante,  p.  14).  The  method  was  essentially 
(6)  In  Lord  the  Same  as  that  used  by  Morley  and  just  described, 
determination  One  particular  globe  was  used  throughout,  and  the 
of  ***  nfttogc*n  numbers  given  in  the  table  on  p.  90  are  not  the 
(terived  from  weights  of  1  litre  of  nitrogen  but  those  of  the  volume 
•ottfces.  of  gas  contained  in  the  special  globe  at  0""  C.  and  a 

special  pressure  defined  by  the  manometer. 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows  good  agreement  between 
the  individual  values  obtained  with  specimens  of  nitrogen  prepared 
in  the  same  way.  This  agreement  is  least  good  in  the  nitric 
oxide  set,  where  the  greatest  deviation  from  the  mean  value  is 
•00192  and  the  average  deviation  '00152.  In  the  other  five  sets, 
which  in  this  respect  are  comparable,  the  greatest  deviation  from 
the  mean  value  of  a  set  is  '00036,  the  average  one  '00015.  Turning 
to  the  comparison  with  each  other  of  the  different  mean  values 
obtained,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  three  means  for  chemically 
prepared  nitrogen  show  very  good  agreement,  the  greatest  differ- 
ence being  one  of  '00139  between  the  nitric  oxide  and  the 
ammonium  nitrite  series,  which  is  quite  comparable  with  the 
differences  in  the  nitric  oxide  series  itself  Or  omitting  the  nitric 
oxide  series,  which,  because  of  the  much  greater  discrepancy 
between  its  individual  values  deserves  less  reliance,  the  two  means 
differ  firom  each  other  by  not  more  than  '00035,  a  quantity  just 
about  the  same  as  the  average  deviations  from  the  means  of  the 
individual  experiments  constituting  the  sets.  And  similarly  the 
three   means   for   the  nitrogen   prepared   in   various  ways   fi"om 

1  Bajleigh,  "  The  Density  of  Nitrogen  Gas,"  Nature,  London,  50,  1894  (p.  167). 
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Lard  RayleigKa  Determinations  of  the  Density  of  Nitrogen. 


I 

Nitrogen  obtained  from  Chemioal  Ck>mpoand8 

1 

2 

8 

From  Nitric  Oxide  by 
hot  Iron 

From  Nitrous  Oxide 
by  hot  Iron 

From  Ammonium 
Nitrite  by  hot  Iron 

2-30148  =  Mean  + -00185 

2-29869  =  Mean -00085 

2-29849= Mean- -00020 

2-29890=     „     --00118 

2-29940»     „     +00036 

2-29889=     ,.     + -00020 

2-29816=     „     -00192 

2-30182=     „     +00174 

2*30008= Mean 

2*29904= Mean 

2*29869  =Mean 

• 

Mean  of  all  the  experiments  under  I  =  2'29927 

11 

Nitrogen  obtained  from  the  Air 

The  Oxygen  withdrawn  by 

1 

2 

8 

Hot  Copper 

Hot  Iron 

Ferrous  Hydrate 

2-81026 

2-81017  =  Mean +00014 

2-81024  =  Mean  + -00003 

2-30986=     „     -00017  2-81010=     „     --00011 

2-81003=     „     ±-00000 

2-81028=    „     + -00007 

2-81007=     „     + -00004 

2*31026= Mean 

2*31003= Mean 

2*31021= Mean 

Mean  of  all  the  experiments  under  II  =  2*31016 

Difference  between  the  mean  values  for  '* Chemical**  and  for 
'* Atmospheric**  Nitrogen  =  '01089  =  '5  P«r  cent,  (nearly). 
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atmospheric  air  show  excellent  agreement,  the  greatest  difference 
being  one  of  '0023  between  the  hot  copper  and  the  hot  iron  ex- 
periment, a  difference  again  comparable  with  that  between  the 
individual  values  in  a  set  and  the  mean  value  of  that  set. 

But  a  comparison  between  2*29927,  the  mean  value  obtained 
by  the  combination  of  all  chemical  nitrogen  data,  and  2*31016,  the 
mean  value  of  all  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  data,  reveals  a  difference 
of  "01089,  which  is  about  sixty  times  greater  than  '00015  the 
average  difference  between  the  individual  numbers  in  a  set  and 
the  mean  value  for  that  set,  or  than  '00022  the  average  difference 
between  the  various  sets  belonging  to  the  chemical  or  the  atmo- 
spheric series  respectively.  Here  then,  differences  of  two  entirely 
distinct  orders  of  magnitude  have  to  be  accounted  for.  Experi- 
mental error  is  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  comparably  small 
differences  between  the  individual  results  in  each  set.  Practical 
identity  of  the  substances  dealt  with,  and  hence,  for  the  reason 
already  several  times  given,  absence  of  any  appreciable  amount  of 
accidentally  present  impurity,  must  be  assumed  in  the  case  of  the 
different  samples  of  chemical  and  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  respec- 
tively. But  whilst  all  the  differently  prepared  samples  of  chemical 
nitrogen  must,  because  of  the  concordance  in  the  value  of  their 
density,  be  looked  upon  as  chemically  identical,  and  whilst  for  the 
same  reason  all  the  samples  of  differently  prepared  atmospheric 
nitrogen  must  also  be  chemically  identical ;  chemical  and  atmo- 
spheric nitrogen,  the  densities  of  which,  when  determined  by  the 
same  method,  differ  from  each  other  by  an  amount  more  than  sixty 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  average  difference  due  to  experimental 
error,  must  be  chemically  different. 

Here  then  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  very  accurate 
measurements  leads  to  the  recognition  that  two  substances  initially 
supposed  to  be  the  same  are  really  chemically  different.  It  has 
been  described  before  in  what  manner  the  search  for  this  difference 
was  conducted,  and  how  the  discovery  of  Argon  was  its  result. 

2.  In  dealing  with  the  interpretation  of  the  differences  between 
the  experimental  and  the  theoretical  numbers  which  represent  the 
a.  The  relations  between  two  quantities  supposed  to  vary 

S**Se"d^-  according  to  a  certain  law,  we  are  confronted  with 
cQCM  between  the  qucstion  :  are  these  discrepancies  due  simply  to 
andthMKticai  experimental  error,  which  makes  the  result  obtained 
namben.  differ  from  the  true  value  of  the  quantities  measured. 
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this  true  value  being  identical  with  the  theoretical  one ;  or  does 
the  true  value  differ  from  the  theoretical  one  ?  The  discussion  of 
an  actual  case  is  required  in  order  to  illustrate  how  a  decision  is 
made  between  these  two  explanations. 

The  law  which  expresses  the  relation  between  the  volume  of 
a  gas  and  its  pressure,  and  which  is  variously  knovm  as  Boyle's 
(a)  Boyle's         1^^  (1660)  or  Mariotte's  law  (1679)  states  that  the 

volume   varies  inversely  as  the  pressure,  or  that 

pressure  x  volume  =  constant. 


law 


P.T^ 


=1. 


<i)  Dulonirand 
Araffo*B  results 
suggest,  but  do 
not  prove,  the 
existence  of 
deviations. 


The  following  table  embodies  measurements  of 
Dulong  and  Arago,  made  in  1827 : 


Dulong  and  Arago's  Table  of  ike  Compressibility  of  Air. 


Pressure  in 

Observed 

Calculated 

Difference 

mm.  mercury 

volume 

volume 

760-00 

501-3 

3612-48 

105-247 

105-470 

0-223 

3757-18 

101-216 

101-412 

0-196 

4625-18 

82-286 

82-380 

0094 

5000-78 

76-095 

76-193 

0*098 

5737-38 

66-216 

66417 

0-201 

8596-24 

44-308 

44-325 

0-017 

9992-36 

37-851 

38-132 

0-281 

12620-00 

30119 

30-192 

0-073 

13245-06 

28-664 

28-770 

0-106 

14667-36 

25-885 

25-978 

0-093 

16534-9 

22-968 

23-044 

0-076 

16584-4 

22-879 

22-972 

0093 

18438-5 

20-547 

20-665 

0-118 

20236-66 

18-833 

18-872 

0-039 

20498-68 

18-525 

18-588 

0-063 

"  On  comparison,  the  observed  and  the  calculated  numbers  are  found  to 
be  very  nearly  the  same,  from  which  must  be  inferred  that  the  real  compress!* 
bility  of  air  differs  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  calculated  according  to 
Boyle's  law.  But  more  than  this  must  not  be  inferred,  since  the  difierences 
are  not  equal  to  zero,  and  since  the  observed  volumes  are  always  smaller  than 
the  calculated  volumes.  The  cause  for  the  discrepancy  may  be  found  in  the 
law  not  being  absolutely  valid,  or  in  want  of  acGiu*acy  in  the  measiu^ments. 
But  the  kind  of  the  deviation  observed  points  rather  to  the  first  of  these 
possibilities.... It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  never  able  to  make 
absolutely  exact  measurements ;  if  the  deviations  between  the  observed  values 
and  those  calculated  according  to  the  presumed  law  are  very  small,  the 
assumption  is  justified  that  these  differences  would  be  equal  to  zero  if  the 
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meA8nreinent8  were  perfect,  and  hence  the  exact  validity  of  the  law  may  be 
aaBumed.  But  in  such  a  case  the  difference  between  observation  and  calcula- 
tion wiU  be  sometimes  positive,  sometimes  negative,  since  if  the  method  is 
correct,  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  inevitable  errors  in  the  observation 
would  make  the  result  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower.  Constant 
deviations  (t.e.  in  one  direction  only),  however  small  these  may  be,  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  method  employed  is  affected  by  a  constant  source 
of  error,  or  that  the  law  is  not  exact."  (WUllner,  Lehrhuch  der  Experimental 
Phyeik,  I.) 

It  remained  therefore  for  future  work  to  decide  whether  these 
constantly  negative  deviations  from  the  law  found  by  Dulong  and 
Arago  were  due  to  some  constant  error  or  to  a  real  discrepancy 
between  the  actual  occurrences  and  the  formula  chosen  to  represent 
them.  Repetition  of  the  experiments  by  different  observers  work- 
ing under  different  conditions,  employing  different  apparatus,  and 
using  different  methods  of  measurement,  together  with  a  critical 
study  of  all  circumstances  which  through  the  simultaneous  action 
of  some  other  law  of  nature  could  exert  a  disturbing  influence  on 
the  quantity  measured',  constitutes  the  only  way  known  to  us  of 
searching  for  a  constant  error.  No  such  error  has  been  discovered 
in  the  experiments  on  the  compressibility  of  air. 

Regnault  (1810 — 1878),  a  great  French  physicist  and  no  mean 
chemist,  specially  famous  for  his  experimental  researches  on  heat, 

marvellously  ingenious  at  devising  experimental 
muits'^rolr^  mcthods  in  which  important  sources  of  error  were 
*f*  *^*"^*  done  away  with  and  the  accuracy  of  the  measure- 
fbr  pressures  meuts  involved  pushed  fetr  beyond  its  then  limits,  in 
^heres!  **"**       1846  took  up  the  investigation  of  the  compressibility 

of  gases,  and  carried  it  out  with  all  his  characteristic 
skill.  Regnault's  method  consisted  in  accurately  measuring  a 
volume  Fo  of  a  gas  and  the  corresponding  pressure  Po,  then  com- 
pressing the  gas  to  a  new  volume  V^  (generally  about  half  the 
original)  and  finding  the  new  corresponding  pressure  Pj.     By  the 

r  P 

law  p?  should  be  equal  to  ^.     The  actually  obtained  numbers  for 
air  are  given  in  the*  following  table  : 

1  The  inflnenoe  of  change  of  temperature  on  the  volume  was  known  to  be  great, 
and  hence  the  necessary  care  would  have  been  bestowed  on  keeping  the  temperature 
constant.  But  a  priori  it  was  not  impossible  that  other  physical  conditions,  such 
as,  say,  the  nature  of  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel,  might  also  have  some 
influence  on  the  volume  of  the  gas. 
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Volumes    Corresponding    Temperature 


V^  and  F; 


1939-69 
and 
969*26 
1939-69 
-!  and 

969*86 
r  1939-47 
t  969*39 


1 

I 


pressures 
P^  and  Pi 

{738-72 
and 
1476*26 
738*99 
and 
1475*82 
f  739-19 
11476*80 


C. 


4*44 


4*40 


4*43 


2001215 


Pi 


KVi    pJ 


1*998389        -002826 


1*999990        1*997076        -002914 


2O00701         1*997863 


•002838 


In  the  last  column  are  given  the  differences  between  the  experi- 
mental and  the  theoretical  numbers.  This  particular  research 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  attained.  The  results  of  the 
above  three  experiments  which  practically  amount  to  a  repetition 
of  the  same  measurement,  the  quantities  of  air  and  the  pressures 
employed  having  been  nearly  the  same,  show  very  good  agreement. 
The  differences  between  the  individual  measurements  (the  greatest 
of  which  is  000088)  are  less  than  ^  of  the  deviation  from  the 
law,  which  latter  therefore  certainly  cannot  be  due  to  experimental 
error  in  the  measurements.  It  must  consequently  be  inferred  that 
air  is  very  slightly,  but  quite  distinctly  more  compressible  than  it 
should  be  if  it  strictly  obeyed  Boyle's  law.  Regnault  found  the 
same  for  other  gases,  and  the  following  table  embodies  results  of 
some  experiments  in  which  different  gases  and  greater  pressures 
were  used. 

The  data  for  each  gas  are  arranged  in  two  columns,  the  first 
of  which  contains  the  initial  pressure  Pq,  the  second  the  ratio 

(  Tr~Tr)  which  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  should 

be  unity.  The  deviations  of  the  numbers  of  this  column  fix>m 
unity  represent  therefore  the  magnitude  of  the  deviations  from 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  A  number  greater  than  unity  goes 
with  a  gas  more  compressible  than  it  should  be  theoretically 
{i.e,  Vi  is  smaller  than  it  should  be,  or  what  comes  to  the  same, 
Pq  is  greater),  and  a  number  smaller  than  unity  goes  with  a  gas 
not  suflSciently  compressible.  V^  was  always  made  nearly  exactly 
half  of  Fo,  and  Pi  is  the  pressure  measured  when  the  gas  of  initial 
volume  Vo  and  pressure  Pq  was  reduced  to  Fj. 
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RegnauWs  Values  for  the  Compressibility  of  Gases, 


I    I 


1    ■   ■ 

1 

1      Air 

Nitrogen 

Carbonic  Aoid 

1 

Hydrogen 

1 

1    ^Q 

1 

\yi-pj 

Po 

\y^.P^J 

Po 

—     1 

_  _  1 

1007597 

Po 

fyo-Po\ 

1 

1  738-72 

1 

1-001414 

758-62 

1-000788 

764-03 

'  2118-58 

1-002766 

1169-26 

1-000996 

1414-77 

1012818 

_^ 

4140-82 

1-008090 

2159-60 

1001881 

2164-81 

1  -018978 

2211*18 

0-998584 

1  4219-22 

1-003495 

8080-22  1001966 

3186-18 

1-028494 

8989-47 

0-996961 

677015 

1-004286 

4958-92  1  1*002860 

4879-77 

1  045625 

5846-18 

0-996121 

1  9336-41 

1-006366 

5957-96 

1003277 

6820-22  1  066137 

7074-96 

0-994697 

1 

7297  06 

1-008924 

8398-68  1-084278 

1 

1 

8628-54 

1-004768 

9620-06'  1-099880 

9175-25 

0-993126 

1 

9776-88 

1-004881 

10361-88 

0-992327 

1 

10981-42  1-006456 

1 

4 
1 

1 

Here  we  see  the  fact  brought  out,  that  air,  nitrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  are  more  compressible  than  they  should  be  according  to  theory, 
whilst  hydrogen  is  less  so ;  that  the  deviations  from  the  law  increase 
with  increasing  pressure;  and  that  carbonic  acid,  of  which  we  know 
that  it  can  fairly  easily  be  condensed  to  a  liquid,  shows  much 
greater  deviations  than  do  the  other  gases. 

Further  experiments  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  extension  of 
the  measurements  into  the  domain  of  very  high  pressures,  have 

confirmed  and  extended  these  results ;  extended,  in 
so  far  as  they  have  brought  out  the  feet  that 
hydrogen  does  not  stand  alone  in  having  a  com- 
pressibility lesser  than  the  theoretical,  i,e.  a  product 
PF  greater  than  that  required  by  the  law,  but  that  at 
high  pressures  all  gases  behave  likewise.  Hence  in  the  case  of 
gases  f<jr  which  PV  is  less  than  it  should  be  by  theory,  this  value 
must  reach  some  minimum,  after  which  it  increases  continuously. 
(Natterer,  1855 ;  Cailletet,  1879 ;  Amagat,  1880.) 


(iU)  At  high 
preflcnres,  the 
compreasibility 
of  all  gftses  is 
less  than  the 
theoretical. 
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Cailletefs  valriea  for  the  compressibility  of  air  at  high  pressures. 


Pressure  in 

Difference  from 

metres  of 

Volumes  F 

VP 

minimum  of 

mercury  =:P 

VP 

39-369 

207-93 

8184 

284 

44-264 

184-20 

8153 

253 

49-271 

162-82 

8022 

122 

69-462 

132-86 

7900 

— 

64-366 

123-53 

7951 

51 

69-367 

115-50 

8011 

111 

79-234 

10300 

8162 

262 

84-388 

97-97 

8267 

367 

99-188 

86-06 

8536 

636 

114-119 

76-69 

8751 

851 

144-241 

62-16 

8966 

1066 

164-145 

54-97 

9023 

1123 

174-100 

52-79 

9191 

1291 

181-985 

61-27 

9330 

1430 

From  these  numbers  it  would  appear  that  at  a  pressure  of 
about  60  metres  of  mercury  (79  atmospheres)  air  has  reached  a 
maximum  of  compressibility,  that  with  further  increasing  pressure 
it  behaves  like  hydrogen,  and  that  up  to  the  limit  investigated 
the  compressibility  continually  decreases.  Similar  experiments 
made  with  other  gases  show  that  their  general  behaviour  in  this 
respect  is  alike,  and  that  the  deviation  from  the  minimum  value 
of  PF  is  specific  and  characteristic  of  each  gas. 

Evidently  then  the  simple  formula  PF  =  constant  does  not 
represent  the  actual  occurrences.     For  gases  like  oxygen,  nitrogen, 

and  hydrogen,  which  are  far  removed  from  the 
temperature  of  condensation  to  a  liquid,  and  at 
pressures  below  three  atmospheres,  it  does  so  suffi- 
ciently closely  to  justify  its  being  unhesitatingly 
used  for  practical  calculations.  But  of  course,  when 
it  may  be  so  used  and  when  not,  depends  altogether 
on  the  degree  of  accuracy  aimed  at,  or  rather  on  that  attained  in 
the  rest  of  the  work.  So  Morley,  in  his  determinations  of  the 
densities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  {ante,  p.  87),  in  calculating 
the  volume  at  one  pressure  from  that  at  another  pressure  had  to 
do  so  according  to  a  more  exact  formula  than  that  of  Boyle. 
How  is  such  a  formula  obtained  ?     Regnault  had  already  sub- 


Boyle's  law 
is   therefore 
proved  to   be 
not   an   exact, 
but  an  approxi- 
mate or   ideal 
law. 
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stituted  for  the  simple  formula   FoPo=  ^lA  the  more  complex 
I  expression 

Regnault*8 

S^'^ror  .^•^•=  ^'^'  {1-^  (P>-P.)-5(P.-P.)»} 

«ie  rcution  which   he  had   obtained   in   the   usual  manner  by 

volume  and  interpolation    from    his   numerical   results,   and   in 

preuure  of  which  A  and  B  were  constants  characteristic  of  the 


different  gases.  Within  the  limits  of  Regnault's 
measurements  this  formula  represented  the  experimental  results 
satis&ctorily,  but  of  course  it  would  fail  completely  in  the  realm  of 
the  high  pressures  where  the  deviations  from  the  law  are  reversed. 
More  success  might  be  attained  by  approaching  the  subject 
from  the  theoretical  side,  and  by  investigating  how  the  hypothesis 
which  accounts  for  the  simple  law  stands  with  regard  to  the 
observed  deviations  from  theory.  Obviously  the  hypothesis,  if 
correct,  should  in  its  original  or  in  a  sUghtly  modified  form, 
account  not  only  for  a  more  complex  and  quite  general  empirical 
formula,  but  also  for  the  fact  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
formula  representing  the  occurrences  closely  approximates  to  the 

simple  form  of  Boyle's  law.  These  requirements 
The   kinetic        qj>q  fulfilled  bv  the  kiuctic  hypothesis  already  re- 

bypothesis  and  "^  .  . 

tbe  empirical  fcrrcd  to  (lutrod.,  p.  29),  which  gives  a  satisfactory 
tween"  the  explanation  of  all  the  simple  gaseous  laws.  It  was 
volume  and        gaid  then  that  the  kinetic  hypothesis  assumed  gaseous 

pretaure  of  a  J  ^  o 


pressure  to  be  due  to  the  impact  on  the  walls  of  the 
containing  vessel  of  the  constituent  particles,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  perfectly  elastic,  to  be  moving  in  straight  lines 
subject  to  the  laws  of  djmamics  until  they  collide  with  each  other 
or  impinge  against  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel,  to  occupy  a 
volume  which  when  compared  with  that  of  the  gas  as  a  whole  is 
negligible,  and  to  be  at  such  distance  apart  as  to  exert  no  attractive 
force  on  each  other. 

A  simple  argument,  given  so  long  ago  as  1738  by  Daniel 
The  deduction  BcmouiUi,  the  Originator  of  this  kinetic  hypothesis, 
of  Boyle's  law  shows  how  the  law  of  the  direct  proportionality 
from  his  kinetic  bctwecn  the  density  and  the  pressure  of  a  gas  follows 
hypothesis.  ^  ^  uccessary  result  from  the  hypothesis  : 

^' If... the  gas  consusts  of  a  large  number  of  moviDg  particles,  and  the 
pressure  exerted  by  it  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel  arises  from  the  impacts 
of  the  particles  against  thei^  walls,  then... if  the  gas  is  compressed  and  the 
volume  diminished,  the  number  of  impacts  of  the  now  more  closely  ^mcked 
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particles  against  the  walls  iiicreases,  and  for  two  reasons:  first,  there  is  a 
larger  number  of  particles  in  the  layer  of  gas  immediately  adjoining  the  walls ; 
and,  secondly,  as  the  particles  are  more  crowded  together,  they  collide  oftener, 
and,  hurled  back  by  the  collision,  cure  oftener  flung  against  the  walls.  If,  by 
the  compression  of  the  gas,  the  volume  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  1  :  f',  the 
distance  between  any  pair  of  particles  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  1 : « ;  the 
number  of  particles,  therefore,  in  the  bounding  layer,  which  is  in  contact  with 
a  given  area  of  the  walls,  is  increased  in  the  ratio  «*  :  1 ;  further,  the  number 
of  oollisions  that  take  place  between  the  molecules  in  a  given  time  is  increased 
in  the  ratio  « :  1 ;  and  in  this  same  ratio  also  is  the  number  of  impacts  of  anj 
particle  in  the  bounding  layer  against  the  walls  increased.  Since,  then,  the 
number  of  impinging  particles  is  increased  in  the  ratio  «' :  1,  and  the  number 
of  impacts  by  each  in  the  ratio  «  :  1,  the  number  of  impacts  against  a  given 
part  of  the  walls  in  a  given  time  is  increased  in  the  ratio  «3 : 1,  which  is  the 
inverse  of  the  ratio  in  which  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  diminished.  Thepretsurcy 
therefore,  of  a  gas  varies  inversely  as  its  volume, 

Boyle's  law  is  thus  deduced  from  the  hypothesis  of  molecular  impacts." 
(0.  E.  Meyer,  Kinetic  Theory  of  Oases,  1899.) 

■ 

This  inference  from  the  simple  kinetic  hypothesis,  which  takes 
Theoretical  ex-  *^^  ^^"^  PV=oon8tant,  agrees,  however,  only 
pianationofthc     approximately  with  the  results  of  experiment.     But 

observed     de-  *^*  -i        .-  i  .^     .     ^         -.  i 

viations  from  somc  Consideration  shows  that  by  its  nature  the 
Boyle  ■  law.  kinctic  hypothesis  should  lead  to  the  expectation 
of  such  deviations. 

'^In  the  assumptions  with  which  we  started  there  are  two  different  points 
which  cannot  be  directly  proved,  and  are  therefore  open  to  doubt.  The  first 
is  the  assumption  that  gases  are  made  up  of  molecules  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions, and  the  second  is  the  assumption  that  in  gases  there  is  no  cohesion. 
Neither  of  these  is  exactly  true,  and  therefore  neither  can  be  admitted  except 
as  an  approximation  to  the  truth ;  and  in  their  inexactness  lies  ample  ground 
for  the  departures  from  Boyle's  law. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  dimensions  of  the  molecules  are  not  indefinit^y 
small,  the  calculation  which  led  to  the  law  is  not  exact.  For  it  is  only  if  the 
space  actually  occupied  by  the  molecules  is  absolutely  negligible  in  respect  of 
the  volume  which  contains  them  that  we  may  justifiably  conclude  that  the 
frequency  of  collision  is  increased  in  the  ratio  s:l  by  a  diminution  of  the 
volume  in  the  ratio  1 :  x'.  If  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  there  is  less  actual 
distance  between  the  molecules  ^  which,  therefore,  collide  the  oftener  with 


^  AC  is  the  space  supposed  to  be 
traversed  in  the  simple  hypothesis, 
whilst  it  really  is  only  BC;  and 
similarly  for  the  return  journey. 


B 
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eadi  other,  and  in  the  same  ratio  impinge  the  oftener  against  the  walls  of 
the  vessel — in  other  words,  the  pressure  is  greater  than  according  to  the 
former  calculation ;  and  as  this  increment  in  the  pressure  is  the  more 
considerable  the  less  the  volume,  the  pressure  must  increase  at  a  greater  rate 
than  the  volume  diminishes.  The  denominator  P|  V^  of  the  ratio  [Pq  VfJPi  V^^ 
wherein  P,  denotes  the  higher  pressure,  is  on  this  account  greater  than  the 
numerator  P^  Fq,  so  that  the  ratio  P^  VJF^  V^  has,  as  actually  happens  with 
hvdrogen,  a  value  less  than  1. 

A  deviation  in  the  reverse  direction  occurs  when  the  second  hypothesis 
is  sensibly  in  fault  and  the  gas  has  marked  cohesion.  For  such  a  property 
will  tend  to  lessen  the  volume,  which  will,  therefore,  on  this  ground  diminish 
more  rapidly  than  the  pressure  increases ;  P^  F^  will  thus  be  smaller  than 
Pq  Fq  and  the  ratio  P^  VJPi  V^  greater  than  1,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  gases 
in  [Begnault's]  table  (p.  95),  except  hydrogen. 

Probably  both  influences  occur  in  nature,  and  the  nimibers  in  Regnault's 
table  seem  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  most  gases  the  influence  of  cohesion 
is  predominant  so  long  as  the  pressure  lies  within  certain  limits.  But  when 
higher  pressures  are  employed  all  gases  exhibit,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Natterer,  Amagat,  and  Cailletet,  the  same  behaviour  as  under  lower 
pressure  is  noted  with  hydrogen.  The  product  P  F  increases  with  the  pressure 
Py  because  on  account  of  the  dimensions  of  the  molecules  the  volume  F 
cannot  diminish  so  much  as  the  law  requires. 

These  considerations  show  that  the  departures  from  the  strict  law  can 
also  be  explained  by  the  theory."    (0.  £.  Meyer,  ibid,) 

Van  der  Waals  has  deduced  a  formula  in  which  for  F,  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  gas  as  a  whole,  he  substitutes  (v  —  6), 

where  6  is  a  correction  for  the  space  occupied  by  the 
wiuas'foTmu.     gaseous  particles  themselves  ;  and  forP,  the  pressure 

la  for  the  rela-  i    t  i  i       •  /  CL\ 

tion    between     really  oxorted  by  the  gas,  he  substitutes  (  P  +  -^J, 

* 

pTcssure        in  ^ 

«••«•'  where  -j  is  a  correction  for  the  counteracting  eflfect 

of  the  attractive  forces  between  the  constituent  particles.     The 

formula  thus  corrected  becomes  (  p  +  -,)  (v  —  6)  =  constant,  where 

a  and  h  are  constants,  the  values  of  which  depend  on  the  special 
nature  of  the  gas*. 

Van  der  Waals'  formula  well  represents  the  relations  between 
the  volume  and  the  pressure  of  a  gas  within  the  limits  to  which 
measurements  have  yet  been  pushed ;   it  represents  Regnault's 

2  Ostwald,  Lthrhueh,  i.  p.  226,  describes  how  these  constants  are  found 
experimentally,  and  on  page  223  an  account  is  given  of  Van  der  Waals'  reason  for 
making  the  term  expressing  the  molecular  attraction  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  volume  occupied  by  the  gas. 

7—2 
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numbers  no  less  than  Cailletet's,  and  it  is  easy  to  foretell  from  it 
the  general  course  of  the  deviations  from  the  simple  formula  of 

Boyle's  law.     When  v  is  very  large,  -  will  be  very  small  and  can 

be  neglected,  whilst  {v  —  6)  will  become  equal  to  u,  and  the  whole 
formula  merges  into  PF=  constant,  the  expression  for  Boyle's  law; 
Regnault's  table  shows  that  these  conditions  are  realised  in  the 
case  of  the  so-called  permanent  gases  at  pressures  below  three 

atmospheres.     With  decreasing  volume  ^  becomes  efifective  and 

generally  does  so  sooner  than  6,  with  the  result  that  with  in- 
creasing pressure  the  compressibility  increases ;  e.g>  air  and 
nitrogen  in  Regnault's  tables.     But  at  very  high  pressures,  when 

p  is  large  and  v  correspondingly  small,  the  influence  of  -  on  the 

value  of  the  term  [p  +  -A  becomes  relatively  less  than  that  of  h 

on  the  term  {v  —  6),  leading  to  reduced  and  continually  decreasing 
compressibility,  e.g,  hydrogen  in  Regnault's  table,  air  in  Cailletet's 
table. 

Boyle's  law  is  therefore  only  an  ideal,  or  approximate  law, 
explained  by  an  approximate  hypothesis.     And  this  is  the  case 

with  many  other  laws.  The  statement  which  at  first 
teristScs^of^an  scems  to  corrcctly  embody  the  results  of  the  measure- 
hSv~**™***        ments  of  two  variable  quantities,  cannot  stand  the 

test  of  increased  accuracy  and  extended  investigation. 
Refinement  of  the  experimental  method,  consisting  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  constant  errors,  and  in  greater  and  greater  accuracy  of 
measurement,  leads  to  numerical  results  which  show  better  agree-  a 
ment  amongst  themselves,  and  thereby  emphasises  the  difference 
between  the  experimental  mean  value  and  that  required  by  the 
law.  Any  law  for  which  such  a  discrepancy,  clearly  not  due  to 
constant  or  experimental  errors,  has  been  established,  must  be 
classed  as  an  approximate  law ;  and  if  it  represents  a  deduction 
from  a  certain  hypothesis,  that  hypothesis  must  be  such  as  to 
account  for  the  discrepancy  also. 

But  are  all  the  empirical  laws  of  this  kind,  or  are  there  some 

in  the  case  of  which  increased  refinement  of  mea- 
teristicB  of  an  suremcut  leads  to  closer  and  closer  agreement  with 
exact  law.  ^j^^  theoretical  values,  instead  of  to  more  certain 
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recognition  of  deviations  ?  A  critical  examination  of  the  data 
given  in  the  last  chapter  in  support  of  the  law  of  conservation 
of  mass  will  supply  the  answer  to  this  question. 

In  Lavoisier's  experiments  (chap,  ii,  p.  62)  the  deviations  from 
the  requirements  of  the  law  were  found  to  be  from  25  to  20  per 

cent.,  quite  comparable  with  the  degree  of  accuracy 
conaervationof  attained  in  the  individual  measurements  involved, 
«**^3dmate?'^     thoso  of  gaseous  volumes  being  very  approximate 

only,  as  when  we  are  told  that  "  7  to  8  cubic  inches  " 
of  a  gas  were  evolved. 

The  difference  in  the  accuracy  aimed  at  and  attained  by 
Lavoisier  on  the  one  hand  and  by  Morley  and  Stas  on  the  other  is 
enormous.  And  the  magnitude  of  the  deviations  from  the  require- 
ments of  exact  conservation  of  mass  shows  a  corresponding  change. 
Li  Morley  s  complete  sjmtheses  of  water  (p.  75),  if  we  exclude 
experiments  V  and  XII,  in  which  the  discrepancies  are  much  larger 
than  in  any  of  the  others  and  hence  probably  due  to  some  accidental 
cause,  the  deviations  are  reduced  to  jjshns^  ranging  from  —  001  to 
+  O'Ol  per  cent.;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  sometimes  positive  and 
sometimes  negative,  and  about  equal  in  amount  in  the  two  directions, 
characterises  them  as  experimental  errors.  The  enormous  diflSculties 
Morley  had  to  overcome  in  the  preparation  of  large  quantities  of 
pure  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  weighing  of  these  gases,  in  the 
process  of  making  them  combine  without  loss  at  the  high  temper- 
ature at  which  this  reaction  occurs,  and  finally  in  the  collection 
without  loss  of  the  water  formed,  were  even  greater  than  those  met 
with  by  Stas  in  his  complete  syntheses  of  silver  iodide,  and  complete 
analyses  of  silver  iodate.  Hence  we  should  expect  Stas'  experi- 
mental results  to  approximate  even  more  closely  than  Morley's  to 
the  theoretical,  provided  always  that  the  law  is  really  an  exact  one. 
And  this  is  found  to  be  the  case.  The  syntheses  of  silver  iodide 
gave  numbers  differing  from  the  theoretical  by  not  more  than 
from  —  0*002  to  —  0*004  per  cent.  True,  there  was  always  loss, 
but  this  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  encountered  lay  in  reducing  the  inevitable  loss  in  the 
collection  of  the  silver  iodide,  which  had  to  be  transferred  from 
one  vessel  into  another  and  washed  by  decantation  for  days  (p.  67). 
The  two  analyses  of  silver  iodate,  in  which  no  such  transfer 
and  no  washings  were  required,  gave  results  which  differed  from 
the  theoretical  by  +  0*0014  and  —  00013  per  cent,  respectively, 
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discrepancies  perfectly  commensurable  with  the  maxvellously  low 
experimental  error.  Stas'  work  therefore  warrants  the  statement 
that  the  law  of  conservation  of  mass  has  been  proved  to  an  accuracy 
of  about  '002  per  cent.,  and  that,  considering  the  continued 
parallelism  between  experimental  error  and  deviation  fix)m  theory, 
the  law  is  probably  an  absolutely  exact  one.  More  than  this  must 
not  and  cannot  be  inferred. 

"Physicists  often  assume  quantities  to  be  equal  provided  that  they  fail 
within  the  limits  of  probable  error  of  the  processes  employed    We  cannot 

expect  observations  to  agree  with  theory  more  closely  than 
Laws  can  ^j^^y  agree  with  each   other,  as  Newton    remarked   of   his 

visionaiiy  investigations  concerning  Hallejr's  comet.... Absolute  equality 

^  ^h**^**  ^^  always  a  matter  of  assumption.    We  cannot  even  prove  the 

ly  exact.  indestructibility  of  matter ;  for  were  an  exceedingly  minute 

fraction  of  existing  matter  to  vanish  in  any  experiment,  say 
1  part  in  10  millions,  we  could  never  detect  the  loss.... The  smallness  of  the 
quantities  we  can  now  observe  is  often  very  astonishing.... We  must  never- 
theless remember  that  effects  of  indefinitely  less  amount  than  these  must 
exist.,. [and]  when  we  pay  proper  regard  to  the  imperfection  of  all  measuring 
instruments  and  the  possible  minuteness  of  effects,  we  shall  see  much  reason 
for  interpreting  with  caution  the  negative  results  of  experiments."  (Jevons, 
Principles  of  Science^  1879.) 

The  above  quotation  has  been  given  in  order  to  bring  out  with 
all  possible  emphasis  our  real  position  towards  the  principle  of 
conservation  of  mass,  to  show  what  Stas'  numbers  have  proved, 
and  what  they  have  not  proved.  They  have  proved  that  deviations 
jfrom  the  law — if  such  do  exist — cannot  be  greater  than  '002  per 
cent.,  and  they  leave  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  smaller 
deviations  an  open  question.  All  that  was  done  and  all  that  could 
be  done  lay  in  showing  that  the  deviations  actually  observed  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  experimental  error. 

But  neither  Stas'  nor  Morley's  experiments  were  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  investigating  the  validity  of  the  law  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  mass,  and  as  a  matter  of  figujt  they  are  particularly  ill 
adapted  to  that  purpose.  The  admiration  called  forth  by  the 
degree  of  approximation  to  the  law  attained,  is  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  achieved  in  spite  of  all  the  conditions  having 
been  so  unfavourable. 

In  experiments  made  by  Landolt  with  the  object  of  testing 
the    law    of   conservation    of    mass,    the    conditions    could    be 
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specially  adapted   to   this  purpose,  and   hence  a  more  rigorous 

proof  given^.  The  continuous  advance  made  by 
to  test  the  law  scieuce,  in  which  the  practically  impossible  of  to-day 
«S*!^~'^*****°     becomes  the  actual  achievement  of  to-morrow,  is  well 

OI   IZIA8S. 

shown  in  the  close  approximation  between  what 
Landolt  established  in  1893,  and  what  in  1879  Jevons  had  given 
as  a  safe  example  of  a  point  we  could  not  prove  with  the  means  at 
our  disposal.  Landolt  thus  describes  the  object  of  his  investigation, 
and  the  method  followed  : 

"The  problem  is  to  accurately  investigate  by  experiment  how  nearly  the 
weight  of  a  chemical  compound  coincides  with  that  of  the  sum  of  its 
ooDstituenta  Stas'  results  only  show  that  the  difference  cannot  be  other  than 
very  small,  and  that  conclusive  results  cannot  be  expected  unless  the  work  is 
carried  out  in  sealed  vessels." 

Two  vessels  A  and  B  were  used,  which  in  order  to  obviate 
all  corrections  for  the  buoyancy  of  air  were  made  exactly  equal 
in  volume  by  successive  tentative  additions  of  pieces  of  glass 
to  the  smaller.  The  shape  and  size  of  these  vessels  are  thus 
described : 

"The  substances  were  contained  in  n-shaped  glass  vessels,  of  which  the 
two  vertical  limbs,  closed  below,  were  18  cms.  long  and  5  cms.  wide ;  whilst 
the  upper  bent  connection  had  a  diameter  of  only  2  cms.  Into  this  latter, 
on  each  side,  passed  short  open  tubes,  used  for  filling  the  vessel,  and  subse- 
quently fused  off." 

Approximately  known  quantities  of  the  two  substances  that 
it  was  intended  to  make  interact  were  introduced  separately  into 
the  two  limbs  of  each  of  the  tubes  A  and  B,  previous  to  their 
being  sealed.  The  two  tubes  A  and  B  were  made  of  very  nearly 
equal  weight,  differing  by  at  most  a  few  milligrams.  The  amount 
of  this  difference  in  weight  was  ascertained  most  accurately  by 
means  of  a  specially  constructed  balance,  which  was  sensitive  to 
within  a  few  hundredths  of  a  milligram.  Suitable  tilting  of  the 
tube  A  made  the  contents  of  the  two  limbs  mix  and  the  reaction 
occur,  after  which  A  was  again  weighed  against  B ;  then  B  was 
treated  likewise  and  a  third  weighing  taken.  All  the  reactions 
used  were  quite  simple  ones,  in  which  the  heat  evolution,  and 
hence  the  rise  of  temperature,  was  not  great.  The  method 
followed  may  be  illustrated  by  the  result  of  the  measurements 

1  H..Landolt,  Zs.  Physik,  Chem.,  Leipzig,  12,  1893  (p.  1). 
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made  in  an  experiment,  when  the  reaction  was  that  between 
silver  sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphate,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
metallic  silver  and  ferric  sulphate. 

The  sealed  U-^^^^*  ^  ^^^  ^t  ^^^  weighed  about  922*36  grams,  and  were 
practically  identical  in  volnme.    A  was  about  1  mg.  heavier  than  B. 

The  reacting  masses  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  silver  sulphate  weighed  114*22  grs. 

(i)  Before  the  reaction 

Weight  of  A  =  B  + 1*199  milligrams. 

(ii)  After  the  reaction  in  A) 
and  before  the  reaction  in  B) 

Weight  ofA=^B  + 1*032 

.*.  Decrease       =       0*167        „ 

Change  in  weight  -000167 L_-_nnmiifl 

Weight  of  reacting  substances"  "  114*22  ~  "  684;0()0'"  "  '^^^^  ^^  *^^*- 


(ii)  After  the  reaction  in  A 
and  before  the  reaction  in  B 


I 

Weight  ofB=A- 1-032  milligrams. 


(iii)  After  the  reaction  in  B 

Weight  ofB=ii- 1-1631 
.*.  Decrease      =        0*131 


Change  in  weight  _     -OOOl^l^  1  ^^^^5  ^  ^^ 


Weight  of  reacting  substances         114  *22         870,000 

Laiidolt  embodies  his  final  results  in  the  table  on  p.  105. 

His  summary  is : 

"  None  of  the  reactions  employed  show  a  certain  change  of  weight.     If 
such  changes  should  after  all  occur',  they  must  be  so  small  as  to  be  of  no     ^ 
practical  importance  to  the  chemist. '' 

1  The  number  given  in  the  paper  is  1*161,  probably  a  misprint. 

^  A.  Heydweiler  (Ann.  d,  Physik  (4),  vol.  v.,  1901,  p.  394),  working  by  the  same 
method  as  Landolt,  has  investigated  a  number  of  simple  chemical  dianges,  using 
about  200  grs.  of  the  substances  interacting.  The  error  in  weighing  did  not  exceed 
'04  mgs.,  and  hence  any  change  in  weight  exceeding  -05  mgs.  could  not  be  put 
down  to  experimental  error.  Whilst  in  some  of  the  reactions  investigated,  the 
change  in  weight  observed  was  within  the  limits  of  th^  experimental  error,  in 
others,  such  as  that  between  iron  and  copper  sulphate,  there  was  always  a  loss  of 
about  *2  mgs.,  that  is,  of  about  1  in  1,000,000.  No  proportionality  could  be  shown 
between  the  weight  changes  observed,  and  the  masses  of  the  interacting  substances, 
nor  any  relation  with  changes  in  physical  properties.  These  results  require  further 
confirmation  before  they  can  be  accepted. 
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Reaction 

1 

1 

Weight  of  the 

reacting 

mass 

Change  in 

weight 

observed 

Probable 
error  of 
weighing 

Change  in 

weight 

per  cent,  of 

reacting 

substance 

Silver  Snlphate  and 
Ferrous  Snlphate  ^ 

(114*2  grams 
1114-2      „ 
171-3      „ 

-0167mgs. 
-0-181     „ 
-0130    „ 

±0-014  mgs. 
±0-020    „ 
±0-012    „ 

-0-000146 
-0-000116 
-0000076 

Hydriodic  and  Iodic 
Acid< 

(127-6      „ 
127-6      „ 
(167-2      „ 
1157-2      „ 
(314-6      ,. 
1314-6      „ 

-0-047    „ 
-0114    ., 
-0-103    „ 
-0-102    „ 
-0-177    „ 
-0011     „ 

±0-016    „ 
±0-009    „ 
±0-009     „ 
±0-011     „ 
±0-008    „ 
±0-009    „ 

-  0-000037 
-0000089 
-0  000066 
-0000065 
-0  000066 
-0-000003 

I  Iodine  and  Sodium 
1      Salphite' 

(157-0      „ 
1167-0      „ 
/1920      „ 
(1920      „ 

+0106     „ 
-0  081     „ 
+  0-002    „ 
-0-127    „ 

±0006    „ 
±0-012    „ 
±0-014    „ 
±0-012     „ 

+  0-000067 
-0-000020 
+  0-000001 
-0-000066 

;  Chloral  Hydrate  and 
1      Potash  4 

1 

(201-0      „ 
201-0      „ 

+  0012     „ 
+0007    ., 

±0-016    „ 

+  0  000006 
+  0-000008 

It  might  have  been  safer  to  say,  to  the  chemist  of  to-day.  If 
the  chloral  and  potash  experiment  is  taken  by  itself,  Landolt  may 
be  said  to  have  proved  legitimately  and  conclusively  that  the 
change  of  weight  in  this  reaction — if  any — is  less  than  one  part  in 
ten  millions,  that  is,  to  have  accomplished  what  Jevons  had  con- 
sidered as  beyond  the  limit  of  experimental  investigation.  But 
fc  after  all,  the  real  position,  as  represented  in  the  quotation  given 
f<  from  Jevons,  is  not  aflfected.     All  the  modification  required  is  the 

^  Silver  snlphate  +  ferrous  sulphate  =  silver  +  ferric  sulphate. 
Ag^O^  +  2FeS04  =  Agj     +  Fe,(S04),. 

*  Hydriodic  +  iodic  acid  =  water  +  iodine. 
5HI  +  HlOg  =  3H3O  +  8I3. 


'  Iodine  +  sodium  sulphite  +  water  =  • 


'sodium  iodide  +  sodium  dithionate 


or 


hydriodic  acid  +  sodium  sulphate. 
=     2NaI  +  NaaSjOe 


21         +  2Na2S0, 

21         +NajSO, +  HjO  =     2HI  +  NagSO^. 

4  Chloral  hydrate  +  potash  =  chloroform  +  potassium  formate  +  water, 
nm.  nnw  H_n  j.  kor   =      nni.pr      a.  h  .  COOK        +  H^O. 


CC1,.C0H.H,0+  KOH   =      OCI3H      + 
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substitution  of,  say,  "  one  part  in  one  hundred  millions  "  for  "  one 
part  in  ten  millions."  The  limit  has  been  pushed  fiirther,  but 
our  classification  of  any  law  as  exact  still  retains  its  provisional 
nature. 

The  importance  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  chapter  makes 
a  short  summary  of  its  contents  desirable.     The  main  object  wa» 

to  find  a  standard  whereby  to  interpret  experimental 
Summary.  results,  SO  as  to  distinguish  the  dififerences  due  to  the 

imperfection  of  our  measurements  fix)m  those  due  to 
real  differences  in  the  quantities  measured.  This  necessitated  some 
consideration  of  all  the  possible  causes  of  error ;  these  were  classified, 
and  what  is  more  important,  their  influence  on  the  final  experi- 
mental result  was  investigated.  It  was  recognised  that  whilst 
some  errors  exert  a  constant,  others  exert  an  accidental  influence, 
having  sometimes  a  positive,  sometimes  a  negative  value.  The 
manner  of  detecting  constant  errors,  by  change  of  method,  appa- 
ratus, etc.  was  next  dealt  with.  The  algebraic  sum  of  all  undetected 
constant  errors  and  of  all  the  accidental  errors  was  given  the  name 
of  the  experimental  error,  which  was  found  to  be  characterised  by 
assuming  in  irregular  succession  positive  and  negative  values. 
This  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  errors  was  then  utilised  for  deciding 
to  what  cause  we  must  assign  certain  observed  differences  in  the 
experimental  measurements  of  a  quantity  supposed  to  be  the  same. 
Using  determinations  of  the  density  of  oxygen  and  of  nitrogen 
respectively  as  examples,  it  was  shown  how  different  t3rpes  of  results 
may  be  obtained  by  measurements  of  the  same  quantity  in  two 
sets  of  experiments,  in  which  one  condition  only,  viz.  the  source  of 
the  gases,  was  varied.  In  the  one  case,  that  of  the  oxygen,  the 
mean  values  for  the  two  sets  of  measurements  differed  by  not 
more  than  did  any  two  measurements  in  the  same  set ;  whilst  in  * 
the  other  case,  that  of  the  nitrogen,  the  discrepancy  between  the 
mean  values  for  the  two  sets  was  of  an  altogether  different  and 
higher  order  of  magnitude.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  in  this 
latter  case  the  change  in  condition  had  produced  a  real  change 
in  the  quantity  measured,  whilst  no  such  effect  had  been  produced 
in  the  first  case. 

The  same  line  of  argument  was  next  used  in  the  interpretation 
of  differences  between  experimental  results  and  those  calculated 
according  to  theory.  The  following  scheme  summarises  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  this  respect : 


I 
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The  differences  between  the  experimental  and  the  theoretical 
values  are: 


Sometimes  potitive,  sometimes 
negative. 

They  are  probably  caused  by 
experimental  error,  due  to  the  oom- 
bined,  partly  cotmteraoting  effects 
of  small  constant  errors  and  of  all 
the  accidental  errors. 

The  deviations  are  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  as  the  experi- 
mental error.  Improved  methods 
of  measurement  decrease  both  pro- 
portionately. 


U 
Always  positive^  or  always  negative, 

1 


The  deviations 
are  only  apparent. 


from  the  law 


No  constant  error  can 
he  detected. 

Whilst  improved 
methods  of  measure- 
ment diminish  the 
experimental  error, 
there  is  not  a  pro- 
portionate effect  on 
the  deviations  from 
theory. 

The  deviations 
from  the  law  are 
real. 


A  comtant  error  is 
present. 

This  is  shown 
by  the  result  of  vary- 
ing the  conditions 
of  the  experiment. 


The  deviations 
from  the  law  may 
be  only  apparent. 


This  gave  the  basis  for  the  classification  into  approximate  and 
exact  laws.  A  somewhat  detailed  consideration  of  Boyle's  law 
served  the  purpose  of  showing  how  its  approximate  nature  was 
established  through  the  characteristics  II  A,  and  how  this  affected 
the  relations  with  the  hypothesis  from  which  it  follows  deductively. 
An  examination  of  the  experimental  foundation  of  the  Jaw  of 
conservation  of  mass  showed  it  to  possess  the  characteristics  of  I, 
and  hence  to  deserve  the  name  of  an  exact  law,  realising  that  the 
term  exact  must  always  be  used  provisionally  only,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  limit  of  the  effect  we  are  able  to  measure. 


CHAPTER  IV.    • 

BERTHOLLET  AND  THE  LAW  OF  MASS  ACTION. 

"  Wo  vieTy  hisher  je  etoei  zu  zv>ei  verbundens   Weaen,  in  Beruhrung 

gehrachty  ihre  biskerige  Vereinigung  verlassen  und  sick  auf*B  neue 

verbinden;  in  diesem  FoJvrenlassen  und  Ergreifen^  in  diesem  Fliehen 

und  Suchen  glaubt  man  wirklich  eine  hd'here  Bestimmung  zu  sehen  ; 

man  traut  solchen  Wesen  eine  Art  von  WoUen  und  Wufden  zu^  und 

hcilt  das  Kunstwort  Wahlverwandtschaften  fur  vollkommeh  gerecht- 

fertigt." 

Goethe,  WahlverwandUchafteny  1809. 

Lavoisier  has  introduced  into  Chemistry  the  recognition  of 
the  permanence  in  kind  and  in  amount  of  the  matter  in  the 
The  possible  universo.  To  him  we  owe  the  precise  formulation 
modifications      of  the  principle  which  sets  the  limit  to  the  possible 

m  matter  oc- 

cur  subject  to  changes  of  matter;  many  different  substances  may 
that?**"*^**°"  be  produced  by  the  combination  in  various  ways  of 
(x)  The  total  various  constituents,  but  the  amount  and  the  ulti- 
niains  the*^*  mate  properties  of  these  constituents  are  unalter- 
**™**  able:    "the  quality  and  the  quantity   of  the   con- 

./  stituents  is  the  same,  and  modifications  alone  can  take  place." 
There  is  supplied  for  the  use  of  Nature  and  of  Man  some  building 
material,  certain  kinds  and  a  certain  amount  of  each  kind; 
impossible  to  transform  one  kind  into  another  ^  that  is,  change  the 
quality ;  impossible  to  destroy  or  create  any  of  it,  that  is,  change 
the  quantity.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  history  of  chemistry  must 
chronicle  as  one  of  the  greatest  advances  made  in  it  at  any  time, 
the  clear  recognition,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
of  certain  limitations  to  Nature's  and  Man's  power  of  producing 

^  The  proved  transformation  of  radiam  into  heliam  and  certain  probable 
changes  of  one  radio-active  element  into  another  form  no  exception  to  this 
statement,  because  these  changes  occur  spontaneously  and  at  rates  unaffected  by 
any  known  physical  agency. 
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chemical  changes.  And  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
saw  a  further  great  advance  in  the  proof  then  given  of  the  exist- 
ence of  yet  another  such  limitation.     It  was  then  established  that 

not  only  is  it  impossible  to  alter  the  quality  and 
tiin^°»ccur«"  quantity  of  this  building  material,  but  also  that 
only  in  certain     combination   cau   only  be  brought  about  between 

fixed  ratios.  •'  ,    o  . 

definite  quantities  of  the  constituents ;  it  was  proved 
that  a  certain  amount  of  one  kind  of  matter  is  only  able  to  com-  »/ 
bine  with  a  fixed  amount  of  another  kind  of  matter ;  if  more  is 
oflFered,  it  leaves  some  imcombined,  if  less  is  ofiFered,  some  of  itself 
remains  uncombined.  Put  into  the  more  precise  form  of  scientific 
wording,  this  amounts  to  the  statement,  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  fixity  of  the  composition  of  chemical 
compounds  was  recognised  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  science.  The  meaning  to  be  attached  to  this  term 
"  fixity  of  composition  **  is,  that,  given  two  substances  the  same  in 
their  properties,  they  also  have  the  same  composition,  that  is,  they 
contain  the  same  constituents  united  in  the  same  ratio.  Quanti- 
tative analyses  of  compounds  had  been  made  long  before  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  course  there  would 

have  been  no  point  in  this,  had  not  fixity  of  composi- 
Pixityofcom-     ^ion  been  at  any  rate  tacitly  assumed   for  certain 

position    y»BM  .    *'  .    . 

not  proved  cascs.  But  fixity  of  Composition  was  not  definitely 
conmry  had*  provcd  or  formulated  as  a  law,  until  doubt  had  been 
bMn^main-       thrown  ou  the  validity  of  the  relations  to  which  it 

referred,  and  until  it  had  been  made  the  subject  of  ^ 
a  controversy  for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  science.     In 
*  giving  an  account  of  this  controversy,  work  must  be  considered 
which  primarily  deals   with   dynamical   problems;   an  excursion 
must  be  made  into  the  history  of  affinity. 

Affinity  is  the  name  given  to  the  cause  which  produces  com-   { 
bination  between  different  substances  and  which  recalls  the  old  ■ 

view,  long  ago  discredited,  that  similarity  (affinitas  =  1 
AAnity-its        relationship)  between  the  combining  substances  con- 
toown."  ^^        stitutes  the  cause  of  combination.     What  this  cause 

really  is,  we  know  no  more  to-day  than  did  the 
chemists  of  old.  The  problems  of  affinity  represent  a  portion  of 
the  science  of  chemistry  in  which  much  work  has  been  done  of 
late,  and  still  is  being  done,  in  which  a  huge  number  of  facts  have 
been  investigated  and  laws  formulated ;  but  in  which  the  step  of 
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devising  a  hypothesis  which  will  satisfactorily  account  for  these 
&cts  and  laws  has  not  yet  been  taken.  All  that  we  know  concerns 
the  effects,  in  kind  and  amount,  of  the  unknown  cause  termed 
affinity.  When  copper  combines  with  bromine  to  form  copper 
bromide,  this  is  said  to  occur  owing  to  the  affinity  existing 
between  copper  and  bromine ;  when  copper  bromide  treated  with 
chlorine  gives  copper  chloride  and  bromine  the  reaction  is  said 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  affinity  of  chlorine  for  copper  is 
relatively  greater  than  that  of  bromine.  And  when,  in  the 
competition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  an 
amount  of  potash  insufficient  for  the  neutralisation  of  both  acids, 
the  measurement  of  thermal  and  other  physical  effects  (post,  p.  125) 
points  to  a  division  of  the  base  in  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  takes  ; 
three-fifths  and  the  sulphuric  acid  two-fifths  of  the  potash,  we  say. 
that  this  happens  because  the  relative  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for 
potash  is  only  two-thirds  that  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  all  these 
cases  we  simply  state  the  nature  of  the  occurrences,  without  any 
attempt  to  account  for  them  theoretically. 

The  early  study  of  affinity  phenomena  followed  the  course  of 
all  investigations  in  science.'/  In3ividual  phenomena  were  observed 
and  then  classified.  Quantitative  investigations  proper,  in  which 
all  the  occurrences  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  are 
measured  in  terms  of  some  fixed  unit,  were  preceded  by  a  rough 
quantitative  classification,  in  which  one  affinity  effect  was  recog- 
nised as  greater  than  another  and  the  whole  number  of  them 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude  relatively  to  each  other. 

SjahL  the  founder  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  h»»  also  contributed 
important  work  on  affinity.     He  attempted  (1720) 
•ubstanccs  ^^fn     to  classify  the  cffccts  of  affinity  in  the  manner  above  j 
their  affinitiet.'^    described,  by   arranging    similar   substances    in    a 

series  in  the  order  in  whidi  they  expeLone  another 
from  a  compound: 

"  The  following  mechanical  experiment  may  serve  as  an  example.  Difisolye 
silver  in  nitric  acid,  it  will  take  up  the  silver  and  appear  as  a  light  liquor ; 
into  the  clear  and  transparent  liquor  throw  thin  stripe  of  copper  foil,  the 
nitric  acid  will  dissolve  these  and  will  drop  the  silver  in  the  form  of  a  powder ; 
pour  this  clear  green  solution  on  to  lead  foil,  it  wUl  be  attacked  and  the 
copper  previously  dissolved  will  be  dropped ;  pour  off  the  clear  solution  and 
pour  it  on  to  zinc,  it  will  dissolve  the  zinc  and  allow  the  previously  dissolved 
lead  to  drop;  into  this  clear  solution  put  chalk,  it  will  be  dissolved  and 
the  zinc  dropped ;  then  to  this  solution  add  spirits  of  urine,  which  wOl 


» 


F    emnbiue  with  it,  releasing  the  chalk ;  and  finally  drop  i: 
will  take  it  up  and  allow  the  Tolatile  aalt  to  go'." 


IV] 
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l;e,  the  solution 


S.  F.  GeoSiroy  (1672-1731)  used  such  a  classification  as  the 
basis  of  his  tables  of  affinities,  an  arrangement  destined  to  become 
n—it^.:  ^^T  popular.     The  principle  was  to  arrange  similar 

sutetances   so   that   the  one   following   was  always 

expelled  by  the  one  preceding  from  combination  with 
the  one  heading  the  list.  When  thus  represented  Stabl's  example 
jnst  quoted  becomes:  Nitric  Add;  potash,  ammonia,  lime,  zinc, 
lead,  copper,  silver. 

But  yet  another  most  important  discovery  concerning   the  -^ 
action  of  affinity  is  due  to  Stahl.     He  recognised  the  &ct  that  a  \ 

reaction  occurring  at  one  temperature  in  one  direc-'^ 
nUemthein-        tiou    could    be    reversed    at   another   temperature;  ' 
«^p^nture        t^i»t  **■  otdinary  temperatures  calomel  is  decomposed 
"idi^^Lit!'        by  silver,  whilst,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  silver 

chloride  is  decomposed  by  mercuiy : 
"When  mercarium  mblimatum  dvlcem*  ie  put  into  a  iolution«m  argaUi 
tbe  dlYBT  falls  down  as  a  comua*  and  the  aqua  fort*  attracts  the  mercury. 
But  then  I  go  and  take  fresh  running  mercury— it  I  mix  with  the  lunam 
comuam  and  give  it  due  fire;  there  again  riseu  for  roe  a  mercurius  dulcia, 
such  as  had  been  used  at  first, — And  yet  in  the  former  proceea  the  silver  had 
taken  over  from'tbe  mercuric  dutci  its  salty  nature', . .but  let  there  be  some 
intervention  t^  another  agent,  heat,  evei^thing  is  reversed,  and  lo  the  silver 
tliTows   back  the    acidum  solis  with  led  to  the 

irtncury,  and  the  mercury  with  it  mu  OachicAte 

tier  Chemie.) 

These  two   principles  of  Sta  i^  sub- 

the  sequence  of  theij^  i^^hich 


'  Ogtwald,  Lehrbveh  der  Chtmie,  i 

TTie  reactionB  refarrad  to  are ; 

Nitrio  add -I-  Hilvej^ 

Silyar  nitrate + 

(BlntlOBl 


b^'   SUl 

i^ftvhic 


Zinc  nitrate-H    calcimn  carbonate 
(nlBUon)  (nUdl 

Caldm  nitrate -I- ammoni  am  carbonab 
(hIdUod)  (Mild  or  aolution) 

kte-t-    poC#siiim  hydrate 
llOlDtlon)  Wd  or  KtlDtlOBl 

MerCDrioni  ■ablimaHi  dnloem^cal 
Lanam  eotlxaKia  =  'a6m  silver^ilve 
Aqua  tortia^  nitric  aeid  =  HNQf 


ubonate 

•ltd) 

n  carbonate 


.'1 
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they  all  combine,  and  (ii)  the  recognition  that  this  sequence  mayj 
be  dififerent  when  the  dry  substances  are  heated  together  from^ 
what  it  is  in  the  case  of  interaction  between  solutions  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  form  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Bergman,  with  whose 
name  chiefly  are  associated  the  views  on  affinity  current  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.       ' 

Torbem    Bergman  (1735-1784),   a   great    Swedish    chemist, 
studied  and  taught  at  Upsala,  where  he  first  held  the  chair  of 

mathematics  and  afterwards  that  of  chemistry.  He 
Bergrman's  did  much  to  Systematise  analysis,  and  furthered  the 
afRnity.  study  of  the  chcmical  nature  of  minerals  and  rocks. 

Here  we  are  only  concerned  with  his  work  on  affinity,  * 

vby  him  termed  "elective attraction."^     He  looks  upon  combinationl 

as  due  to  the  attraction  between  the  smallest  particles :  1  I  ' 

"It  is  foand  that  all  substances  in  nature,  when  left  to  themselves  and 
placed  at  proper  distances,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  come  into  contact  with 

one  another.  This  tendency  has  long  been  distinguished  by 
of^e^^fffeSs  ^^®  name  of  'attraction.'  I  do  not  propose  in  this  place  to 
the  cause  of  inquire  into  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  but  in  order  that 
^'i!^^    *■  we  may  consider  it  as  a  determinate  power,  it  will  be  useful 

to  know  the  laws  to  which  it  is  subject  in  its  operations, 
though  the  mode  of  agency  be  as  yet  unknown." 

This  attraction  is  of  different  ma^itude,  and  Bergman  recog- 
nises the  desirabilitjr^f  actual  measurement,  but  in  the  absence  of  i 
Arransement      any^eansfoTfekSisillg  tTnSnie  has  to  content  himself  I 
of    affinities       with  arranrinff  affinities  in  the  order  of  their  macfni-  * 

in  the  order  O       o  O 

of    their  tudes,  for  which  purpose  he  uses  the  tabular  form 

magnitudes.        g^^  introduced  by  Geoflfroy. 

'*  Iii|mis  dissertation  I  shall  end^^jjbur  to  determine  the  order  of  attrac- 
tiondkicjJK)rding  to  their  respective  ^ff^ ;  but  a  more  accurate  measure  of  ^ 
each^wffbh  might  be  expressed  in  ni&ibers  and  which  would  throw  great 
light  on  the  whole  of  this  doctrine,  is  as  vet  a  desideratum.** 

The  meaning  to  be  atta£MB  %  ttte  terms  "order  of  attrac- 
tions" is  defined  by  him  in  ^ra|  foU^iPig  manner: 

'*  Suppose  J  to  be  a^ubstance  v)t  which  other  heterogeneous  substances 
a,  6,  c  have  an  attracti^^  suppose  ^further  A  combined  with  c  to  saturation 
(this  union  I  shall  call^K  should  Apon  the  addition  of  b  tend  to  unite  with 
it  to  the  exclusion  of  6,  Ifts  then  sBd  to  attract  h  more  strongly  than  <?,  or  to 
have  a  stronger  electiv^Hbraction  for  it ;  lastly  let  the  union  of  Ah  on  the 

^  Bergman's  work  oc^Kfiinity  was  given  to  theiporld  in  a  book  entitled 
Opuscula  pkysica  et  chemidiiC^  Upsala,  1788.  An  EnglA  translation  of  part  of  it 
appeared  under  the  title :  *^^Bii»*ertation  on  ei^tive  attraUonSf  by  Torbem  Bergman. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  oy  the  Translator  V  SpalanzaH's  Dissertations,  Ltmdon, 
1785."    The  quotations  given  are  taken  from  yis  translation. 
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addition  of  a  be  broken,  let  h  be  rejected,  and  a  chosen  in  its  place,  it  will 
follow  that  a  exceeds  h  in  attractive  pow(^,  and  we  shall  have  a  series  a,  6,  c 
in  respect  of  efficacy.  What  I  here  call  attraction  others  denominate  affinity ; 
[  shall  employ  both  terms  promiscuously  in  the  sequel,  though  the  latter 
being  more  metaphorical  would  seem  less  proper  in  philosophy." 

The  question  is  next  posed  whether  this  order  of  attraction  is 
constant,  and  the  answer  is  on  the  whole  affirmative.  But  Berg- 
man recognises  the  necessity  of  two  sets  of  tables,  one  for  solutions 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  another  for  the  interaction  between 
solids  at  high  temperatures  respectively : 

''A  difference  w  the  degree  of  heat  sometimes  produces  a  difference  in 
elective  attractions." 

"  Since  many  operations  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  heat, 
and  since  the  power  of  this  most  subtle  fluid  is  highly  worthy  of  being 

observed,  I  think  the  table  of  elective  attractions  ought  to  be 
affinh*  ***in  divided  into  two  areas,  of  which  the  upper  may  exhibit  the 
the     moist  free  attractions,  that  may  take  place  in  the  moists  way,  as  the 

way  •'  and  expression  is ;  and  the  lower  those  which  are  effected  by  the 

*•  in  the  dry  _  V         -  ,       .  « 

way.**  force  of  heat." 

The  reproduction  of  two  columns  from  Bergman*s  tables  (p.  115) 
shows  this  division  into  "  two  areas." 

But  how  are  these  single  elective  attractions  tc__ 
Experimental      \yQ  determined  ?    It  is  very  important  to  obtain  som 

determination         ,/»..i  /.i  -i  ij 

of  the  order  of      definite  idea  of  the  experimental  work  done  to  shov 
°*****'  that  a  has  a  greater  affinity  for  A  than  has  6. 


^ 


"Let  Aa  (i.6.  A  saturated  with  a)  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  then 
add  a  small  quantity  of  c,  which  may  either  be  soluble  in  water  by  itself  or 
not.  First  let  it  be  soluble,  then  a  concentrated  solution  ought  to  be 
employed,  which  when  dropped  into  a  solution  of  Aa^  sometimes  ijumediateiy 
affords  a  precipitate,  which  being  collected  and  washed,  either  proves  to  be  a 
new  combination,  Ac^  with  peculiar  properties,  or  a  is  extruded,  or  sometimes 
both.  It  now  remains  to  be  examined,  whether  the  whole  of  a  can  be  dis- 
lodged by  a  sufficient  quautity  of  c  from  its  former  union.  It  should  be 
carefully  noted  in  general,  that  there  is  occasion  for  twice,  thrice,  nay, 
sometimes  six  times  the  quantity  of  the  decomponent  c,  than  is  necessary  . 
for  saturating  A  when  xincombined.  If  c  effect  no  separation,  not  even  in 
several  hours,  let  the  liquor  stand  to  crystallise,  or  at  least  become  dr;-  by 
spontaneous  evaporation ;   high  degrees  of  heat  must  be  avoided 'lest  t 


disturb  the  affinities.     Here  the  knowledge  of  the  form,  taste,  sobibilj^ 
tendency  to  efflorescence  and  other  properties, -4^en  those  which  in  o 

respects  appear  of  no  consequence, — of  the  substance,  is  of  great  us 

enabling  us  to  judge  safely,  whether  any  and  what  decomposition  has  U 


place.  V 

F.  9        \ 
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If  only  one  of  the  compounds  Aa  and  Ac  be  soluble  in  highly  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  there  is  scarce  any  need  for  evaporating,  for  if  the  mixture  be 
made,  and  left  a  few  hours  at  rest,  and  then  spirit  of  wine  be  added,  that 
which  cannot  be  dissolved  in  it  is  separated. 

The  smell  also  often  indicates  what  is  taking  place.  Thus  vinegar,  acid 
of  ants,  of  salt,  nitre,  volatile  alkali  are  easily  distinguished  when  set  free. 
\      The  taste  likewise  also  informs  an  experienced  tongue! 

Let  Ad  then  be  treated  with  b  and  a  etc.  separately  in  the  same  manner. 

In  like  manner,  let  Ac^  Ab,  Aa  be  examined  in  their  order.  By  such  an 
examination  properly  conducted  the  order  of  affinities  is  discovered." 

Bergman  then  passes  in  review  the  material  to  be  thus  dealt 
with,  compares  what  has  been  done  with  what  remains  to  be  done, 
«.  and,  small  wonder,  is  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 

(  "This  task  however  exercises  all  the  patience  and  diligence  and  accuracy 
amd  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  chemist.  Let  us  suppose  only  2  series 
oA  5  terms,  a,  6,  c,  d  and  0  to  be  examined  with  respect  to  A,  20  different 
experiments  are  required,  of  which  each  involves  several  others. 

The  tables  which  we  have  at  present  contain  only  a  few  substances,  and 
each  of  these  compared  only  with  a  few  others.  This  is  no  reproach  to  the 
authors  of  them,  for  the  task  is  laborious  and  long.  Although  therefore 
I  have  been  employed  upon  it  with  all  the  diligence  I  could  exert  and  as 
much  as  my  many  other  engagements  would  permit,  yet  I  am  very  far  from 
venturing  to  assert  that  that  which  I  offer  is  perfect,  since  I  know  with 

ertainty  that  the  slight  sketch  now  proposed  will  require  above  30,000  exact 
^periments  before  it  can  be  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  But  when 
^  reflected  on  the  shortness  of  life,  and  the  instability  of  health,  I  resolved  to 

ublish  my  observations,  however  defective,  lest  they  should  perish  with  my 
papers,  and  I  shall  relate  them  as  briefly  as  possible.  In  itself  it  is  of  small 
consequence  by  whom  science  is  enriched,  whether  the  truths  belonging  to  it 
are  discovered  by  me  or  by  another.  Meanwhile  if  God  shall  grant  me  life, 
health  and  the  necessary  leisure  I  will  persevere  in  the  task  which  I  have 
b6gun." 

The  tables  as  given  by  Bergman  are  published  at  the  end  of        i 
his  book.     At  that  time  tables  of  affinity  ranked  with  chemists        ^ 

in  importance  comparable  to  that  now  attached  to 
uweiL*"  *         atomic  weight  tables.     As  soon  as  a  new  substance 

was  discovered,  it  was  at  once  investigated  with  a 

view  ,to  settling  its  position  in  the  tables  of  elective  attractions ; 

(i  the  value  attached  to  these  tables  can  be  gathered  from  what 

it  English  translator  of  Bergman's  dissertation  says  concerning 

hin  in  his  prefewie : 

QpTwo  sets  of  tables  are  subjoined,  it  was  thought  that  many  readers 
apri  be  dissatisfied  with  the  chemical  characters  alone,  especially  as  the 
T^ia 
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former  edition  of  the  tables  has  already  been  published  in  words.  To  suppress 
the  signs  entirely  seemed  improper  for  they  are  so  convenient  that  every 
student  of  chemistry  ought  to  make  himself  familiar  with  them.  Besides  as 
most  chemists  will  wish  for  a  set  to  stand  always  open  for  inspection,  the  two 
sets  will  scarce  be  thought  superfluous  by  any.'' 

In  the  above  table,  the  columns  from  Bergman's  two  tables 
which  refer  to  sulphuric  acid  and  hj'drofluoric  acid  are  reproduced. 
It  may  here  not  be  unnecessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  &ct  that 
this  symbolic  representation,  which  uses  the  old  alchemical  signs 
together  with  additional  newer  ones,  is  fundamentally  diflferent 
from  the  symbolic  notation  initiated  by  Dalton,  developed  by 
Berzelius  and  used  at  the  present  day.  Berjpxmn^  was  purejy 
qualitpitive.  ours  is  qualitative_and  (quantitative/?  BewSenthe 
columns  comamihgTResymbols  are  placed  the  corresponding 
columns  from  Bergman's  other  table  giving  the  results  in  "words"; 
but  since  some  of  the  old  names  are  as  puzzling  as  the  old  sjnnbols, 
two  columns  are  added  in  which,  where  necessary,  the  modem 
equivalents  of  the  old  names  are  given. 

The  following  quotation,  referring  to  the  sulphuric  acid 
column,  rives  a  specimen  of  Bercfman's  discussion 

Bereman'8  ri.-ixxi.j  i. 

explanation        01  his  results,  the  modem  names,  where  necessary, 

of  his  tables.  i     •  •  i.    j    •       v         ^     . 

being  mserted  m  brackets. 

**  Amongst  the  substances  hitherto  tried,  vitriolic  acid  adheres  most 
tenaciously  to  caustic  terra  ponderosa  (caustic  baryta),  which  when  added  to 
a  solution  of  vitriolated  tartar  (potassium  sulphate)  generates  the  ponderous 
spar  (barium  sulphate)  which  remains  insoluble  at  the  bottom.  The  liquor 
contains  caustic  vegetable  alkali  (caustic  potash).  Cavstxc  or  jmre  vegetable 
alkali  is  incapable  of  decomposing  ponderous  spar. 

Next  stands  caustic  vegetable  alkali  (caustic  potash)  which  when  added 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  a  solution  uf  Glauber's  salt  (sodium  sulphate)  yields 
vitriolated  tartar  (potassium  sulphate)  and  uncombined  mineral  alkali  (caustic 
soda)  which  is  unable  to  detach  vitriolic  acid  from  vegetable  alkali. 

Caustic  mineral  alkali  (caustic  soda)  precipitates  the  calcareous  basis 
(lime)  of  gypsum  (calcium  sulphate)  but  the  inverse  experiment  does  "not 
succeedJ*^  ' 

-    The  salient  points  of  Bergman's  view  as  represented  in  the 
above  quotations  w6uld  seem  to  be : 

/  (1)  TOere  is  a  sequence  in  the  magnitude  of  the  elective 
aflSnities  of  a  series  of  substances  towards  one  with  which  they  all 
o  ,  combine,  and  this  is  manifested  by  the  feet  that  the 

Bergman  8  '        ^  _   -^ 

reauitsaum-       ouc  posscssiug  the  greater  affinity,  expels  fit)m  the 

combination  the  one  possessing  the  lesser  affinity. 


r 
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(2)  This  order  is  constant  under  each  of  the  two  different 
conditions  of  interaction  in  the  moist  and  dry  way  respectively, 
but  differs  under  these  two  distinct  conditions. 

(3)  The  substance  of  lesser  affinity  is  completely  expelled  by 
that  of  greater  affinity,  subject  however  to  the  possibility  that  the 
mass  of  the  expelling  substance  may  have  to  be  very  much 
greater  than  that  required  for  simply  replacing  the  expelled 
substance  in  the  combination. 

(4)  It  is  impossible  to  reverse  such  a  reaction. 

N^J^Qpotib^ses  were  involved  in  Bergman's  work,  it  was  simply 
a  case  ofobeervation,  a  statement^fjiKhat  happens.  His  results 
and  %lsgeneral  conclusions  drawn  from  eitensive  experimental 
data,  were  attacked  by  Berthollet. 

Claude  Louis  Berthollet  (1748-1822)  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  many  distinguished  contemporaries  and  successors 

of  Lavoisier.  An  early  adherent  of  Lavoisier's  oxy- 
work**  on*  gcu  theory  of  combustion,  he  did  much  to  popularise 
f^tira  of*'  i*-  Throughout  the  Revolution,  the  Empire,  and  the 
Bergman's  Restoration   his   hisfh   scientific  achievements  were 

results.  ... 

recognised  and  honoured.  His  many-sidedness  is 
striking.  He  began  life  as  a  medical  man,  held  for  many  years  a 
Professorship  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  served  on  Government  com- 
missions for  the  Republic,  organised  the  scientific  part  of  Napoleon's 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Arcueil, 
where  he  formed  the  centre  of  a  group  of  eminent  scientists.  He 
did  more  for  the  theory  of  chemistry  than  any  one  before  him, 
Lav?5Sier'Sc5p1Jedy^Ke  a'Blr^^  applied  science  by  the  most 

important  discovery  of  the  bl^achincr  action  of  chlorine  and  of  its 
technical  application.  Most  clear^sigfeteSTirmsdeteCtion  of  the 
Mlacies  of  Bergman's  affinity  work,  he  displayed  the  most  extra- 
ordinary tenacity  in  clinging  to  an  erroneous  view  of  his  own 
devising ;  a  striking  figure  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  interesting 
no  less  for  his  positive  achievements  than  for  the  error  into  which 
he  fell. 

On  the  9th  of  Messidor  of  the  year  VII.  (July  1799)  Berthollet, 
who  had  joined  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt,  read  in  Cairo  a 
paper  entitled  "Recherches  sur  les  lois  de  I'affinit^,"  the  subject 
mattjer  of  which  was  later  on  expanded  into  a  book  entitled  ''  Essai 
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de  statique  chimique/'     In  this  paper  he  attacks  the  validity  of 
Bergman's  results  : 

"Let  us  assume,  says  Bergmaxi,  that  a  substance  A  is  completely 
saturated  by  another  substance  B,  and  let  us  call  their  combination  AB. 
Then  if  a  third  substance  C  be  added,  and  if  it  should  expel  the  substance  B 
from  the  compound  and  should  in  its  place  enter  into  combination  with  J, 
a  new  substance  AC  would  result  in  place  of  AB.  Therefore  in  order  to 
determine  the  affinities  of  two  substances  B  and  C  towards  a  third  Ay 
Bergman  asks  that  we  should  investigate  whether  one  of  these  substances 
expels  the  other  from  its  combination  with  the  third.  He  also  recommends 
that  the  inverse  experiment  should  be  made,  t.e.,  that  we  should  investigate 
whether  the  second  substance  can  expel  the  first  from  its  combination  with 
the  third.  Hence  he  assumes  the  possibility  of  both  experiments  giving 
concordant  results,  and  concludes  that  the  first  substance  C  has  a  greater 
affinity  towards  the  third,  A,  than  has  the  second,  B.  But  he  does  add  that 
it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  use  a  quantity  of  the  decomposing  substance 
6  times  as  great  as  that  required  for  the  complete  saturation  of  the  substance 
with  which  it  tends  to  combine^.  The  whole  of  Bergman's  conception  is 
based  on  the  supposition  that  affinity  is  an  unalterableforce.  of  a  kind  such 
that  one  substance  which  has  oeen  expelled  by  anotliSt  from  one  .of  its 
compounds,  cannot  itself  again  expel  this  substance.  The  idea  of  the  un- 
alterableness  of  this  force  has  been  pushed  so  far,  that  celebrated  chemists 
have  attempted  to  represent  the  affinities  of  different  substances  by  numbers^ 
which  when  compared  amongst  themselves  should  indicate  their  magnitude, 
the  quantities  of  the  substances  present  exerting  no  influence. 

I  propose  to  prove  in  this  paper  that  affinities  do  not  act  as  absolute 
forces,  so  that  one  substance  can  be  directly  expelled  by  another  from  its 

compounds;  but  I  hold  that  in  all  combinations  and  de- 
Division  of\  compositions  which  are  the  result  of  affinity,  the  substance 
between*two  '\    ®^  which  two  others  act  with  opposing  forces,  always  divides 

itself  between  these  two  substances,  and  that  the  ratio  of  the 
division  does  not  only  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  affinities, 
but  also  on  the  quantities  of  the  active  substances  present ; 
y    since  to  produce  an  equal  division,  the  greater  mass  of  one 
substance  can  compensate  for  what  is  lacking  in  its.affiuity. 

Hence  I  shall  have  to  show  that,  in  the  case  already  quoted,  when  C  is 
allowed  to  act  on  AB,  the  result  is  not  AC  alone  (unless  it  so  happens  that 
other  forces  besides  affinity  come  into  play),  but  that  A  divides  itself  between 
v^  and  C  in  the  ratio  of  their  affinities  and  of  their  masses." 

Berthollet  then  proceeds  to  supply  the  experimental  basis  for 
his  views.  He  chooses  his  examples  very  largely  from  the  class  of 
reactions  in  which  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  interact  with  acids. 
The  experiments  have  a  bearing  on  two  distinct  points : 

1  ante,  p.  113. 


others  in  the 
ratio  of  their 
affinities  and ' 
their  masses. 
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Firstly:  The  proof  that  the  result  of  a  chemical  action  depends    //^ 
not  only  on  affinity  but  also  on  the  quantities  interacting. 

Secondly:  The  investigation  of  the  conditions  which  modify  the 
/  application  of  the  above  principle,  and  the  properties  of  substances 
.'^  which  are  conducive  or  adverse  to  the  display  of  their  chemical 
activity. 

1.  (i)  A  solution  of  potash  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  barium 
sulphate  yielded  a  certain  amount  of  soluble  potassium  sulphate, 

along  with  soluble  baryta.  The  amount  so  produced 
^^oM^for!  ^^  small,  but  if  the  barium  sulphate  was  repeatedly 
1.   The  influ-      treated  with  fresh  amounts  of  potash,  that  is,  if  the 

eacc  of  mass.  x  '  ' 

potassium  sulphate  and  baryta  were  always  removed 
by  treatment  with  water,  the  decomposition  could  be  made  all  but 
complete,  in  contradiction  to  Bergman's  result  (p.  116). 

(ii)  Calcium  phosphate  and  potash  and  water  evaporated  to 
dryness  yielded  on  proper  treatment  a  certain  amount  of  potassium 
phosphate  and  lime. 

(iii)  Aqueous  solutions  of  caustic  soda  and  of  potassium 
sulphate  were  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  alkaline  hydroxides 
removed  by  treatment  with  alcohol — the  sulphates  being  insoluble 
in  alcohol, — the  remaining  solid  sulphate  was  dissolved  in  water 
and  the  solution  allowed  to  crystallise,  when  it  yielded  not  only 
potassium  sulphate  but  also  sodium  sulphate.  This  also  contradicts 
Bergman's  result  (p.  116). 

In  interpreting  these  and  a  whole  number  of  similar  occur- 
rences Berth(^let  points  out  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  how 

the  results  of  a  chemical  change  depend  not  only  on 
111nJjr*^'iS"  the  afSnities  of  the  active  substances  but  also  on 
formed  nmui.      their  relative  quantities.     This  is  shown  by  the  fact  \ 

taneoasly.  /~-*-<n-*>'"**'\^_x''^ ■  •'  \ 

that  one  substance  does  not  completely  expel  another  , 
(b)  Reactioas  whou  all  are  present  together  in  solution  (exp.  iii)  and  j 
can^^be    re-      forthor  by  the  actual  reversal  of  a  chemical  change  J 

when  the  active  masses  are  altered  (exps.  i  and  ii). 

2.  Berthollet  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  conditions  which 
can  modify  the  general  principle,  just  enunciated  and  proved,  of 
the  combined  effect  of  affinity  and  mass  action.  He  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  a  substance  undergoing  chemical 
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change  can  only  make  itself  felt  if  each  of  its  particles  can  act 

and  react  with  each  particle  of  the  other  substances 

9      The     in«> 

fluence   of'        participating  in  the  changed     Hence  any  substance 
conation*  which  owing  to  insolubility  or  volatility  is  removed 

Decrease  In         from  the  solutiou  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate  or  gas 

the    active  .  . 

mass  of  sub-  Cannot  be  considered  to  contribute  to  the  ''active 
(\?  voialSU?  ^^*-"  Therefore  the  solubility  and  the  volatility  of 
wiit'"****"*  the  substances  involved  in  a  reaction  have  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  final  result  of  that  reaction, 
as  illustrated  by  the  following  experiments  : 

(i)    Hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  are  volatile  at  temperatures 

at  which  sulphuric  acid  is  not,  and  sulphuric  acid  therefore  expels 

hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  from  their  compounds,  a  reaction 

employed  in  the  usual  method  of  preparing  these  acids.    Moreover 

hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  at  once  evolved  when  concentrated  sulphuric 

acid  acts  on  solid  salt,  whilst  it  is  not  evolved  by  the  action  of 

dilute  acid.     Again,  at  the  boiling  point  of  sulphuric  acid  (SSS""), 

phosphoric  acid  is  non-volatile,  and  hence  at  that  temperature 

phosphoric  acid  will  expel  sulphuric  acid  fix)m  its  compounds.     It 

will  do  this,  not  because  it  has  greater  affinity  towards  the  various 

bases,  but  because  the  original  partition  of  the  base  between  the 

two  acids  which  occurred  according  to  their  chemical  masses  (mass 

and  affinity)  is  being  continually  upset  in  fevour  of  the  phosphoric 

acid.    The  active  mass  of  the  phosphoric  acid  increases  relatively 

/  to  that  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  latter,  owing  to  its  volatility, 

Ij  is  always  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  liberated  by  the  other  acid.   The 

!  final  result  is  complete  replacement  of  the  sulphuric  by  the  phos- 

yphoric  acid. 

**It  is  a  consequence  of  this  effect  of  heat  that  at  a  siifi^ently  high 
temperature  all  fire-proof  acids  expel  those  that  are  volatile  from  their 
compounds,  and  since  they  differ  much  in  volatility,  certain  acids  must  be 
looked  upon  as  fire-proof  when  compared  with  some,  and  as  volatile  when 
compared  with  others.  Thus  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  hydroohloijp 
acid  and  nitric  acid  are  completely  expelled  by  sulphuric,  whilst  sulphuric 
itself  is  separated  by  phosphoric  acid ;  and  this  occurs  irrespective  of  affinit 

If  therefore  under  the  influence  of  heat  one  substance  expels  another  fro 

^  ''Corpora  non  agunt  nisi  fluida/*  the  old  form  of  expressing  this  fact,  is 
generally  illustrated  in  chemistry  lectures  by  a  stock  experiment:  solid  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  tartaric  acid  are  ground  up  finely  and  mixed  intimately,  nothing 
happens ;  the  solid  mass  is  moistened  with  water,  a  copious  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  sets  in  instantaneously. 
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its  compounds,  we  must  not  conclude  that  it  is  at  ordinary  temperatures 
endowed  with  a  greater  affinity." 

(ii)  BerthoUet  gives  many  examples  to  illustrate  the  influence 
of  solubility  on  the  final  result  of  a  chemical  change.  Amongst 
these  is  the  formation  of  barium  sulphate.  He  says  that,  in  com- 
paring the  affinity  of  baryta  towards  sulphuric  acid  with  that  of 
potash  or  soda  towards  this  same  acid,  the  influence  of  solubility  is 
enormous.  Owing  to  its  almost  complete  insolubility  the  barium 
sulphate  is  always  removed  fi*om  the  solution  as  soon  as  formed. 
Consequently,  in  the  joint  competition  of  the  potash  (or  soda)  and 
the  baryta  for  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  alkali  obtains  only  an  imper- 
ceptibly small  share  of  the  acid ;  and  an  erroneous  view  would  be 
gained  were  this  made  the  basis  for  evaluating  the  relative  affini- 
ties. The  discussion  of  many  similar  cases  leads  to  the  recognition 
that  the  insolubility,  or  the  lesser  solubility  of  a  substance  i8\ 
equivalent  to  reduction  of  its  active  mass,  and  hence  that  ifA 
amongst  the  possible  combinations  between  the  constituents  par- 
ticipating in  a  change  there  is  one  which  is  insoluble  or  less 
soluble  than  the  others,  that  one  will  be  formed  at  the  expense  of 
all  others.  Thus  the  insoluble  carbonates  of  calcium,  barium  and 
strontium  are  precipitated  when  soluble  salts  of  these  elements 
are  mixed  with  soluble  carbonates;  and  from  aqueous  solutions 
containing  several  salts,  these  will  be  precipitated,  not  according 
to  the  actual  amounts  of  them  present  in  the  solution,  but  in 
the  order  of  their  solubilities.  These  relations  give  the  law  by 
which  the  exchange  of  bases  can  be  foretold.  But  since  the 
solubility  of  salts  is  differently  affected  by  temperature,  this 
circuDjstance  must  be  taken  into  account.  So  from  a  mixture 
of  potash  and  soda  with  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  (equivalent 
to  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  potassium  nitrate,  or  to  one  of 
sodium  nitrate  and  potassium  chloride)  crystallisation  in  the  cold 
results  in  a  deposit  of  potassium  nitrate,  whilst  crystallisation  on 
evaporation  yields  sodium  chloride  ^ 

And  so  all  these  experiments  of  Berthollet  and  their  interpre- 
tation constitute  a  complete  proof  of  the  untenableness  of  Berg- 
man's position: 

1  100  parts  of  water  dissolve 


at2Xf 

at  100° 

Sodlam  nitrate 

87-5 

180 

Potaasiam  nitrate 

81 -a 

247 

Sodium  chloride 

36-6 

40 

Potassium  chloride 

84-7 

66-6 
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*^A11  tables  of  affinity  must  necessarily  give  a  wrong  impression  of  the 
chemical  action  of  the  substances  classified,  because  they  are 
based  on  the  supposition  that  all  substances  are  possessed  of 
forces  of  affinity  of  different  strength,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
produce  decomposition  and  combination  irrespective  of  their 
quantities  and  of  all  other  conditions  capable  of  exerting  an 
influence  on  the  result*" 


The  tables 
of    affinity 
in  current 
use  are  de- 
dared  to  be 
based  on  an 
error. 


It  is  important  to  note  that  the  difference  between  Bergman's 
and  BerthoUet's  views  of  the  action  of  affinity  is  not  one  due  to 
different  d.  ptjiprj  reasQpiag  or  to  different  hypotheses  used  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  experimental  resants^lSutLhat^it^         of  facts, 

of  differences  in  the  experimental  resultsjhemsej 
In  Bergi 


worK  we  note  ^lIB"^rious  mfluence 
of  results  "  expected  "  on  the  nature  of  results  "  ob- 
tained,"S  Firmly  convinced  that  the  substance  of 
greater  affinity  always  completely  expels  from  its 
compounds  the  one  of  lesser  affinity,  he  arranges  the 
conditions  of  his  experiments,  if  need  be,  so  as  to  produce  a  result 
somewhat  approximating  to  this  expectation,  using  large  excess  of 
the  substituting  substance  and  thereby  greatly  increasing  its  effect. 
He  realises  that  the  assumption 


Bei^man^B 
and  Berthol- 
let's  affinity 
w^ork  is  based 
on  different 
experimental 
results. 


and 


Ah  4-  d!  =  Ad  -f  h  does  occur, 
Ad-\-h^Ah-\-d  does  not  occur, 


should  be  put  to  a  double  experimental  test,  but  if  he  tried  the 
reverse  action,  his  observation  was  certainly  incorrect,  stating  as 

he  did  that  no  effect  was  produced,  as  for  instance 
that  caustic  or  pure  vegetable  alkali  is  incapable  of 
decomposing  ponderous  spar,  etc.,  etc.  (p.  116). 

But  BerthoUet's  correct  experiments  and   their      ^ 
correct  interpretation  swept  away,  not  only  the  tables 
of  affinity,  but  also  the  method  whereby  these  had 
been  obtained,  and  he  had  no  other  to  put  in  its  place.     He  says : 

*^To  find  the  affinity  of  two  substances  towards  a  third,  in  accordance\ 
with  the  conception  we  have  now  gained  of  affinity,  can  mean  nothing  other  V 
than  to  determine  the  ratio  in  which  this  third  substance  divides  itself  between  ^ 
the  two  first." 


Berthollet 
cannot    mea- 
sure the  ratio 
in  which  one 
substance 
divides  itself 
betiveen  tivo 
others. 


Suppose  we  deal  with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  soda  and 
potash,  the  acid  present  being  insufficient  to  saturate  all  the 
alkali— or  with  what  has  been  experimentally  proved  to  be  equiva- 
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I  lent,  namely,  potassium  sulphate  and  soda,  or  sodium  sulphate  and 
X  potash — ^then  the  problem  is  to  find  the  ratio  in  which  the  sulphuric 
f  acid  divides  itself  between  the  two  alkalis,  t.e.  how  much  sodium 
Chemical  Sulphate  and  potassium  sulphate  are  present  in  the  / 

methods     are     solution.     The  resourcos  of  quantitative  analysis  areV 
for  finding  the     uot  equal  to  this.     In  the  case  of  all  salts  in  solution 
1  thf  llciSr'and     ^®  ^^  ^^y  determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  acid 
!  bases  amongst    and  of  the  baso,  but  not  the  manner  of  their  distri- . 

the  salts   pre- 

,  tent  in  a  soiu-     bution  amougst  the  salts.     This  is  a  limitation  of 
^**°'  the  utmost  importance  in  connection  with  the  solu- 

tion of  affinity  problems.  In  the  above  case,  the  addition  of  a 
soluble  barium  salt  will  produce  a  precipitate  of  insoluble  barium 
sulphate  the  weight  of  which  serves  as  measure  of  the  total 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present,  but  it  obviously  tells  us  nothing 
whatever  concerning  the  way  in  which  this  was  distributed 
between  the  two  alkalis,  whether  equally,  or  whether  a  larger 
part  had  gone  to  the  soda  or  to  the  potash.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
other  constituents  also.  Their  total  amount  and  not  their  distri- 
bution is  all  we  can  ascertain.  To  obtain  the  results  that  he 
required,  Bergman  allowed  such  a  solution  to  crystallise,  a  ad 
potassium  sulphate  being  the  result,  he  inferred  that  in  the  solu- 
tion likewise  the  sulphuric  acid  had  been  combined  with  the 
potash  only.  ^  but  BerthoUet's  work  had  gone  to  show  that  such 
a  crystallisation  indi6afe^Tei?B^F- the  complete  nor  the  prepon- 
derating saturation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  potash,  but  that 
it  only  indicates  the  lesser  solubility  of  potassium  sulphate  as 
compared  with  sodium  sulphate: 

"To  find  tho  degree  of  saturation  to  which  each  siibetance  had  been  able 
to  attain,  a  separation  is  required,  and  this  can  only  be  achieved  either  by 
crystallisation  or  precipitation,  or  by  the  action  of  a  solvent.  But  we  have 
seen  how  all  such  processes  must  be  looked  upon  as  foreign  forces  which  alter 
the  results  and  which  themselves  determine  what  cora|)ounds  shall  be  formed. 
And  as  we  are  unable  to  measure  the  influence  of  these  forces,  we  cannot 
deduce  how  much  is  due  to  affinity." 

Taking  the  special  case  of  the  two  sulphates  above  discussed, 
BerthoUet  points  out  that  the  solution  conrtaining  the  two  sul- 
phates and  the  two  free  alkalis  might  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  that,  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  the  alkalis  which  are  soluble 
in  alcohol  might  be  separated  from  the  sulphates  which  are  not. 
The  relative  quantities  of  the  sulphates  could  then  of  course  be 
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determined  by  the  estimation  of  the  potassium  and  sodium,  but 
"  difference  in  the  action  of  the  spirit  of  wine  on  potash  and  soda 
would  in  itself  already  influence  the  amount  of  these  two  sub- 
stances, and  through  them  the  final  result."     He  concludes : 

<*It  Ib  therefore  clear  that  the  affinity  of  two  substanceB  towards  a  third 
cannot  be  determined  by  dmpb-experiment,  not  even  when  the  substances 
are  atr8dhlHd>iJMf(!Su§^rifr^der  to  determine  the/|egreeof  their  fiaturation, 
other  forces  must  be  brought  into  play." 

The  position  then  is  that  analysis  gives  us  no  information  of 
how  the  sulphuric  acid  is  distributed  between  the  two  alkalis 
Present  in  excess ;  neither  does  crystallisation,  because  the  special 
x/oistribution  represented  by  the  crystallised  substance  may  owe  its 
existence  to  the  crystallising  process  itself  The  absolutely  clear 
realisation  of  this  is  of  such  importance  that  one  more  quotation 
bearing  on  the  subject  shall  be  given  : 

"I  have  examined  whether  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the 
affinities  of  two  substances  towards  a  third ;  I  have  shown  that  to  do  this 
we  should  have  to  determine  the  ratio  in  which  this  substance  divides  itself 
between  the  two  competing  ones.  But  I  have  also  shown  that  the  determina- 
tion of  this  ratio  is  attended  by  unsurmountable  obstacles  originating  in  the 
very  means  which  must  be  used  for  the  purpose.'^ 

Summarising  the  salient  points  of  BerthoUet's  views  on  affinity, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Bergman's,  these  appear  to  be : 

(1)  The  result  of  a  chemical  change  depends 
Berthoiiet's        q^   ^\^q  nature  and  on  the  relative  masses  of  the 

results  sum-  

marised.  substaucos  participatmg  m  it. 

(2)  These  masses  are  themselves  dependent  on 
the  states  of  aggregation  of  the  substances  originally  present  and 
of  those  formed  in  the  reaction. 

From  these  two  principles  it  follows  that : 

(a)  By  virtue  of  affinity  only,  one  substance  can  never  com- 
pletely expel  another  from  its  compounds. 

(6)  By  suitably  varying  the  masses,  reactions  can  be  reversed ; 
volatility  and  solubility  through  their  continuous  influence  on 
the  active  masses  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  final  result  than 
affinity  itself,  and  may  lead  to  the  complete  expulsion  of  one 
substance  by  another. 

(c)  The  relative  affinities  of  two  substances  towards  a  third 
cannot  be  measured. 


( 
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'   (     This  impossibility  of  subjecting  affinities  as  understood  by 

■     perthollet  to  any  process  of  measurement  may  in  part  have  been 

^     ^  the  cause  of  the  long  continued  neglect  of  the  striking 

kmc^'neffiect      rcsults  above  enumerated. '^^hetworeasgns generally 

ofB«Tthoiiet*B     given  for  this  nejglept^jftd^^no^JbuEt^      chief  ones 

are,  that  for  a  long  time  afterTEe  promulgation  of 
these  views,  all  the  working  power  available  in  the  department  of 
chemistry  was  concentrated  on  the  development  of  the  atomic 
theory  and  of  organic  chemistry  respectively ;  and  that  the  per- 
I  manently  true  in  BerthoUet's  affinity  work  had  to  suffer  from  4 
i  the  discredit  brought  on  it  by  the  errors  into  which  it  led  him  } 
concerning  chemical  composition. 

A  period  of  complete  neglect  was  followed  by  one  when 
fskcts  accumulated  which  could  only  be  explained  on  the  basis  of 
BerthoUet's  views  on  affinity,  and  then  came  the  time  when  new 
methods  were  developed  for  ascertaining  the  distribution  of  acids 
I  and  bases  in  solution.  These  methods  are  of  a  physical  nature,  and 
are  all  based  on  the  same  principle.  A  short  description  of  a  special 
case  must  suffice  for  illustration.  Iron  sulphocyanide  dissolves  in 
water  to  a  red  solution,  the  depth  of  colour  produced  depending  on 

the  strength  of  the  solution.  The  colour  corresponding 
mthoda  for  ^  *  Certain  amount  of  salt  present  in  a  given  volume 
finding  the  of  solutiou,  or  the  amouut  of  salt  corresponding  to  a 
of  the  compo-  Certain  colour  produced  can  therefore  be  ascertained, 
vte^es  pre^  Solutions  of  potassium  sulphocyanide  and  ferric 
Mnt  in  soiu-       chloride  are  mixed  in  equivalent  quantities,  that  is, 

a  certain  amount  of  ferric  chloride  is  taken  and  an 
amount  of  sulphocyanide  containing  as  much  sulphocyanic  acid  as 
would  be  required  to  replace  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  ferric 
chloride;  a  red  colour  appears,  showing  that  at  any  rate  some 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  replaced  by  the  sulphocyanic  acid.  Has 
it  all  been  replaced,  and  if  not,  how  much  ?  An  investigation  of 
the  depth  of  colour  produced  gives  the  means  of  evaluating  the 
total  amount  of  iron  sulphocyanide  present,  which  together  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  total  amount  of  iron  used,  gives  the  ratio  in  which 
the  iron  is  divided  between  the  two  acids.  It  is  found  that  only 
about  one-eighth  of  the  total  possible  amount  of  iron  sulphocyanide 
is  formed.  Addition  of  either  sulphocyanic  acid  in  the  form  of. 
potassium  sulphocyanide,  or  of  iron  in  the  form  of  ferric  chloride 
leads  to  An  increase  in  the  iron  sulphocyanide,  made  evident  by 


n 


L 
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the  deepening  of  the  colour,  and  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
requirements  of  BerthoUet's  doctrine.     And  many  other  physical    \ 
properties  besides  colour,  such  as  density,  fluorescence,  refractive 
index,  etc.,  etc.,  lend  themselves  to  ascertaining  in  a  similar  manner 
the  ratio  in  which  bases  and  acids  are  distributed  amongst  the  salts 
presents     "Relative  aflSnity"  or  "relative  avidity"  is  the  name  , 
given,  in  the  case  of  the  neutralisation  of  acids  and  bases,  to  the  ' 
ratio  in  which  one  substance  divides  itself  between  two  others. 

And  since  1864,  when  Quldberg  and  Waage,  two  Norwegian 
chemists,  clearly  formulated  the  law  of  the  influence  of  mass  on 

the  results  of  chemical   changes  in  the  statement : 
Berthoiiet's      ^'chemical    effect    is    proportional    to    the    active 

work     recog-  m  .  ,        ' 

niaed  in  Quid-     masscs,"  and   supplied   the   iiecesg^try  experimental 
waaffe^B  evidence,  the  developmentofaffinity  measurements  on 

Action!  *^***      ^^^  basis  oFihis  laVlT,  that  is  according  to  BerthoUet's 

doctrine,  has  been  continuous  and  enormous. 
It  was  in  order  not  to  break  off*  abruptly  at  a  point  where 
quantitative  application  seemed  impossible,  that  these  necessarily 
quite  inadequate  indications  concerning  the  gradual  recognition  and 
application  of  BerthoUet's  work  have  been  given.  These  problems 
really  are  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  which  is  merely 
to  give  an  account  of  BerthoUet's  work  on  affinity,  sufficiently  full 
to  prepare  for  a  proper  understanding  of  how  it  influenced  his  views 
on  chemical  combination. 

^  Ostwald,  Outlines  of  General  Chemistry^  1890  (p.  825),  gives  the  principles  of 
each  physical  methods,  as  well  as  examples  of  their  application. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PROUST  AND  THE  LAW  OF  FIXED  RATIOS. 

^£s  iti  das  Schtcksal  unserer  Wusensckafi,  doss  die  toichtigUen  Ent- 
deckungen  einer  Epoche  zuerst  zu  extremen  ffypothesen  fuhrenJ' 

Mbndelebff. 

^   Berthollet's  work  on  affinity  in  the  form  of  the  law  of  mass 
\^tion  is  the  basis  of  all  modem  work  on  chemical  change.  ^The 

recognition  that  chemical  effect,  %.e.  the  amomit  of 
^*mnpo^-         change  produced,  depends  on  two  factors,  of  which  , 
?**'*«^!f'^»       one  is  the  active  mass  of  the  substance  considered, 

by  Bertholiet.  ' 

and  the  other  a  constant  conditioned  by  the  nature 
of  the  substance  and  termed  the  coefficient  of  affinity,  is  as  Ainda- 
mental  in  the  province  of  chemical  dynamics  as  are  the  laws  of 
combination  in  that  of  chemical  statics.  From  the  perfectly  correct 
premise  of  the  influence  of  mass  on  the  chemical  effect  produced, 
Bertholiet  dx£ffl:.theLerrQneous  inference  that  mass  had  an  influence^  f*  i 
not  only  on  ihejimount  of  change  but  also  on  the  kind,  producing 
a  continuous  yariation  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  constituents  are 
united  in  the  compound.  He  affirmed  the  variability  of  the.^ 
composition  of  chemical  compounds,  the  possibility  of  combination 
between  constituents  in  all  sorts  of  continuously  varying  ratios. 

His  argument  took  the  form :  since  chemical  effect  k 

^^S*  vdabie    )  d^P^'^^  ^^  ^^^  masses  of  the  reacting  substances, 

v^pompogtron  /  an   increase   in   the   relative   mass   of  one   of    the 

deduced  from>  Constituents  of  a  compound  must  necessarily  lead  to 

***   *!I^on!  \  *^^   formation  of  a  compound  richer  in   that  con- 


\ 


mai 


^  stituent.  Hence  a  gradual  increase  in  the  relative 
amount  of  that  constituent  present  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  compound  will — all  other  conditions  being  the  same — give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  a  whole  series  of  compounds  in  which 


v 
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the  percentage  of  that  constituent  will  show  a  continuous  increase. 
But  as  the  quantity  of  the  one  constituent  increases,  the  attractive 
force  of  the  other  diminishes,  and  hence  combination  with  further 
quantities  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  difficult^.  ^ 

*^When  a  compound  has  been  formed,  its  two  constituents  are  retained 
in  virtue  of  their  mutual  affinities  and  of  their  respective  masses,  so  that  in 
accordance  with  the  general  law  of  chemical  action,  if  one  of  the  two  con- 
stituents preponderates,  the  quantity  of  it  present  in  excess  is  held  by  the 
other  constituent  the  less  firmly,  the  greater  that  excess ;  but  in  a  condition 
such  as  that  of  neutrality  the  power  of  action  of  each  constituent  on  the  other 
is  yet  far  from  being  exhausted.... Hence  chemical  action,  the  strongest  as 
well  as  the  weakest,  is  exerted  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  affinity  of  the 
substances  and  of  the  quantities  present  within  the  sphere  of  action,  and  the 
action  diminishes  with  the  saturation ;  but  there  is  no  stage  at  which  it  gives 
rise  to  fixed  ratios*." 

The  experimental  refutation  of  BerthoUet's  assumption  of 
variable  composition  will  be  left  till  after  the  exposition  of  his 
reasoning  and  his  evidence,  but  it  should  be  noticed  from  the  outset 
that  the  function  here  assigned  to  the  influence  of  mass  is  different 
from  that  in  the  portions  of  his  work  dealt  with  in  the  last 
chapter. 

Now  we  have  one  substance  combining  with  a  second,  and  the 
assumption  is  made  that  the  combining  ratio  varies  in  some  way 

directly  as  the  quantities  of  these  substances  present 
sumed  to  de-      at  the  time  of  combination,  thus : 

Bides  the  kind  VI A  -f  Ma  produccs  wf  A  .  M'a, 

and  amount  of  -ri        •  i    i        •  •  i        n^r 

chemical  effect  FoF  instance :  m  sulphuric  acid  +  M  potash  pro- 

/  the  "compost      duces  potassium  sulphate  containing  the  acid  and 

I  tion  of  the  sub-  am' 

^ance  formed,     alkali  in  the  ratio  ^, ,  which  is  some  fimction  of 

'Hft 

,y ,  and  which  may  assume  any  value  between  0  and  oo . 

Before  we  had  two  substances  competing  for  combination  with 
a  thirdy  and  dividing  this  third  in  the  ratio  of  their  affinities  and 
of  their  active  masses,  thus : 

c  +  Ma  4-  mA  =pca  -f  (1  —  p)  c-A  4-  excess  of  a  4-  excess  of  A . 

^  Berthollet  always  uses  the  term  **  combinaison  "  which  will  be  translated  by 
either  *' combination  "  or  "  compound." 

^  All  the  quotations  from  Berthollet  given  in  this  chapter  are  taken  from  the 
Estai  de  Statique  Chimiquey  1808,  in  which  his  views  on  variable  composition  find 
their  fullest  expression. 


f: 


r. 
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For  inBtance: 

Sulphuric  acid  +  m  potash  +  M  soda 

__  ,  p  sulphuric  acid       •  (^  -p)  sulphuric  acid  ,     excess         excess 
combinea  with  potash  "^  combined  with  soda      of  potash     of  soda 

p 
where   the   ratio      ^      depends  (i)  on  the   relative   affinities  of 

potash  and  soda  towards  sulphuric  acid,  and  (ii)  on  ^,  the  ratio  of 

{  the  masses  of  potash  and  soda.   Here  the  possibility  of  variation  in 

the  composition  of  the  sulphates  is  not  considered.     Berthollet's 

'  experiment  (p.  119,  1,  iii.)  in  which  from  a  system  such  as  this  he 

isolated  the  two  sulphates  by  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  alkali, 

allows  us  to  infer  that  in  this  case  at  any  rate  he  had  recognised 

the  possibility  of  excess  of  alkali  remaining  uncombinedj    but 

the  vague  and  contradictory  nature  of  his  statements  whenever 

these  touch  on  the  quantitative  aspect  of  neutralisation  makes  it 

'  difficult  to  correctly  appreciate  his  attitude  in  this  matter. ,(./ 

How  then  did  Berthollet  proceed  to  harmonise  his  theoretical 

inferences  concerning  the  necessary  existence  of  variable  compo- 

^^  sition  with  the  actual  facts  ?     He  knew  that  in  the 

I  ^^n^^"£       case  of  certain  combinations  the  percentage  of  the 

I  variable  com-       ^j^q  Constituent  was  never  less  than  a  certain  fixed 

■  position. 

^S  value,  or  never  more  than  another  fixed  value,  or  that 

it  was  thus  limited  in  both  directions ;  moreover  a  large  number 
of  substances  were  known,  for  which  it  had  been  definitely  proved 
that  they  always  contained  their  constituents  in  the  same  ratio. 
How  did  he  explain  the  occurrence  of  such  limiting  values,  and 
the  existence  of  compounds  of  fixed  composition,  and  what  were 
the  cases  of  variable  composition  he  could  adduce  ?  This. 
amounts  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how  he  dealt  with  the  facts 
contradictory  to  his  views,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  his  positive 
evidence^^^x^ 

The  natural  course  would  be  to  give  the  positive  evidence  first, 
were  it  not  that  all  through  the  greater  number  of  his  most  telling 
examples  of  variable  composition  there  runs  the  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  some  limiting  value,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  begin 
by  showing  how  he  accounted  for  the  existence  of  such  limitations 
to  the  supposed  general  law.  But  since  the  principle  of  his  explana- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  cases  of  fixed  composition, 

F.  9 
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it  will  be  natural  to  deal  with  these  next,  leaving  the  pceitive 
evidence  to  the  last. 

Whilst  posing  in  theory  quite  generally  that  in  the  ratio  t>  in. 

which  two  substances  combine,  M  can   vary  continuously  frona 

0  to  00 ,  he  had  to  admit  from  the  outset  that  sucli 
X.  Explanation  a  scries  of  Combinations  is  not  always  found.  He 
exceptions.  knew  that  no  lead  oxide  could  be  formed  containing- 

a  greater  percentage  of  oxygen  than  that  of  the 
brown  oxide ;  that  no  mercury  oxide  was  known  higher  than  the 
one  which   corresponds^   to  corrosive  sublimate,  and  none  lower 

than  the  one  which  corresponds  to  calomel,  etc.,  etc. 
ph^rM5%on-  vS  "  It  is  in  the  opposing  forces  that  we  must  look  for 
ditiontmadeto     causcs  of  limitation  in  the  combininc:  ratios.""  The 

account  for:  .  oi  I'l  !••  i 

(I)  Cases  of       influence  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  substances 
biuty.**  ^*"*        participating    in,   and    resulting    from    a  chemical 

change,  which  had  been  used  so  successfriUy  to 
account  for  the  preponderating  eflFect  of  one  affinity  over  another, 
is  again  made  to  serve.  ^The  argument  is  that  the  composition 
representing  the  limiting  value  is  that  of  the  most  insoluble,  or  the 
most  volatile,  or  the  least  volatile  of  all  the  possible  c^binations, 
which  therefore  is  formed  in  preference  to  all  others.  |     v- 

'^A  metal  like  zinc  which  volatilises  as  soon  as  it  liquefies,  is  from  the 
outset  in  the  condition  most  favourable  to  combination.  Hence  it  must 
unite  directly  with  a  fixed  quantity  of  oxygen,  with  that  amount  of  it  in 
which  the  mutual  action  produces  the  greatest  condensation ;  and  this  con- 
densation then  itself  becomes  the  cause  which  sets  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
oxygen  entering  into  combination ;  beyond  this  point  the  action  of  the  gaseous 
oxygen  cannot  overcome  the  obstacle  offered  to  it  by  the  condensation." 

The  case  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  of  fixed  composition  obtained  j 
by  calcination  of  the  metal  is  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  1 

The  identical  reasoning  is  resorted  to  when  dealing  with  sub- 
,.„   ^         ,      stances  of  fixed  composition:   these  are  considered 

(il)    Caaea  of  ....  -  f  ,  ,     . 

fixed  compo-      as  linuting  cases  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 

altion.  .•  /»  •!       1        •!  !•.• 

operation  oi  special  physical  conditions. 


*^An  interesting  problem  remains  to  be  solved  :  namely  to  ascertain  the 
predisposing  influences  and  the  conditions  which  in  the  case  of  certain 
compounds  produce  fixed  ratios,  whilst   other  combinations  occur  in  all 

^  The  oxide  '*  corresponding  "  to  a  salt  produces  that  salt  when  acted  on  by  the 
acid,  and  may  itself  be  obtained  from  that  salt  by  the  action  of  an  alkali. 
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latios.  But  in  the  matter  of  theee  compounds  of  fixed  compoeition,  it 
behoves  us  to  examine  first  what  is  true  and  what  exaggerated  in  this 
property  attributed  to  them. 

Of  aJl  ohemical  problems,  there  is  none  that  has  been  more  neglected  than 
the  iuTestigation  why  fixed  ratios  are  met  with  in  some  oases,  whilst  in  others 
eombinaticm  occurs  in  all  ratios.  Having  found  that  a  certain  number  of 
compounds  have  a  more  or  less  fixed  composition,  no  further  attempts  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  how  far  this  constancy  of  ratios  is  real,  how  far 
it  extends,  and  wherein  the  chemical  action  of  the  substances  which  exhibit 
this  property  difiers  from  that  of  others  which  do  not." 

Neutralisation  phenomena  supply  the  example  needed  in  the 
exposition  of  BerthoUet's  views  on  the  problem  stated  above.  The 
&ct  under  consideration  is,  that  if  to  an  alkali  which  exerts  a 
certain  effect  on  a  substance  termed  an  indicator  (purple  litmus 
turns  blue)  an  acid  is  added  gradually,  a  point  is  reached  at  which 
the  substance  formed  is  termed  neutral  (purple  litmus  remains 
unchanged),  and  that  afber  this  it  shows  some  of  the  properties  of 
the  free  acid  (purple  litmus  turns  red). 

^'We  see  therefore  that  acidity  and  alkalinity  saturate  one  another  and 
may  in  turn  predominate,  according  to  the  ratio  in  which  the  combination 
occurs ;  but  there  is  no  check,  no  interruption  whatever  in  the  progress  of  the 
combination  and  of  the  saturation  ^  which  accompanies  it,  unless  it  so  happens 
that  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  elasticity  produce  the  separation^  of  a 
substance  in  which  the  ratios  are  fixed  in  consequence  of  the  effect  of  one  of 
these  conditions.  Chemists,  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  many  compounds  they 
had  found  fixity  of  composition,  have  often  assumed  it  to  be  a  general 
property  of  compounds  to  be  thus  constituted.  They  hold  that  when  a 
neutral  salt  receives  an  excess  of  acid  or  of  alkali,  the  resulting  homogeneous 
substance  is  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  in  a  portion  of  the  free  acid  or  free 
alkali.  This  is  a  hypothesis  which  is  founded  on  nothing  else  than  the 
distinction  between  solution  and  combination.'' 

The  reason  why  the  substance  crystallising  out  from  any  such 
solution  is  neutral  and  of  fixed  composition,  he  finds  in  the  least 
solubility  of  this  particular  combination;  and  he  warns  against 
drawing  from  the  composition  of  such  a  substance  any  inferences 
as  to  the  ratio  in  which  the  constituents  are  combined  in  the 
solution  itself. 

*'The  cause  of  the  separation  of  substances  in  the  solid  state  is  that  of  their 
special  composition  ;  the  ratios  characteristic  of  these  combinations  are  those 

1  BerthoUet  seems  to  distinguish  " sataration '*  (nentralisation)  from  ''com- 
bination." 

^  Formation  of  insoluble  or  of  volatile  sabstanoes. 

9—2 
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of  compounds  possessed  of  sufficient  cohesive  force. .  .for  producing  separation ; 
these  ratios  must  be  constant  because  the  conditions  [of  formation]  are  the 
same.... Hence  it  so  happens  that  salts  separate  out  by  crystallisation  in  a 
neutral  state,  because  in  the  neutral  state  the  insolubility  is  greatest.... It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  salts  present  in  a  solution  are  the  same  as  those 
obtained  from  it  by  crystallisation  ;  but  in  such  an  assumption  no  attention 
is  paid  to  what  happens  in  the  liquid,  and  nothing  is  taken  into  account  but 
the  final  result." 

p^o  Berthollet  substances  formed  with  the  greatest  conden- 
sation— decrease  of  volume — ^are  necessarily  the  most  insoluble, 
and  there  is  a  curious  argument  concerning  the  crystallisation  of 
such  neutral  salts.  He  knows  that  the  amount  of  heat  liberated 
when  acids  and  alkalis  combine  is  greatest  when  these  substances 
are  mixed  in  the  exact  ratio  required  for  producing  neutral  salts. 
Heat  evolution  he  thinks  must  always  mean  condensation,  and 
hence  the  greatest  heat  efiect  would  correspond  to  the  greatest 
condensation,  which  in  its  turn  would  cause  the  greatest  insolu- 
bility ;  but  this  special  degree  of  cohesion  is  itself  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  fixed  composition.  For 
gases  his  argument  runs  on. the  same  lines.  Gaseous  ammonia, 
which  is  formed  from  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  with  considerable 
condensation  (the  volume  of  the  compound  is  half  that  of  the 
constituents),  has  a  fixed  composition  because  of  the  cohesive 
force  being  a  maximum ;  nitric  oxide,  in  the  formation  of  which 
there  is  ver}'  little  contraction  (correct  determinations  show  none), 
possesses  the  power  of  combining  with  further  amounts  of  oxygen, 
which  according  to  Berthollet  increase  gradually  and  continuously. 

So  the  explanation  which  had  served  to  show  why  in  the 
competition  of  two  substances  for  a  third,  physical  conditions  may 
lead  to  exclusive  formation  of  one  of  the  two  possible  combinations, 
now  serves  also  to  explain  why  the  substance  so  formed  has  a  fixed 
composition.^'  When  potash  and  baryta  compete  for  sulphuric  acid, 
the  baryta  gets  all  the  sulphuric  acid,  because,  owing  to  its  insolu- 
bility and  consequent  precipitation,  the  active  mass  of  barium 
sulphate  present  in  the  solution  is  being  continually  decreased; 
and  the  fiict  that  the  barium  sulphate  so  formed,  or  formed  in  any 
way,  HSfe  a  fixed  composition,  independent  of  the  relative  amounts 
of  baryta  and  sulphuric  acid  available,  is  also  put  down  to  the 
\  pircumstance  that  this  particular  combination  is  much  less  soluble 
than  all  the  other  possible  ones  between  the  same  constituents. 

Hence,  according  to  BerthoUet's  argument,  the  constant  compo- 
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sition  of  the  substances  separating  by  precipitation  or  crystallisation 
from  solutions  still  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  the  existence  in 
these  solutions  of  combinations  in  all  ratios ;  and  the  inability 
that  time  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  components  oi 
salts  in  solutions  made  this  reasoning  &irly  plausible,  and  th< 
existence  of  such  combinations  of  fixed  composition  not  d  prio'i 
incompatible  with  a  general  principle  of  variability. 

BerthoUet    fared    worse    when   it   came   to  producing  direct 
positive  evidence,  to  finding  cases  of  variable  composition.     Solu- 

tions,  allo}rs  and  glasses,  metallic  oxides,  and  what 
of  cases  of         we  uow  Call  basic  salts  supply  him  with  the  material 

variable  com-         w^^,,:«^j 

position:  required. 

aiiosrs,  and     *  ''-^  solid,  a  salt   for  example,  dissolves  in  water  in  all 


ratius,  up  to  that  extreme  value  which  corresponds  to 
saturation,  a  condition  in  which  the  tendency  to  solution  has 
itself  become  weaker  than  the  opposing  tendency  to  cohesion ;  but  the  degree 
of  saturation  varies  with  the  temperature,  which  diminishes  the  resistance 
due  to  cohesion.... [Metals  which  alloy  dissolve  each  other  in  all  ratios  unless 
the]  difference  in  density  or  in  fusibility  should  interrupt  this  mutual 
solution.... Substances  which  vitrify  combine. in  all  ratios  up  to  a  point  at 
which  the  insolubility  of  some  of  them  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  formation 
of  this  uniform  transpareut  solution,  which  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
chemical  combination,  in  that  all  the  properties  have  become  common." 

The  composition  of  certain  metallic  oxides  and  of  basic  salts 
offers  to  BerthoUet  what  he  considers  excellent  proof  of  his  propo- 
sition. Herein  he  was  considerably  helped  by  the  fact  that  since 
&ulty  and  hence  non-concordant  analyses  gave  results  of  the  kind 
he  required,  there  was  no  lack  of  such  data  in  the  then  state  of 
analytical  chemistry. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  BerthoUet  recognised  and 
explained  the  existence  of  fixed  limiting  values  in  the  composition 
of  certain  oxides.     With  regard  to  these  he  says : 

"A  number  of  chemists,  .struck  by  the /fixed  values  to  which  certain 
oxidations  are  limited,  suppose  that  there  always  exist  fixed  ratios  to  which 
the  combination  of  the  oxygen  must  conform ;  they  assign  to  nature  a  balance 
which  subject  to  certain  decrees  regulates  the  composition  of  compounds ; 
and  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  conditions  which  may  be  the  causes  that 
set  a  limit  to  the  ratio  of  the  combining  substances....!  must  therefore  show 
that  the  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  oxides  depend  on  the  same  conditions 
which  also  effect  other  combinations,  that  these  ratios  can  vary  continuously 
from  the  point  at  which  combination  becomes  possible,  to  the  point  at  which 
it  attains  its  highest  value,  and  that  if  such  variation  is  not  found,  it  is  only 
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because  the  oondiiions  vdiich  I  have  named  constitute  an  obstacle  to  sucli 
progressive  action." 

According  to  Berthollet,  a  volatile  metal,  such  as  mercury  or 
antimony,  cannot  form  an  oxide  containing  less  than  a  certain 
percentage  of  oxygen,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  non-volatile 
metals : 

'^It  is  not  so  with  metals  entering  into  quiet  fusion,  like  tin  and  lead ;  their 
oxidation  proceeds  from  the  slightest  amount  up  to  one  which  however 

does  not  always  represent  the  maximum  of  oxidation  they 
(ii)  The  Qxides    qqj^  \^  made  to  Undergo  under  other  conditions^ ;  and  these 

of  non -volatile  • ,  ,  j  ^  •         •  i  j       xl  -l- 

metals.  oxides  show  a  gradation   m    colour   and    other  properties, 

characteristic  of  all  the  different  stages  of  oxidation.  So  lead 
forms  an  oxide  which  to  begin  with  is  grey,  then  passes  through  various  shades 
of  yellow,  and  finishes  by  being  red.... Iron  also  passes,  as  the  oxidation 
proceeds,  through  different  shades  of  colour,  and  assumes  different  properties.. . . 
The  red  oxide  of  mercury  when  rubbed  with  mercury  divides  its  oxygen  with 
an  indefinite  quantity  of  this  latter,  and  forms  an  oxide  which  differs  aocordinj;^ 
to  this  ratio  and  which  assumes  various  shades  of  greyish  yellow. 

Vauquelin,  by  heating  together  equal  quantities  of  red  oxide  of  iron  and 
of  iron  sheet,  has  obtained,  without  evolution  of  any  gas,  a  black  oxide 
containing  not  more  than  0*25  parts  of  oxygen,  while  the  red  oxide  had 
contained  0*40  to  0'49 ;  and  no  doubt  on  varying  the  quantities,  oxides  could  be 
thus  produced  in  which  the  oxygen  would  be  present  in  a  ratio  very  different 
from  that  of  the  black  oxide. 

Chevenix  by  fusing  an  oxide  containing  20  per  cent  of  oxygen  with  more 
of  the  metal,  has  made  an  oxide  of  copper  containing  only  11^  per  cent,  of 
oxygen  and  approximating  in  colour  to  copper." 

In  the  same  manner  Berthollet  deals  with  the  precipitates 
obtained  by  the  action  of  varying  amounts  of  alkali — soda  or 
potash — on  the  salts  of  copper,  mercury  and  bismuth.  The  pre- 
cipitates produced  by  using  comparatively  small  amounts  of  the 
alkalis  are  not  the  oxide,  but  carry  dovm  with  them  some  acid ; 
they  are  what  are  now  termed  basic  salts,  substances  the  compo- 
sition of  which  is  equivalent  to  that  of  hydrate  plus  neutral  salt^ 
Further,  cold  solutions  of  potash  or  soda  precipitate  from  copper,  not 
the  black  oxide,  but  a  green  substance,  soon  after  recognised  as 
a  compound  differing  from  the  oxide  in  that  it  contains  water. 
To  Berthollet  the  colour  of  this  substance  seemed  to  indicate  the 

>  Heating  lead  in  air  leads  to  red  lead  at  mopt ;  treatment  of  the  red  lead  with 
dilute  nitrio  acid,  produces  the  higher,  the  brown  oxide. 

s  Copper  sulphate... CaS04.  Copper  nitrate... Cu(NOj),. 

Basic  copper  sulphates... CuS04.3Ca(OH),  and  CuS04.2Cu(OH),. 
Basic  copper  nitrate. . . Cq(N0,)2  .  SCnCOH), . 
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presence  of  some  acid,  which  analysis  showed  to  be  very  small  in 
amount,  and  which  we  now  know  must  have  been  due  to  insufficient 
washing  from  the  adhering  solution  of  the  undecomposed  salt. 

This  then  was  BerthoUet's  case  in  his  attack  on  the  principle  of 
constant  composition  till  then  accepted,  his  theoretical  foundation 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  influence  of  mass,  and  his  experi- 
mental evidence  for  the  doctrine  of  variable  composition  which  he 
wished  to  establish.  ^^'' 

The  old  view  ot  constant  composition,  which  had  never  been 
definitely  proved,  found  a  vigorous  and  finally  victorious  champion 

in  Proust. 
^^•mon  Joseph  Louis  Proust  (1755-1826),  a  Frenchman 

«»e^d  by  ^^y  birth  and  at  the  outset  of  his  scientific  career 

attached  to  the  pharmaceutical  department  of  the 
SalpStrifere  Hospital  in  Paris,  carried  out  his  most  celebrated 
researches  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  professor  for  some  time.  The 
war  in  1808  put  an  end  to  his  work  there. 

Proust's  many  papers  in  his  controversy  with  Berthollet 
appeared  in  the  Journal  de  Physique  between  the  years  1802 
and  1808.  The  clearness  of  the  arguments  used,  the  variety  of 
the  experimental  work  described,  and  the  liveliness  and  keenness 
of  the  style  make  these  papers  which  deal  exclusively  with  the 
distinctly  dry  subject  of  quantitative  analysis  most  interesting 
reading  even  now. 

^^  Proust  proves  that  substances  formed  under  the  most  diverse 
conditions  have  a  fixed  compositioifefeind  he  shows  that  Berthollet's 
examples  of  variable  composition  were  all  cases  of  mixtures.  This 
involves  him  in  the  necessity  of  difierentiating  between  mixtures 
and  compounds,  an  undertaking  the  difficulties  of  which  he  fully 
realised,  and  with  which  he  dealt  in  a  manner  very  much  like 
that  still  resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  far  back  as  1799  Proust  had  proved  the  identity  in  com- 
position  of  native   and  artificial   carbonate  of  copper,  and   had 

enunciated  the  general  principle  of  which  this  formed 
oVcasesoffixed  an  instance.  /He  found  that  the  hot  solution  of 
m^NaUve  aiid  ^^^  parts  by  weight  of  copper  in  sulphuric  or  in 
artificial  aub-  nitric  acid,  whcu  precipitated  by  either  potassium 
the  aaxne  coi^  or  sodium  Carbonate  invariably  gave  180  parts  of 
poaftion.    \;        green  carbonate,  which  when  distilled  yielded  10  parts 
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of  water,  and  left,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  126  parts 
of  black  oxide  of  copper  J  and  100  of  copper  gave  very  concordantly 
125  of  black  oxide.  Hence  the  composition  of  artificial  carbonate 
of  copper  is  : — 


Copper =100  —  55*6) 

Oxygen =  25  »  13*8  J 

Carbonic  acid     ...»  45  =25 

Water =  10  6-6 


69*4 


Copper  carbonate     =180     =100 

"The  malachites^  of  Arragon  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  lose  carbonic 
acid  and  leave  1  per  cent,  of  an  earthy  residue  ;  precipitation  reproduces  99 
parts  of  artificial  carbonate.  100  grains  of  the  same  malachite  calcined  in  a 
crucible  at  a  moderate  heat  leave  71  grains  of  black  oxide.  If  2  per  cent, 
are  deducted  for  the  foreign  matter  contained  in  it,  there  remains  69  grains 
for  the  oxide  contained  in  the  malachite,  but  to  within  a  small  fraction  these 
69  of  copper  oxide  correspond  also  to  99  of  artificial  carbonate." 

His  argument  concerning  native  and  artificial  carbonate  is : 

"Since  100  parts  of  this  carbonate  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  thrown 
down  by  alkaline  carbonates  give  us  100  parts  of  artificial  carbonate,  and 
since  the  base  of  these  two  compounds  is  the  [same]  black  oxide,  we  must 
recognise  an  invisible  hand  which  holds  the  balance  in  the  formation  of 
compounds ;  we  must  conclude  that  nature  acts  not  differently  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth  than  on  its  surface  and  through  the  agency  of  man.  These 
ratios  always  the  same,  these  constant  properties  which  characterise  the  true 
compounds  of  art  or  of  nature,  in  one  word  this  pondtu  ncUurae  so  well 
realised  by  Stahl  is,  I  say,  no  more  left  to  the  power  of  chemists,  than  is  the 
law  of  election  which  governs  all  these  combinations." 

Proust  recognises  the  existence  of  more  than  one  compound 
between  the  same  elements,  but  knows  that  the  number  of  such 

diflFerent  combinations  is  small — often  not  more  than 

iHtr  of  poM^bie  ^^^ — ^^^^  ^^^  composition  of  each  is  perfectly  fixed, 
combinations  and  the  change  in  the  combining  ratios  sudden  and 
same  conatitu-  Considerable.  VThus  he  finds  that  iron  can  be  artifici- 
and*thechTnge  aHj  niado  to  cohibinc  with  sulphur  in  two  ratios,  one 
audd '^^°****°"     ^^  ^^^  *^^  substances  so  produced  being  in  properties 

and  composition  identical  with  native  iron  pyrites. 


1  Malachites  basic  carbonate  of  copper = CuGO^ .  Cu(0H)2. 
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The  remits  of  his  experiments  on  these  two  sulphides,  when  sum- 
marised, are: 

1.   Compound  oontaining  mmimnm  2.  Compound  eontaining  maximum 

of  sulphur.  of  Bttlphur. 

Production:    (i)     Heating  iron  and  (i)    Nativa 

solphur  to  fusion. 

(ii)    Ignition  of  pyrites,  or  the  (ii)    Heating  iron  or  the  lower 

higher  artificially  prepared  sul-  sulphide  with  sulphur  to  a  tern- 

phide.  perature  at  which  pyrites  is  not 

yet  decomposed. 

Composition :  For  every  hundred  parts  by  weight  of  iron : 

60  of  sulphur.  90  of  sulphur^. 

"  From  this  it  follows  that  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  one  hundred 
parts  by  weight  of  iron  can  bind  60  of  sulphur,  which  gives  the  sulphide  in 
the  minimum.  But  at  lower  temperatures  this  amount  of  iron  can  fix  an 
additional  quantity  of  sulphur,  equal  to  half  the  above  weight,  and  the  result 
is  a  sulphide  in  the  maximum,  containing  90  of  sulphur.  If  however  the 
second  compound  is  exposed  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  first  is  produced, 
it  passes  into  this ;  that  is  to  say,  on  depriving  it  of  all  the  sulphur  that  it 
hsbd  been  able  to  bind  above  60  parts  per  hundred  of  iron,  it  is  brought  back 
to  the  minimum.  Iron  sulphide  in  the  maximum  is  simply  pyrites  ;  it  has 
very  nearly  the  same  density,  and  shares  all  other  properties  with  pyrites." 

^Not  only  have  artificial  and  native  compounds  the  same  com- 
position, but  native  compounds,  whatever  parts  of  the  earth  they 

come  from,  have  the  same  composition  also,    v 

(Ui)     Minerals 

of    different  "According  to  our  pnuciples  a  compound  is  a  substance 

•d^'ticai  *[*        ®^^^  *®  ^^®  sulphide  of  silver,  of  antimony,  of  mercury,  of 
composition.        copper,  such  as  an  oxidised  metal,  an  acidified  combustible  ; 

it  is  a  privileged  product  to  which  nature  assigns  fixed  ratios, 
it  is,  in  short,  a  being  which  nature  never  creates  even  when  through  the 
agency  of  man,  otherwise  than  balance  in  hand,  pondere  et  mesura.  Let  us 
recognise,  therefore,  that  the  properties  of  true  compounds  are  invariable  as 
u»  the  ratio  of  their  constituents.  Between  pole  and  pole,  they  are  found 
identical  in  these  two  respects ;  their  appearance  may  vary  owing  to  the 
manner  of  aggregation,  but  their  properties  never.  No  differences  have  yet 
been  observed  between  the  oxides  of  iron  from  the  South  and  those  fix)m  the 
North.  The  cinnabar  [mercuric  sulphide]  of  Japan  is  constituted  according 
to  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  Almadeu.  Silver  is  not  differently  oxidised  or 
muriated  in  the  muriate  [chloride]  of  Peru  than  in  that  of  Siberia.  In  all 
the  known  parts  of  the  world  you  will  not  find   two  muriates  of  soda 

^  These  results  are  not  accurate.  Iron  pyrites,  FeS,,  contains  twice  as  much 
sulphur  as  FeS,  the  sulphide  obtained  by  strongly  heating  sulphur  with  excess  of 
iron  (post,  p.  166). 
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[rock  salt],  two  muriates  of  ammonia,  two  saltpetres,  two  sulphates  of 
lime,  of  potash,  of  soda,  of  magnesia,  of  baryta,  etc.,  differing  from  each 
other.  ...The  native  oxides  follow  the  same  relations  of  composition  as  the 
artificial.  This  is  a  fact  which  analysis  confirms  at  every  step.  We  find  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  copper  oxide  containing  26  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
arsenic  with  33,  lead  with  9,  antimony  with  30,  iron  with  28  and  48,  and 
others  stilP." 

BerthoUet  accounted  for  the  fixed  composition  of  certain  of  the 
substances  artificially  produced  by  the  chemist  by  saying  that  the 
special  physical  conditions  cause  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  a 
particular  composition,  and  hence  that  sameness  of  the  conditions 
of  formation  is  the  cause  of  constancy  of  composition.  The  identity 
of  the  composition  of  native  and  artificial  oxides  etc.  deprives  this 
argument  of  its  force,  because,  however  ignorant  we  may  be  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  diflFerent  minerals  have  been  formed, 
it  is  certain  that  these  conditions  have  been  very  varied  and  very 
different  from  those  of  the  laboratory  methods : 

"  But  if  it  is  found  that  in  our  hands  metals  cannot  bind  oxygen  beyond 
the  fixed  ratios  known  to  us,  because  the  progress  of  their  oxidation  is 
suddenly  checked  by  the  action  of  the  opposing  forces  specified  by  BerthoUet, 
shall  we  also  be  obliged  to  believe  that  when  nature  does  not  proceed  beyond 
these  very  same  ratios  in  the  oxides  that  she  offers  us,  this  is  because  her 
resources  for  oxidation  are  limited  by  the  very  same  opposing  forces  as  those 
that  prevail  in  our  laboratories?  And  yet  this  is  what  would  have  to  be 
granted  in  order  to  account  for  the  constant  agreement  we  find  between  the 
composition  and  properties  of  nature's  oxides  and  ours.  This,  I  hold, 
involves  an  identity  of  causes  which  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  admit ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  shall  rather  concur  in  the  belief  that  if  the  com- 
binations which  we  make  every  day  in  our  laboratories  have  a  perfect 
resemblance  to  those  of  natiu^,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  powers  of 
nature  hold  invisible  sway  over  all  the  operations  of  our  arts.     If  we  find  it 

impossible  to  make  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid,  an  oxide,  a 
Alteration  in  sulphide,  a  drop  of  water,  in  ratios  other  than  those  which 
of*  ^formation  J^^ure  had  assigned  to  them  from  all  eternity,  we  must  again 
does  not  pro-     recognise  that  there  is  a  balance  whickj  subject  to  the  decrees  of 

:.y^*-jfJ^^*?**      nature,  regulates  even  in  our  laboratories  the  ratios  of  com- 
in     composi*  ^       *f  i  «  \ 

tion.  pounds.    And  even  if  some  day  we  should  succeed  in  clearly 

recognising  the  causes  which  retard  or  accelerate  the  action 
of  substances  tending  to  combine,  we  could  only  flatter  ourselves  with  knowing 
one  more  thing,  namely,  the  means  which  nature  uses  to  restrict  compounds 
to  the  ratios  in  which  we  find  them  combined.  But  such  knowledge,  would  it 
invalidate  the  principle  I  have  proved  ?    I  think  not,  because  the  principle  is 

^  These  are  also  the  percentages  of  the  artificially  formed  oxides. 
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• 

(Mily  the  corollary  of  the  facts  which  we  disoover  every  day ;  there  is  nothing 
hypothetical  about  it ;  facts  have  led  to  it,  facts  alone  could  overthrow  it." 

Proust's  diligence  in  supplying  and  multiplying  the  facts  on 
which  the  principle  is  based  was  prodigious.  He  investigates  the 
compounds  of  antimony,  of  tin,  of  cobalt,  of  nickel,  of  copper; 
throughout  he  finds  that,  vary  the  conditions  and  the  relative 
masses  as  you  will,  the  oxides  and  sulphides  produced  always  have 
a  definite  composition : 

"100  parts  of  antimony  and  as  many  of  sulphur  heated  in  a  glass  retort 
until  aJl  is  well  fused,  and  the  excess  of  the  sulphur  expelled,  leave  135  parts 
of  sulphida  This  experiment,  re^teated  as  many  times  as  desired,  always 
gives  the  same  result  100  parts  of  antimony  heated  with  300  parts  of 
cinnabar  give  from  135  to  136  of  sulphide^  100  parts  of  these  artificial 
sulphides  kept  in  fusion  for  one  hour  lose  nothing ;  100  i)arts  of  these 
sulphides  heated  with  as  much  sulphur  lose  nothing  in  weight.  Hence 
antimony  follows  the  law  of  all  the  metals  which  can  unite  with  sulphur.  It 
attaches  to  itself  an  invariably  fixed  quantity  of  it,  which  we  have  no  power 
to  iucreafle  or  diminiah." 

These  are  some  striking  cases  chosen  fi*om  amongst  the  large 
number  of  investigations  whereby  Proust  adduced  positive  evidence 
a.  Refutation  ^^^  ^^^  coustaucy  of  the  Composition  of  compounds ; 
of  examples  of    2J1A  he  was  uouc  the  less  successful  in  refutiner  Ber- 

cases  of  varied  ^ 

composition.  thoUct's  cxamplcs  of  Variable  composition.  Solutions, 
rtc.  ciMMd  as  alloys  and  glasses  he  looked  upon  as  mixtures,  and 
muctures.  differentiated  them  from  compounds  proper.     How 

he  characterises  a  mixture  as  opposed  to  a  compound  will  be  dealt 
with  later. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  Proust  recognised  the  existence 
of  two  or  more  different  oxides  of  certain  metals.  BerthoUet's  many 
(ii)  Oxides  of  ^^^^^8*  supposcd  to  coutaiu  the  metal  and  oxygen  in 
supposed  vari-     ratios  which  vary  continuously  between  certain  limits, 

able    composi-  -  x      i.  •    x  •  x-  i.  ^ 

tion  proved  to     are  shown  to  be  mixtures  in  varying  ratios  of  two 
r^oMn  of    oxides  of  different  but  individually  fixed  composition, 
composi-     QY  of  one  oxide  and  the  metal. 

ftion,  or  of  one 

^de  and  the  So  with  regard  to  the  oxides  of  lead  and  of  bis- 

muth, said  to  contain  quantities  of  oxygen  varying 
from  zero  upwards  (p.  134),  Proust  showed  that  on  treating  them 

1  Antimony +  meroiiric  sulphide 

(cinnabar) 

= antimony  snlphide+mercary+exoess  of  mercury  sulphide, 
(not  volatile)  (volatile)  (yolatile) 
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with  an  acid  so  dilute  as  not  to  attack  the  metal  itself,  whilst 
acting  on  the  ordinary  oxide,  the  nature  of  these  substances  is 
revealed  as  a  mixture  of  the  metal  and  the  oxide  corresponding  to 
the  ordinary  salts  of  the  metal. 

"If  the  grey  or  greenish  oxide  is  treated  with  water  acidified  with 
nitric  acid,  an  immediate  separation  results;  finely  granulated  metal  is 
separated,  and  the  solution  contains  nothing  but  ordinary  nitrate  of  lead, — 
vinegar  acts  on  such  oxides  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  results. . . . 
The  greenish  or  incomplete  oxide  of  bismuth  shows  itself  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  calcined  oxide  of  lead ;  weak  acids  detect  in  it  nothing 
but  finely  divided  metal  and  yellow  12  per  cent,  oxide  of  bismuth.  It  is  the 
admixture  of  metallic  powder  with  the  oxide,  of  black  with  yellow,  which 
gives  us  these  light  or  dark  greenish  tints,  through  which  the  lead  and 
bismuth  pass  before  assuming  the  clear  yellow  colour,  which  is  the  sign  of 
complete  oxidation.  It  is  the  same  with  all  other  calcinations  by  fire.  At 
whatever  stage  they  may  be,  it  is  always  a  case  of  a  mixture  between 
molecules  that  are  metallic  and  others  that  are  oxidised  in  the  various  degrees 
fixed  by  their  nature." 

BerthoUet  believed  that  when  mercury  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
^fccid  under  varying  conditions  of  concentration  and  temperature,  a 
'variety  of  nitrates  corresponding  to  a  large  number  of  different 
oxides  is  produced ;  but  he  had  to  explain  why  these  nitrates  when 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  always  gave  a  mixture  of  only  two 
chlorides  of  perfectly  fixed  composition,  the  insoluble  calomel  and 
the  soluble  corrosive  sublimate*. 

"  To  remove  this  truly  embarrassing  difliculty,  BerthoUet  says  that  the  mer- 

mry  passes  into  two  compounds  of  constant  composition,  only  at  the  moment 

when  it  can  separate  in  these  two  combinations  ;  and  hence  it  would  have  to 

^be  assumed  that  in  mixing  the  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  nitrate,  these  two 

combinations  are  only  formed  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  separation  of 

le  soluble  and  insoluble  salts  is  initiated  by  the  action  of  this  acid.    That  is 

say,  the  numerous  oxides  which  in  Berthollet's  opinion  give  rise  to  as  many 

^fferent  nitrates  all  present  in  the  same  solution,  iu*ged  by  the  afl&nity  of  the 

hydrochloric  acid  as  much  as  by  the  insolubility  of  one  of  the  chlorides  about 

to  be  formed,  these  oxides,  I  say,  suddenly  and  simultaneously  abandon 

*  Mercury  +  nitric  aoid  «  x  meroario  nitrate  (containing  about  33'8  per  cent. 

of  nitric  acid) 

4-  y  mercurous  nitrate  (containing  about  20*6  per  cent. 

of  nitric  acid) 

.*.  the  percentage  of  nitric  acid  will  vary  continuously  from  20*6  when  x  =  0  to 
33*8  when  ^^=0. 

Mercuric  nitrate  +  hydrochloric  acid = mercuric  chloride 

(corrofldye  sublimate) 

Mercuroua  nitrate + hydrochloric  aoid  =  mercurous  chloride. 

(calomel,  insoluble  in  water) 


•yv 
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the  positions  they  had  occupied  in  the  series,  to  rush  to  its  two  extreme 
values,  to  place  themselves  just  where  are  found  the  corrosive  sublimate  and 

I  the  calomel,  the  only  two  compounds  remaining  after  the  operation.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  this  is  a  case  of  oxides  behaving  with  much  intelligence.... 

I  If  by  raising  the  temperature  we  reduce  the  weight  of  an  oxide  which  had 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  oxidation,  and  which  does  not  suffer  from  the 

f  inconvenience  of  being  volatile ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  long-continued 
heating  we  raise  a  metal  to  this  highest  stage  of  oxidation :  will  it  be  per- 

I  missible  to  believe  with  good  reason  that  all  the  ascending  and  descending 
terms  of  oxidation,  which  by  these  means  we  can  introduce  between  the 
extremes,  represent  as  many  different  oxides  ?  Certainly  not !  I  will  not 
recognise  in  this  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  I  do  believe  that  in  such 
cases  we  produce  nothing  but  mixtures  in  all  possible  ratios,  of  the  oxide  at 

>  the  minimum  with  the  oxide  at  the  maximum.  The  following  experiments, 
if  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  actually  proving  this  view,  at  least  make  it 
very  plausible. 

Having  had  occasion  to  analyse  some  of  these  oxides,  described  by 
Rinmann  and  said  to  be  of  all  proportions,  I  found  that  on  calcining  steel,  or 
wrought  iron,  or  cast  iron,  I  met  with  none  but  the  two  known  oxides  of  this 
metal  ^  mixed  in  various  ratios." 


v/ 
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The  recognition  that  lower  percentage  oxides  are  mixtures 
between  an  oxide  of  fixed  composition  and  the  metal,  readily 
explains  why  BerthoUet  had  found  that  the  calcination  of  a  volatile 
metal  like  mercury  and  antimony  did  not  give  him  oxides  of  a 
composition  below  a  certain  limiting  value,  the  simple  reason 
being  that  heat  removes  jfrom  the  mixture  the  excess  of  the 
volatile  metal.  Hence  also,  whilst  calcination  did  not  give  a 
lower  oxide  of  mercury,  rubbing  the  ordinary  oxide  with  metallic 
mercury  did. 

In  his  investigations  on  antimony  compounds  Proust  finds 
that  he  can  get  the  same  ruby  coloured  substances  either  by  fusing 
together  varying  quantities  of  the  oxide  and  the  ^sulphide  of 
antimony,  when  no  gas  is  evolved,  or  by  fusing  the  oxide  and 
sulphur,  when  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved ;  thus  clearly  indicating 
that  in  the  second  case  oxygen  is  eliminated  firom  some  of  the  oxide, 
sulphide  being  formed  in  its  place.     His  general  inference  is : 

**  These  results  furnish  us  with  the  proof  that  the  livers,  crocuses, 
and  glasses,  all  the  hepatiques^  transmitted  to  us  by  ancient  chemistry 

I  The  oxides  meant  are  those  to  which  correBpond  the  ferrous  and  ferric  salts. 

>  Names  given  to  different  antimony  compounds :  Livers  of  antimony  are  brown 
or  black  snlwtances,  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  formed  by  the  combination 
between  antimony  sulphide  and  alkaline  sulphides.  Olaw  of  antimony  or  vitrum 
antimonii  is  a  transparent  dark  red  ruby  mass  formed  from  the  oxide  and  sulphide. 
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are  nothing  but  the  oxide  at  the  minimum  holding  in  solution  not^ 
.  as  had  been  thought,  sulphur,  but  varying  quantities  of  the 

I  (iii)  Liven,  sulphide  of  antimony;  in  short,  they  are  mixtures,  which 
;    are  mixtures       can    be    represented    by  the    formula,    oxide   of  antimony 

of  the  oxide        +1  +  2  +  3  +  4  etc.  of  sulphide  of  antimony.    This  clears  th^ 

of  antimony!       oxide  of  this  metal  from  the  suspicion  cast  upon  it,  of  being 

able  to  unite  with  sulphur  in  all  ratios,  regardless  of  the 

unalterable  laws  of  combination." 

And  just  as  with  these  antimony  compounds,  which  really  are 
mixtures  of  diflferent  combinations  in  various  ratios,  so  it  is  with 
many  minerals  found  in  nature,  in  which  oxides  may  be  associated 
with  sulphides,  or  one  oxide  with  another ;  and  mineralogists  are 
advised  to  distinguish  between  "  combinations  of  elements "  and 
"associations  of  combinations/*  the  latter  of  which  would  on 
analysis  give  variable  results. 

"But  what  difference,  it  will  be  asked,  do  you  recognise  between  your 
chemical  combinations  and  the  unions  of  combinationsy  which  latter  you  tell  us 

nature  restricts  to  no  fixed  ratios? 
^i^nction  ^®  *^®  power  which  makes  a  metal  dissolve  in  sulphur 

between  com-     dififerent  from  that  which  makes  one  metallic  sulphide  dissolve 
mixta*  *"**         ^  another?  I  shall  be  in  no  hurry  to  answer  this  question, 

legitimate  though  it  be,  for  fear  of  losing  myself  in  a  region 
not  yet  sufficiently  lighted  up  by  the  science  of  facts ;  but  my  distinctions 
will,  I  hope,  be  appreciated  all  the  same  when  I  say :  The  attraction  which 
makes  sugar  dissolve  in  water  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as  that  which 
makes  a  fixed  quantity  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen  dissolve  in  another  quantity 
of  oxygen  to  form  the  sugar  of  our  plants,  but  what  we  do  see  clearly  is  thatu 
these  two  kinds  of  attractions  are  so  different  in  their  results  that  it  is 
impossible  to  confound  them.'' 

He  quotes  as  examples  of  the  two  kinds  of  actions : 

(i)      The  solution  of  nitre  in  water,  compared  with  that  of  nitrogen  in   , 
oxygen  which  gives  nitric  acid,  or  of  nitric  acid  in  potash  which  gives  saltpetre. 

(ii)     The  solution  of  ammonia  in  water,  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen 
in  nitrogen  which  gives  ammonia. 

(iii)    The  solution  of  antimony  sulphide  in  antimony  oxide,  compared 
with  that  of  antimony  in  sulphur. 

Proust's  criteria  are  that  solutions  of  the  first  kind  can  occur 
in  any  ratios,  those  of  the  second  kind  only  in  fixed  ratios.     This 

■ 

Antimonial  saffron  or  crocus  antimoniit  a  brownish  powder  melting  to  a  yeUow  glass, 
is  obtained  by  the  deflagration  of  stibnite  (antimony  sulphide)  with  nitre  (Bobgoo 
and  Schorlemmer,  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  n.). 
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is  of  course  to  argue  in  a  circle,  but  all  the  same  the  appeal  is  to 
fitcts  true  and  easily  apprehended. 

''Sulphide  of  antimony  can  dissolve  in  the  lower  oxide  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ratios  which  give  rise  to  the  livers,  the  glasses,  the  crocuses,  and 
all  the  intermediate  shades.     Bat  is  it  so  with  antimony  itself  in  its  relations 

\    to  sulphur?    Do  we  know  of  two  solutions  of  the  one  substance  in  the  other, 
of  two  sulphides  of  antimony?    In  the  unions  termed  'compounds,'  nature  ^ 
impoees  laws  on  herself  and  on  us,  so  that  no  chemist  can  make  compounds  / 
in  new  proportions.    Chemistry  no  longer  confounds  these  two  types  of 

'     union,  but  needs  names  to  distinguish  them.'*  ^ 

'  For  the  sake  of  completeness  in  the  refutation  of  Berthollet's 

>    cases  of  supposed  variable  composition,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 

Proust  showed  successfully  that  the  coloured  sub- 
hydrate'^^den.  stauce  precipitated  in  the  cold  firom  copper  salts  by 
^m'^uid*'*'*     *^  alkali  dififers  from  the  black  oxide  only  in  that 

it  contains  water.     The  assumption  of  the  presence 

of  acid  because  the  substance  has  the  colour  of  the  salts,  is  not 

^   justified,  since  the  presence  or  absence  of  water  accounts  also  for 

the  difierence  in  colour  between  white  anhydrous  copper  sulphate 

and  the  blue  crystalline  salt. 

And  so  all  along  the  line  Proust  had  proved  his  point,  which 
may  be  summed  up  in  his  own  words : 

"Election  and  proportion  [that  is,  affinity  and  fixity  of  composition]  are 
the  two  poles  about  which  revolves  immutably  the  whole  system  of  true 
compounds,  whether  produced  by  Nature  or  by  Man." 

'  Fixity  of  composition,  recognised  by  Proust   as  a  perfectly 

general  characteristic  of  compounds,  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  chemistry.  The  law  of  fixed  ratios,  or  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  the  law  of  fixed  proportions,  may  be  expressed 
in  Qjae  or  other  of  the  following  forms : 

/^The  relative  weight  of  combining  bodies  is  always  fixed  in 
every  combination  "  ( Wurtz,  The  Atomic  Theory),     ^"^^ 

"All  true  chemical  changes  take  place  between 
parity ofCom.  definite  volumes  or  weights  of  the  substances" 
^ated    ^^^      (Lothar  Meyer,  Outlines  of  Theoretical  Chemistry). 

"  Definite  chemical  compounds  always  contain  their 
constituents  in  fixed  and  invariable  proportions"  (Lothar  Meyer, 
Und,). 

"  K  one  substance  is  transformed  into  another,  then  the  masses 
of  these  two  substances  always  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  each  other. 
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If  several  substances  react  together  then  their  masses  as  well  as 
those  of  the  new  bodies  formed  always  bear  fixed  proportions  to 
each  other  "  (Ostwald,  Outlines  of  Oeneral  Chemistry). 

"The  masses  of  the  constituents  of  homogeneous  substances 
bear  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  the  mass  of  the 
compounds  "  (Ostwald,  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie), 

Does  this  law  describe  absolutely  exact  or  only  approximate 
relations  ?     Must  it  be  classed  with  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 

mass  as  an  exact  law,  or  with  that  of  gaseous  corn- 
er an  approxi-  pressibility  as  an  approximate  law?  Proust's  work 
mate  law  ?  vfith  experimental  errors  of  at  least  1  to  2  per  cent, 

suits  do  not  (e.g.  "give  from  135  to  136  of  sulphide" — "if  2  per 
answer?"  Cent,  are  deducted  for  the  foreign  matter  contained  " 

pp.  139,  136),  and  with  its  intentionally  rounded  off 
figures  does  not,  of  course,  lend  itself  to  the  necessary  test.  But 
soon  after  1810  an  enormous  improvement  in  analytical  work  set  in, 

and  the  accuracy  aimed  at  and  attained  grew  marvel- 
discre  ancies  l^^sly.  Greater  and  greater  became  the  concordance 
decrease  with     between  the  results  representing  the  composition  of 

increase  in  the        j-«»i  o    .^  ^  i 

accuracy  of  the  dinerent  specimens  ot  the  same  substance  when 
irnd*a«"f  tif;  determined  by  different  methods  and  by  different 
thr^ex'^eri^"  obscrvers.  Berzelius  had  led  the  way^  others 
mental  errors.      had  foUowed,  and  the  development  of  the  methods 

of  accurate  analysis  culminated  in  the  work  of  Stas. 
The  law  of  fixity  of  composition  was  beginning  to  earn  the  title 
of  "  exact  law,"  in  that  the  values  for  the  discrepancies  between 
experimental  results  and  theoretical  requirements,  and  those  for 
errors  of  observation,  kept  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  and 
together  grew  pleasantly  lesser  and  lesser.  For  instance,  the 
analyses  of,  say  a  specimen  of  potassium  chloride  made  by 
the  neutralisation  of  potash  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  an- 
other specimen  made  by  heating  potassium  chlorate,  did  not 
differ  from  each  other  more  than  two  separate  analyses  of 
portions  of  the  same  potash-hydrochloric  acid  specimen.  Theory 
requires   that   the   analyses   of  different   specimens   should   give 

• 

^  *'  Most  of  the  chemical  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory  of 
M.  Berzelius,  where  I  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  witnessing  and  of  anquiriug  the 
most  exact  methods  to  which  chemical  analysis  has  yet  attained."  "  Six  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  reading  of  this  Memoir ;  in  this  time  I  have  learned  in  the 
laboratory  of  M.  Berzelius  methods  of  working  of  which  I  had  had  no  idea  before** 
(MitBcherlich,  1821  and  1819). 
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identical  results.  But  it  has  been  shown  before  that  the  in- 
evitable presence  of  experimental  error  makes  the  realisation 
of  such  agreement  quite  impossible;  and  hence  that  if  the 
discrepancies  between  experiment  and  theory  are  only  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  experimental  error,  they  may  be  accounted  for 
by  experimental  error  alone,  or  by  experimental  error  together 
with  actual  deviations  from  the  law,  which  latter  must  however 
in  such  case  be  smaller  than  the  experimental  error.  So  for 
the  law  of  fixed  composition,  as  for  that  of  any  other  quanti- 
tative law,  all  that  can  be  done  at  any  time  is,  after  reducing 
experimental  error  to  a  minimum:  to  prove  that  if  deviations 
from  the  law  exist  at  all,  these  cannot  be  greater  than  a  certain 
value,  which  is  that  of  the  experimental  error ;  and  not  to  forget 
that  whilst  the  magnitude  of  such  deviations  would  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  being  detected  by  the  experimental  means 
available  at  the  time,  this  might  not  be  so  in  the  future.  The 
final  conclusion  in  such  a  case  is,  that  since  from  a  purely  empirical 
point  of  view,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  any  philosophical 
bias  against  inexactness  in  the  laws  of  nature,  the  probability 
of  the  law  being  an  exact  one  is  as  great  as  the  opposite,  and 
since  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  considered  so,  it  should 
provisionally  be  classed  as  an  exact  law. 

What  then  is  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  which  the  law  of  fixiti 
of  composition  has  been  proved  ? 

J.  C.  G.  de  Marignac  (1817—1894),  Professor  at 
JS^mnTcy'to  Geneva,  and  most  famous  for  his  accurate  determi-  ^ 

^*ch  th«  law     nations  of  the  combining  ratios  of  the  constituents 
proved.  of  compouuds,  guidcd  thereto  by  zealous  support  of 

Jl"t£o^cai     *^®  hypothesis  of  the  English  doctor  Prout  (post,       ^^ 
grounds    con-      chap./*viJ  in  1860  threw  out  the  suff^estion  that    HTLh 

•ider»  that  the  ^  /  — 5?7  .^.  -  ,  .    ,  .®®  ..,  .  O*^ 

lawispoa-  the  (Jomposition  of  compounds  might  vary  withm 

sibiy  oniiy^^   /     ^ery  small  limits.     The  experimental  data  already 

available  at  the  time,  and  amongst  which  his  own 
ranked  in  point  of  cwcuracy  with  the  highest,  excluded  the  possi- 
bility of  any  but  very  slight  variations.     He  says : 

"I  do  not  consider  it  as  absolutely  demonstrated  that  a  number  of 
compounds  may  not  constantly,  in  the  normal  course  of  things,  coutain  an 
excew  of  one  of  their  constituents,  very  minute  no  doubt,  but  still  perceptible 
in  very  delicate  experiments.*' 


P. 
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This  passage  occurred  in  an  article  in  which  Stas'  determina- 
tions^ of  the  combining  ratios  of  certain  elements  were  discussed 
and  criticised  with  special  reference  to  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween his  results  and  the  requirements  of  Front's  hypothesis 
which  Marignac  championed.  Stas,  by  nature  always  averse 
to  assuming  anything  that  could  be  investigated  and  proved, 
made  this  hypothesis  the  subject  of  one  of  his  now  classical 
researches. 

"I  am  fullj  aware  that  amongst  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry, 
as  in  all  other  sciences,  there  are  a  number  which  have  been  accepted  as 

proved,  whilst  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  What  is  the 
SUs*  position,  in  this  respect,  of  the  law  of  fixed  ratios?    This  law 

experimenui  rests  ou  the  analyses  and  the  syntheses  made  in  the  course  of 
of^tt  que^ion  nearly  a  century.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that,  even  in  the 
raised  by  most  exacting  mind,   there  should  be  no  room  for  doubt 

Mariffnac.  concerning  the  generally  admitted  fact  of  the  constancy  of 

composition. 

Although  iu  the  realm  of  well-established  facts  I  ha^e  not  met  with  a 
single  one  calculated  to  support  the  view  of  the  celebrated  Geneva  chemist, 
1  have  all  the  same  felt  bound,  even  if  it  were  only  from  deference  to  his 
opinion,  to  submit  this  question  to  a  new  examination.  Amongst  the 
conditions  which  might  conduce  to  make  the  composition  of  stable  compounds 
variable  are  temperature  axKl  pressure. '' 

ShJ^?chi^«?e  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  published  the  results 

under  different     of  synthescs  of  silver  chloridc  made  in  a  variety  of 

The  influence     ways.   The  table  on  page  147  summarises  his  methods 

of  temperature       ^-.J   rpsnlts 

found  hU.  *^^  resuiLS. 

Concerning  this  work  Stas,  in  the  1865  discussion  on  fixity  of 
composition,  says : 

**An  examination  of  the  synthesis  of  silver  chloride  contained  in  the  work 
published  by  me  in  1860  will  show  that  this  substance,  though  produced 
under  very  different  conditions,  has  a  composition  which  £  am  forced  to 
regard  as  constant.  In  fact  I  dare  not  attribute  the  insignificant  differences 
in  the  results  to  other  causes  than  to  the  inevitable  errors  of  observation. 
And  yet  in  some  of  the  experiments  the  chloride  of  silver  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  the  silver  in  chlorine  at  red  heat,  whilst 
in  others  it  had  been  obtained  at  the  ordinary  temperature  by  preci- 
pitating with  hydrochloric  acid  the  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  The 
influence  of  temperature  in  these  instances  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  have 
been  ni7." 

^  Recherehes  sur  Us  rapports  rSciproques  des  poidt  atomiques^  1860. 
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The  following  quotations  are  from  the  1865  memoir : 

"With  the  object  of  settling  bj  new  researches  whether  the  temperature 
and  pressure  during  the  formation  of  a  compound  exert  an  influence  on  the 

ratio  in  which  the  constituents  unite,  I  again  took  up  the 
determination  of  the  proportional  number  between  silver  and 
ammonium  chloride,  which  had  once  before  formed  the 
subject  of  a  very  long  investigation  on  my  part.  I  chose  this 
particular  reaction  for  two  recusons :  firstly,  because  it  allowed 
me  to  make  the  influence  of  temperature  and  pressure  intervene  in  the 
conditions  of  formation ;  and  secondly,  because  the  process  could  be  carried 
out  with  an  accuracy  approaching  to  the  mathematical.  The  experimentally 
determined  proportional  nimiber  between  silver  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
depends  simultaneously  on  the  purity  of  the  silver  and  on  the  composition 

of  the  silver  chloride  and  the  ammonium  chloride ;  whilst  the 
composition  of  the  ammonium  chloride  itself  depends  on  its 
purity.  And  since  the  determination  can  be  made  at  ordinary 
temperature  as  well  as  at  100**,  it  becomes  possible  to  ascer- 
tain with  great  exactness  whether  the  composition  of  silver 
chloride  can  within  these  limits  experience  any  change.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ammoniiun  chloride  can  be  produced  at 
the  ordinary  or  at  a  higher  temperature;  and  in  the  latter 
case  it  can  be  volatilised  at  the  ordinary  pressure  or  in  vacuo. 
And  finally  the  ammonia  intended  for  the  preparation  of  the  chloride  may 
be  derived  from  diflerent  sources,  which  allows  of  a  reciprocal  control  of  the 
results.  With  this  object  I  have  pi'epared  the  ammonium  chloride  by  three 
diflerent  methods,  namely : 

(a)    From  commercial  ammonium  chloride  suitably  purified. 

{h)     From  purified  commercial  ammonium  sulphate^. 

(c)     From  ammonia  derived  from  the  reduction  of  potassium  nitrite*. 

I  first  investigated  whether  under  the  same  conditions  the  results  were 
the  same  for  the  diflerent  chlorides  (Table,  p.  150,  Exps.  I.,  III.,  V.,  VI.), 
and  whether  they  were  the  same  as  those  I  had  obtained  on  a  former 
occasion  (Exps.  X.,  XI.,  XII.)." 

In  the  preparation  of  the  pure  silver  required  Stas  displayed 


Conditions, 
the  influence 
of  which  ^vas 
investigated : 
(i)  source  of 
preparation, 
(ii)  state  of 
aggregation, 
(iii)  tempera- 
ture, (iv) 
pressure. 


^    (Ammonium  chloride] 

1  .  ^"^  f 

(ammoniom  sulphate  j 

(   2NH4CI   ] 

■<        or        I 
((NH,),SOj 


and: 


Potassium  nitrite 
KNO, 

potash 
2£0H 


-f  calcium  hydrate 
(lime) 


+        Ca(OHL 

(non-volatile) 


4-  nascent  hydrogen 

+     metallic  zinc 
+      Zn  (and  Fe) 


calcium  chloride  ]  ' 

or  [  +  water  +  ammoni 


calcium  sulphate) 
(  CaCL 


potash 
KOH 


+  2H2O  +  2NH, 

+  water  +  ammon 
+   HjO  +  NH, 


potassium  zincate    +  hydrogen 
K^ZnO,  -f       Hj 
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all  the  extraordinary  carefulness  and  ingenuity  of  which  he  was 
_  capable.     Silver  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways  was 

Experimental  ^  j   -i        -x  x-  -xi.  j-  iTi      -j 

procedure  in  Compared  by  its  action  with  pure  sodium  chlonde. 
^n^ord^rrTtio  lO'OOO  grams  of  the  different  specimens  of  silver  were 
silver:  ammo,      dissolvcd  with  all  possible  precautions  in  nitric  acid, 

mum  chloride.  •        i        •  i  i      •  \> 

and  were  mixed  with  a  solution  of  5*420  grams  of 
sodium  chloride,  a  quantity  almost  exactly  sufficient  for  the  com- 
plete precipitation  of  the  silver  as  silver  chloride ;  the  slight  excess 
of  silver  remaining  in  the  solution  was  then  estimated  by  the 
addition  of  standard  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  The  all  but 
identical  results  obtained  for  the  different  specimens  of  silver 
could  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  absence  of  impurities.  The  pro- 
cedure for  finding  the  proportional  number  between  the  ammonium 
chloride  and  the  silver  prepared  in  the  maimer  just  described 
was  as  follows: 

Quantities  of  silver  and  of  ammonium  chloride  in  the  ratio  of 
2"0187 : 1  were  weighed  out  most  accurately,  it  being  known  from 
previous  experiments  that  if  mixed  in  this  ratio  there  remains 
after  the  action  a  very  slight  excess  of  silver  in  the  solution  above 
the  precipitated  silver  chloride.  The  silver  was  dissolved  with 
all  possible  precautions,  and  to  prevent  any  chance  of  loss  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  when,  in  the  subsequent  determinations  at  100°,  the 
ammonium  chloride  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  silver  nitrate 
containing  much  free  nitric  acid,  this  acid  was  neutralised  by  the 
gradual  addition  of  pure  ammonia.  The  neutralised  silver  nitrate 
solution  was  either  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or  heated  to 
100"*,  and  the  weighed  quantities  of  solid  ammonium  chloride 
dropped  into  it.  The  vessel  with  its  contents  was  shaken  in 
order  to  make  the  silver  chloride  settle,  and  the  excess  of  silver 
in  the  clear  solution  was  then  estimated  by  means  of  sodium 
chloride  solution  of  known  silver  value.  To  this  end,  the  sodium 
chloride  solution  was  run  drop  by  drop  into  the  liquid  through 
which  a  strong  beam  of  monochromatic  yellow  light  passed,  until 
no  further  turbidity  was  produced.  This  method  of  illumination 
devised  by  Stas  allowed  him  to  determine  the  end  point  of  the 
reaction  with  great  accuracy,  and  enabled  him  to  measure  with 
ease  ^J^  of  a  milligram  of  silver  in  1  litre  of  solution,  and  to 
detect  with  certainty  -^  of  a  milligram. 

The  following  table  embodies  his  results  concerning  the  pro- 
portional numbers  between  ammonium  chloride  and  silver: 
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An  examination  of  the  table  ^  shows  that  in  most  cases  the 
deviations  from  the  mean  value  were  not  above  1  millicTam  per 
V  100  g™.,  of  .„.,.omu,n  cUoride  ^  th.?^  e,Z 
'Stiiytiw  **  !  to  the  probable  errors  of  the  weighings.  And  these 
ciassiftcation  r^  Small  differences  are  distributed  quite  at  random 
exjMrt.  *^**\     over  the  individual   experiments.     No  parallelism 

can  be  detected  between  the  deviations  of  the  values 
from  the  mean  and  variations  in  temperature,  or  pressure,  or 
mode  of  preparation  of  the  ammonium  chloride,  or  aggregation  of 
the  salt.  Experiments  II.  IV.  and  VII.  made  at  100°,  show  no 
constant  difference  from  I.  III.  V.  and  VI.  made  at  ordinary 
temperature ;  and  the  same  was  found  concerning  the  influence 
of  all  the  other  variables  investigated.  Hence  in  these  ammonium 
chloride  analyses,  just  as  in  the  silver  chloride  syntheses,  the 
differences  observed  can  all  be  accounted  for  by  experimental 
error,  and  the  law  of  fixed  composition  can  accordingly  be  cla^d 
as  an  exact  law.  But  the  statement  that  it  is  a  law  the  exactness 
of  which  has  been  proved  to  "004  per  cent,  for  the  composition 
of  silver  chloride,  and  to  '008  per  cent.*  for  the  composition  of 
ammonium  chloride,  represents  the  truth  more  strictly.  Stas* 
own  ri^umi  is: 

*'The  results  given  prove  that  within  the  limit8  I  had  been  obliged  to 
impoae  to  render  the  experiment  powible,  temperature  has 
Stas'  rtsum6  nq  influence  on  the  composition  of  theaiiWQoniuBLjjhIoriSe 
for  Sie'  exact  *°d  of  the  silver  chloride  ;  they  prove  further  that  pressure 
nature  ot  the  exefts-no  Influence  whatsoever  on  the  composition  or  the 
fiSos?  ammonium  chloride. 

>'  If  the  recognised  constancy  of  stable  chemical  combina- 
tions has  needed  further  demonstration,  I  consider  that  the  all  but  absolute 
identity  of ...  [my  results]  has  now  completely  proved  it."   '' 

^  In  Stas'  own  table  the  resnlts  are  arranged  in  four  series:  FirsU  Old 
experiments  comprising  Nos.  X.  XI.  XII.  Second.  Experiments  at  ordinary 
pressure  and  ordinary  temperature,  Nos.  I.  III.  V.  VI.  Third,  Experiments  at 
ordinary  pressure  and  at  100°  C,  Nos.  II.  IV.  VII.  Fourth.  Experiments  in 
vacuo  and  at  ordinary  temperature,  Nos.  VIII.  and  IX. 

*  These  are  rough  evaluations,  in  which  twice  the  average  deviation  from  the 
mean  has  been  calculated  to  100  of  the  oompouud. 


•     CHAPTER    VL 

DALTON   AND  THE  LAW  OF  MULTIPLE  RATIOS. 

"  What  have  the  ratios  of  small  whole  numbers  to  do  with  concord? 

This  is  an  old  riddle  propounded   by  Fythagoras,  and   hitherto 

unsolved" 

Helmholtz,  1867. 

Proust  had  recognised  that  in  many  cases  the  same  con- 
stituents may  form  two  combinations,  each  of  fixed  composition, 

and  had  proved  that  a  mixture  in  var3dng  ratios 
Proust  though  of  two  such  Combinations  accounted  for  the  existence 
the  combina-  of  a  number  of  substances  containing  the  same 
ume  coMti^!  Constituents  in  many  different,  continuously  varying 
cSt'riSos'hld  '^^i^-  ^^*  '^^st  scrupulous  about  not  asserting 
failed  to'  see  more  than  what  the  facts  observed  warranted,  he 
i«tion'brt^7n  Carefully  guarded  against  his  argument  being  in- 
raSos.  ^*"^"*     terpreted  to  mean  that  only  two  compounds  between 

the  same  constituents  could  exist : 

"In  considering  metals  from  this  point  of  view  I  have  never  intended  to 
set  a  limit  to  the  number  of  oxidations  which  they  are  capable  of  undergoing. 
Who,  in  fact,  wotdd  dare  to  assert  that  the  progress  of  chemistry  may  not 
soon  bring  to  our  notice  others,  which  already  exist  in  nature,  hidden  from 
us  as  yet,  but  ready  for  discovery?*' 

The  orthodox  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  quantitative 
composition  of  compounds  containing  the  same  constituents,  would 
here  demand  some  remark  to  the  eflfect  that  Proust  was  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  discovery,  that  in  such  a  case  the 
combining  ratios  change  according  to  a  definite  law.  It  would 
be  correct  to  say  that  it  is  strange  Proust  should  not,  instead  of 
always  representing  his  results  as  percentages,  have  calculated  in 
addition  the  amount  of  one  substance  uniting  in  each  of  the 
different  compounds  with  the  same  amount  of  the  other ;  and  how 
if  he  had  done  so,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  that  the 
numbers,  inaccurate  though  they  were,  bore  some  simple  relation 
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to  each  other.  And  it  is  further  usual  to  add  that  when  just 
about  the  time  of  Proust's  work  on  fixity  of  composition,  the 
existence  of  such  a  simple  relation  was  discovered  in  England 
(1802 — 1808),  this  was  done  on  the  basis  of  experimental  data 
not  any  more  accurate  than  Proust's.  But  is  it  after  all  strange 
that  a  man  who  was  an  experimenter  firom  first  to  last,  one  averse 
to  any  speculations  and  hjrpotheses  not  absolutely  necessitated  by 
the  &cts  of  the  science,  should  not  have  seen  much  of  simple 
regularity  in  numbers  which,  for  all  we  know,  he  may  have  repre- 
sented in  this  manner  ? 


OxidM  of  Tin. 


jTin 


78-4     100 
.  Oxygen  21-6      27i 

iTin  Oxide     lOOO    127-6 


fTin  87       100 

II  \ Oxygen  13         149 

iTin  Oxide     100       114-9 

27'5»l'84xl4-9 


Oxides  of  Copper, 

{Copper  80 

Oxygen  20 

Copper  Oxide      100 


II 


Copper  86-2 

Oxygen  13*8 

.Copper  Oxide      100 

25=1-57x16 


100 

25 

125 

100 

16 

116 


Oxides  of  Antimony, 

fAntimony  77       100 

I  \  Oxygen  23         29*8 

(Antimony  Oxide      100       129*8 

r  Antimony  81-5     100 

II  { Oxygen  185      22-7 

(Antimony  Oxide      100       1227 

29-8=  1-3 1x22-7 

And  if,  as  did  happen,  Dalton  saw  the  regularity  where  Proust 
did  not,  this  is  not  strange  either,  considering  the  fundamental 

difference  between  their  ways  of  looking  at  nature. 
Dalton,  a  theorist  before  everything,  full  of  specula- 
tions concerning  the  hidden  nature  of  phenomena, 
was  the  man  fi:om  whom,  with  the  material  available, 
the  discovery  of  such  a  regularity  could  be  expected ; 
Proust  was  not.     And  this  is  borne  out  by  the  view 
recently  propounded  on  good  evidence  ^  and  likely 
to  become  the  generally  accepted  one,  that  it  was 
not  the  available  data  which  led  to  an  empirical  law,  but  that 
in  the  experimental  numbers  Dalton  found  a  verification  of  his 
theoretical  speculations. 

1  Boscoe  and  Harden,  A  New  View  of  the  Origin  of  Dalian's  Atomic  Theory,  1896. 


Dalton  calcu- 
lates the  dif- 
ferent quanti- 
ties of  A  wrhich 
combine  ^th 
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amount  of  B^ 
ivhich  reveals 
the  lawr  of  mul- 
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But  to  turn  from  the  history  of  what  might  have  happened 
or  should  have  happened,  to  the  history  of  what  did  happen :  to 
Dalton,  the  &mous  Quaker  chemist  of  Manchester,  is  usually 
assigned  all  the  credit  of  having  referred  the  quantities  of  one 
substance  A  which  can  combine  in  different  ratios  with  another 
substance  £,  to  a  fixed  amount  of  B\  and  of  having  thus  been  able 
to  show  that  the  quantities  of  A  which  combine  in  the  various 
compounds  with  the  same  amount  of  B  becur  a  simple  whole  ratio 
to  each  other. 

John  Dalton  (1766 — 1844)  was  bom  in  a  Cumberland  village, 
the  son  of  a  poor  weaver ;  endowed  with  natural  aptitude  and  an 
indomitable  will,  he  utilised  all  possible  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  From  1781  to 
1793  he  kept  school,  taught  and  lectured  at  Kendal,  devoting  all 
the  time  and  energy  he  could  spare  to  scientific  investigations^ 
chiefly  meteorological. 

'  In  1793  he  went  to  Manchester  as  tutor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  at  a  Presbyterian  College.  Though  he  resigned 
this  post  six  years  later,  he  remained  in  Manchester  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  earning  his  living  as  a  private  teacher,  and  devoting 
himself  uninterruptedly  and  whole-heartedly  to  scientific  research. 
It  is  chfioucteristic  of  Dalton*s  work  that  speculations  con- 
cerning the  properties  of  matter,  starting  from  the  most  diverse 

phenomena  and  considerations,  and  leading  him  on 
Difficulty  to    others   more   or  less   related,    follow   in    quick 

the'origTif  succession,  and  that  in  his  publications  he  does  not 

*f  D  f***"*"^*     always  give  the  connecting  links.     Much  has  to  be 
discoveries.         sunuiscd  conccming  the  genesis,  the  development 

and  the  final  form  of  his  views,  with  the  inevitable 
result   that   there   is   some    difference   of   opinion   and   a  great  ^ 
deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  history  of  his  chemical  dis-  / 

coveries  and  theories.  This  renders  the  task  of 
Daitoifin^sup^  giving  any  complete  and  correct  account  of  his 
port*  of  the  discovcry  of  the  above  specified  numerical  relation, 
simple  nume-  termed  the  law  of  multiple  ratios,  a  difficult 
b^t^UeiT^^^hc  matter.  At  this  point  we  are,  however,  more  con- 
different  quan-  cemcd  with  the  actual  facts  which  Dalton  presented 
bined  with  the  to  the  Scientific  world  in  support  of  the  existence  of 
same  quantity     |.j^^  ^q,^^  than  with  the  quostion  whether  he  arrived 

at  the  law  purely  inductively,  or  whether  the  '&ct6 
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observed  were  interpreted  as  a  welcome  verification  of  prior 
theoretical  ideas.  Some  of  the  fiswsts  were  derived  fix)m  experi- 
ments of  his  o¥m,  othera  from  those  of  contemporaries. 

(i)  In  a  paper  read  in  1802  and  published  in  1805*  is 
found  the  first  example  of  the  law.     The  combination  of  nitrous 

air  (nitric  oxide),  a  colourless  gas  insoluble  in  water, 
tion^ornititus  ^^^^  ^  portion  of  the  atmospheric  air  to  form  a  red 
•ir  with  crag  solublc  in  water,  was  well  known  at  that  time, 

and  had  been  used  by  Cavendish  and  others  for 
determining  the  volumetric  composition  of  air.  This  is  what 
Dalton  says  concerning  its  use  for  this  purpose  : 

'^If  100  measiu'es  of  common  air  be  pat  to  36  of  pure  nitrous  gas 
in  a  tube  3-lOtbs  of  an  inch  wide  and  5  inches  long,  after  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  will  be  reduced  to  79  or  80  measures,  and  exhibit  no  signs  of 
either  oxygenous  or  nitrous  gas.  If  100  measures  of  common  air  be  admitted 
to  72  of  nitrous  gas  in  a  wide  vessel  over  water,  such  as  to  form  a  thin 
stratum  of  air,  and  an  immediate  momentary  agitation  be  used,  there  will, 
as  before,  be  found  79  or  80  measures  of  pure  azotic  gas  [nitrogen]  for  a 
residuum.  If,  in  the  last  experiment,  le$s  than  72  measures  of  nitrous  gas 
be  used,  there  will  be  a  residuum  containing  oxygenous  gas ;  if  more,  then 
some  residuary  nitrous  gas  will  be  foimd.  /These  facts  clearly  point  out  the 
theory  of  the  process :  the  elements  of  oxygen  may  combine  with  a  certain 
portion  of  nitrous  gas,  or  with  twice  that  portion,  but  with  no  intermediate 
quantity.  ^  In  the  former  case  nitric  acid  is  the  result ;  in  the  latter  nitrous 
acid:  but  as  both  these  may  be  formed  at  the  same  time,  one  part  of  the 
oxygen  going  te  one  of  nitrous  gas,  and  another  to  tv}o,  the  quantity  of  nitrous 
g^  absorbed  should  be  variable ;  from  36  to  72  per  cent  for  common  air." 

(ii)  Also  based  on  his  own  work  were  the  results  of  the 
analyses  of  two   hydrides  of  carbon.     He  says,  "It  was  in  the 

summer  of  1804  that  I  collected  at  various  times 
and"i3»i?^  ^^"^  ^  various  places  the  inflammable  gas  [marsh 

carburetted  gas]  obtained  from  ponds."     He  found  that  marsh 

.  gas,  like  defiant  gas  (ethylene)  contains  nothing 
but  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  that  these  two  substances,  termed 
light   and   heavy  carburetted   hydrogen'  respectively,   showed   a 

^  Alembic  Glab  Beprints,  No.  2,  p.  8. 

^  Light  carburetted  hydrogen  =  marah  Heavy  carburetted  hydrogen =ethy- 

gaa,  is  found  in  the  gaaefl  given  off  by  lene,  defiant  gas,  is  a  eonstituent  of 

ponds  and  as  a  eonstituent  of  coal-gas ;  ooal-gas ;  it  combines  directly  with  chlo- 

it  does  not  combine  directly  with'  chlo-  rine,  and  is  absorbed  by  concentrated 

rine,  and  is  not  absorbed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  composition  by  weight  according  to  present  standard  values,  is : 

2  of  hydrogen  and  6  of  carbon.  1  of  hydrogen  and  6  of  carbon. 


i^ 
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simple   multiple   ratio   between  the   weights  of  the  constituent 
elements. 

IncarburettedhydrogeDl   ^«-      ,  ,....»«i.,j 

-         ^  .       ^  )■  4*3  of  carbon  were  combmed  with  2  of  hydrogen, 

from  stagnant  water  J  ^      e 


In  olefiant  gas 


4-3 


» 


I* 


» 


Obviously  the  numbers  expected  by  theory,  and  not  the  experi- 
mental results,  are  given. 

The  actual  method  of  anal}rsis  used  and  the  results  arrived  at 
by  Dalton  are  the  following' : — 


Explosion  with 
oxygen  whereby  water 
of  negligible  volume 
and  carbonic  acid  are 
formed: 


Decomposition  by 
sparking  whereby  the 
hydrogen  present  is 
liberated  and  the  car- 
bon deposited : 


Hence  vol.  of  hy- 
drogen is  to  vol.  of 
carbonic  acid : 


Garboretted  hydrogen. 

**  If  100  measures  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  be  put  to 
upwards  of  200  of  oxygen, 
and  fired  over  mercury,  the 
result  will  be  a  diminution 
of  near  200  measures,  and 
the  residuary  100  ^il^  be 
found  to  be  carbonic  acid.... 
I  think  it  proper  to  observe, 
that  according  to  my  most 
careful  experiments,  100 
measures  of  this  gas  require 
rather  more  than  200 
measures  of  oxygen,  and 
give  rather  more  than  100 
carbonic  acid;  but  the  dif- 
ference is  not  more  than 
5  percent,  and  may  in  general 
be  neglected.'* 

"  When  a  portion  of  ear- 
buretted  hydrogen  is  elec- 
trified for  some  time,  it 
increases  in  volume,  in 
the  end  almost  exactly 
doubling  itself;  at  the  same 
time  a  quantity  of  charcoal 
is  deposited.  The  whole  of 
the  gas  is  then  found  to  be 
pure  hydrogen." 

::  200  :  100 


Olefiant  gas. 

"  Olefiant  gas. .  .explodes 
with  uncommon  violence 
when  mixed  with  oxygen,... 
my  results  have  always  given 
that  100  measures  of  the 
gas  require  less  than  300 
of  oxygen,  but  more  than 
270;  the  (vol.  of  the  car- 
bonic] acid  formed  should 
be  about  185  or  190 
[measures].'* 


**When  olefiant  ^as  ia 
electrified  charcoal  is  de- 
posited. According  to  moat 
careful  experiments  made 
by  Dr  Henry  and  myself... 
100  measures  of  olefiant  gaa 
will  oontain  195  of  hydro- 
gen." 


: :  195  :  190 
or  : :  200  :  195  approx. 


(iii)    In  a  note-book  table  dated  September  6,  1803  he  gives 
numbers  which  show  the  occurrence  of  multiple  ratios  in  the  case 

of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Sir  Humphry  Davy's 
analyses  of  nitrous  oxide  and  nitrous  gas  gave  as  the 
mean  of  three  determinations  the  results : 


(iii)  Nitrous 
and     nitric 
oxide. 


^  Dalton,  A  New  System  of  CJtemical  Philotophy,  1810. 


r 
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In  nitrous  oxide  (laughing  gaa)— 1*648  nitrogen  combine  with  1  oxygen ». 
In  nitrous  gas  (nitric  oxide)— 0-798  „  „  1        » 

.'.  with  ^ucU  quantities  of  oxygen  are  combined 

quantities  of  nitrogen  which  are  in  the  ratio  of. 0*798  :  1*648 

=0*798  :  0*798  x  2*06 
-s        1:2  (nearly). 

(iv)    The  same  table  also  shows  that  Dalton  considered  the 

diflference  in  the  two  known  oxides  of  carbon  to  be 

(iv)  Carbonic       due  to  the  fact  that  for  the  same  amount  of  carbon 

acid   and   car-  _  •  *  i  v 

bonic  oxide.         the   one   contams  twice   as   much    oxygen   as  the 

other. 

^'...experiment  confirmed  the  truth  of  Lavoisier's  conclusion  that  28  parts 
of  charcoal -t- 72  parts  of  oxygen  constitute  carbonic  acid,  and  also  that 
carbonic  oxide  contained  just  half  the  oxygen  that  carbonic  acid  does*,  which 
indeed  had  been  determined  by  Clement  and  Desormes,  two  French  chemists, 
who  had  not  however  taken  notice  of  this  remarkable  result. '^ 

Dalton's  discovery  of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios  as  a  part  of 
his  new  theory  of  chemical  combination  reached  a  wider  public 

in  1807.  Thomas  Thomson  (1773—1852),  Professor 
Daiton's  of  Chemistry  in  Glasgow,  remembered  as  the  author 

pobiished  by  of  an  important  text-book  and  of  a  history  of  chemistry, 
X807.  as  a  very  proline  11  not  quite  reliable  contributor  to 

the  determinations  of  the  quantitative  composition 
of  compounds,  and  chiefly  as  the  first  disciple  of  Dalton  and  the 
populariser  of  the  atomic  theory,  published  in  1807,  in  the  third 

part  of  the  third  edition  of  his  System  of  Chemistry , 
ra^thlTtwo  what  in  1804  he  had   learnt   from   Dalton  himself 

^teowtian*^  Concerning  his  atomic  hypothesis.   In  1808  Thomson 

could  supply  an  observation  of  his  own  in  support 
of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios^. 

>  NitroQB  oxide  =:  laughing  gas,  a  Nitrons  air,  or  nitrous  gas = nitric 
colourless  gas,  does  not  turn  red  in  air,  oxide,  gives  red  fumes  with  air,  is  not 
is  fairly  soluble  in  water  and  an  excellent  soluble  in  water  and  a  not  very  good 
supporter  of  combustion.  supporter  of  combustion. 

The  composition  by  weight,  according  to  present  standard  values,  is : 
12*25  of  nitrogen  and  7  of  oxygen.  6*12  of  nitrogen  and  7  of  oxygen. 

*  Carbonic  oxide,  a  gas  less  dense  Carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  lime 

than  carbonic  acid,  is  not  absorbed  by      water,  is  not  combustible  and  does  not 
lime  water,  but  is  combustible.  support  combustion. 

The  composition  by  weight,  according  to  present  standard  values,  is: 

12  of  carbon  and  15*SS  of  oxygen.  12  of  carbon  and  31*76  of  oxygen. 

>  Alembic  Club  Reprints,  No.  2,  p.  41. 
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"It  appears  that  there  are  two  oxalates  of  strontian,  the  first  obtained 
by  saturating  oxalic  acid  with  strontian  water,  the  second  bj  mixing  together 
oxalate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  [chloride]  of  strontian.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  first  contains  just  double  the  proportion  of  base  contained  in  the 
second." 

The  data  which  Thomson  had  obtained,  and  from  which  he 
drew  this  inference,  were: 

(1)  A  solution  containing  7  grains  of  real  oxalic  acid^  was 
neutralised  by  ammonia,  and  the  oxalic  acid  precipitated  by  muriate 
of  strontian.  The  salt  obtained  weighed  12'3  grains,  therefore 
7  parts  of  acid  had  combined  with  5'3  parts  of  base. 

(2)  To  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  containing  7  grains  of  real 
oxalic  acid,  strontian  water  was  added  till  it  ceased  to  produce  any 
change.  The  liquid  was  evaporated  to  drjmess  and  the  residue 
weighed.  The  weight  obtained  was  17 '6  grains,  and  therefore  the 
weight  of  base  added  10'6  grains ;  and  7  parts  of  acid  had  combined 
with  10*6  parts  of  base.  This  consequence  was  so  surprising  that 
the  experiment  was  repeated,  but  the  result  remained  the  same. 

.*.  7  parts  of  oxalic  acid  combine  with 5'3  parts  strontian. 

or  with  10-6 = 2x6-3      „  „ 

These  numbers  have  evidently  been  rounded  off,  a  usual 
practice  of  Thomson. 

Every  science  can  fiimish  examples  in  support  of  the  propo- 
sition that  certain  times  are  sure  to  bring  forth  certain  discoveries 
as  the  natural  and  inevitable  sequence  to  what  has  gone  before, 
and  that  important  discoveries  are  therefore  often  made  practically 
simultaneously  by  different  investigators;  it  seems  almost  as  if 
within  a  certain  number  of  the  truly  great,  it  were  a  chance  to 
whom  the  priority  falls.  And  so  at  the  time  when  the  attention 
of  chemists  began  to  concentrate  on  the  investigation  of  the 
quantitative  aspect  of  chemical  phenomena,  two  men  simultaneously 
discovered  the  simple  relation  in  composition  by  weight,  which  is 
the  law  of  multiple  ratios. 

'  Heal  oxalic  acid  =  oxalic  acid  less  the  elements  of  water  is  the  hypothetical 
anh^'dride  related  to  oxalic  acid  as  sulphur  trioxide  is  to  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  that 
portion  of  the  acid  which  in  salt  formation  can  be  supposed  to  be  adding  itself  to 
the  base. — ^HjCjO^^  present  formula  of  oxalic  acid,  according  to  which  CoO,  would 
have  represented  Thomson's  "real  oxalic  acid." 
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W.  H.  WoUaston  (1766—1828),  an  ingenious  and  careful 
experimenter,  published  in  1808  the  results  of  experiments  on 

super-acid  and  sub-acid  salts  ^  which  he  had  carried 
w^^\lid      ou*  before  he  heard  of  Dalton's  work,  and  which  he 
'  ^^ic^tnt^*     ^^  ^^^  pursue  further  after  getting  acquainted  with 
discovery  of        the  theory  of  his  c^reat  contemporary. 

r   the     Uw     of  J  ©  r  J 

I    multiple  ujy^  Thomson  has  remarked,  that  oxalic  acid  unites  to 

strontian  as  well  as  to  potash  in  two  different  proportions,  and 

I    that  the  quantity  of  acid  combined  with  each  of  these  bases  in  their  super^ 

;    oxalates,  is  just  double  of  that  which  is  saturated  by  the  same  quantity  of 

base  in  their  neutral  compounds.    As  I  had  observed  the  same  law  to  prevail 

I    in  various  other  instances  of  super-acid  and  sub-acid  salts,  I  thought  it  not 

;   unlikely  that  this  law  might  obtain  generally  in  such  compounds,  and  it  was 

I    my  design  to  have  pursued  the  subject  with  the  hope  of  discovering  the  cause 

to  which  so  regular  a  relation  might  be  ascribed.    But  since  the  publication  of 

Mr  Dalton's  theory  of  chemical  combination,  as  explained  and  illustrated  by 

Dr  Thomson,  the  inquiry  which  I  had  designed  appears  to  be  superfluous,  as  all 

the  facts  that  I  had  observed  are  but  particular  instances  of  the  more  general 

observation  of  Mr  Dalton Since  some  persons  may  imagine  that  the  results 

I    of  former  experiments  on  such  bodies  do  not  accord  sufficiently  to  authorise 

the  adoption  of  a  new  hypothesis,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  describe  a  few 

I    experiments,  each  of  which  may  be  performed  with  the  utmost  facility,  and 

each  of  which  affords  the  most  direct  proof  of  the  proportional  redundance 

or  deficiency  of  acid  in  the  several  salts  employed." 

It  was  known  at  that  time  that  the  same  acid  and  alkali  could 
form  two  or  three  different  salts,  and  the  names  of  sub-acid  and 
super-acid  salts  expressed  the  fact  that  the  observed  differences 
between  these  were  due  to  the  presence  of  a  relatively  lesser  or 
i  greater  amount  of  acid.    Taking  the  two  compounds 

^    (i)  The  two       termed  subcarbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
potash.  our  knowledge  of  the  qualitative  properties  of  these 

two  salts  may  be  summarised  as  represented  in  the 
table  on  p.  160. 

That  the  difference  between  these  two  substances  is  simply 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  relatively  greater  or  lesser  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  is  proved  by  the  facts  (iii  and  iv  in  the  table)  that 
removal  by  heat  of  some  of  the  acid  changes  the  carbonate  into 
subcarbonate,  and  that  the  latter  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  passing 
into  the  carbonate.  WoUaston's  experiment  settled  the  relative 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  combined  with  the  same  amount  of 
potash  in  the  two  salts. 

»  London,  Phil.  Tram,  R,  Soc,  98,  1808  (p.  96).    Alembic  Club  Reprints,  Ko.  2. 
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Carbonates  of  Potash. 


KzCOy 


(1)  SimilaritieB : 

(i)  Both  saltB  are  oom- 
pounde  of  the  same  con- 
stituents, as  proved  by ; 

(a)  Synthesis 

(6)  Analysis 


(ii)  Behaviour  towards  in- 
dicators 

(2)  Differences: 
(i)  Crystalline  form 

(ii)  Solubility    in    water. 

Parts  by  weight  of  salt 

dissolved  by  100  parts  by 

weight  of  water  at  20° 

and  at  60° 

(iii)  Action  of  heat 


(iv)  Carbonic  acid 


(v)  Magnesium  sulphate 
solution  added  to  solu- 
tions 

(vi)  Mercuric  chloride  so- 
lution added  to  solu- 
tions 


Carbonate  or 

Normal  Carbonate. 

Wollaston's  Sub-carbonate 


KH^Oj^ 


Add  Carbonate  or 

Bicarbonate. 

Wollaston's  Carbonate 


Made   directly   by  leading   carbonic   acid   gas  into 

potash  solution 

Treated  with  dilute  acid  they  evolve  carbonic  acid 

gas;  they  give  the  flame  coloration  and  all  other 

reactions  characteristic  of  potassium  compounds 

Bed  litmus  is  turned  blue 


Crystallises  with  water 
Very  soluble 


112 

127 

Solid  fuses  and  then  re- 
mains unchanged;  so- 
lution not  changed 

Is  absorbed  and  the  salt 
changed  into  the  bi- 
carbonate 

Immediate  precipitate 


Bed  precipitate 


Crystallises  without  water 

Easily  crystallised  from 
hot  water 

26-9 
41-3 

Solid  and  solution  lose 
carbonic  acid  gas  and 
change  into  the  normal 
salt 

No  action 


No  precipitate  until  heated 


White  precipitate 


**Sub-carboDate  of  potash  recently  prepared,  is  one  instance  of  an  alkali 
having  one-half  the  quantity  of  acid  necessary  for  its  saturation,  as  may  thus 
be  satisfactorily  proved.  Let  two  grains  of  fully  saturated  and  well  crystal- 
lised carbonate  of  potash  be  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  thin  paper,  and  passed  up 
into  an  inverted  tube  filled  with  mercury,  and  let  the  gas  be  extricated  from 
it  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  so  that  the  space  it  occupies  may 
be  marked  upon  the  tube.  Next,  let  4  grains  of  the  same  carbonate  be 
exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  red  heat ;  and  it  will  be  found  to  have  parted 
^vith  exactly  half  its  gas ;  for  the  gas  extricated  from  it  in  the  same  apparatus 
will  be  found  to  occupy  exactly  the  same  space,  as  the  quantity  before  obtained 
from  two  grains  of  fully  saturated  carbonate." 
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The    two    distinct    substances   obtained    by   the    interaction 
between   potash   and  sulphuric  acid  which  now  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  normai  sulphate  or  netdrai 
(ii)  The  two        sulphute,  and  btstUphate  or  agidjjihiluite  were  known 
potash.  to  Wollaston  as  sulphate  and  supef-sulphate  respect- 

ively. The  super-sulphate  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  excess  of  the  acid  on  the  alkali ;  it  turns  blue  litmus  red  and 
neutralises  potash  or  potassium  carbonate,  forming  the  sulphate 
which  has  no  action  on  litmus. 

"By  an  experiment  equally  simple,  super-sulphate  of  potash  may  he  shown 
to  contain  exactly  twice  as  much  acid  as  is  necessary  for  the  mere  saturation 
of  the  alkali  present  Let  20  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash  (which  would  be 
more  than  neutralised  by  10  grains-  of  sulphuric  acid)  be  mixed  with  about 
25  grains  of  that  acid  in  a  covered  crucible  of  platina,  or  in  a  glass  tube  }  of 
an  inch  diameter,  and  5  or  6  inches  long.  By  heating  this  mixture  till  it 
ceases  to  boil,  and  begins  to  appear  slightly  red  hot,  a  part  of  the  redundant 
acid  will  be  expelled,  and  there  will  remain  a  determinate  quantity  forming 
super-sulphate  of  potash,  which  when  dissolved  in  water  will  be  very  nearly 
neutralised  by  an  addition  of  20  grains  more  of  the  same  carbonate  of  potash ; 
but  it  is  generally  found  very  slightly  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  which  remains  in  the  vessel  in  a  gaseous  state  at  a 
red  beat." 

Thomson  in  his  paper  already  quoted  had  dealt  with  the  two 

oxalates  of  potash  which  he  describes  as  follows : 

(iii)  The  "Oxalate  of  potash  readily  crystallises  in  flat  rhomboids, 

two  oxalates        commonly  terminated   by  dihedral  summits.      The   lateral 

edges  of  the  prism  are  usually  bevelled.  At  the  temperature 
of  60**  it  dissolves  in  thrice  its  weight  of  water.... This  salt  combines  with  an 
excess  of  acid,  and  forms  a  super-oxalate,  long  known  by  the  name  of  mU  of 
forrel.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.... It  occurs  in  commerce  in 
beautiful  four-sided  prisms  attached  to  each  other.  The  acid  contained  in  this 
salt  is  very  nearly  double  of  what  is  contained  in  oxalate  of  potash.  Suppose 
100  parts  of  potash  ;  if  the  weight  of  acid  necessary  to  convert  this  quantity 
into  oxalate  be  ^,  then  2^;  will  convert  it  into  super-oxalate." 

Wollaston  also  had  investigated  these  two  oxalates. 

**The  common  super-oxalate  of  potash  is  a  salt  that  contains  alkali 
sufficient  to  saturate  exactly  half  of  the  acid  present.  Hence,  if  two  equal 
quantities  of  salt  of  sorrel  be  taken,  and  if  one  of  them  be  exposed  to  a  red 
heat)  the  alkali  which  remains  will  be  found  exactly  to  saturate  the  redundant 
acid  of  the  other  portion^." 

>  Salt  of  Borrel  which  is  aoid  to  litmus  interacts  with  alkaline  potassium 
carbcmate  forming  the  neutral  potassium  oxalate. 

2KHC,04 + KjCOg = 2KaCa04  + 11,0  +  COj . 

Oxalates  are  decomposed  by  heat  yielding  carbonates  which  contain  all  the  base 
originally  present  in  the  oxalate. 

KjC,04=K,CO,+00,   or  2KHCj04=KjC08+HjO+2CO  +  COa. 
F.  11 
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These  are  WoUaston's  contributions  to  the  experimental  estab- 
lishment of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios.     The  importance  of  the 

numerical  relation    thus    made   evident  was    fully 
BeneiiuB  appreciated    by   the   chemists   of  the   day,   but   to 

tion  to  the  Borzelius  it  seemed  that  the  number  and  accuracy  of 

<rf  Daiton^s^        Dalton*s  experiments  did  not  warrant  an  immediate 
•xperimenta,        ^^^  Unqualified  acceptance  of  the  law  and  of  the 

and  auppliea  ^  'it  mi  • 

this  want.  vast  theoretical  speculations  dependent  on  it.     This 

want  he  himself  proceeded  to  supply  by  a  most 
comprehensive  and  most  admirably  executed  study  of  the  quanti- 
tative composition  of  a  large  number  of  substances,  including 
practically  all  the  more  important  of  the  compounds  then  known. 
Johann  Jakob  Berzelius  (1779 — 1848),  a  Swede  by  birth  and 
education,  spent  all  his  life  in  his  native  country  where  he  studied 
medicine  and  chemistry  in  Upsala  and  where,  from  1807  onwards, 
he  held  a  professorship  in  Stockholm.  There  is  no  domain  of 
chemistry  which  he  did  not  enrich  by  valuable  discoveries.  The 
amount  of  work  he  accomplished  and  its  uniform  excellence  are 
alike  wonderful;  but  the  department  in  which  he  obtained  his 
most  important  results  was  that  of  the  investigation  of  the  quanti- 
tative composition  of  compounds^  His  earliest  work  in  this 
direction  consists  in  a  series  of  papers  published  between  1811 
and  1812  under  the  name  "  Essay  to  ascertain  the  Fixed  and 
Simple  Ratios  in  which  the  Constituents  of  Inorganic  Nature 
are  combined*."  He  prefaces  these  researches  by  the  following 
considerations : 

'^BerthoUet,  who  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  chemists  of  our  age,  in  the 
course  of  his  ingenious  investigations  into  the  laws  of  affinity,  has  attempted 

to  demonstrate  that  substances  could  combine  in  an  infinite 
di8cu»«icm*on  uiunber  of  continuous  ratios.  But  Proust-,  another  authority 
the  subject  of  in  chemical  science,  has  proved  on  the  contrary,  that  no  such 
by"weiht!°        infinite  variations  occur  in  Nature,  but  that  all  complex, 

definite  substances  contain  their  fundamental  constituents  in 
a  fixed  ratio.  So  that  if  for  instance  a  suboxide,  by  addition  of  oxygen 
changes  to  the  oxide,  this  leads  per  salto  to  the  formation  of  another  com- 
pound with  a  fixed  amount  of  oxygen ;  and  heuce  the  existence  of  a  series  of 
compounds  continuous  between  the  first  and  the  last  cannot  be  admitted. 
The  truth  of  Proust's  view  cannot  have  failed  to  strike  the  experienced 
chemist ;  but  what  so  far  had  not  been  known  was,  whether  these  sudden 
changes  in  composition  occurred  according  to  one  and  the  same  law  for  all 
substances,  or  in  some  indeterminate  manner  peculiar  to  each  substance. 

1  Beprinted  in  Ostwald's  Klassiker  der  Exacten  WUsenschaften^  No.  35. 
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The  experiments  which  I  propose  to  communicate  will,  as  a  matter  of  foct, 
lead  to  some  general  laws  for  these  combinations. 

I  have  been  attracted  to  these  investigations... through  finding  that  in  the 
basic  chloride  of  lead  and  in  the  basic  chloride  of  copper  the  acid  is  saturated 
by  four  times  as  much  of  the  base  as  in  the  neutral  salts*. 

I  bad  hoped  to  discover  the  cause  of  so  remarkable  a  relation  by 
accurately  investigating  the  result  of  mixing  different  substances  of  this 
type.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  work  I  came  across  Nicholson's  Journal  for 
November  1808  and  found  in  it  the  experiments  of  WoUaston  on  acid  salts 
which  had  been  suggested*  by  Dalton's  hypothesis.  This  hypothesis  affirms 
that  if  substances  can  be  made  to  combine  in  different  ratios,  these  ratios  ( 
are  always  produced  by  simple  multiplication  of  the  weight  of  the  one  ' 
substance  by  1,  2,  3,  4  etc.  Wollaston's  experiments  seem  to  support  this 
hypothesis.  But  such  a  doctrine  of  the  composition  of  compounds  would  so 
illuminate  the  province  of  affinity,  that  supposing  Dalton's  hypothesis  be 
found  correct,  we  should  have  to  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  advance  that 
chemistry  has  ever  yet  made  in  its  development  into  a  science.  I  have  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  how  Dalton  developed  his  law  and  on  what  experiments 
he  has  based  it,  and  hence  I  cannot  judge  whether  my  own  experiments 
confinb  his  hypothesis  in  its  full  extent,  or  whether  they  modify  it  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degreed 

The  experiments  about  to  be  described  will  show  that  when  two  substances 
A  and  B  combine  with  each  other  in  different  ratios,  it  is  always  in  the 
following  fixed  proportions:  I A  with  IB  (which  is  the  composition  in  the 
minimum) ;  I A  with  1^^  or  perhaps  more  correctly  2  A  with  3B;IA  with  2B; 
I A  with  4B.  But  in  my  experiments  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  lil 
with  35." 

Berzelius  then  proceeds  to  give  the  results  of  his  experiments^ 
investigations  which  are  marked  by  the  high  degree  of  accuracy 
(a)  Expcri-  attained,  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  devising  of 

mental  results     ^\^q  experimental  methods,  and  the  critical  examina- 

tn  support  ,'  *      , 

of  the  law  of     tion  and  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained.     The 
ntioaf  relation   stated    above    was   foimd  to   hold    in  the 

^  A  third  independent  discovery  of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios. 

*  This  is  not  the  case;  Wollaston's  work  had  been  done  before  he  knew  of 
Dalton's. 

^  A  verdict  passed  years  later  by  Berzelius  on  the  method  followed  by  Dalton  in 
the  discovery  of  this  law  is  of  interest  because  showing  clearly  the  difference  in  the 
attitude  of  these  two  great  men  towards  the  problems  of  Nature.  *'  It  appears... as 
if  in  this  investigation  the  illustrious  scientist  had  not  at  the  outset  been  provided 
with  a  sufficiently  firm  experimental  basis;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
displayed  sufficient  caution  in  applying  the  new  hypothesis  to  the  system  of 
chemistry.  To  me  it  has  seemed  as  if  in  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  analyses 
given  one  could  sometimes  perceive  the  desire  of  the  experimenter  to  obtain  a 
certain  result;  but  this  is  just  the  attitude  to  be  avoided  when  seeking  proofs 
for  or  against  a  preconceived  theory.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  to  Dalton 
that  belongs  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  that  part  of  the  doctrine  of  chemical 
composition  termed  the  law  of  multiple  ratios,  which  none  of  his  predecessors 
had  observed.*' 
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following  cases  amongst  others :  (i)  The  two  oxides  of  lead ; 
equal  quantities  of  lead  are  combined  in  the  yellow  litharge  and 
the  brown  oxide  respectively  with  quantities  of  oxygen  which 
are  in  the  ratio  1 : 2.  (ii)  The  two  oxides  of  copper ;  to  change 
the  black  oxide  into  the  red  oxide,  it  is  necessary  to  add  an  amount 
of  copper  equal  to  that  already  contained  in  it.  (iii)  The  two 
oxides  of  sulphur ;  the  same  weight  of  sulphur  is  combined  in 
sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acid  respectively  with  quantities  of 
oxygen  which  are  in  the  ratio  3  :  2.  (iv)  The  two  oxides  of  iron ; 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  iron  in 
the  red  oxide  is  1^  times  that  combined  with  the  same  amount  of 
iron  in  the  lower  oxide. 

The  following  table  gives  the  numerical  results  from  which 
Berzelius  deduced  these  relations,  and  allows  us  to  judge  of  the 
approximation  of  the  experimental  values  bo  simple  whole  numbers. 


Ratio  between  ^e 
qaantities  of  the  ele- 
ment B  oombined  with 
equal  amounts  of  A 


Lead 
Oxygen 


Copper 
Oxygen 


Sulphur 
Oxygen 


Oxides  of  Lead 

Brown 
100 


Yellow  Litharge 
100 

7-8 


16-6 


7-8 

1 

1 


15-6 
2-00 
2 


Oxides  of  Copper 


Red 
100 
12-3 


Black 
100 
25 


12*3 
1 
1 


25 
2-a3 
2  (nearly) 


Iron 
Oxygen 


Oxides  of  Sulphur 

Sulphurous          Sulphuric 

100 

100 

97-83 

146-427 

97-83 
2 
2 


146-427 
2-993 
3  (nearly) 


Oxides  of  Iron 

Ferrous 
100 
29-6 


Ferric  (Red) 
100 
44-25 


29-6 
2 
2 


44-25 
2-99 
3  (nearly) 


It  may  be  well  to  give  for  one  special  case  a  detailed  account 
of  the  method  followed  by  Berzelius  in  obtaining  data  such  as  the 
above.  The  compounds  selected  for  this  purpose  are  the  two 
sulphides  of  iron  because  of  the  interest  there  is  in  comparing 
Berzelius*s  method  and  results  with  those  of  Proust,  whose  work 


r 
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on  these  substances  has  been  dealt  with  before  (p.  137).  The 
(3)  Determin.  ^^^  sulphides  are  the  native  pyrites  and  the  artificial 
ation    of   the     sulphide,  which  latter  is  obtained  by  fusing  tocfether 

composition  of  ■■■  .  •/  ^     o       o 

two  iron  aui-  excess  of  iron  and  sulphur  and  detaching  the  com- 
^  *  ^*  pound  formed  fix)m  the  unchanged  iron. 

The  amount  of  iron  present  in  a  given  weight  of  either  of  the 
sulphides  was  found  by  changing  it,  by  strong  heating  in  air,  or 
otherwise,  into  red  oxide  and  weighing  the  oxide  so  formed ;  but 
according  to  a  previous  determination  of  Berzelius  100  of  red  oxide 
contain  6934  of  iron  (see  table,  p.  164),  and  hence  the  amoimt  of 
iron  present  could  be  calculated. 

Oxidation  by  nitric  acid  changes  all  the  sulphur  present  in 
the  sulphides  into  sulphuric  acid  which  can  be  precipitated  and 
weighed  as  barium  sulphate ;  and  since  Berzelius  had  found  by  a 
previous  synthesis  firom  sulphur,  that  100  of  barium  sulphate  con- 
tain 34  of  sulphuric  acid  in  which  there  are  13*795  of  sulphur,  all 
the  necessary  data  are  supplied  for  calculating  the  sulphur  in  the 
sulphides. 

The  results  thus  obtained  for  the  composition  of  the  two 
sulphides  of  iron  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  166. 

This  then  constitutes  the  experimental  evidence  for  the  law  of 

multiple  ratios  which  may  be  thus  formulated :  "  If 

of  the  law        two  substauccs  A  and  B  umte  m  more  than  one 

ratioir^**'***        ratio,  the  various  masses  of  A  which  combine  with 

a  fixed  mass  of  B  bear  a  simple  ratio  to  each  other." 

It  still  remains  to  investigate  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  which 
the  law  has  been  proved  and  its  consequent  classification  as  an 

exact  or  an  approximate  law.  None  of  Dalton's  data 
of  *^e^*iaw  are  suitable  for  this  purpose ;  it  has  been  shown  before 
as  exact   or       ^lovf  he  obviouslv  always  rave  the  theoretically  ex- 

approzimate.  "^  .  .  ,  "^         - 

pected  and  not  the  experimental  numbers.  And 
WoUaston's  experiments  do  not  lend  themselves  any  better  to  this 
end,  as  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  of 
the  measurements  involved,  which  depended  chiefly  on  the  detection 
of  neutrality  by  means  of  an  indicator.  Berzelius  proved  the  law 
to  within  ^  per  cent. ;  but  great  as  was  his  experimental  skill, 
none  of  the  cases  investigated  were  suitable  for  anything  beyond 
his  immediate  pm7)08e,  which  was  the  establishment  of  the  general 
relation.  An  inspection  of  the  two  results — that  obtained  directly 
and  that  irom  difference — for  the  composition  of  the  artificial 
sulphide  of  iron  (see  table,  p.  166)  reveals  differences  of  about  J 
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No    investiga- 
tion has  been 
undertaken  to 
test  the  accur- 
acy of  the  law, 
but    experi- 
ments on  com- 
position of  two 
oxides  of  car- 
bon serve  the 
purpose. 


per  cent.,  which  makes  it  of  course  impossible  to  investigate  the 
exact  or  approximate  nature  of  the  law  Mrithin  a  narrower  limit 
than  the  value  of  this  difference. 

There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  any  experiments  made  with  the 
object,  and  specially  devised  for  the  end,  of  testing  the  accuracy 

of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios,  as  is  the  case  for  the 
law  of  fixity  of  composition  so  splendidly  investigated 
by  Stas.  But  in  searching  amongst  the  data 
accumulated  in  that  province  of  analytical  work 
where  accuracy  has  to  be  pushed  to  the  utmost 
possible  limit,  that  is  amongst  atomic  weight  deter- 
minations, a  set  is  found  which  may  be  utilised  for  this 
purpose.  Two  investigations  combined  supply  the 
numbers  wanted,  and  Stas'  name  is  associated  with  each  of  them. 
In  1840  Dumas  and  Stas  found  the  ratio  in  which  carbon  and 
oxygen  are  united  in  carbonic  acid,  and  in  1849  Stas  determined 
the  ratio  in  which  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  combine  to  form 
carbonic  acid.  Thus  we  get  the  data  required  for  comparing  the 
quantities  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  same  weight  of  carbon  in 
the  two  oxides. 

The  results  obtained  are  given  in  the  following  two  tables : 

I.     Stas'  syntheses  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  carbonic  oxide 

and  oxygen.     1849. 

Carefully  purified  carbonic  oxide  was  passed  over  a  known  weight  of 
copper  oxide  at  red  heat,  and  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  oxide  as  well  as  the 
weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas  formed  were  determined.  The  method  was  in 
all  respects  similar  to  that  employed  by  Dumets  in  the  gravimetric  synthesis 
of  water. 


Weight  of  oxygen 

Weight  of 

Weight  of  carbonic 

given  np  by  the 

carbonic  acid  gas 

oxide  yielding  100 

copper  oxide 

formed 

carbonic  acid 

9-265 

25-483 

63-641  =  Mean  4- -001 

8-327 

22-900 

63-637  =     „     -  -003 

13-9438 

38-351 

63-643=     „     +-003 

11-6124 

31  -935 

63-637  =     „     -  -003 

18-763 

51-6055 

63-641=     „     +-001 

19-581 

53-8465 

63-636=     „     --004 

22-515 

61-926 

63-641  =     „     +  001 

24-360 

67  003 

63-642=     „     +'002 

63  640  -  Mean 
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II.     Dumas'  and  Sta^'  syntheses  of  cai'bonic  add  gas  from 

carbon  and  oxygen,     1840.  * 

Weighed  quantities  of  pure  carbon  were  burned  in  excess  of  oxygen ;  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  was  collected  in  the  usual  manner  by  absorption  in  potash 
and  then  weighed. 


Weight  of 
carbon  taken 

Weight  of 
oarbonio  acid 
gas  produced 

Carbon  contained 

in  100  of  carbonic 

acid  gas 

Natural 
Graphite 

1-000 

-998 

-994 

1-216 

1-471 

3-671 
3-660 
3-645 
4-461 
5-395 

27-241  =  Mean- -025 
27-268=     „     +O02 
27-270=     „     +-004 
27-258=     „     --008 
27-248=     „     --018 

Artificial 
Graphite 

•992 

•998 

1-660 

1-465 

3  642 
3^662 
6-085 
5-365 

27-237=     „     --029 
27-253=     „     --013 
27-281=     „     +-015 
27-307=     „     +-041 

Diamond 

-708 

•864 

1^219 

1-232 

1-375 

2-598 

3-1675 

4-465 

4-517 

5-041 

27-251=     „     --015 
27-276=     „     +-010 
27-301=     „     +035 
27-263=     „     --003 
27-275=     „     +-009 

27-266  «  Mean 

The  "General  Mean"  {posty  chap,  viii,  Ap- 
pendix) for  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  carbonic 
acid  gas  from  all  the  best  syntheses  (Dumas 
and  Stas,  1840 ;  Erdmann  and  Marchand,  1841 ; 
Roscoe,  1882;  Friedel,  1884;  Van  der  Plaats, 
1885)  is:— 


27278 


But  on  the  supposition  of  the  fixity  of  composition  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  that  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  amount  of  carbon  in 
100  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  same  whether  it  had  been  formed 
by  the  combustion  of  carbon  or  of  carbonic  oxide,  63*640  of  carbonic 
oxide  must  contain  as  much  carbon  as  100  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
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100  carbonic  acid  are  produced  from : 

I.     ^'640  carbonic  oxide  and  36*360  oxygen  (Stas). 

II.     (i)    27-266  carbon  and  72734  oxygen  (Dumas  and  Stas). 
(ii)    27-278     „        „     72*722       „       (General  Mean). 

Therefore  63*640  carbonic  oxide  contain : 

(i)    27*266  carbon  and  36*374  oxygen  (Dumas  and  Stas,  and  Stas). 
(ii)    27*278     „        „     36*362       „       (General  Mean,  and  Stas). 

Therefore  the  quantities  of  oxygen  combined  in  the  two  oxide^  with  the 
same  amount  of  carbon  are : 

(i)    27*266  carbon  combined  with  36*374  and  72*734  oxygen  (D.  and  S.,and  S.). 
(ii)    27*278         „         „         „        36*362   „    72*722      „       (G.  M.,  and  S.). 

But  (i)    36*374  :  72*734=1  :  1*9996. 

(ii)    36*362  :  72*722  =  1  :  1*99995. 

The  deviations  from  the  requirements  of  the  exact  law  are  '02 

per  cent,  and   003  per  cent,  respectively,  values  of 

The  uw  may     about  the  Same  order  of  ma&:mtude  as  those  found 

be   classed    as  . 

exact.  m  the  case  of  the  law  of  fixed  ratios,  and  perfectly 

commensurable  with  the  experimental  error  of  the 
measurements  involved. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  two  tables,  that  of  1840  con- 
taining the  joint  work  of  Dumas  and  Stas,  and  that  of  1849  which 
gives  the  work  of  Stas  alone.  In  the  quantities  used  and  in  the 
much  greater  concordance  of  the  results  obtained  it  may  be  seen 
that  in  the  intervening  years  Stas  had  found  himself.  And  this  is 
why  in  the  above  calculations,  in  order  to  make  the  two  sets  of 
data  employed  of  about  the  same  accuracy,  a  second  value  has  been 
used  for  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
is  called  the  "General  Mean"  (post,  chap,  viii,  Appendix)  and 
which  embodies  a  great  many  more  recent  and  more  concordant 
determinations. 

Whether  he  considered  the  1840  piece  of  work  affected  by  too 
great  an  experimental  error,  or  whatever  else  may 

r^dence  ^r  ^^^^  ^®^^  ^^®  reasou,  Stas  in  1865  when  discussing 
the  law  of  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios  makes 
ratios.  no  use  of  these  data  and  ignores  their  bearing  on 

the  question. 

'^  A  careful  study  of  all  the  available  facts  dealing  with  the  relation  between 
the  weights  of  the  elements  forming  chemical  compounds,  has  convinced  me 
that  chemists  have  let  themselves  be  more  influenced  by  constancy  of  com- 
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position  than  by  rigorous  demonstration  of  the  law  of  WenzeP  and  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Dalton  known  under  the  name  of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios. ... 
The  experiments  of  Wollaston  on  the  ratio  between  oxalic  acid  and  potash 
in  the  neutral  and  acid  oxalates  have  been  executed  on  so  small  a  scale,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  deduce  from  them  whether  the  law  of  multiple  ratios  is 
a  mathematical  [exact],  or  limited  [approximate]  law.  Besides,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  quantities  had  been  sufficient,  the  principle  on  which  the 
celebrated  English  chemist  has  based  his  work,  that  of  neiUrality  measured 
hy  means  of  colouring  matter,  is  nothing  but  a  hypothesis,  the  validity  of  which 
would  require  to  be  itself  proved  first" 

^  The  reference  is  to  Richter's  law  of  equivalent  ratios  dealt  with  in  chapter  vii. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RICHTER  AND  THE  LAW  OP  EQUIVALENT  RATIOS. 

^^By  measure  and  number  and  weigJU  thou  didst  order  all  things J^ 

Wisdom  of  Solomon, 

The  discovery  of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios,  which  involves  the 
validity  of  the  law  of  constant  ratios,  at  a  time  (1802 — 1808)  when 
fixity  of  composition  was  being  assailed  by  BerthoUet,  shows  that 
the  views  of  the  great  French  chemist  on  this  matter  cannot  have 
been  very  seriously  considered  outside  his  own  country.  It  is  to 
an  even  earlier  time  that  we  must  go  back  for  the  discovery  of 

another  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemical  com- 
X767^first  ttsM  binatiou.  According  to  Kopp/Cavendish  had  as  far 
""^^uwScnt"      ^^>^^^  *^  1*^67  designated  a  definite  amount  of  "fixed 

alkali"  (potassium  carbonate)  as  equivalent  to  a 
certain  amount  of  "lime/'  explaining  this  to  mean  that  these 
quantities  neutralised  the  same  weight  of  the  same  acid^  and  in 
several  experimental  investigations  in  1788  he  applied  the  principle 
that^he  equivalency  of  bases  is  independent  of  the  acid  neutralised^" 
nergman  knew  that  when  one  metal  is  precipitated  by^ 
Bergman  another   from  its  neutral  salt,  neutrality  is  main- 

expUd^nTidn-     taiued ;  and  he  interpreted  this  in   terms   of  the 
tenance  of  phlogistic  theory  by  saying,  that  the  quantities  of 

precipitation        the  two  metals,  which  in  the  salts  were  united  with 
^^lUftoSwr*       the  same  amount  of  acid,  must  contain  the  same 

amount   of  phlogiston'.     The   translation  into  the 

^  Hermann  Kopp,  Die  Entwickelung  der  Chemie  in  der  neueren  Zeit,  has  been 
followed  in  this  aocount  of  the  early  history  of  the  law  of  equivalent  ratios. 

*  This  follows  directly  from  the  phlogistic  view  of  the  solution  of  metals  in 
acids  and  of  the  nature  of  salts: 

{i)        Acid     +  calx  of  metal  A  =  salt  of  A. 

(u)       Acid     +        metal  A        =  salt  of  i^  +  phlogiston. 

(calx +phlogi8ton) 
(ill)    Saltofi^+        metals        =  salt  of  JB  +  metal  ^1. 
(neutnl)  (neutral) 

Equation  (iii),  when  expressed  in  terms  of  (i)  and  (ii),  becomes 

(Acid  +  calx  A)  +  (calx  B  +  phlogiston) = (acid  +  calx  B)  +  (calx  A  +  phlogiston). 

These  two  quantities  of  phlogiston  must  be  equal,  since  the  solution  had 
femained  neutral. 
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terms  of  the  oxygen  theory  is  simple,  and  asserts  that^he 
quantities  of  two  metals  which  in  the  salts  are  combined  with 
the  same  amount  of  acid,  are  combined  in  their  oxides  with  the 
same  amount  of  oxygen.  \ 

Lavoisier  states  it  as  a  problem  requiring  solution,  to  ascertain 
whether,  when  silver  nitrate  is  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  chloride, 
the  metal  in  the  exchange  of  acids  takes  as  much  of  the  new  acid  ' 
as  the  amount  of  the  other  previously  combined  with  it ;  or  quite 
generally,  whether  the  two  acids  in  the  interchange  of  the  bases 
enter  completely  into  the  new  compounds,  and  if  not,  what 
becomes  of  the  excess  of  either^ 

But  all  this  was  but  a  preliminary  skirting  of  the  edges  of 
the  problem,  which  met  with  its  solution  in  the  researched  of 
Richter. 

^  Since  neutralisation  and  the  composition  of  the  substances  termed  salts 
furnished  most  of  the  data  on  which  the  law  of  equivalent  ratios  is  based,  it  is 
desirable  to  understand  the  views  held  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  establish- 
ment of  this  law  concerning  the  nature  of  salts,  and  the  terminology  used.  ^TThe 
view  originated  by  Lavoisier,  strongly  supported  by  Berzelius,  and  generaUy 
accepted  was,  that  a  salt  is  a  substance  made  up  of  two  components,  both  of  them 
oxides:  one  the  base,  the  oxide  of  a  metal;  the  other  the  acid,  the  oxide  of  a 
combustible  substance.  Sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  were  therefore  two  oxides 
of  sulphur  which  we  now  term  acidic  oxides  or  acid  anhydrides  J  What  we  now 
call  sulphuric  acid,  was  then  "  hydrated  sulphuric  acid."  The  name  of  "  real 
oxalic  acid  "  for  "B-fifi^  less  H9O  has  already  been  referred  to  (p.  158).  That  the 
substance  then  termed  '*  the  acid  "  could  not  always  be  isolated,  was  as  little  of  an 
obstacle  as  our  present  inability  to  isolate  carbonic,  sulphurous,  arsenious,  eto. 
acids.     In  terms  of  our  formulae  these  substances  were  : 

Acid8  Hydrated  Acidt 

CO,   =  carbonic 

SO,   =  sulphuric  HjS04=HjO.SO, 

SO,   =  sulphurous 

C-O.  =  oxalic  IL,C204=H,O.C208 

H-C.O, = acetic  2H4C0O, = HjO .  H-C4O. 

nA  =  nitric  2HN08=HaO.N505. 

The  corresponding  formulae  and  equations  for  the  salts  and  their  formation  are : 

)  Base  +  acid  =  salt 
iCaO-i-S08=CaO.SOj. 

j  Base  +  hydrated  acid  =      salt      +  water 
|CaO+     HjO.SOj     =CaO.S08+HjO. 

This  conception  of  salts  led  to  a  curious  result  for  hydrochloric  acid : 

Chloride = Base  +  Acid 
Silver  chloride = Silver  oxide + hydrochloric  acid 
Composition  of  hydrochloric  acid  then  assumed  =  (chlorine  -  oxygen). 

The  recognition  of  the  elementary  nature  of  chlorine  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
made  this  view  untenable  and  marks  the  beginning  of  the  change  in  the  conception 
of  salts. 
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Benjamin  Richter  (1762 — 1807)  a  native  of  Silesia,  held  official 
posts  in  connection  with  applied  chemistry,  first  in  the  department 

of  mines  in  Silesia  and  later  at  the  Berlin  porcelain 
^^Jl^'chem.  manufactory.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  term 
i«try  a  branch  "  Stoichiometry "  (from  aroL^ela  the  fundamental 
mathematics.  Constituents  and  ixirpov  measure)^  for  the  quan- 
titative relations  between  chemically  interacting 
substances,  and  the  years  1792 — 1799  roughly  mark  out  the  time 
during  which  he  made  the  observations  and  quantitative  measure- 
ments which,  though  not  accurate,  though  used  by  him  for  a 
ikntastic  interpretation  in  his  determination  to  find  numerical 
relations  where  Nature  had  provided  none,  still  contain  enough 
of  solid  truth  for  his  name  to  be  coupled  with  the  discovery  of 
one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemical  combination*.  Richter, 
who  looked  upon  chemistry  as  a  branch  of  applied  mathematics, 
showed  all  the  distressing  qualities  of  a  person  possessed  by  a 
fixed  idea ;  he  spent  his  life  in  looking  for  arithmetical  regularities 
in  the  weights  of  acids  and  alkalis  neutralising  each  other,  and  in 
finding  them  in  spite  of  their  non-existence. 

But  all   the   same   he  managed  to  make  discoveries  of  the 
highest   importance.     He   not   only   noticed,   but   also   correctly 

interpreted  the  fact,  that  when  two  neutral  salts 
Mv^«i*iD  the     decompose  one  another,  the  resulting  salts  are  still 

quantitative  nCUtral : 

study  of  salt 
formation.  i 

(I)   Main-  t...conoeming  that  very  commoD  experience  that  two  neutral 

tenance  of  sbXtA  on  decomposition  again  produce  neutral   compounds, 

afterdouble        ^  could   draw  no   direct   inference   other   than   that   fixed 
decomposition,    quantitative  relations  must  exist  between  the  constituents  of 

the  neutral  salts.  \  If  a  solution  of  two  components  is  so  con- 
stituted that  neither  of  them,  as/long  as  it  remains  in  the  solution,  exhibits 
the  peculiar  characteristics  it  had  before  solution  {e.g,  the  reactions  of  an 
acid  or  of  an  alkali),  then  such  a  solution  is  called  saturated  or  neutral,  or 
also  a  neutral  compound.... When  two  neutral  solutions  are  mixed  and  a 
decomposition  ensues,  the  newly  formed  products  are  also,  almost  without 
exception,  neutral... 

1  The  word  Stoichiometry  has  until  lately  not  been  much  uBed  in  England,  and 
was  rarely  met  with  outside  translations  of  German  books  on  chemistry.  It  is 
however  a  very  convenient  term,  comprising  as  it  does  a  large  and  well  defined  set 
of  phenomena. 

=»  Anfavg$ffr(lnde  der  Stdchiometrie,  1792 — 4;  Ueber  die  neueren  Oegenstdnde  der 
Chemie,  1792—1807. 
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If  therefore  the  weights  or  masses  of  two  neutral  compounds  be  A 
and  B, 

and  the  weight  of  one  constituent  in  il  is  a 
and  that  of  one  constituent  in  i?  is  6 
then  the  masses  of  the  constituents  in  A  are  {A  -  a)  and  a 

and  those  in  ^^re  {B-h)  and  6. 

The  relative  masses  of  the  two  constituents  before  the  decomposition  are 
{A -a)  :a  and  {B-b)  :b;  whilst  after  the  decomposition  the  masses  of  the 
newly  produced  substances  are  a +(5 -6)  and  6+(il— a),  and  the  relative 
masses  of  their  constituents  are  {B-b):a  and  {A" a)  :b.  Hence  it  follows 
that  if  the  combining  ratios  in  the  original  compounds  be  known,  those  in 
the  newly  formed  compounds  are  known  also." 

Richter's  style  was  extremely  involved  and  marred  by  his 
flinging  to  phlogistic  phraseology,  but  the  passage  just  quoted  is 
quite  clear  and  straightforward.  All  the  saipe  the  importance  of 
the  argument  contained  in  it  warrants  an  example. 

A  of  barium  nitrate  consisting  of  a  of  baryta  and  (-4  —  a)  of 
nitric  acid  interact  with  B,  a  weight  of  potassium  sulphate  con- 
sisting of  b  of  potash  and  (B  —  6)  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  containing 
the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  requisite  for  combination  with  a  of 
baryta. 

But  since  after  reaction  the  product  is  still  neutral,  the  {A  —  a) 
of  nitric  acid  originally  combined  with  a  of  baryta  must  have 
been  the  exact  amount  required  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  6 
of  potash  originally  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  we  have  the 
relation : 

{a+(il  -  a)}  of  barium  nitrate +{6 +(5-  6)}  of  potassium  sulphate 

■■{aH-(i?-  6)}  of  barium  sulphate + {6 +(il  -  a)}  of  potassium  nitrate 

{a  baryta + (-4  -  a)  nitric  acid}  +  {b  potash + (5  -  6)  sulphiuic  acid} 

«  {a  baryta  -\-(B-b)  sulphuric  acid} + {b  potash +(A-a)  nitric  acid} 


from  which  we  get : 

\a  baryta  neutralises  (A  -  a)  nitric  acid  or  {B  -  b)  sulphuric  acid 
[6  potash         „  U-«)       )i        ,1       (-6 -ft)        „  „ 

and 


(; 


{ 


{A  -  a)  nitric  acid  neutralises  a  baryta  or  b  potash 
(5  -  6)  sulphuric  acid  „         i     „      »>     ^      » 
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These  relations  can  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  ratio 
between  the  amounts  of  two  acids  which  neutralise  the  same 
amount  of  any  one  base  is  independent  of  the  base ;  and  the  ratio 
between  the  amounts  of  two  bases  which  neutralise  the  same 
amount  of  any  one  acid  is  independent  of  the  acid.  A  more  terse 
formulation  states  that  the  quantities  of  acids  and  bases  equivalent 
in  one  neutralisation  are  so  in  all. 

Richter  determined  the  quantities  of  the  different  acids  and 
bases  which  neutralise  one  another,  and  spent  much  time  and  no 

doubt  doctored  the  numbers  obtained,  in  an  attempt 
to  show  that  whilst  the  weights  of  the  bases  in- 
creased in  an  arithmetical  progression,  the  weights 
of  the  acids  increased  in  a  geometrical  progression. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  enunciated  with  all  possible 
definiteness  the  great  truth,  that  the  various 
amounts  of  the  different  bases  which  severally  form 
neutral  salts  with  the  same  amount  (1000  parts) 
of  anhydrous  muriatic  acid,  do  so  also  with  the  same  amount 
(1394  parts)  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid;  and  that  given  the 
composition  of  a  neutral  chloride,  that  of  the  corresponding 
neutral  sulphate  could  be  calculated.  And  he  uses  the  constancy 
of  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  the  two  acids  neutralising  the 
same  amount  of  base  for  checking  his  determination  of  the 
composition  of  the  chlorides  and  the  sulphates  of  the  alkalis. 

''The  masses  of  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths  which  maintain  neutrality  with 
a  given  jnaas  of  either  of  the  three  other  volatile  acids  wiU  always  bear  to 
each  other  the  same  ratio.'' 


(a)     Determi- 
nation of  the 
neutralisation 
equivalents  of 
acids   and 
bases.     Recog- 
nition of  the 
proportionality 
of  the  diffeient 
columns. 


1000  Salphnric  Aoid 

1000  Muriatic  Aoid 

1000  Nitric  Acid 

Potash 

1606 

2239 

1143 

tf?S=l-319 

fe*-i-3i8 

%V=1-318 

Soda 

1218 

1699 

867 

J^=l-909 

Wj?=1-911 

J1U=1-914 

Volatile  Alkali 

638 

889 

453 

^m=0-287 

im-0-287 

^^=0-287 

Baryta 

2224 

3099 

1581 

Lime 

796 

1107 

565 

Magnesia 

1    616 

858 

438 

Alumina 

626 

734 

374 
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The  above  table  gives  Richter's  results  concerning  the  neu- 
tralisation of  sulphuric^  muriatic,  and  nitric  acids  by  the  most 
common  bases.  Kopp  says  that  Richter  had  evidently  altered 
the  numbers  in  the  sense  required  by  theory — a  common  practice 
in  those  days — but  that  notwithstanding  they  are  very  incorrect, 
though  correlated  by  the  just  conception  of  the  proportionality 
of  the  different  columns. 

Richter  had  also  deduced  from  the  maintenance  of  neutrality 
when  one  metal  precipitates  another  from  a  neutral  solution,  that 

the  quantities  of  two  metals  which  dissolve  in  the 
same  amount  of  acid  also  unite  in  their  oxides  with 
the  same  amount  of  oxygen. 

Thus,  then,  he  had  established  that  the  quan- 
tities of  two  substances — be  these  compounds  like 
acids  and  bases,  or  elements  like  metals — which  are 
equivalent  in  one  reaction  are  also  equivalent  in 
others.  And  yet  he  gives  a  separate  table  of 
neutralisation  equivalents  for  each  acid  and  for  each 
base.  Richter's  contemporary  Fischer  in  1802  translated  into 
German  BerthoUet's  Recherches  8ur  les  lots  de  Uaffinit4,  and  in  a 
note  he  gave  an  account  of  Richter's  work.  After  stating  the 
general  principles  established  by  Richter  he  proceeds  to  say: 


(3)     Main- 
tenance of 
neutrality  in 
precipitation 
of  one  metal 
by  another. 

Fischer  in  x8oa 
reduces 
Richter's 
many  tables  to 
one  of  two 
columns. 


"He  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  each  acid  in  its  relations  towards 
the  bases,  both  by  experiment  and  by  calculation,  and  to  give  his  results  in 
the  form  of  tables.  It  seems  that  Richter  paid  no  attention  to  the  fact  that 
all  his  tables  could  be  reduced  to  a  single  one  containing  21  numbers  divided 
into  two  columns.  I  give  the  one  which  I  have  calculated  from  Richter's 
newest  data : 


Banes 

Aoids 

Alumina 

525 

Hydrofluoric 

Acid 

427 

Magnesia 

615 

Carbonic 

577 

Ammonia 

672 

Sebacic 

706 

Tiime 

793 

Muriatic 

712 

Soda 

859 

Oxalic 

756 

Strontia 

1329 

Phosphoric 

979 

Potash 

1605 

Formic 

988 

Baryta 

2222 

Sulphuric 

1000 

Succinic 

1209 

Nitric 

1405 

Acetic 

1460 

Citric 

1583 

Tartaric 

1694 
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The  meaning  of  this  table  is  that  if  a  subetanoe  is  taken  from  one  of  the  two 
columns,  say  potash  from  the  first,  to  which  corresponds  the  nmnber  1605, 
the  numbers  in  the  other  column  indicate  the  quantity  required  of  each  acid 
to  neutralise  these  1605  parts  of  potash ;  there  will  in  this  case  be  required 
427  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  577  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  etc.  If  a  substance 
is  taken  from  the  second  column,  the  first  column  will  be  used  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  an  earth  or  of  an  alkali  is  required  to  neutralise  it." 

By  this  means  {m-Yn)  numbers  for  n  bases  and  m  acids,  of 
which  numbers  1000,  the  arbitrarily  chosen  unit  for  sulphuric  acid, 
is  one,  enable  us  to  foretell  the  composition  of  (m  x  n)  salts. 

BerthoUet  accepted  the  law  of  proportionality  and  gave  an 
account  of  it  in  his  Essai  de  StcUique  Chimique  in  which  he 

reprinted  Fischer's  note.  In  this  manner  Richter's 
Neglect  Qf  work,  which  at  the  time  of  its  publication  had  been 

work.  almost  completely  ignored,  got  more  widely  known 

and  duly  appreciated.  Berzelius  is  responsible  for 
having  originated  the  error  of  assigning  to  C.  F.  Wenzel,  a  German 
chemist  older  than  Bichterj^  the  discovery  and  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  of  neutrality,  an  error  which  passed  current 
till  after  1850 ;  but  in  spite  of  this  he  did  full  justice  to  Richter, 
whom  he  names  as  the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  proportionality. 

In  his  Lehrhuch  he  speaks  of  Richter  as  being 
Mtoate'of  *^®  chemist  to  whom  above  all  others  we  owe  a  just, 
Richter*8  positive  and  comprehensive  explanation  of  chemical 

ratios.  He  enumerates  the  three  discoveries  made  by 
Richter,  namely:  (1)  The  observation  and  correct  interpretation 
of  the  maintenance  of  neutrality  after  double  decomposition,  in 
which  he  represents  him  as  having  been  forestalled  by  Wenzel, 
(2)  the  determination  of  the  neutralisation  equivalents  of  acids 
and  bases,  (3)  the  observation  and  correct  interpretation  of  the 
maintenance  of  neutrality  after  the  precipitation  of  one  metal 
by  another^ 

*'Oii  reading  Richter's  work  on  chemical  ratios,  we  are  amazed  that  the 
study  of  this  subject  could  ever  have  been  neglected." 

But  Berzelius  proceeds  to  specify  the  causes  which  may  be  held 
responsible  for  this  want  of  appreciation,  namely :  the  inaccuracy 

^  This  is  the  relation  which  Bergman  observed  and  interpreted  quite  correctly, 
though  in  terms  of  another  theory  of  combination. 

F.  12 
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of  Richter's  mimbers;  the  peculiarities  of  his  style,  which  at- 
tempted to  compromise  between  the  phlogistic  and  oxygen 
terminology,  thereby  displeasing  both  parties;  and  the  complete 
concentration  just  then  of  the  attention  of  chemists  on  the 
phlogiston-oxygen  controversy. 

Wollaston  in  1814,  in  his  important  paper  entitled  "A  S3nioptic 
Scale  of  Chemical  Equivalents,"  says : 

"  It  is  to  Richter  we  are  originally  indebted  for  the  possibility 
Wollaston  of  representing  the  proportions  in  which  the  different  sub- 

on^^Richter'B"  stances  unite  with  each  other  in  such  terms  that  the  same 
work.  substance  shall  always  be  represented  by  the  same  number. 

He  discovered  the  law  of  permanent  proportions." 

In  W2?  Thomson  published  the  results  of  a  large  number  of 
(not  very  accurate)  analyses  in  a  book  entitled  "An  Attempt  to 
establish  the  First  Principles  of  Chemistry  by  Experiment."  The 
introduction  is  interesting,  being  a  short  account  of  the  history  of 
the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  and  of  the 
genesis  of  the  atomic  theory  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  con- 
temporary. He  speaks  of  Richter  as  "having  endeavoured  to 
give  chemistry  a  mathematical  form,"  enumerates  his  discoveries 
in  stoichiometry,  and  comments  on  the  small  effect  produced  by 
his  work  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  He  quotes  Berzelius* 
explanation  on  this  point.  But  for  England  Thomson  adduces 
an  additional  reason,  going  into  details  concerning  contemporary 
political  history  which  would  not  find  a  place  in  a  scientific  work 
of  to-day, 

"But  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  importance  of  Richter's  opinions  was 
likely  to  have  been  early  appreciated,  another  cause  operated  to  prevent  them 
from  gaining  ground.  The  French  Revolution  was  at  its  acme  when  Bichter 
began  his  stoichiometrical  investigations,  and  all  Europe  was  plunged  into 
the  bloodiest  and  most  inveterate  war  that  has  almost  ever  afflicted  this  part 
of  the  world.  Great  Britain  soon  became  involved  in  the  dispute  and  gradually 
not  only  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war,  but  was  by  degrees  deserted  by  all  her 
allies,  and  at  last  left  alone  to  wage  war  against  all  the  world.  Hence  the 
intercourse  between  the  men  of  science  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent 
was  gradually  interrupted.  This,  together  with  the  little  attention  paid  to 
German  literature  in  this  country,  prevented  us  from  being  aware  of  the 
labours  of  Bichter.  My  first  knowledge  of  them  was  derived  from  a  notice  in 
Berthollet's  StcUique  Chimique  published  in  1803,  and  I  found  it  impossible 
to  procmre  a  copy  till  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  notice  in  BerthoUet's 
Statiqiie  would  probably  have  speedily  drawn  the  attention  of  our  countrymen 
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to  this  most  important  department  of  chemistry,  had  not  the  genius  of  Dalton 
led  him  to  a  much  more  general  view  of  the  subject." 

The  investigation  of  Richter's  law  and  its  proof  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  1811 — 1812  memoir  of  Berzelius 
BemUus*  already  mentioned  in  connection  with   the  law  of 

work     on  ,   .  .  .       . 

Richter*s  multiple  ratios.     This  is  what  he  says  concermng 

^'  its  general  bearing  : 

"I  made  the  discovery  that  in  all  chlorides  the  quantities  of  bases 
saturated  by  the  same  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  contained  the  same 
amount  of  oxygen.  This  was  also  found  to  be  the  case  with  sulphates.... 
This  discovery  really  belongs  to  the  meritorious  investigator  J.  B.  Richter, 
who,  in  the  6th  part,  page  113,  of  his  ''Treatise  on  the  Newer  Subjects  of 
Chemistry"  (Breslau,  1*796),  has  tried  to  substantiate  it  by  ingenious,  though 
not  always  sufficiently  accurate  experiments.  It  is  true  his  numerical 
determinations  are  nearly  without  exception  incorrect,  but  since  his  errors 
arise  from  common  spjiurces  there  is  perhaps  afber  all  more  truth  in  his 
calculations  than  is  commonly  believed.... 

When  two  substances  A  and  B  have  affimity  for  two  others  C  and  i>,  the 
ratio  of  the  quantities  of  C  and  D  which  saturate  the  same  amount  of  A  is  the 

same  as  that  between  the  quantities  of  C  and  D  which  saturate 
Enunciation  the  sawA  amount  of  B.  If  for  instance  100  pcirts  of  lead 
of  the   law        combine  in  the  lowest  oxide  with  7*8  of  oxygen  and  in  the 

of  proportion-  ,  •'^ 

aiity.  sulphide  with  15*6  of  sulphiu*,  and  further  if,  according  to  an 

analysis  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  later,  100  of  iron 
combine  in  the  lowest  sulphide  with  58*8  of  sulphur,  it  becomes  possible  to 
calculate  the  composition  of  the  oxide  of  iron  from  the  simple  proportion : 

15-6  :7-8=58-8: 29-4, 

and  in  the  oxide  of  iron  100  of  iron  must  be  combined  with  29*4  of  oxygen. 
The  experiments  which  I  am  going  to  describe  confirm  this  result.  In  this 
manner  we  can  calculate  the  composition  of  all  binary  compounds.  It  is  the 
merit  of  Richter  to  have  shown  long  ago  that  the  composition  of  salts  could 
be  ascertained  by  a  calculation  such  as  this. 

It  must  be  evident  that  when  the  data  involved  are  firmly  established, 
the  result  of  such  calculations  must  be  much  more  reliable  than  ordinary 

analyses.  With  this  object,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the 
Deductive  analyses  about  to  be  described  as  accurate  as  possible,  and 

*?*iii*ti*"*  **  ^  have  repeated  the  most  important  ones  several  times,  before 
the  compoai.  I  ventiured  to  trust  to  them.  The  error  in  these  latter  is 
tion  of  aome  certainly  not  more  than  1  or  2  in  1000,  and  in  the  others 
from  that  of  ^^*  more  than  J  per  cent. ;  but  nevertheless  they  are  not 
othera.  yet  sufficiently  accurate  to  give  by  calculation  more  than 

approximations." 

The  experiments  contained  in  Berzelius'  paper  which  supply  a 
proof  for  these  relations  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

12—2 
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(1)    The    ratio   between    the   quantities   A    and   B   which 

combine  with  the  same  amount  of  C  in  the  com- 

ve*rifi«tion?^      pounds  AC  and  BC  is  the  same  as  that  between 

(i)  Constancy     ^he  quantities  which  combine  with  the  same  amount 

of  the  ratio  _*.  t       a  t\         t    •nr\ 

A  \  B  in  \he     01  Dm  the  compounds  AD  and  BD» 

compounds 

BD\  AF,  BF\ '  Berzelius  found  that : 

etc. 

^in  the  salphide  with  15*42  sulphar      gulnhar     15*42 
100  lead  combine  '^  A  — - —  =  -=-«-  -  2'02. 

^in  the  oxide  with        7-7  oxygen         oxygen       7*7 

in  the  salphide  with  25*6  solphor        gnlphar     25*6 
100  copper  combine  /.  — - —  =  rrrr  =  2'08. 

in  the  oxide  with       12-8  oxygen         oxygen     12-3 

.^.  ..      x'^^*^®^^^P^^^*^^®''^^"^P^'^'      Bulphnr     68*78 

100  iron  combme  ^  /.  — ^ —  =  -^rjr-g-  =  1"98. 

^in  the  oxide  with       29*6  oxygen         oxygen      29*6 

Another  set  of  data  show  that  the  ratio  between  the  quantity 
of  any  one  acid  interacting  with  a  certain  amount  of  an  oxide, 
and  the  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  that  weight  of  oxide, 
remains  the  same  for  different  oxides. 

100  of  sulphuric  acid  are  combined  in : 

(i)     Lead  sulphate,  with  279  of  lead  oxide  containing  21*48  of  oxygen. 
(ii)    Copper  Bulphate,with  103*66  of  copper  oxide   „      20*73         „ 
(iii)    Ferrous  sulphate,  with  66*5  of  ferrous  oxide    „      19*39  „ 

(2)  The  ratio  in  which  A  and  B  are  con- 
of  the  ratio  taiucd  in  the  binary  compound  AB  \^  the  same  as 
compounds*  *     that  in  which  they  are  contained  in  the  temaiy 

AB  and  ABC,         compOUUd  ABC, 

The  amount  of  sulphur^  combined  with  : 

100  of  iron  is      5873  in  the  sulphide  and  58*9  in  the  sulphate 


100  of  copper  is  25*6    „        „        „     50=2x25  „ 


)) 


^  The  salphnr  in  the  sulphides  was  found  by  direct  synthesiB :  the  sulphur  in 
the  sulphates  was  estimated  by  precipitating  and  weighing  as  barium  sidphate,  the 
percentage  of  sulphur  in  barium  sulphate  being  known. 

>  All  these  relations  are  of  course  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  multiple 
ratios. 
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And  here  Berzelius  used  an  extremely  ingenious  method  to 
prove  the  constancy  of  the  ratio  A  :  B  without  the  intervention  of 

any  analytical  processes  and  the  consequent  errors, 
impound  Lead  sulphide  is  oxidised  by  strong  nitric  acid  to 

changed  to  lead  sulphate  which   is   insoluble.    Any  excess  of 

sulphur  would,  under  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment, be  present  as  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  any  excess  of  lead  would 
be  in  solution  as  lead  nitrate.  Lead  and  sulphur  present  in  this 
form  can  be  tested  for  in  the  manner  below  described,  and  their 
absence  proved.  The  result  is  therefore  that  all  the  lead  and 
sulphur  originally  present  in  the  sulphide  are  also  contained  in 
the  sulphate,  and  that  the  ratio  lead :  sulphur  is  the  same  in  the 
binary  compound  lead  sulphide  as  in  the  ternary  compound  lead 
sulphate. 

^  10  grams  of  finely  powdered  lead  sulphide  contained  in  a  weighed  glass 
flask  were  digested  with  aqua  regta  as  long  as  oxidation  could  be  perceived  to 
occur,  and  the  resulting  mass  was  then  evaporated  and  ignited  in  the  flask. 
It  weighed  12*65  grams.  After  complete  cooling  and  subsequent  weighing 
it  was  covered  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  strong  vinegar  and  warmed. 
The  liquid  did  not  acquire  the  sweet  taste  of  sugar  of  lead  (lead  acetate),  and 
th^fore  contained  lid  leadr  The  sulphur  in  the  lead  sulphide  had  therefore 
been  sufficient  to  form  the  quantity  of  sulphiuic  acid  required  for  the 
neutralisation  of  the  lead  oxide.'' 

The  sulphur  had  been  sufficient,  but  had  it  been  more  than 
sufficient? 

*'The  experiment  was  repeated  in  a  glass  retort  with  a  recipient 
joined  to  it,  and  all  the  acid  that  had  distilled  over  was  at  the  end  poured 
back  into  the  retort  and  re-distilled.  .  The  portion  passing  over  at  the  end 
[sulphuric  acid  which  is  much  less  volatile  than  nitric  acid  would  pass  over 
last]  was  collected  separately,  and  gave  no  reaction  for  appreciable  traces  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Hence  the  lead  oxide  had  been  sufficient  to  saturate  all  the 
acid  which  had  been  formed  £pom  the  sulphur  of  the  lead  sulphide. 

From  these  results  I  infer  that  lead  sulphide  contains  its  two  constituents 
in  the  exact  ratio  required  for  the  formation  of  lead  sulphate.'' 

(3)  The  ratio  of  the  quantities  A  and  B  of  two  substances 
(3)  Constancy  which  Combine  with  the  same  amount  of  (7  in  the 
of  the  ratio  compounds  AC  and  BC  is  the  same  as  that  in  which 
compoonda         A  and  B  combiue  with  each  other  in  the  compound 

AC,  BC,  AB,  J  D 
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'*I  have  shown  in  former  experiments  that  lead  sulphide  contains  the  lead 
and  the  sulphur  in  the  same  ratio  as  does  lead  sulphate.  If  100  parts  by 
weight  of  lead  give  146*33  of  lead  sulphate,  then  by  former  experiments  77  of 
oxygen  must  belong  to  the  lead  oxide,  and  38*63  parts  are  left  for  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  contains  15*42  of  sulphur,  i.e,  the  same  quantity  as  is  combined 
with  100  of  lead  in  the  sulphide.  Hence  the  lead  oxide  which  saturates  a 
certain  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  contains  just  one-third  as  much  oxygen  as 
does  the  sulphuric  acid." 

This  argument  somewhat  expanded  may  be  put  into  the  fol- 
lowing form. 

From  the  data : 

(i)    Lead  sulphate  is  a  compound  of  lead  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid  \ 

(ii)  The  ratio  between  lead  and  sulphur  is  the  same  in  lead  sulphide  as 
in  lead  sulphate ; 

(iii)    100  lead  yield  107*7  lead  oxide 

„         „         115*42  lead  sulphide 
„         „         146*33  lead  sulphate; 

it  follows  that: 

(i)         146*33  lead  sulphate  derived  from  100  lead  consist  of 
107*7  leaa  oxide  containing  38*63  sulphiiric  acid  containing 

100  lead  ?•?  oxygen  15*42  sulphur        23*21 =3x7*^4  oxygen, 

(ii)  15*42  sulphur  and  7*7  oxygen  are  the  quantities  of  these  two  elements 
combined  with  the  same  amount,  i,e,  with  100  of  lead. 

(iii)  15*42j[Bulphur  and  3  x  7*74  oxygen  are  the  quantities  of  these  two 
elements  combined  with  each  other  in  sulphiuic  acid. 

15*4  sulphur 15*4  sulphur 

♦ 
100  lead  combine  with 

7*7  oxygen 7*74x3  oxygen. 


combine  with 


The  quantitative  relation  discovered  by  Richter  and  put  on  a 
firm  experimental  basis  by  Berzelius  is  known  under  the  various 

names  of  the  law  of  "  equivalent  ratios^'  "  reciprocal 
Designation  rotios''  *' permanent  ratios'*  "definite  ratios"  The 
tionoftheiaw.     first  two  of  these  designations  refer  to  parts  of  the 

law  only,  and  therefore  one  of  the  two  last  should 
be  used  by  preference.    The  law  may  be  cast  into  the  form :  The 


r 
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masses  of  substances,  elementary  or  compound,  which  are  equiva- 
lent in  any  one  reaction,  %.e.  which  combine  or  interact  with  the 
same  amount  of  a  third  substance,  are  identical  with  or  bear  a 
simple  numerical  relation  to  the  quantities  equivalent  in  any  other 
reaction,  including  that  of  combination  with  each  other. 

It  is  the  operation  of  this  law  which  reduces  the  study  of 
chemical  composition  to  something  manageable.  Just  as  in  the 
table  for  the  equivalents  of  acids  and  bases  (p.  176)  the  numbers, 
in  terms  of  the  arbitrarily  chosen  unit  1000  of  sulphuric  acid, 
directly  represent  the  quantities  which  unite  to  form  all  the  salts 
that  can  be  produced  by  the  combination  of  any  one  base  with 
any  one  acid,  numbers  can  be  found  equally  characteristic  of  the 
elements.  If  any  quantity  of  any  one  element  is  taken  as  the 
arbitrary  standard,  and  the  amounts  of  all  the  other  elements  are 

found  which  combine  with  this  standard  or  with 
Effect  of  the     ^jj^  amouut  of  any  one  other  element  itself  com- 

laiv  on  tne  re-  ,    ,  , 

lation  between  biniug  with  the  Standard,  a  table  of  numbers  will  be 
•ition  of  all  obtained  giving  for  all  the  different  elements  the 
powubie  com-     quantities  (or  simple  whole  multiples  or  submultiples 

of  the  quantities)  which  combine  to  form  all  the 
possible  compounds. 

So  if  the  standard  amount  of  the  standard  element  is  Ay 

if  the  quantities  of  other  elements  combined  with  A  are 
5,  C,  A  etc., 

if  the  quantities  of  other  elements  combined  with  D  are 
E,  F,  (?,  etc., 

then  any  combination  between  these  elements  will  be  represented 
by  the  general  formula 

where  m,  n,  jp,  g,  r,  «,  < . . .  are  small  whole  numbers. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination  already  dealt 
with,  a  question  must  be  put  concerning  the  degree  of  accuracy  to 

which  the  law  of  definite  ratios  has  been  proved. 
eiact%r*ap-  -^^  examination  of  Berzelius'  numbers  shows  very 
Sr**Uu8*  considerable    discrepancies   between   the    empirical 

results  not  and  the  theoretical  composition  of  the  compounds 

**^**^*'  investigated,    the    differences    ranging   from    ^    to 

10  per  cent.    But  in  the  passage  quoted  (p.  179)  Berzelius  discusses 
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and  explains  how  under  the  circumstances  closer  agreement  could 
not  be  expected ;  and  the  fact  that  the  experiments  on  the  com- 
pounds of  lead  which  were  based  on  the  data  determined  with  the 
relatively  greatest  accuracy,  showed  the  best  agreement  with  theory, 
is  in  favour  of  the  law  being  exact. 

In  the  experiment  on  the  oxidation  of  lead  sulphide  to  lead 
sulphate  we  are  told  that  no  excess  of  lead  nor  of  sulphur  could 
be  detected,  but  unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  evaluating 
the  accuracy  of  the  test,  since  we  do  not  know  what  were  the 
least  quantities  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid  that  could  under  the 
circumstances  have  been  detected.  That  the  solution  did  not  taste 
of  sugar  of  lead  can  certainly  not  be  considered  a  very  rigorous 

proof  of  the  absence  of  small  quantities  of  lead.  A 
Stas  inve«ti-  special  investigation  concerning  the  exactness  of  the 
of  the  law.  law  was  Undertaken  by  Stas  and  carried  out  with 

most  brilliant  success". 

"The  constanoy  of  the  composition  of  compoimds  does  not  prove  that  the 
ratio  between  the  weights  of  the  constituent  elements  is  exactly  the  same  in 
their  combinations  with  other  substances.  Thus  the  composition  of  the 
sulphide  and  of  the  sulphate  of  barium  may  each  be  constant,  and  yet  the 
ratio  between  the  weights  of  sulphur  and  barium  in  the  sulphide  need  not 
be  absolutely  identical  with  the  ratio  between  these  same  elements  in  the 
sulphate. ...  All  the  analyses  and  syntheses  performed  during  the  last  century 
are  equally  inadequate  for  demonstrating  the  mathematical  exactness  of  the 
law  of  definite  ratios.  In  fact,  however  great  may  be  the  skill  of  a  chemist, 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  perform  an  analytical  or  synthetical  operation 
without  inciuring  errors  in  the  observations.  And  so  far  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  the  differences  found  in  certain  analyses  between  experiment,  and 
calculation  in  accordance  with  a  given  hypothesis,  must  be  attributed  entirely 
to  the  error  committed  in  the  mechanical  process ;  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  error  is  not  due  to  the  inexactness  of  the  law 
of  definite  proportions,  considered  as  a  mathematical  law....  Constancy  of 
composition  being  admitted,  what  is  wanted  to  decide  this  question  ?  It  may 
be  proved,  for  instance,  that  in  binary  and  ternary  substances  which  have 
two  elements  the  same,  these  common  elements  are  present  in  invariably 
constant  ratios.  Thus  in  the  two  substances  AB  and  ABC  the  relation 
of  weight  between  A  and  B  must  be  exactly  the  same  in  ^^  as  in 
ABC, 

It  is  evident  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  when  thus  stated  becomes 
independent  of  analysis  proper.     In  fact,  all  that  is  needed  to  decide  the 

>  "De  rinvariabilit^  des  rapports  en  poids  des  ^Uments  formant  lea  oom- 
binaisons  chimiqaeB,"  Nouvellei  Recherchei, 
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question,  is  to  asoertain  whether  the  ternary  substanoes  can  be  brought 

to  the  state  of  the  binary  compounds  without  a  fraction, 
Ratio  A  :B  in  however  minute,  of  the  common  elements  being  liberated ; 
AS  and  ABC,  or  conversely,  whether  the  binary  substances  can  be  trans- 
poundlh^^'d  formed  into  ternary  compounds  without  a  fraction  of  the 
to  binary.  elements  of  the  binary  compounds  being  excluded  from  the 

ternary  compound  formed^. 
It  is  known  that  sulphurous  anhydride  transforms  an  iodate  suspended 
in  water  into  the  iodide,  being  itself  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.    I  have 

ascertained  that  by  the  action  of  the  same  reagent  the  bromate 
^^^by  P®«^  ^^  bromide  and  the  chlorate  into  chloride.  The 
•uiphufoua  absolute  insolubility  of  the  iodide,  bromide  and  chloride  of 
S^te  tolluver  ^^^^  ^^  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  possi- 
iodide.  bility  of  detecting  in  a  liquid  one  ten-millionth  of  the  silver, 

or  iodine,  or  bromine,  or  chlorine  present,  constitute  quite 
exceptionally  favourable  conditions  for  subjecting  the  law  of  definite  pro- 
portions to  a  decisive  test." 

The  maimer  in  which  these  investigations  were  carried  out  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  example : 

'< 32*819  grams  of  iodate^  which  had  been  heated  to  130^  were  suspended 
in  100  C.C.  of  boiled  water,  to  which  15  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  had  been  added. 
The  air  in  the  vessel  containing  this  mixture  having  been  replaced  by  pure 
carbonic  anhydride,  I  poured  in  slowly  400  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  sulphurous 
anhydride  made  that  very  instant,  and  containing  only  1  per  cent  more  of  the 
sulphurous  anhydride  than  the  exact  quantity  required  for  the  transformation 
of  the  iodate  into  iodida  Whilst  the  reduction  was  proceeding  the  flask  was 
plunged  into  a  mixture  of  water  and  ice.  When  the  reaction  was  completed, 
I  withdrew  half  of  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  after  enclosing  it  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  I  left  it  in  complete  darkness  in  order  that  it  might  clear 
spontaneously.    Eleven  days  were  required  to  accomplish  this. 

The  flask  containing  the  other  half  of  the  liquid  together  with  the  iodide 
produced,  was  immediately  placed  on  the  water  bath  and  heated  with 
continuous  shaking  until  the  liquid  had  cleared,  which  occurred  at  53''C. 
The  limpid  liquid  was  divided  into  two  parts;  one,  tested  by  a  normal 
solution  of  iodide,  proved  to  be  completely  free  from  silver ;  the  other,  tested 
by  a  normal  solution  of  acid  sulphate  of  silver,  was  found  completely  free 
from  iodine  ^  The  iodide  of  silver  formed  was  washed  three  or  four  times  with 
distilled  water,  and  then  digested  at  60°  with  pure  nitric  acid  mixed  with 
five  times  its  own  volume  of  water.    After  digesting  for  a  whole  day,  the  liquid 

^  This  was  the  method  first  used  by  Berzelius  in  his  transformation  of  lead 
sulphide  to  lead  sulphate. 

'  The  iodate  had  been  prepared  from  iodic  aoid  and  silver  sulphate. 

*  Iodine  present  in  any  form  other  than  that  of  silver  iodide  would  in  the 
presence  of  sulphurous  acid  be  changed  to  bydriodio  aoid,  thus : 

Ij + 2H,0  +  SOj = 2HI  +  HjSO^ 

mo, + 8H,0 + 880,=  HI  +  3H,S04 . 
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was  absolutely  free  from  silver,  proof  that  not  a  trace  of  sulphide  or  sulphate 
of  silver  had  been  precipitated. 

Finally  the  iodide  of  silver  was  washed  with  pure  boiling  water  to  remove 
the  nitric  acid  as  completely  as  possible,  and  after  cooling  it  was  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  mixed  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  in 
which  it  dissolved  completely,  producing  a  colourless  limpid  liquid. 

The  liquid  referred  to  above  which  had  been  left  to  clear  spontaneously, 
proved  to  be  completely  free  from  silver  or  hydriodic  acid." 

The  results  were  the  same  for  iodate  prepared  by  other 
methods,  and  for  bromate  and  chlorate  prepared  in  several  diflferent 

ways.  In  one  experiment  nearly  260  grams  of 
and  haiQgcn'of  chlorate  Were  reduced,  and  since  y^th  of  a  milligram 
the  ternary  of  silver  or  of  chlorine  could  still  be  detected,  Stas 
retained  in  the  could  asscrt  that  the  abscuce  of  any  reaction  for 
pound.     ^^^      silver  or  for  chlorine  proved  that  if  either  of  these 

elements  had  been  present  in  the  solution  above  the 
precipitated  silver  chloride,  their  amount  must  have  been  less 
than  one  ten-millionth  of  the  quantity  of  the  silver  and  chlorine 
that  had  entered  into  reaction.     Stas  sums  up  by  saying : 

"Heuce  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  the  iodate,  the  bromate,  and 
the  chlorate  of  silver  can  be  changed  to  the  iodide,  bromide  and  chloride 

without  a  fraction,  however  minute,  of  iodine,  bromine, 
tile*  laws*' of  chlorine  or  of  silver  being  liberated.  The  concordance  of  the 
chemical  com-  results  observed  in  the  transformation  of  these  three  ternary 
exacV**"  *°  ^     compounds  to  the  state  of  binary  combinations  demonstrates 

the  invariability  of  the  relative  weights  of  the  elements 
constituting  them.  I  have  also  proved,  if  proof  was  required,  the  constancy 
of  the  composition  of  one  of  these  binary  compounds  K  From  the  combination 
of  these  two  sets  of  facts  it  follows  that  substances  unite  in  absolutely  fixed 
and  invariable  ratios,  that  these  ratios  are  true  constants,  and  that  the  laws 
of  chemical  combination  are  mathematical  [exact]  laws,  as  they  have  been 
regarded  by  chemists  for  nearly  half  a  century." 

1  Silver  chloride  (p.  146). 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

COMBINING  OR  EQUIVALENT  WEIGHTS. 
SYMBOL  WEIGHTS. 

"  Wenn  das  [in  1806]  aufffeffangene  Licht  sich  Uher  die  game  Wissen- 

schaft  verbreiten  tclUe,  mussten  zuerst  die  Atomgewichte  einer  mffglichat 

grossen  Amahl  von  Orundstoffen  mit  mdglichster  Oenauigkeit  ausge- 

mittdt  werden,     Ohne  eine  solche  Arbeit  konnte  auf  dieee  Morgenrothe 

kein  Tag  folgen,^ 

Berzelius,  1845. 

The  law  of  fixed  ratios  affirms  that  for  a  compound  AB,  the 
value  A-.B'v&B,  true  constant ;  the  law  of  permanent  ratios  extends 

this  constancy  from  one  compound  A  By  to  any  other 
iTom  the  laws  compouuds  into  the  composition  of  which  A  and  B 
comWnatioli  ^^7  ©nter,  but  does  so  subject  to  the  operations  of 
leads  to  the        ^^^  jj^^  Qf  multiple  ratios  according  to  which  A  :  B 

conception  of  r  o 

the  combining     may  becomo   mA  :  nB,  where  m  and   n   are  small 
^"*^   ■  whole  numbers. 

Hence  as  has  been  said  already ;  if  a  certain  arbitrarily  chosen 
amount  of  an  arbitrarily  chosen  element  be  taken  as  standard,  and 
the  amounts  of  all  elements  which  unite  with  this  standard — or 
with  the  amount  of  any  one  other  element  itself  uniting  with  the 
standard — be  determined,  numbers  will  be  obtained  which  are  true 
constants.  These  constants,  termed  combining  weights  or  pro- 
portiorud  numbers^  represent  the  quantities  of  all  the  different 
elements  which,  either  directly  or  after  multiplication  by  a  simple 
whole  number,  unite  to  form  all  the  known  and  all  the  possible 
combinations  between  the  elements.  It  is  therefore  possible  to 
embody  the  three  laws  of  chemical  combination  in  the  one  wider 
generalisation:  Elements  cmnhine  with  each  other  in  the  ratio  of 
their  combining  weights,  or  of  simple  whole  multiples  of  these. 
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The  combining  weight,  the  direct  outcome  of  the  empirical 
laws  of  chemical  combination,  a  value  absolutely  non-hypothetical, 

may  be  defined  as :  "  Any  one  of  the  quantities  of 
w«fehtdefine<L     ^^  element  which  unites  with  the  standard  amount 

of  the  standard  element,  or  with  the  combining 
weight  of  any  other  element."  The  combining  weights  being  the 
numbers  which  regulate  the  quantitative  aspect  of  all  chemical 
change,  the  most  accurate  determination  of  these  constants  must 
constitute  the  fundamentally  most  important  problem  of  the 
science.  What  is  there  to  be  gathered  firom  the  definition  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  the  experimental  determination  of  these 
magnitudes  ? 

(1)  The  combining  weight  may  be  determined  either  by 
direct  reference  to  the  standard  element;  or,  when  the  element 

considered  forms  no  compounds  with  the  standard 
wt.  may  be  element,  or  when  the  compounds  formed  are  not 
d?e™or*by  ^  Suitable  for  accurate  analysis,  it  may  be  determined 
indirect  refer-     indircctlv  throuffh  an  element  the  accurate  combining 

ence  to  the  .  "^  .        . 

standard  Weight  of  which  is  kuown.     On  the  basis  of  the  law 

e  emen  .  ^£  permanent  ratios  it  can  be  affirmed  that : 

comb.  wt.  C(8tandardi<}'=C0inb.  wt.  C  (standard  fi)  X  comb.  wt.  i?  (standard  il)- 

Thus,  taking  800  of  oxygen  to  be  the  standard,  and  having 
found  that  35*45  of  chlorine  are  equivalent  to  8"00  of  oxygen,  then 
the  combining  weight  of  any  other  element  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  composition  of  either  the  oxide  or  the  chloride  by 
determining  the  amount  of  that  element  combined  with  8*00  of 
oxygen  in  the  oxide,  or  with  35*45  of  chlorine  in  the  chloride. 

(2)  The  standard  must  be  chosen,  which  is  an  arbitrary 
process.     There  is  no  theoretical  a  priori  preference  for  any  one 

standard  against  any  other;  it  is  altogether  a  practical 
(a)  The  qucstion  to  find  what  standard  will  lead  to  the  most 

standard.  accuratc  and  most  permanent,  as  well  as  most  simple 

numbers.  Two  points  are  left  for  decision,  namely, 
the  element,  and  the  amoimt  of  it.  Of  these  two  it  is  the 
choice  of  the  element  which  is  the  matter  of  real  practical 
importance. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  combining  weight  of  a  certain  element 
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M  cannot  be  determined  by  direct  reference  to  the  standard,  the 

accuracy  of  the  value  obtained  must  depend  on  that 
<*>  ^«  J  of  each  of  the  two  factors  in  the  equation  given 
ment  and  its  under  (1),  and  that  if  £  is  the  element  through  which 
quiifiMtions.      ft  great  many  others  are  referred  to  A,  imcertainty 

concerning  the  value :  combining  weight  ^(ttaiKUni  A) 
should  disqualify  A  from  being  chosen  as  standard.  Every 
redetermination  o{  B  :  A,  undertaken  with  the  object  of  attaining 
to  greater  accuracy,  will  necessitate  a  recalculation  and  consequent 
change  in  all  the  values  M :  A  which  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  ratios  B  :  A  and  M :  B,  even  though  no  new  measureinent 
had  been  made  o{  M :  B, 

It  must  therefore  be  recognised  as  an  essential  qualification 
of  the  standard  element  that  it  should  be  one  which  forms 
compounds  with  a  large  number  of  other  elements;  that  these 
compounds  should  be  susceptible  of  very  accurate  analysis;  and 
that  when  indirect  determinations  must  be  resorted  to,  the  ratio 
B :  A  should  be  known  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  represents 
the  utmost  attainable  in  these  measurements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  the  standard  element  taken 
is  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  in  the  handling  of  the  numbers 

obtained.  It  is  desirable  that  these  numbers  should 
quantity  of  ^'^^  ^c  uunecessarily  large,  and  preference  has  been 
the  sundard       shown  for  a  system  in  which  they  are  all  greater 

than  unity. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  have  in  succession,  and  unfortunately 
also  at  the  same  time,  been  used  as  the  standard. 

Hydrogen  ^I'OOO J  is  the  number  which  has  been  championed 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  element  whose  combining 

weight  is  the  smallest  of  any ;  and  that  unit  weight 
and  against  of  the  element  of  smallest  combining  weight  seems 
Ind  the  w^^  *^®  natural  standard,  leading  for  the  other  elements 
gen  standard       ^  |;he  smallest  possiblc  uumbcrs,  when  all  are  greater 

respectively.  *^  .  '  o  . 

than  umty.  But  against  these  more  or  less  senti- 
mental recommendations  have  to  be  set  the  very  real  disadvantages, 
that  very  few  elements  combine  with  hydrogen  to  form  hydrides, 
and  that  when  they  do,  these  compounds  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  the  purposes  of  veiy  accurate  analyses ;  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
practically  all  elements  can  be  referred  directly  to  oxygen,  and 
that  the  ratio  oxygen  :  hydrogen  was,  until  a  very  few  years  ago. 
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not  known  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  equal  to  that  of  the  most 
exact  determinations  of  other  combining  ratios. 

The  claims  of  oxygen  to  the  position  of  the  standard  element 
are  based  on  the  fact  that  it  forms  compounds  with  nearly  all 
elements ;  that  the  composition  of  a  large  number  of  oxides  may 
be  determined  very  accurately ;  that  when  oxygen  compounds  are 
not  available  chlorides  (or  bromides)  generally  are,  and  that  the 
value  chlorine  :  oxygen  or  bromine  :  oxygen  is  known  with  a  degree 
of  accuracy  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  such  ratios. 

The  history  of  the  succession  of  standards  deserves  to  be  told 
very  shortly.  Thomson  gives  us  the  early  part  of  it^.  Combining 
weight  may  be  substituted  wherever  he  says  atomic  weight  without 
altering  the  exact  meaning,  or  the  force  of  the  argument : 

^^  Mr  Dalton  made  choice  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen  for  his  unity,  and  in 
this  he  has  been  followed  by  Dr  Henry  of  Manchester,  and  by  one  or  two 

chemical  gentlemen  in  London.  But  this  method  has  been 
The  standards  rejected  by  almost  all  the  British  Chemists,  and  by  all  the 
and^advocated  Chemists  without  exception  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
in  succession:  choice  was  unhappy  for  very  obvious  reasons.  Because  the 
oxygeif l"i^ ' *  ^^T^  ^^  hydrogen  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  determine,... 
=  10,  =  100.         Now  if  we  reckon  the  atomic  weight  of  Hydrogen  as  unity 

and  commit  an  error  respecting  its  relation  to  that  of  other 
bodies,  this  error  will  affect  the  atomic  weight  of  all  other  bodies  and  will 
make  them  aM  either  too  heavy  or  too  light ;  whereas  if  we  make  choice  of 
oxygen  for  our  unity,  an  error  respecting  the  atom  of  hydrogen  will  be 
confined  to  that  atom  and  will  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  atomic  weights 
of  other  bodies....  Hydrogen  as  far  as  we  know  at  present  combines  with  but 
few  of  the  other  simple  bodies,  while  oxygen  unites  with  them  all,  and  often 
in  various  proportions.  Consequently  very  little  advantage  is  gained  by 
representing  the  atom  of  hydrogen  by  unity;  but  a  very  great  one  by 
representing  the  atom  of  oxygen  by  unity." 

Whilst  Thomson  used  1  of  oxygen,  Wollaston  was  in  fevour  of 
10  of  oxygen.  Both  these  numbers  were  rejected  by  Berzelius  as 
too  small,  and  he  used  100  of  oxygen,  which  for  a  long  time 
remained  the  generally  accepted  standard. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  a  return  was  made  to  the 
Daltonian  unit,  and  it  was  used  for  some  time  without  giving  rise 
to  practical  difficulties.  Dumas  had  just  (1842)  redetermined  the 
ratio  oxygen  :  hydrogen  from  the  composition  of  water,  had  found 

1  Thomas  Thomson,  An  Attempt  to  establish  the  First  Principles  of  Chemistry 
by  Experiment^  18d7. 
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it  to  be  15^6  :  2,  and  had  expressed  his  belief  that  the  true  value 
was  probably  16  :  2.  His  number,  which  in  the  same  year  was 
qorroborated  by  the  results  of  Erdmcmn  and  Marchand,  was  for 
a  long  time  considered  as  extremely  exact,  and  in  fact  was  so  by 
comparison  with  the  accuracy  attained  for  the  other  combining 
ratios. 

But  Stas*  work  soon  after  supplied  numbers  for  the  combining 
weights  of  a  large  number  of  elements  which  had  all  been  de- 
termined by  direct  reference  to  16  of  oxygen,  and 
staa  the  accuracy  of  which  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the 

oxyffen»x6-oo.       ratio  oxygeu  :  hydrogen.     Indirectly  he  had  obtained 

for  hydrogen  in  terms  of  oxygen  — 16*00 y  the  value 
2"02.  Though  not  attaching  excessive  importance  to  this  result, 
Stas  was  emphatic  in  pointing  out  that  the  composition  of  water 
was  not  known  with  suflScient  accuracy  for  hydrogen  to  be  a 
suitable  standard,  and  he  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  16  of 
oxygen.  Since,  however,  16*00  was  then  widely  accepted  as  the 
exact  combining  weight  of  oxygen  in  terms  of  the  hydrogen 
standard,  Stas'  recommendation  involved  no  recalculation ;  that  is 
no  change  in  practice,  only  a  change  in  theory  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  future  possibilities.  The  adoption  of  the  oxygen 
standard  advocated  would  have  meant  that  if  a  redetermination  of 
the  composition  of  water  should  lead  to  a  change  in  the  value  of  the 
ratio  oxygen :  hydrogen,  the  effect  of  this  would  only  be  an  alteration 
of  the  value  used  for  the  combining  weight  of  hydrogen,  and  not 
the  necessity  of  a  recalculation  and  a  consequent  change  of  all  the 
combining  weight  values  determined  directly  in  terms  of  oxygen. 
Stas'  suggestion,  which  it  must  be  admitted  was  not  pressed 
strongly,  did  not  receive  much  support. 

From  1888  onwards,  there  appeared  in  quick  succession  redeter- 
minations of  the  ratio  oxygen  :  hydrogen,  all  bringing  out  the  fact 
that  Dumas'  experimental  number  15*96  was  too  high;  but  in  the 
meantime  Lothar  Meyer  and  Seubert,  strong  champions  of  the 
hydrogen  standard,  had  made  this  value  the  basis  of  very  popular 
atomic  weight  tables.  The  new  data  did  not  provide  a  sufficiently 
reliable  number  to  make  recalculations  of  all  the  other  values 
desirable,  and  the  obvious  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  the  use  of  the 
tables  of  Ostwald  in  which  the  IG'OOO  oxygen  standard  was  used, 
was  not  generally  accepted.  The  uncertainties  and  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  fact  that  of  the  different  text-books  some  give 
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the  one  table,  and  some  the  other,  are  a  matter  of  present  day 
practical  experience.  A  very  small  counterbalancing  advantage, 
one  not  likely  however  to  be  made  much  of  in  the  voluminous 
controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  oxygen 
and  the  hydrogen  standard  is,  that  no  theoretical  discussion  could 
so  efficiently  impress  on  those  beginning  the  study  of  the  science 
the  &ct  that  combining  ratios  are  referred  to  an  arbitrary 
standard,  as  does  the  actual  simultaneous  existence  of  two  such 
standards. 

When  in  1898  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Qerman  Chemical 
Society  unanimously  reported*  in  favour  of  making  *' IS'OOO 
oxygen  '*  the  universal  and  sole  standard,  there  seemed  good  hope 

of  uniformity  being  attained  before  long.  But  to 
commfttee**  the  great  regret  of  a  large  section  of  chemists',  a 
decides  for  the  permanent  International  Committee  has  in  1902 
of  the  stand,  decided  to  retain  both  standards  concurrently', 
and' oj^gem**     This  Committee  has  begun  the  annual  publication 

of  tables  containing  in  two  columns  the  standard 
values  of  these  constants*  referred  to  both  hydrogen  ^^  1*000,  and 
oxygen  =  16'00y  and  the  differences  between  the  two  sets  of 
numbers  are  very  nearly  1  per  cent. 

Morley,  by  his  wonderfully  exact  determination  of  the  gravi- 
metric composition  of  water  (pp.  72,  87),  solved  in  1895  a 
long  standing  and  most  difficult  problem,  and  supplied  the 
required  accurate  value  for  the  ratio  oxygen  :  hydrogen.  His 
number  15*879  :  2  is  certain  to  within  one  or  two  units  in 
the  last  place  and  therefore  comparable  with  the  most  accurate 
determinations  obtained  by  Stas  for  certain  other  elements. 
Hence  the  most  serious  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  hydrogen  standard  is  for  the  time  removed.  But  the 
theoretical  superiority  of  direct  determinations  retains  its  fall 
force,  and  there  is  the  farther  practical  advantage  that  with 
oxygen  =  16'00,  a  number  of  the  most  commonly  used  com- 
bining weights,  such  as  those  of  carbon  (12*00),  nitrogen  (14*0), 
sulphur  (32'0),  phosphorus  (31*0),  sodium  (23*0),  are  represented 
by  whole  numbers,  whilst  a  hydrogen   unit  (oxygen  =  15*879) 

1  London,  J.  Chem,  Soe,  76,  2,  1899  (p.  86). 

3  Ostwald,  Zs.  phynk.  Chem,,  Leipzig.  42,  1903  (p.  634). 

»  Chem.  News,  London,  87,  1903  (p.  7iS). 

«  Ibid.  89,  1904  (p.  68). 
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would  in  these  cases  lead  to  the  less  convenient  numbers  11  "9, 13*9, 
31-8,  30-8,  22-9. 

(3)  More  than  one  value  may  be  obtained  for  the  combining 
weight  of  an  element ;  but  all  these  values  must  be  simple  whole 

multiples  and  sub-multiples  of  each  other,  and  hence 
(3)  Different  the  occurate  determination  of  any  one  of  them  is  all 
obtoined**for^  ^^**  ^^  required.  Any  one  accurate  value  for  the 
the  combining  combining  Weight  of  an  element,  together  with  the 
these  bear  a  approximately  correct  determination  of  the  com- 
riSa*  relation  position  of  a  compouud  into  which  this  element 
to  each  other,      eutors  in  a  different  combining  ratio,  will  be  sufficient 

to  settle  the  exact  value  of  its  combining  weight  in 
that  compound.  Two  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are 
known,  viz.  water  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  experiment  shows 
that  in  the  latter  compound  there  is  about  twice  as  much  oxygen 
combined  with  the  same  amount  of  hydrogen  as  in  the  former; 
an  (iccurate  determination  of  the  combining  ratio  in  water  will  at 
the  same  time  supply  an  equally  accurate  one  for  the  peroxide, 
which  will  be  exactly  twice  as  great. 

An  extremely  simple  and  beautifully  conceived  symbolic  nota- 
tion allows  us  to  show  the  rule  of  the  combining  weights  in  all 
the  quantitative  relations  of  chemical  combination  and  decom- 
position. 

The  beginning  of  all  symbolic  notation  goes  back  to  the 
alchemists,  who  used  it  with  a  qualitative  meaning  only.     ©  re- 

presented  the  substance  gold,  a  metal  endowed  with 
notation.  The  certain  Special  properties,  without  indication  of  any 
and^Berj-  Special  amouut  of  it;   J  represented  silver  in  the 

have'onw*"        Same  seuse ;  and  the  number  of  such  signs  grew  with 
qualitative  the  increasing  number  of  substances  discovered  and 

investigated.  Inspection  of  Bergman's  table  (p.  115), 
in  which  the  symbolic  notation  of  the  time  is  used,  shows  that 
no  very  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  represent  even  the 
qualitative  composition  of  compounds  by  a  joining  together  of  the 
symbols  for  the  constituents ;  and  in  the  then  very  imperfect  state 
of  knowledge  concerning  chemical  composition,  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  to  accomplish  this. 

Dalton  in  1803  devised  a  symbolic  notation  which  was  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  (post,  chap.  x).     ©  stood  for  1  part 

F.  13 
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by   weight    of  the   substance    endowed   with   the   properties    of 
hydrogen,  O  for  the  weight  of  oxygen  which  combines  with  one 

of  hydrogen,  which  according  to  Dalton  was  5*66; 
tion  i8  qoaiitA-  whilst  O  ©  represents  the  qualitative  and  quanti- 
quanttutive.        tative    compositiou    of   water,   which    therefore    in 

6'66  parts  by  weight  contains  1  of  hydrogen  and 
5'66  of  oxygen.  #  stood  for  4*5  parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  the 
quantity  which  according  to  Dalton  combined  with  1  of  hydrogen 
in  olefiant  gas,  or  with  5*66  of  oxygen  in  carbonic  oxide;  and 
whilst  #  O  represented  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  com- 
position of  carbonic  oxide,  #  O  O  represented  that  of  carbonic 
acid.  This  was  a  tremendous  step  in  advance,  and  though  we  no 
longer  use  the  practically  somewhat  awkward  symbols  of  Dalton, 
we  have  retained  the  principle  unaltered. 

Berzelius  substituted  for  Dalton's  geometrical  sjrmbols  a  more 
convenient  representation  by  letters;  the  first  letter,  or  the  first 
together  with  one  other  letter  of  the  Latin  name  of  the  element 
being  chosen  to  represent  that  quantity  which  combines  or  inter- 
acts with  simple  whole  numbers  of  the  symbol  weights -of  the 
other  elements.  A  small  number  placed  below  indicates  the 
number  of  times  the  quantity  represented  by  this  symbol  weight 
is  contained  in  the  compounds 

H  =  6*24  of  hydrogen  ;  0  =  100  of  oxygen ;  C  =  75  of  carbon. 
H20  =  112*48  of  water,  containing  2  x  624  of  hydrogen  and  100  of  oxygen. 
CO  =  176  of  carbonic  oxide,  containing  75  of  carbon  and  100  of  oxygen. 
002=275  of  carbonic  acid,  containing  75  of  carbon  and  2  x  100  of  oxygen. 

These  symbol  weights  are  combining  weights,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  a  definite  convention  must  be  adhered  to  as  to  which  of  the 

different  possible  combining  weights,  all  of  which 

The  symbol  for  .        •.  •ii.-i  i,i 

an  element  re-  Bxe  lu  a  Simple  numerical  relation  to  each  other, 
Sne*of  us"^"*  should  be  chosen  to  be  represented  by  the  symbol, 
combining  j^  would  be  impossible  to  put  this  more  simply  and 

weights.  Ill  1  1       X 

more  clearly  than  was  done  by  Laurent. 
Auguste  Laurent  (1807 — 1853),  a  pupil  of  Dumas',  at  one  time 
of  his  life  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Bordeaux,  later  on  Master  of 

the  Mint  in  Paris,  is  most  conspicuous  by  his  work 

Laurent  on  ,  ...  ^  ,  \ 

combining:.  m  orgauic  chemistry.     He  was  endowed  with  a  great 

^*^   "'  power  for  seeing  the  contradictions  and  ^eak  points 

1  Dalton's  critioiam  of  Berzelius'  modification  of  his  symbols  is  quaint : 
'* Berzelius'  symbols  are  horrifying;  a  young  student  in  chemistry  might  as 
soon  learn  Hebrew  as  make  himself  acquainted  with  them." 
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in  the  views  then  most  commonly  held  concerning  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  chemical  combination.  His  exposition  of  the 
subject  of  combining  weights,  taken  fix)m  his  Mitkode  de  Chimie, 
published  after  his  death  in  1854,  calls  for  reproduction  in  extenso, 
lengthy  though  it  is : 

"  Chemists  have  in  turn  used  *  atoms,' '  proportional  numbers/  or  *  equiva- 
1^1  tSy'  to  represent  the  composition  of  compounds.    But  recognising  the 

uncertainties  and  the  changes  to  which  an  atomic  notation 
The  empirical  jg  subject,  the  majority  have  given  it  up  and  have  adopted  a 
munbers  "  notation  of  equivalents  which  simply  represents  the  result  of 

made  the  baaie    experiment,  and  is  not,  like  the  former,  subject  to  changes 

of  notation  in  «  •ji*>ii  n         i*  ^^i 

preference  to  arismg  from  uidividual  opmion,  as  well  as  from  the  progress 
the  hypotheti-  of  the  science  ^  The  importance  of  this  subject  is  such  that 
weights."  "^^  must  dwell  on  it  at  some  length.    We  will  proceed  to 

examine  it,  and  will  establish  a  difference  between  'propor- 
tional numbers '  and  '  equivalents,'  a  difference  not  shown  by  our  system  of 
notation. 

We  know  ft'om  experiment  that  oxygen  combines  with  simple  substances 
in  the  following  ratios  : 

100  of  oxygen  combine  with  : 

12*50  and  6*25 parts  of  hydrogen. 

44200  and  221  00  and    88-4 parts  of  chlorine. 

200-00  and  10000  and    666 parts  of  sulphiu-. 

175*00  and  87*50  and    58*3  and    43*7  parts  of  nitrogen. 

75*0    and  37*5 parts  of  carbon. 

350*00  and  233*3 parts  of  iron. 

2600*00  and  1300*0    and  8660  and  6500  parts  of  lead. 

And  experiment  further  demonstrates  that  6*25  parts  of  hydrogen  can 
combine  with  221  parts  of  chlorine,  with  100  and  200  parts  of  sulphur,  with 
75  and  37*5  parts  of  carbon  ;  that  221  parts  of  chlorine,  can  combine  with 
100,  200  and  66*6  parts  of  sulphur,  with  75  and  37*5  parts  of  carbon,  with  350 
and  233  parts  of  iron.  That  is  to  say,  whenever  two  elements  unite  with  each 
other,  combination  always  takes  place  in  1,  2,  3,  4  or  5  different  ratios,  and 
that  these  ratios  are  represented  by  precisely  the  numbers  found  in  the  table 
of  the  oxygen  compounds,  or  by  simple  multiples  or  sub-multiples  of  these 
numbers. 

Let  us  then  arbitrarily  choose,  for  each  element,  one  of  the  numbers 
representing  the  different  ratios  in  which  it  combines  with- 100  parts  of 
oxygen,  let  us  call  this  number  the  proportional  number  for  this  element, 
and  let  us  represent  it  by  the  initial  of  its  name ;  let  us,  for  instance,  choose 
the  largest  numbers,  that  is  those  inscribed  in  the  first  column.  In  that  case 
we  would  represent  the  combination  formed  by  100  parte  of  oxygen  and 

^  A  criticism  deserved  at  the  then  stage  of  development  of  the  atomic  theory, 
Imt  which  oeued  to  be  applicable  soon  after  Laurent's  death. 

13—2 
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12*5  parts  of  hydrogen,  by  the  formula  OH,  and  consequently  the  one 
containing  100  of  oxygen  and  6'25  of  hydrogen  by  OHj  or  by  OjH.  In  like 
manner,  we  would  represent  the  compound  containing  442  parts  of  chlorine 
and  200  parts  of  sulphur  by  CIS,  and  the  one  containing  442  parts  of  chlorine 
and  QQ'Q  parts  of  sidphur  by  ClSj  or  by  OI3S  and  so  on." 

Laurent  proceeds  to  point  out  that  such  a  system  would  be 
intelligible,  but  that  if  a  language  real  or  symbolical  is  to  be 

perfect,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  to  each  idea,  as  to 
seitcidon  of  a  oach  substauce,  there  should  correspond  a  fixed  word 
raui^folTthe  ^^  *  fixcd  symbol.  In  order  to  assist  the  memory 
proportional  and  to  supply  a  basis  for  future  reasoning,  analogies 
to  noution  betwccn    diflFerent    ideas   and   diflferent   substances 

wrrect  ^^^'iK*^  should  bc  accompauied  by  corresponding  analogies 
scientific.  ^  ^]^q  words  or  the  symbols  chosen  to  represent  them. 

"But  if,  as  was  supposed,  we  arbitrarily  select  for  the  proportional 
number  any  one  of  the  numbers  from  the  table  of  the  oxygen  compounds, 
this  choice  might  be  such  that  the  formulae  assigned  to  the  sulphate,  the 
selenate,  and  the  tellurate  of  potassium  became  : 

SO4K,  SeOgKa,  Te^Oi^K, ; 

that  those  for  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  of  potassium  and  of  lead, 
became : 

'  CIK:,  •    DT^K.,     I3K, 

ClPb,  Br^Pb,   lePb. 

Such  a  notation  would  be  intelligible... :But  we  perceive  at  once  that  it 
would  singularly  embarrass  the  memory,  and  that  it  would  disguise  from  us 
a  number  of  relations  which  we  might  otherwise  realise  at  once. 

Let  us  therefore  suppose  that  instead  of  selecting  the  proportional  numbers 
arbitrarily,  we  specially  choose  those  that  comply  with  the  two 
wwc'if'^ht"    fol'o'^i^g  conditions: 
STuide  the  (1)    to  represent  the  different  series  of  compounds  by  the 

selection    of  •        1     1  •!  1      i>  1 

psoportionai        Simplest  possible  formulae; 

num  era.  ^g)    to  assign  to  analogous  compounds  analogous  formulae." 

He  goes  on  to  show  that  these  two  conditions  are  not  always 
compatible;  also  that  in  a  growing  science  the  analogies  to  be 
expressed  change  with  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  that  there- 
fore the  formulae  representing  compounds  and  the  proportional 
numbers  represented  by  the  symbols  may  require  occasional  revision. 

"  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  wrangle  over  the  invariability  of  a  number 
accepted  only  by  convention.  Let  us  add  that  the  proportional  numbers  by 
no  means  serve  the  sole  purpose  of  representing  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner  the  composition  of  substances ;  striking  relations  often  exist  between 
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the  formulae^  and  the  properties  of  certain  substances,  relations  which  would 
be  completely  hidden,  if  in  the  determination  of  their  composition  the  only 
point  kept  in  view  were  that  of  the  representation  of  the  composition.  To 
illustrate  this,  I  will  employ  three  different  notations  to  represent  the  com- 
position of  certain  substances  allied  to  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  compounds 
between  which  there  are  very  remarkable  relations  of  composition,  of 
properties,  of  volume  and  of  derivation," 

TabieiUustrat^  Laurent's  table  is  reproduced,  p.  198;  the  values 

method  in  used  in  all   three    columns    for    the    proportional 

fo^^uu?  numbers  are:   0  =  100,  C  =  750,  and  H  =  6-25. 

**  Half  the  formiilae  in  column  I  are  simpler  thcui  those  in  II  and  III. 

Looking  at  the  first  two  columns,  who  could  perceive  the  reason  why  the 
first  five  substances  are  not  attacked  by  potash^,  and  why  the  boiling  point 

rises  from  the  1st  to  the  5th ;  why  the  following  five  substances 
S***T*bie"  °^     ^^^  ^  decomposed  by  potash,  and  why  their  boiling  point  also 

rises  continuously?...  In  the  sequence  of  the  compounds  as 
represented  in  columns  I  and  II,  why  is  it  that  we  pass  from  C  to  Cj,  Cg,  C^^ 
and  back  again  to  0  or  Cg ;  and  why  do  the  compounds  when  in  the  gaseous 
state  occupy  volumes  which  are  in  the  ratio  1:2:4? 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  third  column,  we  find  that :  (i)  The  weight  of 
carbon  remains  constant,  (ii)  The  volume  is  the  same  for  all  the  compounds, 
(iii)  The  rise  in  the  boiliug  point  from  the  1st  substance  to  the  5th,  and 
again  from  the  6th  to  the  10th,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  five 
compounds  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  decreases  regularly,  whilst  that  of 
chlorine  increases  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  the  same  relation  holds  for 
the  next  five  substances,  (iv)  The  first  five  compounds,  which  are  not 
attacked  by  potash,  contain  besides  the  carbon  a  constant  number  of  four 
other  equivalents,  whilst  the  five  following  substances  contain  a  difierent 
number  of  equivalents,  namely  «U7." 

Laurent  pointed  out  how  the  notation  takes  no  accoimt  of  the 
difference  between  combining  weights  or  proportional  numbers, 
and  equivalent  weights  {ante,  p.  195).  In  what  then  does  this 
difference  consist? 

The  last  chapter,  which  dealt  with  the  law  of  equivalent  ratios, 
should  have  brought  out  the  meaning  of  chemical  equivalency,  of 
the  power  possessed  by  certain  quantities  of  different  substances 

^  Laurent  here  uses  the  term  *'nombre8,"  bat  the  sense  of  the  argument  seems 
to  require  the  translation  "  formulae." 

^  Alcoholic  potash  really  acts  on  both  classes  of  sabstances,  but  does  so  more 
readily  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  efifect  always  consists  in  the 
withdrawal  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  in  the  ratio  in  which  they  are  contained  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  producing  from  the  saturated  compounds  (e.g.  6  to  10  in  the 
table)  substances  of  the  type  of  ethylene  (e.g,  1  to  5  in  the  table),  and  from 
ethylene  derivatives,  substances  of  the  type  of  acetylene  C^Hj. 
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Names 

All  the  quantities  represented  by  the 
formulae  of  column  III  oocnpy  the 
same  volume  when  sasifled  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure.  Call 
this  volume  V;  then  the  volumes 
occupied  by  the  quantities  repre- 
sented by  the  formulae  of  columns  I 
and  II  vary  between  i  F  and  2  F 

Column  added  to  lAOxenfs  t*ble. 
giving  the  boiling  point  (B.P.),  the 
mode    of    formatfen,    and    some 
characteristic  relations  of  the  sub- 

I 

Simplest 
Formulae 

II 

Berselius' 
Formulae 

III 

Gerhardt 

and 
lAurent's 
Formulae 

stances  considered 
RP. 

L  Ethrlene. 
or  Olettant  ns, 
or  Heavy  oarbu- 
retted  hydro- 
gen 

CH, 

CU, 

CsH4 

-loro. 

Oas,  formed  by  dehydrating 
alcohol  with  sulphuric  add. 
Combines  directly  with 
chlorine  to  form  Dutch 
Liquid;  not  acted  on  \sy 
potash 

2.  Monochlor 
ethylene, 
orVinvl 
chloride 

C,H,C1 

V 

2V 

c^H^a 

-IS* 

Oss,  formed  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  ethy- 
lene chloride.  CtBUCU. 
Combines  directlv  with 
chlorine,  forming  CsH^Cla 

8.  Dicblor 
ethylene 

CHa 

CAci.  ^ 

C,H,Cl, 

w 

sr 

Liquid,  formed  by  the  action 
of  sicoholic  potash  and 
chlorinated  ethylene  chlo- 
ride. CiH«Cls-  Combines 
directly  with  chlorine, 
forming  CsHfCli 

Liquid,  formed  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  on 
C^HjCU  (dichlor  ethylene). 
Combines  directly  with 
chlorine,  forming  C|HClt 

4.  Trlchlor 
ethylene 

CtHCl, 

^      -*       y 

C^HiCU 
CQa 

CsHClc 

n 

88- 
121" 

5.  Tetrachlor 
ethylene. 
orProtochloride 
of  carbon 

CCl, 

C,Cl4 

Liquid,  obtained  by  strongly 
heating  perchloride  of  car- 
bon, which  is  reformed  by 
action  of  dry  chlorine  in 
the  sunlight 

0.  Dutch  liquid, 
or  Ethvlene 

chloride, 
or  Dichlor 

ethane 

cH«a 

C,H4Cl4 

•1 

84-1 
74-5' 

Liquid,  formed  by  direct 
combination  of  chlorine 
with  ethylene.  Action  oi 
alcoholic  potash  solution 
gives  vinyl  chloride.  Chlo- 
rine leads  to  substitution, 
not  addition  products 

7.  Chlor  ethylene 

chloride, 
or  Trichlor 
ethane 

8.  Dichlorethylene 

chloride, 
or  Tetrachlor 
ethane 

9.  Trichlor  ethy- 

lene chloride, 
or  Pentachlor 
ethane 

CHad,    ^ 

C,H,C1, 

PI 

Liquid,  formed  by  the  sub- 
stituting action  of  dilorfne 
on  ethyl  chloride.  CsHtCl 

CHCl^ 

C2HJCI4    ^ 

C,H,Cl4 

136* 

Liquid,  obtained  by  the  sub- 
slitutinff  action  of  chlorine 
on  ethylene  chloride 

Liquid,  formed  by  substitu- 
tion of  chlorine  in  C«UftCl, 
oradditiontoCsH(%  With 
alcoholic  potash  gives  CjC^ 

CHCU 

V 

C^H^iOj^ 
C,Cle        ^ 

CjHCU 

isr 

la  Tetrachlorethy- 
lene  chloride, 
or  Hexachlor 

ethane, 
or  Perchloride 
of  carbon 

ecu 

CjCU 

»» 

185' 
(M.P.) 

Crystalline  solid.obUined  as 
the  final  product  of  the 
chlorination  of  ethylene 
chloride  or  ethyl  chloride. 
Decompoeed  by  alcoholic 
potash 

^  A  substance  of  the  same  composition  as  Dutch  Liquid  is  known  which  boils 
at  59°. 
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to  produce  the  same  chemical  efifect.  Those  quantities  of  all 
the  diflferent  bases  which  neutralise  10000  or  any  other  amount 

— provided  it  is  the  same — of  an  acid,  are  equivalent 
SjT'hSl*"*  ^   regards   neutralising  power;    the   quantities  of 

Meaning  of  oxygeu  and  sulphur,  which  combine  with  the  same 
equivalency.  amount  of  lead,  are  equivalent  as  regards  com- 
bination with  that  metal ;  the  weights  of  zinc  and 
aluminium  which  evolve  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen  from  dilute 
acid  are  equivalent  as  regards  their  action  on  the  acid,  etc.  The 
conception  of  equivalency,  which,  through  Richter's  neutralisation 
work,  arose  from  a  study  of  compounds,  was  soon  extended  to 
elements  when  Richter  himself  recognised  that  the  quantities  of 
two  metals  equivalent  in  their  action  on  acids  were  also  equivalent 
in  their  power  of  combining  with  oxygen.  Equivalency  always 
implies  equality  in  the  effect  produced  by  two  substances  on  a 
third.  This  is  what  Laurent,  in  continuation  of  his  discussion  of 
proportional  numbers,  says  on  the  subject  of  equivalents : 

''If  we  take  a  quantity  of  the  nitrate  or  the  sulphate  of  silver  containing 
1350  parts  by  weight  of  the  metal,  and  if  copper,  or  lead,  or  iron,  or  potassium 
is  added,  we  shall  find  that : 

1350  parts  of  silver  are  displaced  by  1300  parts  of  lead, 
„  „  „  „  400  parts  of  copper, 

„  „  „  „  350  parts  of  iron, 

„  „  „  „  490  parts  of  potassium. 

And  since  the  nitrates  of  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  potassium  thus  formed  have 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  nitrate  of  silver,  we  may  say  that  1300  parts 
of  lead,  400  of  copper,  350  of  iron,  and  490  of  potassium  play  the  same  part, 
fulfil  the  same  functions  as  1350  parts  of  silver,  or  shortly,  that  they  are  its 
equivalents.... Hence,  to  find  the  equivalents  of  two  substances,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  exhibit  analogies  in  their  properties."     . 

He  goes  on  to  show  how  one  and  the  same  substance  may  have 
different  equivalents,  according  to  the  reaction  involved.     Thus 

perchlorate  of  potash,  which  in  700  parts  contains 
Laurent  on  442  of  chlorine,  exhibits  many  important  analogies 
The  same^Bub-  ^^^^  permanganate  of  potash,  which  differs  from  it 
stance  may  in  Composition,  only  by  containing  700  of  manganese 
equivalents.         in  placc  of  the  442  of  chlorine ;  but  analogies  exist 

also  between  sulphates  and  manganates  in  which 
200  of  sulphur  are  equivalent  to  360  of  manganese ;  and  finally, 
when  deduced  from  another  state  of  oxidation,  the  equivalent  of 
manganese  becomes  233. 
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"  Hence  by  the  method  of  equivalency  we  should  arrive  at  the  inference 
that  manganese  has  three  equivalents  at  least,  viz.,  700,  350,  and  233.  I  will 
add  that  to  me  this  conclusion  seems  correct.  As  I  have  said  already,  the 
equivalent  depends  on  function,  and  hence  if  a  substance  performs  different 
functions,  it  may  have  different  equivalents.  We  must  therefore  say:  the 
equivalent  of  manganese  is  700  when  it  fiilffls  the  function  of  chlorine, 
350  when  it  plays  the  part  of  sulphur  in  manganates,  and  that  in  the  manganic 
salts  it  is  233.  To  the  question:  what  is  the  equivalent  of  such  and  such 
a  substance?  there  should  therefore  always  be  added  the  words:  ^when  it 
performs  such  and  such  a  function.'" 

Accordingly,  in  any  statement  concerning  equivalency,  we 
should  always  expect  to  find  the  names  and  quantities  of  two 

substances,  and  the  reaction  in  which  these  parti- 
The  equivalent     cipate.     But  if  the  two  substances  considered  are 

weiirht  ox 

Clements.  elements,  and  the  one   is  the  standai-d  amount  of 

the  standard  element;  and  if  we  recognise  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  value,  we  arrive  at 
the  conception  of  the  equivalent  weight  of  an  element  which  is : 
The  amount  which  is  of  equal  chemical  value  to  the  standard,  that 
is,  which  will  replace  the  standard  in  its  compounds.  Thus,  32 
of  sulphur  are  replaced  by  16  of  oxygen,  when  a  sulphide  is 
heated  in  air  and  thereby  changed  to  an  oxide,  etc.,  etc. 

Obviously  if  the  standard  is  the  same  there  must  be  a  close 
connection  between  the  combining  weight  and  the  equivalent 
weight  of  an  element,  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  equivalent 
ratios  according  to  which  the  quantities  which  are  equivalent  to 
each  other  are  also  the  quantities  which  will  combine  with  each 
other. 

-f »i  of  element  ^  \         ,.  .  ,         •   , 

)  combmes  with  x  of  element  M. 
7  standard  amount  of  standard  element  / 

.*.  w,  or  2«i,  or  3wi,  etc.  of  A  will,  if  combination  is  possible,  combine  with  1, 
or  2,  or  3,  etc.  times  the  standard  amount  of  the  standard  element 

Hence,  if  referred  to  the  same  standard,  the  numerical  values 
for  the  combining  weight  and  the  equivalent  weight  are  the  same, 

or  simple  whole  multiples  of  one  another,  and  the 
If  the  standard  two  terms  may  without  error  be  considered  syn- 
thc  numcrSai  onymous,  as  is  usually  done.  But  all  the  same  it 
cquiCaiemand  would  be  wcll  to  remember  that  there  is  a  certain 
the  combining     diflfercnce  in  the  conception  of  the  two  quantities : 

weight   is   the 

same.  equivalent  weight  referring  to  elements  and  com- 

pounds alike,  combining  weight  to  elements  only; 
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Definition 
comprising 
combining: 
and  equivalent 
S-    weights. 

The    symbolic 
representation 
of  compounds 
involves : 
(i)    Accurate 
knoiwledge    of 
the  combining 
weights  of  the 
constituent 
elements. 
(ii)    Extensive 
I      study   of   the 
properties    of 
the    com- 
pounds. 


the  equivalent,  that  which  is  equal  to  something  else  in  its  relations 
to  a  third  substance,  refers  to  equality  of  function,  whilst  the  com- 
bining weight  refers  simply  to  composition,  to  the  quantity  of  one 
substance  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  another. 

And  so  the  two  terms  may  be  included  in  the  definition :  The 
combining  or  equivalent  weight  of  an  element  is  that  amount  of 

it  which  vnU  combine  fvith,  or  which  will  replace 
the  standard  amount  of  the  standard  element,  or  the 
quantities  of  any  other  element  equivalent  to  this, 

Laurent's  treatment  of  the  subject  of  combining 
weights  or  proportional  numbers  has  shown  how  it 
is  possible  by  means  of  these  to  represent,  not 
only  the  quantitative  composition  of  compounds,  but 
also  their  mutual  relations  as  exhibited  in  the 
graduation  of  their  physical  properties  and  in  their 
reactions  of  formation  and  decomposition.  Two 
things  are  required  for  this  purpose:  (i)  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  combining 
weights  of  each  element  concerned ;  (ii)  an  extensive 
study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  substances 
into  the  composition  of  which  these  elements  enter,  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  which  simple  multiple  or  sub-multiple  of 
the  one-  accurately  determined  combining  weight  shall  be  chosen 
for  the  symbol  weight,  and  which  multiples  of  the  simplest 
formulae  will  best  represent  the  compounds.  It  is  proposed  to 
treat  here  of  the  first  of  these  requirements  only,  the  second  one 
being,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  science,  most  readily  met  by 
the  application  of  the  molecular  theory,  in  a  manner  which  will 
be  dealt  with  in  subsequent  chapters. 

The  object  of  all  combining  weight  determinations  is  to  as- 
certain, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  utmost  possible  accuracy, 

the  quantities  of  the  different  elements  which  combine 
with  or  replace  16000  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen. 
The  general  method  for  achieving  this  consists  in  a 
determination  of  the  ratio  between  the  element  of 
unknown  combining  weight  and  one  or  more  other 
elements  with  which  it  combines  or  interacts,  and 
the  combining  weight  of  which  is  known.  Obviously, 
the  more  direct  the  method,  the  greater  is  the 
probable   accuracy.      The    following   may    serve   as   examples   of 


The  deter- 
mination of 
the  combin> 
ing  vi^eights. 
The  general 
principle. 

Examples   of 
the  application 
of  different 
methods. 
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methods  frequently  employed  in  combining  weight  determina- 
tions. 

(1)    Determination  of  the  composition  of  the  oxide.    This  of 
course  is  an  absolutely  direct  method. 

(z)  Ratio  of  the 

^nfrituen^t^f  (^)     Carbonic  acid  is  synthesised  by  burning  a 

an  oxide  or        knowu  Weight  of  puFO  carbou  in  excess  of  pure 
compound.  oxygcu,  and    the    oxide    formed    is    collected   and 

weighed. 

Roscoe  ia  burning  transparent  Cape  diamonds  used  in  six  experiments 
6*4406  grams  and  obtained  23*6114  grams  of  carbonic  acid. 

.*.  17*1708  of  oxygen  combine  with  6*440p  of  carbon 

16006  „  „  „        6-0D2        „  ^. 

(ii)  The  combining  weight  of  hydrogen  is  deduced  from  the 
composition  of  the  oxide  water. 

The  data  given  before  (p;/76)  relating  to  Morley's  complete  syntheses  of 
water  show  that,  in  nine  experiments,  a  total  quantity  of  33*2435  grams  of 
hydrogen  combined  with  263*9387  grams  of  oxygen,  to  form  297*1766  grams 
of  water. 

.  *.  16  oxygen  combine  with  2*0152  hydrogen  (from  the  ratio  ox.  :  hyd.) 
„  „  „        2*0149  hydrogen  (from  the  ratio  water  :  ox.). 

(iii)  The  composition  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  of  lead,  of  zinc, 
of  cadmium,  of  mercury,  of  phosphorus,  etc.  has  been  determined 
either  by  synthesising  or  by  analysing  the  oxide.  With  the  prin- 
ciple the  same,  the  experimental  method  may  take  different  forms. 

Harden  dissolved  a  known  weight  of  pure  mercuric  oxide  in 
potassium  cyanide,  and  weighed  the  mercury  separated  on  electro- 
lysis.— Schrotter  burnt  a  known  weight  of  pure  amorphous 
phosphorus  in  dry  oxygen  and  weighed  the  oxide  formed. — 
Berzelius  and  several  successive  experimenters  found  the  com- 
position of  copper  oxide  by  weighing  the  metallic  copper  left  after 
a  known  weight  of  the  oxide  had  been  reduced  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  etc.,  etc. 

The  analysis  or  synthesis  of  any  binary  compound  containing 
one  element  of  accurately  known  combining  weight  is  in  principle 
so  closely  allied  to  the  above,  that  mention  may  here  be  made  of 
it.  Chlorides,  bromides,  and  sulphides  are  the  compounds  that 
have  been  utilised  for  the  purpose. 
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Richards  and  Gushmann  reduced  a  known  weight  of  pure  nickel  bromide 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  and  weighed  the  residual  metal. 

The  J  found  in  eight  experiments  that  a  total  of  24*28947  grams  of  nickel 
i  bromide  gave  6*62285  grams  of  nickel. 

.'.  17*76662  of  bromine  combine  with  6*52286  of  nickel 
and  79*955,  i,e,  the  comb,  wt         „  „  29* 


(2)  Analysis  of  salts  which  under  the  auction  of  hmt  heak  up 
into  two  oxides,  a  non-volatile  basic  oodde,  and  a  volatile  acidic 
(»)  Ratio  be-  oxide.  A  great  many  carbonates,  nitrates,  and  sul- 
tween   the  phates  and  salts  of  organic  acids  decompose  in  this 

Mit  and  that  manner,  a  certain  weight  of  the  pure  salt  leaving 
oxide  it  con-  behind  a  certain  weight  of  the  oxide.  Independent 
*^"**  experiment  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  constant 

ratio  between  the  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  acidic  oxide  and 
that  combined  with  the  metal  in  the  basic  oxide* ;  and  if  we  also 
know  accurately  the  combining  weight  of  the  carbon,  the  nitrogen, 
or  the  sulphur,  we  have  all  the  data  required  for  the  calculation, 
the  object  of  which  always  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  metal 
combined  with  16  of  oxygen  in  the  residual  oxide.  Since  it_has 
been  found  that  in  carbonates  twice  as  much  oxygen  is  combined 
with  the  carbon  as  with  the  metal,  in  nitrates  five  times  as  much 
with  the  nitrogen  as  with  the  metal,  and  in  sulphates  three  times 
as  much  with  the  sulphur  as  with  the  metal,  we  have  the  general 
relation : 

[(12-01  carbon     +32  oxygen)] 

(Comb.  wt.  of  metal  + 16  oxygen) :  j (2808  nitrogen  +  80  oxygen) \ 

1(32*07  sulphur  4-48  oxygen)) 

=  wt.  residual  oxide  :  (wt.  salt  —  wt.  residual  oxide). 

(i)    Erdmann  and  Marchand  found  in  six  experiments  that  a  total  of 
168*2712  grams  of  calcuiju  carbonate  left  88*6887  grams  of  lime. 
.*.  (2r+ 16)  :  (44*01) -.88*6887  ;  69*5826^ 

.  * .  Jr«  combiui ng  weight  of  calcium — 40*10. 

(ii)    Svanberg  found  in  four  experiments  that  a  total  of 

33*79035  grams  of  lead  nitrate  left  on  ignition  22*7754  grams  of  oxide. 
.*.  (.r+16) :  (108*08)  =  22-7754  :  11*01495, 

.'.  X=  combining  weight  of  lead =207*47. 

1  The  data  given  on  p.  182  referring  to  Berzelius*  synthesis  of  lead  sulphate  are 
an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  these  ratios  have  been  foand. 
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(iii)    The  calcination  of  the  sulphate  is  a  method  which  has  been  much 
used,  notably  in  the  case  of  magnesium,  copper,  zinc,  aluminium. 
Baubigny  found  in  two  experiments  that  a  total  of 

6*2135  grams  of  anhydrous  aluminium  sulphate  gave  1*8537  of  alumina. 
.-.  (jr+ 16)  :  (80-07)  =  1*8537  :  4*3598, 

X=  combining  weight  of  aluminium's  18*015. 


•  .  ^1 


(3)  Analysis  of  the  chloride  or  bromide  hy  ascertaining  the 

amount  of  silver  required  for  interaction  with  all 
between  °the  ^^  chlorine  ar  bromine  contained  in  the  weight  of 
JTHdcandthat  ^^'^^  taken,  OT  by  weighing  tfie  silver  halide 
of  the  silver  resulting  from  this  reaction.  The  antecedent  data 
with  it.  required  are  the  combining  weights  of  the  halogen 

and  of  silver. 

(comb,  wt  X  +  comb.  wt.  halogen) :  (comb.  wt.  silver) 

=  wt.  of  halide  taken :  wt.  of  silver  interacting  with  it ; 

or 
(comb.  wt.  X  +  comb.  wt.  halogen)  :  (comb.  wt.  silver 

+  comb.  wt.  halogen) 
=  wt.  of  halide  taken :  wt.  of  silver  halide  obtained. 

This  is  a  method  of  very  general  application  and  one  which 
lends  itself  to  very  exact  measurements,  owing  to  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  the  reaction  and  the  great  accuracy  with  which 
the  combining  weights  of  silver  and  of  the  halogens  are  known. 

Richards  and  Baxter  found  in  six  experiments  that  a  total  of  13*27104  gma. 
of  nickel  bromide  interacted  w^ith  13*10434  gms.  of  silver  giving  22*81273  gms. 
of  silver  bromide. 

.-.  (Z+79-955)  :  107*93=13*27104  :  13*10434, 
.  * .  X= comb.  wt.  of  nickel = 29*348, 
and 

(Z+79-955)  :  (107*93  + 79*955) « 13*27 104  :  22-81273, 
.*.  A'=comb.  wt.  of  nickel  =  29*345. 

(4)  A  compound  of  the  element  of  unknown  combining  weight 
with  elements  of  known  combining  weights  is  changed  into  another 

compound  containing  besides  tlie  element  of  unknown 
tween*the  *"  Combining  weight  others  of  known  combining  weight 
weights  of  two  The  chanefe  of  chloride  to  nitrate  or  sulphate  is 

salts    contain-  .  r  . 

ing  the  same     a  case  in  poiut.     Refemnff  back  to  (2)  we  can  put 

weight   of  the         ,.         ^,  ^  °  ^    ^  ^ 

metal  of  un-      Qirectly : 

S"  weigS:     (^  +  16  +  108-08) :  (Z  + 16  +  8007) 

=  wt.  of  nitrate :  wt.  of  sulphate. 
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Turner  determined  the  ratio  between  barium  nitrate  and  barium  sulphate, 
and  found  as  the  mean  of  three  experiments  that : 

11 2*028  of  nitrate  correspond  to  100<X)  of  sulphate. 

I»  /.  (Jr4- 124-08) :  (Z+ 96-07) =112-028  :  100. 

X= combining  weight  of  barium  » 136*8. 

Instead  of  adding  more  examples  of  general   methods,  this 
chapter  will  be  brought  to  a  close  by  a  short  account  of  Stas' 

determinations  of  certain  of  the  combining  weights 

nation  of  the      uscd  as  antecedent  data  in  the  most,  usual  tjrpes  of 

^  ^^^ht«"of  indirect  determinations.     His  work  supplies  material 

silver,  chlorine     for  the  Calculation  (in  terms  of  the  oxygen  standard) 

of  the  combining  weights  of  silver,  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  nitrogen,  sulphur  and  lead. 
For  several  of  these  elements — silver  notably — a  number  of  in- 
dependent values  are  obtained,  and  the  admirable  concordance  of 
'  these  is  a  proof  alike  of  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  Stas'  work  and 
of  the  exactness  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination.  A  set  of 
experiments  from  which  the  co|ibining  ratios  of  silver,  chlorine 
and  potassium,  in  terms  of  oxygen,  can  be  deduced,  will  be  dealt 

with  first.     Obviously  to  find  these  three  values  in 
The  terms  of  oxygen,  three  measurements  relatively  to 

compounds  i  •     •     •         ^  i       ^  i  •       i 

investigated         compounds  contaimug  the  four  elements  are  required. 
MtMsium  ^^^    substances   investigated   were:    (i)   potassium 

chlorate   and       chlorate  Containing:  potassium,  chlorine  and  oxvffen, 

chloride,   and  i         ,.   ,  ii  •  i  J^* 

sUvcr  chloride,      and   which   readily   gives   up   the   oxygen,  passing 

to  potassium  chloride,  (ii)  potassium  chloride,  and 
(iii)  silver  chloride. 

Since  elements  combine  with  each  other  in  ratios  which  are. 
those  of  their  combining  weights  or  of  simple  whole  multiples  of 
these,  it  follows  that  if  we  can  ascertain  the  quantity  of  potassium 
chloride  obtained  from  the  chlorate  by  the  loss  of  1  or  2,  or  3,  etc. 
combining  weights  of  oxygen,  this  will  be  an  amount  of  chloride 
containing  integral  numbers  of  combining  weights  of  chlorine  and 

potassium ;  that  the  amount  of  silver  required  to 
^*^of*8iiw[  precipitate  all  the  chlorine  in  this  amount  of  chloride 
chlorine,    and      must   be  a  combinine:  weiefht   of  silver:  that   the 

potassium,  . 

expressed  in       amoimt   of  chlorine    found   to   combine   with    this 
ratios:^      *       amount  of  silvcr  in  silver  chloride  is  the  combining 

weight  of  chlorine ;  and  that  the  difference  between 
the  above  amount  of  potassium  chloride  and  the  combining  weight 
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of  chlorine  so  found  is  a  combining  weight  of  potassium.  The 
manner  of  finding  each  of  these  ratios  will  become  apparent  from 
the  following. 

1.     The  ratio  in  potassium  chlorate  of 

potassium  chlorate: potassium  chloride ^a:b. 

I.    Potassium 

chlorate:  /.  oxygeu  Combined  in  a  chlorate  with 

chloride.  6  (chlorine  4-  potassium) =  (a  —  6) 

.'.  (chlorine  +  potassium)  combined  with 

m  X  16,  that  is,  with  an  integral  number  of  combining 

weights  of  oxygen,  and  therefore  itself  containing  an 

integral  number  of  combining  weights  of  chlorine  and  i «  /» 

potassmm =    ,-  -  tt  . 

(a-6) 

The  knowledge  that  another  compound  between  potassium, 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  which  is  called  potassium  perchlorate,  con- 
tains, for  the  same  amount  of  chlorine  and  potassium,  f  the  amount 
of  oxygen  contained  in  the  chlorate,  indicates  that  in  these 
substances  there  are  present  3  and  4  combining  weights  of  oxygen 
respectively  and  that  m  should  be  put  equal  to  3.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  the  number  of  combining  weights  of  chlorine 
and  potassium  in  the  chloride,  and  the  simplest  provisional  as- 
sumption of  1  combining  weight  of  each  may  therefore  be  made. 
The  correctness  of  these  inferences  is  borne  out  by  the  feet  that 
the  combining  weight  of  chlorine  deduced  on  this  supposition,  that 
potassium  chlorate  is  KClOj,  gives  for  hydrochloric  acid  the  simple 
formula  HCl,  which  perfectly  represents  the  chemical  properties 
and  chemical  analogies  of  that  substance. 

2.  The  ratio  in  the  interaction  between  solutions  of  potassium 
chloride  and  silver  nitrate  of 

potassium  chloride :  silver    =     c:d, 

a.      Potassium  -^ 

chloride:  silver.  •!  •    ,  .•  •,!        48o 

.'.  Silver  mteractmg  with  ;  _,v 

chloride,  that  is  with  the  amount  containing  a  .^,     , 

combining  weight  of  chlorine,  and  which  there-  . —. 

fore  must  be  the  combining  weight  of  silver =x    ^         ^ . 

c 

3.  The  ratio  in  silver  chloride  of 

'verSd.'"'  silver -.Silver  chloride   »   e:f. 


r 
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486 


/.  chlorine  uniting  with  ^ 


.d 


\  the  above  found  combining  weight  of  silver, 
and  which  therefore  must  be  the  combining 
weight  of  chlorine 


486 


.d.(/-e) 


c.e 


From  this  the  combining  weight  of  potassium  follows  as 

(a  —  6)  c ,e  (a  -b)  \  c.e      J ' 

The  experimental  methods  employed  for  the  determination  of 
these  ratios  and  the  results  obtained  have  in  part  been  given 
already. 

1.     The  ratio potassiuni  chlorate  : potassium  chloride  =  a:b. 

Two  methods  were  used  for  the  reduction  of  the  chlorate: 
(i)  Heating  the  salt,  when  potassium  chloride  and  oxygen  are 

formed,  (ii)  Evaporation  of  the  salt  with  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  potassium  chloride,  water, 
and  chlorine  result*;  the  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  all  the  products  of  the  reactions  except 
the  potassium  chloride  are  volatile  and  can  therefore 
be  removed.  Elaborate  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  incomplete  reduction  and  mechanical  loss 
by  spurting. 

The  results  were : 


The    experi- 
mental   deter 
mixiation    of 
the     above 
three    ratios. 

X.    Potaaaium 
chlorate 
changed  to 
potassium 
chloride. 


W 

t.  of  chlorat 
taken  =  a. 

B 

Wt.  of  chloride 
left =6. 

Oxygen 
=  a-b. 

69-8730 

42-5094 

27-3636 

82-1260 

49-9648 

32-1612 

(i)   Ignition  of  the 

86-5010 

62-6305 

33-8705 

chlorate. 

132-9230 

80-8800 

52-0430 

127-2125 

77-4023 

49-8102 

498-6355 

303-3870 
36-3440 

195-2485 

(ii)  Evaporation  of 

59-727 

23-3830 

the      chlorate      with 

95-7975 

58-2965 

37-5020 

hydrochloric   acid. 

;ed 

147-318 

89-6340 

57-6840 

302-8425 

184-2736 

118-5690 

2  KGIO3  heat 

= KCl +  30 

KC10,+m. 

HCl  =  KCl  +  3H3O  +  6C1  +  (m  -  6)  HCl. 
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Substituting  in  the  equations  the  values  for  the  total  quantities    of 
chlorate  used  and  of  chloride  obtained  in  each  set  of  determinations,  we  get : 

48.6 
(comb.  wt.  potassium + comb.  wt.  chlorine)  =      *    . 

48.303-3870     ^,  ,^^ 
=  74-686 


and 


196-2485 
48.184-2735 


74-599 


118-5690 

Mean =74*592. 


2.     The  ratio  potassiv/ni  chloride  :  silver  =  c:d. 
The    method   is  in    principle    and    in    detail   identical   with 
that   described   (p.    149)   for  ascertaining   the   ratio   ammonium 

chloride  :  silver.  Nearly  equivalent  quantities  of 
the  chloride  and  silver  were  weighed  out,  the  silver 
was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  chloride  added  and 
the  slight  excess  of  silver  determined  by  titration 
with  standard  sodium  chloride  solution.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  case  of  the  mixing  of  the  ammoniuaa 
chloride  with  the  silver  solution,  which  in  some  cases  was  done 
at  100°,  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  in  the  silver  solution  was  first 
neutralised  to  prevent  any  loss  of  volatile  hydrochloric  acid ;  in  the 
case  under  consideration  this  neutralisation  was  not  required. 
The  results  were : 


a.  Precipitation 
of  the  chlorine 
in  potassium 
chloride  by  sil- 
ver in  solution. 


Weight  of  chloride 

Weight 

of  silver  required  to 

taken =c. 

interact  with  the  chloride =(2. 

7-460 

10-7807 

7-460 

10-7810 

7-460 

10-78094 

7-450 

10-7809 

7-450 

10-7811 

2-0945 

3-03086 

1-98686 

2-87628 

4-4786 

6-48090 

4-7041 

6-80720 

709362 

10-26470 

8-88806 

12-8617 

9-66160 

13-98165 

810100 

11-72353 

22-3600 

32-3428 

4-12706 

6-97226 

3-26616 

4-72608 

5-88845 

8-52137 

5-17232 

7-48502 

3-83415 

5-54853 

3-84461 

5-5635 

419360 

6-0684 

518237 

7-49967 

3-69191 

5-19780 

145-70775 

210-86488 
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Substituting  the  values  for  the  total  quantities  in  the  equation  we  get : 

486 


Combining  weight  of  silver  < 


(a-h) 


.d 


74-592 .  210-8549 
145-7078 


-107-943. 


3.     The  ratio  silver  :  silver  chloride  =  6  :  /. 

Stas'  synthesis  of  silver  chloride  has  already  been  dealt  with 
in  the  chapter  on  fixity  of  composition  (p.  146),  and  it  has  been 

shown  there  how  the  followine  numbers  have  been 

3.  Synthesis  of  •      j      i. 

silver  chloride.       amved   at. 


Weight  of  silver =e 

Weight 

of  silver  ohloride=/ 

91-462 

121-4993 

69-86736 

92-8145 

101-519 

134-861 

108-549 

144-207 

399-651 

630-920 

99-9925 

132-8382 

98-3140 

130-602 

969-35485 


1287-7420 


Substituting  the  values  for  the  total  quantities  in  the  equation  we  get 


Combining  weight   of  chlorine 


486     ^    ..      , 
(g  -b)       ^-^       ^ 


e 


107-943.318-3871 


»  35  454. 


969*3549 
.*.  Combining  weight  of  potassium  »  74-592  -  35-454      b39'138. 

Another  value   for  the   combining  weight   of  silver  can   be 
deduced  fix)m  Stas'  complete  analyses  of  silver  iodate  and  complete 

sjnitheses  of  silver  iodide,  dealt  with  in  the  chapter 
on  conservation  of  mass  (pp.  65  et  seq.);  a  value 
for  the  combining  weight  of  iodine  is  obtained 
at  the  same  time.  The  equations  are  the  same  as 
those  above  deduced  for  the  relations  between 
potassium  chlorate,  potassium  chloride,  and  silver; 
only  that  two  equations  suffice,  the  number  of 
elements  of  unknown  combining  weight  being  not  more  than  two. 

F.  14 


The  comb.wts. 
of  silver  snd 
iodine  calcula- 
ted from  Stas' 
complete  ana- 
lyses of  silver 
iodate  and 
syntheses  of 
silver   Iodide. 


^ 
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1.    The  ratio  in  silver  iodate  of 

(silver  +  iodine)  :  oxygen  =ib  :  r. 
For  the  same  reasons  as  those  given  before  (p.  206) 

(comb.  wt.  silver  +  comb.  wt.  iodine)  5= , 

r 

but  for  r  we  have  two  independent  valuess 

(i)  the  directly  determined  weight  of 
oxygen  obtained  by  heating  a  of 
iodate  =  8 

(ii)  the  difference  between  a  the  weight 
of  iodate  taken  and  b  the  weight  of 
iodide  formed  =  (a  —  6) 

/.  (comb.  wt.  silvers- comb.  wt.  iodine)  =  — (i) 


(ii). 


_    486 
(a-b)- 
2.     The  ratio  in  silver  iodide  of 

silver  :  silver  iodide  =  d  :  p 

,       .     .,  M       •    486   .,        •   1-1      486  d 

,'.  comb.  wt.  silver  =  silver  m  —  silver  iodide  =  — .  -  , 

r  r    p 

but  for  p  also  we  have  two  independent  values : 

(i)  the  directly  determined  weight  of 
iodide  produced  from  d  of  silver  =  c 

(ii)  the  sum  of  d,  the  weight  of  silver, 
and  q,  the  weight  of  iodine  which 
had  combined  =  (d  -f-  j) 

.*.  comb.  wt.  silver  =  —  .-    (i) 

re 


486      d 


r   ' d-^q 


...(ii). 


determination  The  values  for  the  quantities  a,  6,  etc.,  have  been  given  on 

of  the  above      pp.  70,  68,  and  are : 

two  ratios. 


1. 

Iodate  a*  a 

Iodide =6 

Oxygen =< 

( Iodate  -  Iodide)  »  a — & 

98*2681 

81-6880 

16^15 

16-6801 

166-7869 

1301756 

26-6084 

26-6104 

266'0540  211-7636  432899  432906 
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Substitatiog  in  the  equations  the  aums  obtained  by  adding  the  results 
of  the  individual  determinations  gives : 

^      ^   ^     .,  .^      .  .  ^.  486      48.211-7635    _.^_ 


1                         \^^\/UIVr«     WU»    DtATVA 

1 
1 

"T  WUa  V.     TT  W*    AVPU 

#     -      43-2899     — ---^ 

486      48.211-7633    ««,  «^, 
=  a+c--   43-2905— ^^'^^l- 

Mean -234-803. 

2.     Silver =rf 

Iodines^ 

Silver  iodide m c     Silver  +  iodine »d+q 

27-6223 

32-4665 

60-0860                      60-0888 

38-8405 

46-8282 

86*6653                       86-6687 

38-0795 

44-7599 

82-8375                       82-8394 

138-3547 

160-2752 

296-6240                     296-6299 

82-3601 

96*7964 

179-1590                     179-1565 

324-2571 


381-1262 


705-3718 


705-3833 


Substitution  of  these  values  in  the  equation  gives  : 

r^      1..   .  .  vx    *     1  486  rf  ««^orv«  324-2571 

Combuiing  weight  of  silver  =  — .  -        «  234-803 . 


r     c 
486      d 


706-3718 


-  Q^iAono   324-2571 

~  7"  •  JT^ '^  ^^"^  •  705^3833 

and  hence:  Mean 

Combining  weight  of  iodine  » (234-803-  107*937}  =  126*866. 


-107'938 

107-937. 
107-9375. 


The  numbers  above  quoted  and  made  the  basis  of  the  combining 
weight  calculations  do  not  comprise  all  the  work  done  by  Stas  on 
the  determination  of  the  composition  of  silver  iodide  and  silver 
iodate;  there  are  a  great  many  other  analyses  and  syntheses  by 
difference.     The  concordance  of  the  results  throughout  is  excellent. 

The  following  are  therefore  the  values  for  the  combining 
weights  determined  in  the  two  sets  of  experiments  of  Stas  just 
considered : 


Results  for  the 
comb,  ^weights 
of  silver, 
chlorine, 
iodine,   and 
potassiam. 


The  two  values  for  silver  differ  from  each  other  only  by  '006 
per  cent.  A  number  of  other  methods  were  also  used  for  finding 
the  combining  weight  of  silver.  Determinations  were  made  of  the 
composition  of  silver  chlorate  and  chloride,  of  silver  bromate  and 

14—2 


Silver 

» 107  943  and  107^37 

Chlorine 

=   36464 

Iodine 

=  126-866 

Potassium 

=   39-138. 

1 


»         »  >1 


>»  « 
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bromide^  quite  analogous  to  those  of  silver  iodate  and  iodide  given 
above ;  of  silver  sulphate  and  silver  sulphide,  in  which  the  sulphide 
was  synthesised  and  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  sulphate  found  by 
heating  the  salt  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  when  metallic  silver 
remains  behind. 

The  values  obtained  for  the  combining  weight  of  silver  were : 

•r.        ^1        .■      potass,  chlorate       ,  potass,  chloride     ,^^^^^„ 

From  the  ratios  ^-— ri — r^-  and  " .. -  107*943. 

potass,  cnlonde  silver 

silver  iodate  ,        silver  ,  ^^  ^^^ 

—, .    .,. ,         and -XT — .-J.J        =107*937. 

silver  iodide  silver  iodide 

silver  chlorate  ,  silver  -inrr  f\Ai\n, 

—, ri — 7j-     and   -r-, r^ — .3-    =  107 •9406, 

silver  chlonde  silver  chloride 

silver  bromate         ,  silver  _  ^^  /x«rto 

-7-, r TT-     and  -r^ r ^3-   =  107 '9233. 

silver  bromide  silver  bromide 

silver  sulphate         ,  silver  \^^  t\ck*fix 

-^, /,.,      and  -T^ i-rvj-  =  107*9270. 

silver  sulphide  silver  sulphide 

Stas*  determinations  of  combining  ratios  have  served  and  are 
still  serving  chemists  as  the  model,  perhaps  more  truly  as  the  ideal 
of  what  such  measurements  should  be,  and  the  faith  he  himself 
had  in  them  has  been  amply  justified.  He  concludes  the 
NouveUes  Recherches  by  saying: 

^*  Having  reached  the  end  of  this  long  research,  I  venture  to  express  the 
wish  that  some  chemist  of  sufficiently  established  scientific  authority  would 
take  the  trouble  to  check  any  one  of  my  fundamental  results,  and  to  publish 
the  numbers  obtained  in  such  an  investigation.  Without  any  reservation 
whatever  will  I  submit  to  bis  verdict." 


ff        »        >t 


9>  ft  n 
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APPENDIX. 

A  SELECTION  OF  COMBINING  WEIGHT    VALUES. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  combining  ratios  of  the  elements 
being  of  paramount  importance  in  chemistry,  it  is  proposed  to 
supplement  the  preceding  examples  of  how  certain  of  these 
quantities  have  been  determined  by  a  tabular  representation  of 
the  results  obtained  for  some  of  the  more  commonly  occurring 
elements.  This  must  be  prefaced  by  a  short  theoretical  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  guiding  us  in  our  selection  of  the  value 
termed  the  "general  mean  value,"  and  in  the  attendant  evaluation 
of  the  quantity  termed  the  "  probable  error." 

For  the  combining  weight  of  nearly  every  element  we  have  a 
number  of  independent  values,  the  result  of  the  work  of  different 
observers  who  had  employed  different  methods.  With  few  excep- 
tions, such  as  Stas*  determinations  for  silver  and  Morley's  for 
hydrogen,  the  values  obtained  by  different  methods,  and  even 
those  obtained  by  the  same  method  when  used  by  different 
observers,  show  less  agreement  than  the  individual  values  in  a 
set  of  measurements  made  by  the  same  observer  working  by  the 
same  method. 

Thus,  in  the  determination  of  the  combining  weight  of  arsenic 
from  the  composition  of  the  chloride  and  bromide  respectively,  the 
following  results  were  obtained : 


Damas'  determination  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween arsenic  chloride  and  the  silver 
required  to  interact  with  aU  the 
chlorine  contained  in  the  chloride 


Wallace's  determination  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween arsenic  bromide  and  the  silver 
required  to  interact  with  all  the 
bromine  contained  in  the  bromide 


lOOof  silver      Comb.  wt.  arsenic 

react  with       comb.  wt.  silver. a  ,      . 

the  follow-  = 100 comb.wt. 

ing  weights  chlorine 


of  arsenic  |_  107 '93.  a    gg.^^g 
chloride =a  I  100 


100  of  silver 
react  with 
the  follow- 
ing weights 
of  arsenic 
bromide =6 


Comb.  wt.  arsenic 
comb.wt.  silver. b 


100 
107-93 .  h 


—  comb.  wt. 
bromine 


100 


-  79-96 


66015 
56-022 
55-970 
55-993 


26  01 -Mean 4- 02 
25-02=  „  +-03 
24-96=  „  -03 
24-98=     „     --01 


97-023 
97-022 
96-970 


ji 


24-76= Mean +  -02 
24-76=  „  +-02 
24-71=     „     --03 

■  Mean 


24-99  »  Mean 


24-74  < 
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The  mean  value  for  the  combining  weight  of  arsenic  is  24*99 
from  the  chloride  and  24*74  from  the  bromide  series,  the  diflFerence 
between  the  two  numbers  being  '25,  which  is  more  than  eight 
times  as  great  as  '03,  the  greatest  deviation  of  the  individual 
determinations  in  each  series  from  the  mean  of  the  series.  There- 
fore, if  the  combining  weight  is  regarded  as  absolutely  constant, 
one  or  both  values  must  be  affected  by  some  unknown  constant 
error. 

The  favourite  and  most  important  of  the  methods  used  for 
ascertaining  the  combining  weight  of  bismuth  is  that  in  which  the 
composition  of  the  oxide  is  made  the  basis  of  the  calculation.  Two 
investigations,  in  each  of  which  the  oxide  was  synthesised  fix)iu 
metal  purified  with  all  possible  care,  gave  the  following  results : 

Syntheses  of  Bismuth  Oxide. 
Classen's.  Schneider's. 


Percentage  of  bismath  in  the  oxide 


Percentage  of  bismuth  in  the  oxide 


89*703  «  Mean 
89-7035  « 
89-693  = 
89-700  = 
89-6944  « 
89*692  » 
89-694  =: 
89-693  = 
89-695     = 

89-696    =:  Mean 


+ 


•007 

•0075 

•003 

•004 

•0016 

•004 

•002 

•003 

•001 


89-661  =  Me 

jan  +  "004 

89-648  =      , 

,      -  -009 

89659  »      , 

,      +O02 

89*662  =      , 

,      +  -005 

89^653  =      , 

,      -    004 

89-660  =      , 

,      +  -003 

89^e57  ==  Mean 


r.      V    ^  u-        *i     89-696.16    ,^^.«« 
. Comb. wt. bismuth  =    t n.aoi  '  ~  1^®  28 


.-.  Comb.  wt.  bismuth = -^"^^Z:!*  =  138-69 


Here  the  diflFerence  between  the  two  mean  values  for  the 
percentage  is  very  much  greater  than  the  average  diflFerence 
between  the  individual  and  the  mean  values  in  each  series,  and 
again  we  attribute  the  cause  of  this  to  some  unknown  constant 
error  vitiating  one  or  both  values. 

True,  these  examples  represent  somewhat  extreme  cases,  but 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  the  same  occurs  in  nearly  all  the 
combining  weight  determinations  made  according  to  diflFerent 
methods  by  diflFerent  observers. 
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We  are  therefore  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to  com- 
bine the  different  results  of  repeated  measurements  of  the  same 
quantity  into  one  final  value.  Several  eminent  chemists^  have 
accomplished  the  task  of  calculating  from  all  the  experimental 
data  available  the  general  mean  for  each  combining  weight.  The 
formula  used  is  that  given  before  (p.  85), 

Jf  =  General  Mean^gl^Ll^'^"^^'^-"^^-^', 

where  pj,  Ps*  />8 •••/>,  are  the  weights  assigned  to  wii,  wi,,  w, ...  m^, 
the  arithmetical  means  of  the  different  series  of  measurements. 
The  same  formula  applies  of  course  in  the  case  of  the  combination 
of  several  general  means  Jfi,  Jf„  Jf, ...  J/,  to  a  final  value. 

The  final  results  of  these  calculations  differ  somewhat  according 
to  the  weight  assigned  to  the  different  series  of  experiments  as 
expressed  in  the  values  given  to  pi,  pa,  etc.  This  weighting  may 
be  purely  empirical,  each  set  of  determinations  being  considered 
only  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  and  assigned  a  value 
according  to  the  number  and  the  importance  of  the  constant 
errors  probably  involved,  a  process  which  is  to  a  great  extent 
arbitrary,  depending  as  it  does  on  individual  judgment ;  or  the 
weighting  may  be  purely  mathematical,  based  on  the  probable 
error  of  each  value  ;  or  it  may  consist  in  a  combination  of  the  two 
methods. 

If  in  any  one  series  of  experiments  which  is  made  up  of  n 
independent  measurements  of  the  same  quantity,  the  deviations 
from  m,  the  arithmetical  mean  for  the  series,  are  represented  by 
di9  dj^y  df,  ...d^,  and  their  sum  by  d,  then  the  formulae  which  the 
calculus  of  probability  gives  for  the  quantities  designated  probable 
errors  are : 

2  /~25' 
Probable  Error  of  each  Observation  =  h  A/  } t"\  > 

3  V  (»  —  1) 


2  /     2d' 

r  =  Probable  Error  of  the  Arithmetical  Mean  7?i  =  -  a  /  — , =-v . 

3  V  n  (n  —  1) 

In  mathematical  weighting,  the  measure  of  pi,  p,,  p, ...  p,, 
that   is,   of  the    accuracy   of   the    different   arithmetical   means 

^  Clarke,  A  Recalculation  of  the  Atomic  Weights,  1897.  Meyer  and  Seabert,  Die 
Atomgewichte  der  Elemente,  1888.  Ostwald,  Lehrbuch  der  allgemeinen  Chemie,  i, 
1891.  Richards,  "A  Table  of  Atomic  Weidita,'*  Baltimore  Md.,  Amer,  Chem.  J,, 
90,  1898  (p.  643). 
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Wi,  7w^,  fn,...m^  (or  of  the  different  general  means  Jf,,  M^, 
Mi ...  M^)y  is  taken  in  each  case  as  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  probable  error  n,  r^,  r, ...  r^,  giving  for  the  general 
mean 


TTli       m,       m,  TJtn 

if- 


r,'     rs'     rj*  r. 


ri»     ra'     r,*  rn' 

and  for  the  probable  error  of  this  general  mean 

1 


r=  — 


1     1^     1         l^ 

rx«     ?V     r,»  r^' 


These  formulae  for  M  and  r  are  used  at  two  distinct  stages  in 
the  course  of  the  determinations  under  consideration. 

(i)  In  the  calculation  of  a  combining  weight  from  sets  of  data 
obtained  for  the  same  ratio  6y  one  or  more  observers,  with  or 
without  variations  in  the  experimental  procedure.  The  first  step 
is  the  computation  of  a  General  Mean  fi:om  the  various  arithmetical 
means  obtained  for  the  ratio  measured.  Stas'  determinations  of 
the  ratio  potassium  chlorate  :  oxygen  by  the  two  processes  referred 
to  on  page  207,  Classen*s  and  Schneider's  numbers  for  the  ratio 
bismuth  oxide  :  bismuth  on  page  214,  are  cases  in  point,  to  which 
may  be  added  another  example.  The  ratio  between  j,  the  weight 
of  pure  anhydrous  barium  chloride,  and  jo,  the  weight  of  silver 
required  to  interact  with  it,  has  been  determined  by  different 
observers  with  the  following  results  for  the  value  of  p  when 
q  =  100. 

Arithmetical   Probable 
Mean         Error 

1846  Pelouze     (3  experiments)  96-469  ±  -0036 

1848  Marignac  (11  exps.  in  4  series)  96360  ±  -0024 

1860  Dumas      (16  exp.s.  in  3  series)  96*316  ±  "0066 

1893  Richards  (14  exps.  in  4  series)  96520  ±  0026 

General  Mean        96-434  ±  -0015 

But  what  we  require  to  know  is  not  the  probable  error  of  the 
general  mean  for  -  the  ratio  actually  measured,  but  that  of  the 
combining  weight  deduced  from  this  ratio  by  a  calculation  which, 
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except  in  the  comparatively  rare  case  of  direct  reference  to  oxygen 
only,  involves  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  antecedent  data  of 
which  each  carries  its  own  probable  error,  and  which  for  the  above 
example  takes  the  form 

p  1 

Comb.  wt.  barium  =  -  .  ^ ,        — n 2  comb.  wt.  chlorine 

q    2  comb.  wt.  silver 

96-434  i  0015      .  2  .  (35-4529  ±  0037) 


2  (107-9376  ±-0037) 
and  quite  generally^ 

X  :  (A'^B  +  ...)-p  :  q 
(X-\-A'^B+...):(M+N+.,.)=p:q 
(Z  +  il +£+...)  :(Z  +  J/-hJV'+...)=p:  9 

where  X  is  the  combining  weight  required,  and  A,B,M,  N ...  are 
the  combining  weights  used  as  antecedent  data. 

Hence  a  further  mathematical  operation  has  to  be  performed, 
in  which  by  means  of  appropriate  formulae*  the  probable  error 

of  X  is  calculated  in  terms  of  that  of  A,  B,  Jf,  N, ,,,  and  of  - . 

The  fourth  column  in  the  table  on  p.  220  contains  the  results  of 
such  calculations  from  the  data  given  in  the  second  and  third. 

(ii)  In  the  calculation  of  a  general  mean  from  the  values  obtained 
for  an  element  hy  different  methods,  that  is,  by  the  mea^surement  of 
different  ratios.  The  five  independent  values  obtained  by  Stas 
for  silver  (p.  212)  when  so  treated  give,  according  to  Ostwald's 
calculation,  the  final  value  1079376  ±  00037;  whilst  Clarke,  by 
summing  up  the  work  of  all  investigators,  gets  107*924  +  '0031. 

A  quotation  fi*om  the  Introduction  to  Clarke's  "  A  Recalculation 
of  the  Atomic  Weights  "  may  serve  as  a  concise  statement  of  the 
principles  just  expounded. 

"The  mode  of  discussion  and  combination  of  results  was  briefly  as 
follows.... Each  series  of  experiment»  was  taken  by  itself,  its  arithmetical 
mean  was  found,  and  the  probable  error  of  that  mean  was  computed.  Then 
the  several  means  were  combined  according  to  the  appropriate  formula,  each 
receiving  a  weight  dependent  upon  its  probable  error.  The  general  mean 
thus  established  was  taken  as  the  most  probable  value... for  the  atomic 
weight,  and  at  the  same  time  its  probable  error  was  mathematically  assigned." 

''When  several  independent  values  have  been  calculated  for  an  atomic 
weight,  they  are  treated  like  means  and  combined  according  to  the  formula 
[given  on  p.  215].  Each  final  result  is  therefore  to  be  r^arded  as  the  general 
or  weighted  mean  of  all  trustworthy  determinations." 

1  Ante,  pp.  202—206.  »  Clarke,  loc.  eit,  (pp.  7,  8). 
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^  But  although  the  discussion  of  combining  ratios  is  ostensibly  mathe- 
matical, it  cannot  be  purely  so.  Chemical  considerations  are  necessarily 
involved  at  every  turn.  In  assigning  weights  to  mean  values  I  have  been^ 
for  the  most  part,  rigidly  guided  by  mathematical  rules  ;  but  in  some  cases 
I  have  been  compelled  to  reject  altogether  series  of  data  which  were  mathe- 
matically excellent,  but  chemically  worthless  because  of  constant  errors. 
...Concerning  the  subject  of  constant  and  accidental  errors... my  own  method 
of  discussion  eliminates  the  latter,  which  are  removable  by  ordinary 
averaging ;  but  the  constant  errors,  vicious  and  untractable,  remain  at 
least  partially.  Still,  where  many  ratios  are  considered,  eveu  the  systematic 
errors  may  in  part  compensate  each  other,  and  do  less  harm  than  might  be 
expected.'' 

To  illustrate  the  process  described,  a  summary  is  given  in  the 
following  table  of  Clarke's  evaluation  of  the  combining  weight  of 
one  special  element. 

The  Combining  Weight  of  Lithiv/m. 


9"  9 


(1) 


(2) 


Silver  chloride 
Lithium  chloride 

1866.  Mallet 
(2  expi). ) 

1862.  TrooBt 
(2  exps.) 

Silver 

Lithium  chloride 

1865.  Stas 
(8  expB.) 


fit 

ArithmeUoal  xneftn 

and  probable  error  for 

9 


29-681   ±-0087 
29*6926  ±  '0146 


(8) 


Lithium  carbonate 
Carbonic  anhydride 

1862.  Diehl 

(4  exps.) 
1862.  TrooBt 

(2  exps.) 
Dittmar 

(10  exps.) 


. ..  Lithium  chloride 
lltithium  nitrate 

1866.  Stas 
(8  exps.) 


89*868  :t  001 


M 

General  mean  and 
probable  error  for 

9 


Antecedent  data 

H=iino 


29*684   ^00761 


89-358   ±*001   ) 


69*417   db-0060^ 
59-466  ^0200 


59-638   ±0173 


162-6958  ±  -0025 


59*442   db-0054 


162-6968:t*0026 


Oomb.  wt.  and 

ite  probable 

error,  calculatd 

nomM 


A«C1 
142-287^-0037 

CI 
86-179  ±0048 

Ag 
107108  ± -0081 


11-920  ±0004 

O 
16-879  ±-0008 


6*9762  ±  <0051 


6-9628  ±-0071 


CI 
36*179  ±-0048 

0 
16-879  ±0008  6*9865 

N 
18*985  ±*0016 


•0129 


General  Mean  (H=:l) 
General  Mean  (0  =  16) 


6'9729^-0040 

7*026 
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The  formulae  nsed  are  for  (1)  Li=ri-'  ^^  -  CI (p.  204.  3). 


P 


-  P 


(2)  Li  =  ^^-Cl (p.  204.8). 


II  1»  ♦! 


"  "  "         (*'  q-p 


(8)  Li  =  i  (^^'  -  CO,)    (p.  208.  2). 

j^.^f,.NO.-,.Cl (p.  204.  4). 


The  following  table  oontains  the  results  of  a  number  of  com- 
bining weight  determinations,  most  of  them  selected  from  Clarke's 
compilation,  and  hence  found  before  1897,  a  few  of  later  date. 
This  summaiy  is  not  intended  to  be  complete  in  any  sense  what- 
ever ;  but  it  is  thought  that  the  provision  of  further  examples  may 
tend  to  make  clearer  and  to  emphasise  the  principles  expounded 
in  this  chapter.  Only  the  more  common  and  more  important  of 
the  elements  are  considered,  and  their  selection,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  special  determination  given,  has  been  somewhat  arbitrary. 
Since  it  was  a  distinct  object  to  include  examples  of  a  great 
number  of  diflFerent  methods,  it  was  not  possible  to  give  for  each 
element  the  special  determination  considered  to  have  yielded  the 
most  reliable  results. 

The  numbers  are  those  of  the  combining  ratio  multiples  which, 
on  Laurent's  principles,  would  be  chosen  for  the  sjonbol  weights, 
and  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  chemical  constitution  now 
held,  represent  relative  atomic  weights  in  terms  of  the  weight  of 
the  oxygen  atom  taken  as  16000.  Though  always  referred  to  as 
atomic  weights,  the  only  object  of  these  determinations  is  that  of 
the  accurate  combining  weight;  and  the  decision  of  the  special 
multiple  selected  for  the  atomic  weight  is  a  problem  of  funda- 
mentally diflFerent  nature,  which  is  therefore  always  kept  separate, 
and  the  results  of  which  are  tacitly  assumed.  But  if  for  instance 
it  should  be  decided  for  good  reasons  that  the  properties  of  the 
compounds  of  beryllium  are  better  represented  by  formulae  corre- 
sponding to  the  oxide  Be^Os  than  by  those  now  used,  which  are 
derived  from  BeO,  the  atomic  weight  would  become  J  of  its 
present  value ;  this  would  however  have  no  influence  on  Clarke's 
critical  consideration  of  the  data  dealt  with  by  him,  and  on  the 
calculation  to  which  he  has  subjected  these.  His  final  general 
mean  9*08  would  simply  be  multiplied  by  f . 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ULTIMATE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MATTER. 
HYPOTHESES  PRIOR  TO   1800. 

"  If  them,  after  so  many  men  have  said  diverse  things  concerning  the 

generation  of  the  Universe^  we  should  not  prove  able  to  render  an 

accotmt  everywhere  and  in  all  respects  consistent  and  accurate,  let  no 

one  be  surprised;  but  if  we  can  produce  one  as  probable  as  any 

other,  we  must  be  content" 

Plato,  Timaeus. 

There  is  inherent  in  the  human  mind  a  desire  to  find  an 
explanation — or  as  some  would  prefer  to  have  it  called,  a  de- 
scription— of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  means  of 
"nc^rnrng*         Speculations    concerning   the   ultimate   constitution 
the  ultimate        of  matter. 
'     matter  go  ]       All  the  different  types  of  civilisation  have  made 

antiquity.  their  Contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  early  ones  are  distinguished  by  the  audacity 
with  which  the  scope  of  the  phenomena  to  be  explained  was 
settled,  including  as  it  did  not  only  what  we  should  now  call  the 
physics  of  matter,  but  also  the  phenomena  of  life  and  of  thought, 
and  a  code  of  conduct ;  and  all  that  at  a  time  when  there  was  but 

little  accurate  knowledge  of  the  individual  pheno- 
isticaTof^the  mena,  and  practically  no  formulation  of  laws.  The 
modem  modem  ones  are  characterised  by  the  feet  that  much 

(I)  simpii-  less  is  attempted  and  consequently  more  achieved, 

obfect."  **    *      Modem  physical  science  has  set  itself  the  task  of 

devising  and  applying  a  system  by  which  the 
aggregate  of  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  conception  of 
matter  shall  find  an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation  or  "de- 
scription "  by  the  assumption  of  some  simple  properties  inherent 
in  matter. 
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The  object  and  process  is  one  of  simplification : 

"  To  reduce  the  number  of  laws  as  far  as  possible,  by  showing  that  laws 
at  first  separated,  may  be  merged  into  one ;  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
chapters  in  the  book  of  science,  by  showing  that  some  are  truly  mere 
subsections  of  chapters  already  written."  (Poynting,  Opening  cuidreis 
Section  A,  British  Association^  1899.) 

And  where  mere  observation  and  experiment  do  not  lead  to 
further  simplification,  where  our  ordinary  method  of  explanation 
&ils,  we  imagine  a  constitution  of  matter  such  that  the  apparently 
isolated  laws  appear  but  as  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  funda- 
mental properties  of  this  matter; 

*'  We  are  no  longer  content  to  describe  what  we  actually  see  or  feel,  but 
we  describe  what  we  imagine  we  should  see  or  feel  if  our  senses  were  on  quite 
another  scale  of  magnitude  and  sensibility."    (Poynting,  ibid,) 

To  frame  such  hypotheses  is  nothing  new,  but  what  characterises 
the  present  method  is  the  rigorous  testing  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
tool  thus  devised  for  the  work  expected  from  it ;  the  explanations 
in  terms  of  the  hypothesis  are  compared  with  the  phenomena 
themselves,  and  the  value  of  the  h}rpothesis  is  measured  by  the 
indications  it  affords  towards  the  further  study  of  nature. 

The  modem  method  also  keeps  in  mind  that  hypotheses  are 
simply  instruments,  tools ;  that  they  are  essentially  temporary. 

'*  While  the  building  of  nature  is  growing  spontaneously 
the*e»  •nd'^"  f'^*^  within,  the  model  of  it  we  seek  to  construct  in  our 
theories  are  descriptive  science,  can   only  be  constructed  by  means  of 

admittedly  scaffolding  from  without,  a  scaffolding  of  hypotheses.     While 

in  the  real  building  all  is  continuous,  in  our  model  there  are 
detached  parts,  which  must  be  connected  with  the  rest  by  temporary  ladders 
And  passages,  or  which  must  be  supported  till  we  can  see  how  to  fill  in  the 
under-structure.  To  give  the  hypotheses  equal  validity  with  facts  is  to 
confuse  the  temporary  scaffolding  with  the  building  itself."     (Poynting,  ibid.) 

And  what  the  influence  of  a  hypothesis  devised  and  applied  in 
this  spirit  may  be,  is  shown  by  the  development  of  chemistry 

from  the  time  when  Dalton  introduced  into  it  the 
of  the'modem  atomic  hypothesis,  a  development  whose  results  are 
th^^s^  on  ^She  ^  ^^  presented  in  the  succeeding  chapters.  Of  the 
development        atomic  hypothesis  it  has  aptly  been  said  that  it 

of  chemistry.  "^  * 

"  arose  so  early  in  the  history  of  science  as  to  almost  tempt 

one  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  thought,  and  that  it  has  warrants 
<yf  some  higher  order  than  any  other  hypothesis  which  could  be  imagined.'' 
(Poynting,  iMd.) 

15—2 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
chemist  to  follow  the  early  history  of  this  hypothesis;   but  to 

properly  appreciate  its  nature  and  merits,  its  scope 
of^othcrhypo-  ^^^  importance  at  different  times,  it  should  not  be 
*****tn  *^he  presented  alone,  not  be  detached  from  its  proper 
ultimate  na-        setting,  which  is  that  of  the  general  history  of  the 

views  concerning  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter. 
To  give  such  a  history  at  the  same  time  shortly  and  faithfully  is 
not  possible,  and  that  for  several  reasons:  Distortion  becomes 
inevitable,  when  in  the  different  schemes  of  philosophy  we  sever 
the  part  dealing  with  physical  phenomena  from  that  relating  to 
thought,  life,  and  conduct ;  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  early 
hypotheses  are  often  scant  and  indirect;  and  commentators  and 
critics — old  and  modem — are  apt  to  be  misleading,  personal  bias 

influencing  their  interpretation  and  evaluation  in  the 
m!Iter"of*thc  ^sual  manner.  The  different  estimates  of  the  value 
relative  value  of  the  atomic  hjTpothesis  as  framed  in  Greece  will 
and  the  mod-  exemplify  this  last  point.  The  classical  scholar  is 
hypotheses!^        ^P*  ^  Consider  it  in  aims  and  achievements  almost 

identical  with  the  atomic  theory  of  to-day;  whilst 
the  scientist — in  this  instance  evidently  better  able  to  judge  and 
compare — denies  any  real  value  to  that  of  the  ancients. 

"  The  modem  atomic  doctrine  is  not  by  fortuitous  coincidence  identical 
with  that  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  ;  but  is  its  direct  descendant,  flesh  of 
its  flesh,  and  bone  of  its  bone.... Democritus  is  in  complete  agreement... with 
the  actual  results  of  the  scientific  research  of  the  last  three  centuries.  It 
borders  on  the  marvellous  how,  lifting  the  veil  which  obscures  our  ordinary 
perceptions,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  the  telescope  and  the  spectroscope 
have  but  recently  revealed  as  actual  truths.  When  Democritus  tells  of  an 
infinitely  large  number  of  cosmic  systems  difibrent  in  size,  some  with  many 
moons  and  others  without  sun  or  moon,  of  some  in  the  process  of  formation 
whilst  others,  through  collision,  are  being  destroyed,  and  of  some  that  are 
devoid  of  water  ;  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  modem  astronomer,  who  has 
seen  the  moons  of  Jupiter,  who  has  recognised  the  absence  of  aqueous  vapour 
round  the  moon,  and  who  has  observed  the  nebulae  and  burnt  out  stars, 
phenomena  to  him  revealed  by  the  highly  developed  appliances  of  modem 
times."     (Gonipet'z,  Oreek  Thinkers,  1896.) 

"  From  the  earliest  times  that  men  began  to  form  any  coherent  idea  of 
[the  world]  at  all,  they  began  to  guess  in  some  way  or  other  how  it  was  that 
it  all  began,  and  how  it  \^as  all  going  to  end.... Modern  speculations  are 
attempts  to  find  out  how  things  began  and  how  they  are  to  end,  by  con- 
sideration of  the  way  in  which  they  are  going  on  now.... A  great  number  of 
people  appear  to  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  [the  modem  theory  of 
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the  molecular  conBtitution  of  matter]  is  very  similar  to  the  guesses  which  we 
find  in  ancient  writers — Democritus  and  Lucretius.... It  so  happens  that 
these  ancient  writers  did  hold  a  view  of  the  constitution  of  things  which  in 
many  striking  respects  agrees  with  the  view  which  we  hold  in  modern  times.... 
The  difference  between  the  [ancient  and  modem  views]  is  mainly  this :  the 
atomic  theory  of  Democritus  was  a  guess,  and  no  more  than  a  guess. 
Everybody  around  him  was  guessing  about  the  origin  of  things,  and  they 
guessed  in  a  great  number  of  ways  ;  but  he  happened  to  make  a  guess  which 
was  more  near  the  right  thing  than  any  of  the  others.'*  (W.  H.  Clifford, 
Lectures  and  Essays,  1879.) 

What  follows  does  not  and  caimot  aim  at  completeness  in  the 
account  of  the  history  of  the  hypotheses  concerning  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  matter,  nor  at  critical  estimation  and  comparison. 
All  that  will  be  attempted  is  to  give  the  salient  features  of  some 
of  the  old  and  some  of  the  newer  views  in  their  purely  physical 
bearings,  in  order  to  convey  some  impression  of  the  kinds  of 
speculation  of  which  the  human  mind  seems  capable,  and  of  the 
fundamental  diflFerences  dividing  these. 

Early  Indian  Philosophy*  presents  us  with  a  view  of  matter 
which  may  be  called  atomistic.  Kanada,  whom  some  authorities, 
Indian  spccu-  without  assigning  him  a  definite  time,  place  anterior 
lations:  Kana-      ^  1200  B.C.,  and  whose  philosophy  is  embodied  in 

4a'a   atomistic  .  i     i  i     i 

phUosophy.  short  aphorisms  (Soutras),  held  that : 

Gt*... substance  is  that  in  which  qualities  abide  and  in  which  action 
takes  place.  Earth,  water,  light,  a^r,  ether,  time,  place,  soiri,  mind;  such  are 
the  substances.'*^ 

Detaching  from  this  saying  that  which  refers  to  matter  as  we 
understand  it  now,  we  see  that  according  to  Kanada,  there  are 
^  five  kinds  of  matter.  With  each  of  them  is  associated  a  definite 
characteristic  property.  Earth  besides  other  properties  possesses 
the  distinguishing  one  of  smell ;  water  has  all  the  properties  of 
earth  except  that  of  smell,  but  in  addition  that  of  cold ;  light  is 
coloured  and  hot ;  air  is  temperate ;  ether  is  the  carrier  of  sound. 
These  five  elements  are  apprehended  by,  and  each  belong  to, 
a  definite  sense  organ,  to  smell,  taste,  sight,  touch  and  hearing 
respectively.  The  existence  of  an  ethereal  element  is  not  deduced 
fi-om  perception,  but  is  inferred,  owing  to  thft  necessity  of  something 
to  act  as  the  vehicle  of  sound,  something  to  be  apprehended  by 

1  The  material  for  what  is  said  on  this  subject  has  been  taken  from  Colebrooke*8 
Essays  on  the  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  the  Hindus,  1868;  and  from  Mabilleau's 
Histoire  de  la  Pbilosophie  AtomistiqWy  1895. 
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the  sense  of  hearing,  none  of  the  other  substances  lending 
themselves  to  this.  Concerning  the  ultimate  constitution  of  these 
five  primary  substances,  Kanada  assumes  that  ,they  are  composed 
of  what  we  should  term  atoms,  and  that  ther^  are  as  many  kinds 
of  atoms  as  there  are  elementary  substances,  that  is  five ;  earth 
beiDg  made  up  of  smelling  atoms,  water  of  cold  atoms,  etc.  The- 
atom  is  simple,  for  matter  is  not  capable  of  infinite  division, 
otherwise 

**  there  would  be  no  difference  of  magnitude  between  a  mustard  seed  and 
a  mountain,  a  gnat  and  an  elephant,  each  alike  containing  an  infinity  of. 
particles.^' 

The  atom  is  reckoned  to  be  the  sixth  part  of  a  mote  in 
a  sunbeam  and  is  supposed  to  have  no  extension.     Two  primary 

atoms  combine,  and  by  the  combination  of  three  such 
^'tfcm  of^^the  bi^^jy  ones  is  formed  the  particle,  possessed  not 
nature  of  only  of  the  quality  of  extension,  but  also  of  all  the 
bination.  Other    qualities    which    characterise    the    diflferent 

elements.  The  further  combination  of  these  ex- 
tended particles  leads  to  substances  such  as  we  apprehend.  The 
atoms  themselves  are  indestructible  and  eternal,  their  combinations 
are  transient.  If  the  component  particles  are  all  of  one  kind,  such 
combination  leads  to  the  elementary  substances  before  enumerated ; 
if  they  are  of  different  kinds,  the  resulting  substances  are  possessed 
of  intermediate  properties;  Jjie  hard  substauces  wood  and  stone 
are  made  up  of  earthy  atoms  only;  flowers,  wool,  etc,  which  are 
soft  are  composed  of  the  atoms  of  earth  mixed  with  those  of  water 
or  air ;  gold  is  made  up  of  atoms  of  earth  and  atoms  of  light. 

**  But  some  may  object  that  gold  is  not  eSrth  because  it  is  without  odour, 
which  is  held  to  be  the  characteristic  of  earth,  nor  is  it  water  because  it  is 
devoid  of  viscidity  and  of  natural  fluidity,  nor  is  it  fire  because  of  its  weight — 
and  for  the  same  reason  neither  is  it  air  or  ether  (both  of  which  are  held  to 
be  devoid  of  weight),  therefore  it  is  different  from  all  the  nine;  if  you  say 
this,  then  I  the  Commentator  say,  your  first  two  reasons  are  valid  (against 
gold  being  earth  or  being  water)  but  your  third  is  a  case  of  the  fallacy  termed 
unreality  of  the  alleged  nature,  for  the  followers  of  this  doctrine  hold  that 
gold  is  not  really  heavy  in  itself,  but  it  appears  to  be  heavy  through  the 
admixture  with  earthy  particles  and  the  gold  itself  is  composed  of  fire  or 
Hght." 

Such  an  atomic  doctrine  was  maintained  not  only  by  the 
followers  of  Kanada,  but  also  by  the  sect  of  Buddha  and  others, 
heterodox  and  orthodox. 
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The  Indian  speculations  on  the  ultimate  structure  of  matter 
have  had  no  direct  result  scientifically;  some  scholars  hold  that 
they  influenced  Greek  thought  on  the  same  subject,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  conclusive  evidence  to  support  such  a  view. 

It  was  in  Miletus,  the  chief  Ionic  city  in  Asia  Minor,  that 
a  school  of  philosophy  flourished  all  through  the  6th  century  B.C., 
which  set  itself  the  problem  of  finding  an  answer  to  the  question 
of  what  the  world  is  and  of  how  it  had  arisen '.  Thales  (640 — 646) 
reputed  for  his  mathematical  and  astronomical  knowledge  and 
counted  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  Anaximander  (611 — 647) 
The  Ionian  ^^^  junior  by  28  years,  Anaximenes  (drc,  560 — 600) 

phiioMpher*        represent  a  school  which  explained  all  the  phenomena 

•asume  one  .*  .,  'ii'i/. 

primitive  observed   by  assummg  one  single  kmd  of  matter 

°***^'^*  capable  of  suffering  certain  changes  whereby  it  could 

be  taiiansformed  into  all  the  other  substances  which  constitute  the 
world.  The  power  of  undergoing  these  changes  was  supposed 
inherent  in  matter,  which  therefore  must  be  looked  upon  as 
endowed  with  life,  and  hence  the  names  of  "Hylozoism"  and 
"  Hylozoists  "  (vXtf  —  stuff,  ^orf  =  life)  given  to  the  tenets  of  this 
school  and  its  followers. 

*'  And  some  say  that  it  (the  soul)  is  mixed  up  with  the  whole,  whence 
likewise  Thales  considered  all  things  to  be  full  of  gods."  (Aristotle,  de 
Anima,) 

We  know  that  Anaximander  and  Anaximenes  wrote  works 
entitled  "  On  Nature "  (irepi  i\>v<T€<os:\  but  we  possess  practically 
nothing  of  the  works  of  this  school,  and  are  indebted  for  a  know- 
ledge concerning  them  to  Aristotle  (384 — 322  B.C.)  and  to  the 
commentary  of  Simplicius  who  flourished  drc.  600 — 660  a.d. 

**...the  great  majority  of  the  earliest  philosophers  thought  the  only 
foundation  was  a  material  first  principle,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  because 
that  out  of  which  everything  springs — ^in  other  words,  that  from  which  as 
a  primal  element  everything  comes  at  its  birth,  and  into  which  at  its  death  it 
is  resolved  again — the  substance  remaining  permanent  throughout  all  its 
changes  of  conditions — this  they  say  is  the  primal  element  and  this  the 
foundation  and  basis  of  all  Existences.  For  this  reason  they  hold  that 
nothing  fresh  oomes  into  Life,  nothing  passes  out  of  Life ;  their  idea  being 

1  For  this,  as  for  all  the  sacceeding  accounts  of  the  different  Greek  views  of  the 
nature  and  the  formation  of  the  material  universe,  the  following  books  amongst 
others  have  been  used:  Mabilleau,  Higtoire  de  la  Philosophie  Atomistique,  1895; 
O.  H.  Lewes,  HUtory  of  Philosophy ,  1880;  Erdmann,  Grundrist  der  Geschichte  der 
Phiioiophie,  1878;  Windelband,  A  History  of  Philosophy,  1893. 
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that  a  natural  body,  such  as  described,  keeps  itself  permanently  intact... for 
there  must  exist  some  natural  body, — either  one  or  more  than  one — ^from  and 
out  of  which  everything  else  is  produced,  whilst  it,  however,  keeps  itself 

unchanged....  According  to  these  philosophers,  then,  one 
Thaiea  would  fancy  that  that  cause  which... we  classed  under  the 

to'STthrVne  ^®^  ®^  matter  was  the  sole  cause  of  all  things.... What  how- 
primal  eie-  ever  all  are  Tiot  agreed  on  is  the  exact  kind  of  this  first 
ment,  Anaxi-      principle,  and  whether  there  be  one  or  more  than  one  primal 

element.... Thales... pronounces  it  to  be  water  (showing 
therefrom  among  other  things  how  that  the  earth  rested  on  a  basis  of  water), 
having  got  the  idea  perhaps  from  seeing  that  the  nutriment  of  all  things  vas 
moist,  and  that  from  it  heat  itself  was  generated  and  by  it  was  kept  alive  (and 
that  out  of  which  everything  is  generated  obviously  is  the  universal  first 
principle).... But  according  to  Anaximenes...air  is  prior  to  water,  and  has 
more  claims  than  any  other  simple  element  to  be  the  first  foundation  of  all 
things."    (Aristotle,  Metaphysics^.) 

The  cosmogony  of  AnaximancTer  seems  to  have  been  elaborated 
in  greater  detail — at  any  rate  we  know  more  about  it.  The 
The  c  smo  fundamental  principle  by  him  first  named  "  the 
gony   of  An-     Beginning"    {apx^)    is    postulated    to  possess  the 

property  of  iminite  extension,  and  hence  its  name 
"the  Infinite"  (t3  iirevpov).  It  is  an  all-pervading,  eternal, 
indestructible  mass,  itself  devoid  of  qualities,  but  containing 
potentially  all  the  various  substances  which  are  formed  from  it  by 
separation.  From  the  airecpov  everything  proceeds,  to  it  everything 
returns : 

"  Certain  people*  starting  from  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  definite  matter, 
let  all  things  proceed  from  this  by  a  process  of  rarefaction  and  condensation.... 
Others  like  Anaximander...let  the  opposites  evolve  from  it  by  separation." 
(Aristotle,  Physics.) 

That  which  modern  science  still  hopes  for  as  the  consummation 
of  its  labours,  the  reduction  of  all  known  kinds  of  matter  to 
variations,  according  to  fixed  law,  of  one  kind  of  primitive  matter, 
the  Ionian  Philosophy  assumed  d  priori  as  a  self-evident  fact;  but 
it  broke  down  in  the  attempt  to  show  how  this  one  cosmic  matter 
changed  into  all  the  difierent  substances  such  as  we  perceive  them, 
how  the  homogeneous  changed  into  the  heterogeneous. 

The  search  after  the  imchangeable  underlying  all  the  changes        , 

I 

^  The  translation  followed  in  qaotations  from  MetapkysicSj  Book  i,  is  that  by  | 

A  Cambridge  Graduate,  1881. 

2  The  reference  is  to  Thales  and  Anaximenes. 
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observed  led  to  very  diflFerent  results  in  the  case  of  other  schools 

of  Greek  philosophy.     For  the  Pythagoreans,  a  re- 

Thc  Pythago-  ..  .,  ..  . 

r6an8  take  the     Ugious-political  association  which  appeared  towards 

dumb^re  to  h^     *^^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  6^^  century  B.C.,  in  Magna-Graecia 
the    elements     (the  south  Italian  colonies  of  the  Greeks)  and  took 

of  all  things.  .  'niT^i  xi  m>    f\ 

its  name  from  its  founder  Pythagoras  (about  580 — 
500),  number  was  the  permanent  thing  underneath  all  the 
changing ;  things  have  not  arisen  out  of  numbers,  but  are  formed 
or  evolved  according  to  them ;  they  are  in  fact  an  imitation  of  the 
evolution  of  successive  numbers  from  each  other.  The  discovery 
of  the  numerical  relations  leading  to  harmony  in  music,  and  of  the 
orderly  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  formed  the  empirical  basis 
for  this  conception.  Its  deductive  result  was  the  attempt  to  show 
complete  correspondence  between  the  system  of  numbers  and  the 
actual  order  of  things  in  the  universe.  Besides  the  diflFerent 
elements  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  individual  numbers,  there 
entered  into  the  Pythagorean  scheme  of  the  world  as  a  reality  the 
unlimited  void  corresponding  to  the  endlessness  of  the  number 
series.  And  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Greek  attitude  of  mind 
towards  natural  phenomena,  that  where  the  facts  observed  were 
not  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  complete  analogies,  imctgina- 
tion  was  called  in  to  supply  what  was  required : 

"  The  so-called  Pythagoreans,  who  applying  themselves  to  mathematics, 
were  the  first  to  bring  these  studies  into  prominence,  and  by  being  trained 
exclusively  therein,  came  to  think  that  what  was  the  foundation  of  mathematics 
was  the  foundation  of  all  things  whatsoever.  And  as  numbers  are  naturally 
what  mathematics  begin  with,  and  as  they  fancied  they  could  discern  many 
more  points  of  resemblance  between  these  nimibers  and  the  facts  and 
processes  of  Life  and  Mind  than  they  could  in  fire,  in  earth,  or  in  water... 
and  observing  moreover  that  the  properties  and  laws  of  the  difterent  Harmonies 
were  all  dependent  upon  numbers-ptTffl^rjNtfflall  things  else  in  all  their 
qualities  seemed  to  be  modelled  upcm  numbers,  and  numbers  were  prior  to 
anything  else  in  Nature,!  they  hence  formed  the  conception  that  the  first  ^ 
elements  of  numbers  were  the  first  elements  of  all  things  whatsoever,  and 
that  the  whole  heaven  was  but  an  instance  of  harmony,  in  other  words  (the 
outcome  of)  numbers.  And  so  all  the  parallelisms  they  could  point  to  between 
either  numbers  or  the  harmonies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  various  phases 
and  parts  of  the  heaven  or  the  general  disposition  of  the  universe  on  the 
other,  these  they  would  collect  and  piece  carefully  together.  And  if  there 
were  still  any  gap  visible,  they  clung  eagerly  to  the  attempt  to  make  their 
system  show  a  continuous  thread  throughout.  For  instance,  as  the  number 
ten  is  thought  by  them  to  be  a  perfect  thing,... they  say  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  ten  in  number  too,  but  since  there  are  only  nine  that  can  be  seen, 
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they  are  fain  to  invent  a  tenth  (which  they  call)  the  Antichthon.^    (Aristotle^ 
Metaphysics.) 

'*  The  Pythagoreans  too  held  the  existence  of  void. .  .as  that  which  separates 
aU  natural  objects,  as  if  the  void  were  a  kind  of  separation  and  limitation  of 
successive  things.  And  they  thought  that  this  was  so  primarily  in  numbera } 
for  the  void,  they  said,  determines  their  individual  natures."  (Aristotle, 
Physics.) 

For  the  Eleatics,  named  after  Elea,  the  town  in  South  Italy 
which  was  the  birthplace  of  Xenophanes  the  founder  of  the  school^ 

and   who   flourished   in   the   5th   century  RC,  the 
take  af^funda-     ^  priori  assumption  of  the  unity  of  all  being  sup- 
mcntai  idea        plied  the  fundamental  principle  sought, 
all     Being,  This  Conception  of  the  absolute  unity  of  all  being 

from     virhich  11.  .     •  1       •      1   •    /» 

follows:  led  to  certain  necessary  logical  inferences  concerning 

exi^cncc*^  **'     the  properties  and  the  origin  of  matter  and  motion, 

a.   absence  of        viz  * 
void      and 

al'^^nchange-  1-     The  eternity  of  the  existence  of  all  that  is, 

thit  u  °'  *"     because    creation    and    destruction    would    involve 

passage  from  or  to  non-being,  and  hence  an  anti- 
thesis to  being,  incompatible  with  unity. 

2.  The  absence  of  void  and  hence  also  that  of  motion,  because 
motion  without  void  is  impossible.  But  a  separation  of  space  into 
the  full  and  the  empty  would  again  be  a  violation  of  the  principle 
of  unity: 

"Some  of  the  ancients  held  that  existence  was  of  necessity  one  and 
motionless.  For  they  say  that  void  is  non-existent  and  there  could  no^ 
be  motion  without  the  existence  of  void  as  a  separate  thing."  (Aristotle^ 
Generation  and  Corruption.) 

'^  Melissus  attempts  to  show  that  the  universe  is  without  motion  ;  for 
if  it  is  to  have  motion,  there  must  he  says  be  void  ;  but  void  is  not  included 
among  existing  things."    (Aristotle,  Physics.) 

3.  The  unchangeability  of  all  that  is,  due  primarily  to  the 
impossibility  of  motion  and  secondarily  to  the  fact  that  thereby 
would  be  produced  something  that  had  not  existed  before,  in 
contradiction  to  the  all-embracing  principle  of  unity. 

Hercipbhen  we  have  a  theory  of  the  universe  which,  starting 
from  purely  metaphysical  considerations  without  regard  to  physical 
facts,  leads  by  the  application  of  vigorous  unflinching  logic,  such 
as  the  Greek  mind  excelled  in,  to  inferences  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  world,  which  are  found  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  sensual 
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perception.  The  contradictioii  must  be  removed ;  and  the  Eleatic 
method  of  doing  so  marks  in  a  striking  manner  the  Aindamental 
^^    „,    ^  difference  between  the  attitude  towards  nature  of 

philosophy  the  Greek  Philosopher  and  the   Modem  Scientist 

vttUdity  o*  respectively;   the  Eleatic  Zeno  denies  the  validity 

oe'*5oir'^  of  sense  testimony.     We  can  but  echo  antiquity's 

own  criticism  of  such  a  method : 

''Some,  passing  over  and  disregarding  sense  perception,  say  that  the 
nniveree  is  one  and  motionless  and  infinite,  for  if  there  were  a  limit,  next  to 
that  limit  would  follow  void.... This  seems  true  logically,  but  practically  it 
seems  like  madness  to  hold  such  views ;  forjio  madman  is  so  beside  himself 
as  to  believe  fire  ^^d  i^^  ^^  >»q  nnfi  ^ndjhe  same."  (Aristotle,  Generation 
and  Corruption.)  ~^ 

Whilst  the  Ionian,  Pythagorean  and  Eleatic  schools  agreed  in 
their  assumption  of  the  permanency  of  that  which  they  made  the 
Heraclitus:  foundation  of  the  universe,  the  very  opposite  is  at 
chttfTffe  is  the     the  basis  of  the  system  of  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus 

essence  of  all  .  . 

being,  and  (about  636 — 470),  Concerning  whom  Lucretius  says : 

^e  is  the 

dmtstenrof  "For  they  who  have  held  fire  to  be  the  matter  of  things 

change.  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^  y^  formed  out  of  fire  alone,  are  se^n  to  have 

strayed  most  widely  from  true  reason.  At  the  head  of  whom  enters 
Heraclitus  to  do  battle,  famous  for  obscurity  more  among  the  frivolous  than 
the  earnest  Greeks  who  seek  the  truth.  For  fools  admire  and  like  all  things 
the  more  which  they  perceive  to  be  concealed  under  involved  language.*' 
(Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natural.) 

To  Heraclitus  and  his  school  all  persistence  is  an  illusion; 
change  is  the  abiding,  is  that  which  pertains  to  the  essence  of 
substances : 

?*...the  opinions  of  Heraclitus  and  his  school, — how  that  the  things  of 
sense  one  and  all  together  are  in  a  perpetual  flux,  and  that  no  precise 
knowledge  about  them  is  possible.'*    (Aristotle,  Metaphysics,) 

All  is  in  a  continuous  state  of  flow,  and  this  conception  takes 
the  concrete  form  of  making  fire  the  basis  otleverything — not  fire 
such  as  we  apprehend  it  and  such  as  in  early  Hindu  and  later 
Greek  philosophy  ranked  as  an  element,  but  the  attribute  of  fire, 
its  extreme  mobility  and  continual  change.  Fire  changes  into 
everything  else,  and  everything  changes  back  again  into  fire; 
movement  in  space — and  this  is  where  the  originality  of  this 
conception  of  change  comes  in — is  the  operative  cause.     Fire  in 

^  The  translation  followed  in  all  qootationa  from  Lucretius  is  that  of  Munro. 
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descending  becomes  water,  and  water  descends  further  still  and 
thus  becomes  earth ;  and  the  water  descends  again  and  there  is 
reproduced  the  fire  for  the  feeding  of  the  sun  and  the  fiery  stars, 
returning  to  them  that  which  they  had  lost. 

Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  (490 — 430)  divided  matter  into 
the   four  elements   retained   by    Aristotle,   through    him    made 

dominant  in  science  till  the  end  of  the  17  th  century, 
Empedocles        ajjjj  ^veu  uow  Still  met  with  in  popular  thought  and 

assumes  the  ,  r   sr  o 

existence  of  speech.     Fire,  earth,  air,  and  water  are  called  the 

earth!  air  *  fire'  £2?*^   of  ItT^ings   (pi^dfiara),  ana   are  endowed 

M«^**^' eternal*  ^^^^   ^^^   properties   of   being  without  beginning, 

homogeneous.  indcstructible,  homogeneous,  and  unchangeable;  they 

and  unchange-  '^   *m   n  ■»■'«■  .  ^.'^■'■^     — y    ,  wammmmmmJm^'^^  •' 

able.  are  divisiDle  into  parts  ana  these  parts  are  capable 

of  change  (3f  place;  fi-om  the  mixture  of  these 
elements  arise  the  different  substances  such  as  we  perceive  them, 
and  whose  properties  are  the  result  of  the  kind  of  mixture  made. 
The  cause  of  the  combination  and  separation  of  the  elements  is 
due  to  the  forces  "  love  "  (<f}OUa)y  and  "  hate  "  (vcckos:),  which  are 
not  inherent  in  the  elements  but  constitute  an  outside  active 
principle.  Hence  Empedocles  is  sometimes  said  to  have  assumed 
six  elements: 

•      '*[To  the  simple  elementB  ap*,  water,  fire,  Empedocles  adds]  earth  as  a 

.fourth  ;  for  these  four  elements,  he  maiutains,  remain  throughout  all  changes 

constant  and  never  come  into  Being,  except  in  the  way  of  becoming  greater 

or  smaller,  according  as  they  are  collected  together  into  one  mass,  or  broken 

up  and  dispersed  out  of  one  mass  into  several."    (Aristotle,  Metapkyncs,) 

"  Empedocles  did  indeed  call  the  corporeal  elements  four,  but  altogether 
including  the  motive  powers  (Love  and  Strife)  he  made  them  six  in  number.'* 
(Aristotle,  Oen.  and  Cor,) 

"  They  appear  to  have  strayed  exceedingly  wide  of  the  truth,  who  believe 
that  all  things  grow  out  of  four  things,  fire,  earth,  air  and  water.  Chief  of 
whom  is  Agrigentine  Empedocles."    (Lucretiua.) 

Empedocles  denies  the  existence  of  void : 

"Some  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  void  have  not  defined  light 
and  heavy  at  all,  for  example  Anaxagoras  and  Empedocles."  (Aristotle, 
3e  Caelo.) 

The  Ionian  conception,  so  impressive  in  its  simplicity,  of  one 
kind  of  primitive  matter  had  been  departed  from  by  Empedocles, 
and  the  same  was  done,  but  in  a  more  rational  manner,  by 
Anaxagoras  (500 — 427),  a  native  of  Klazomene,  who  settled  to- 
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wards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  in  Athens  where  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Pericles.  He  also  chose  the  title  of  "  On  Nature  " 
(jrepl  (t>v<T€(a<;)  for  the  work  in  which  he  embcxiied  his  natural 
philosophy,  fragments  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Be- 
sides this  his  tenets  are  much  referred  to  and  criticised  by 
Aristotle. 

Anaxagoras  assumes  as  many  "  Elements  "  as  there  are  simple 
substances,  that  is  kinds  of  matter  which  by  repeated  division 

always  yield  parts  having  the  properties  of  the 
Homoeo-*^**  whole.  Thcsc  ultimate  parts  were  in  accordance 
meriae.  Great     with  the  definition  given  of  them  termed  "  Horaoeo- 

nnmber  of  .       „  ^  ll  '  ^v 

subatancea  meriac    {ofjLoiof;  =  like,  fi€po<:  =  a  part), 

^ementary.  ^^  ^  ^^'^^  whcu  mechauical  divisiou  and  change 

of  temperature  were  the  only  means  of  separation, 
the  majority  of  the  substances  met  with  had  to  be  classed  as  simple, 
and  hence  the  large  number  of  the  homoeomeriae. 

"  Empedocles  said  that  the  corporeal  elements  were  four  in  number,  but 
that  altogether,  including  the  motive  powers  (Love  and  Strife)  they  were  six  ; 
on  the  other  hand^  Anaxagoras,  as  well  as  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  held 
that  their  number  was  infinite.  Indeed  Anaxagoras  calls  the  homoeomeriae 
elements,  for  example  bone  and  flesh  and  marrow  and  other  substances  in 
each  of  which  the  part  bears  the  same  name  as  the  whole  substance." 
(Aristotle,  Gen,  and  Cor.) 

" IjQt us  now  examine  also  the  homoeomeriae  of  Anaxagoras.... First  of  all 
then,  when  he  speaks  of  the  homoeomeriae  of  things,  you  must  know  he 
supposes  bones  to  be  formed  out  of  very  small  and  minute  bones  and  flesh 
out  of  very  small  and  minute  fleshes  and  blood  by  the  coming  together  of 
many  drops  of  blood,  and  gold  he  thinks  can  be  composed  of  grains  of  gold 
and  earth  be  a  concretion  of  small  earths  and  fires  can  come  from  fires  and 
wateif'^om  waters,  and  everything  else  he  fancies  and  supposes  to  be 
produced  on  a  like  principle."    (Lucretius.) 

l^hese  elements  were  supposed  to  be  present  in  a  very  finely 
divided  state  throughout  the  universe,  and  their  coming  together 

constitutes  the  production,  their  separation  the  de- 
atanoe  con-  structiou  of  things  such  as  we  perceive  them.  Every 
Sing  **of  *  individual  thing  contains  something  of  every  ele- 
evcry  one  of  meut,  but  it  exhibits  mainly  the  properties  of  that 
meriae,  but  substauce  of  which  it  contains  most  and  which 
propeitiea  *of     therefore  preponderates. 

the    one    that 

preponderatea.        *'  ...if  all  the  bodies  which  grow  out  of  the  earth,  are  in  the 

earths,  the  earth  must  be  composed  of  things  foreign  to  it  in 

kind  which  grow  out  of  these  earths... if  flame  and  smoke  and  ash  are  latent 
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in  woods,  woodd  must  necessarily  be  composed  of  thingB  foreign  to  them  in 
kind....Anaxagora8  chooses  to  suppose  that  all  things  though  latent  are 
mixed  up  in  things,  and  that  is  alone  visible  of  which  there  are  the  largest 
number  of  bodies  in  the  mixture  and  these  more  ready  to  hand  and  stationed 
in  the  first  rank."    (Lucretius.) 

**  The  statements  of  Anaxagoras  clearly  differ  from  those  of  Empedocles  ; 
for  the  latter  says  that  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth  are  four  elements,  and  that 
they  are  more  simple  than  fiesh  and  bone  and  other  such  of  the  homoeomeriae, 
whereas  the  former  says  that  these  are  simple  and  are  elements,  while  earth 
and  fire  and  water  are  composite,  being  a  mixture  of  all  the  seeds  of  the 
homoeomeriae.*'     (Aristotle,  Oeti.  and  Cor.) 

The   homoeomeriae    are    assumed    to   be    eternal,  UDchange- 
The  Homoeo-     able,  infinitely  divisible,  and  of  continuous  exten- 

meriae      arc  •        . 

eternal,   un-  siuu  . 

and  continuous  "He  does  not  allow  that  void  exists  anywhere  in  things, 

in  space.  or  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  division  of  things.**  (Lucretiua) 

The  elements  are  moveable  in  space,  but  the  power  of  motion 
is  not  inherent  in  them ;  this  is  the  prerogative  of  a  special  kind 

of  matter  conceived  to  be  the  lightest  and  most 
tlJthl*univertai  ^o^ilc  of  elements,  and  which  is  always  present 
presence  of  along  with  any  other  kind  of  matter,  moving  not 
element.  Only  itself  but  also  the  matter  associated  with  it. 

The  cosmogony  of  Anaxagoras  consists  in  the 
assumption  of  a  mixture  (filyfjua)  in  which  the  division  and  the 
confusion  of  the  homoeomeriae  being  carried "  to  an  infinite 
degree,  no  special  quality  asserts  itself,  and  fix)m  which  by 
separation  arise  the  diflferent  substances,  this  evolution  being 
guided  by  an  organising  intelligence,  not  inherent  but  detached 

and  independently  existent.  This  "  j/oOv  "  it  is  that 
Anaxagoras.^      makcs  the  system  of  Anaxagoras  metaphysically  and 

ethically  so  interesting;  fix>m  the  physical  point  of 
view  it  constitutes  a  sharp  antithesis  to  the  hylozoism  of  the 
Ionian  school  as  well  as  to  the  materialism  of  the  Atomistic 
school. 

'*  ...were  it  never  so  true  that  it  is  out  of  some  single  element  or  even  of 
several  that  all  life  and  death  proceed,  yet  why  should  such  changes  occur  at 
all  and  what  is  the  cause  of  these  changes  ?  for  of  course  the  subject  itself' 
cannot  of  itself  make  any  change  in  itself.  No  Unitarian  Materialist  had  the 
foi'tune  to  discern  any  such  cause,... nor  again  did  it  seem  satisfactory  to 
entrust  such  an  important  matter  to  haphazard  or  spontaneous  development. 
And  so  when  someone  said  that  Intelligence  was  present  in  Nature  just  as  it 
is  in  Animals  and  was  the  cause  of  this  universe  and  its  wonderfully  perfeoi 
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order,  it  was  the  appearance  of  a  rational  inan....Anaxagora8  is  the  first  we 
know  of  who  clearly  and  unmistakeably  embraced  this  theory."  (Aristotle, 
Metaphysies,)  ^ 

Three  names  are  associated  with  the  promulgation  amongst 
the  Greeks  of  an  atomistic  view  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of 

matter :  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus. 
The  Atomutic  Qf  Lcucippus  we  know  but  little,  not  even  the 

Leucippus,  '  names  of  his  writings.  Tradition  has  closely  allied 
and^Bpicuras.      tim   with    Democritus,    whose    fellow-citizen    and 

teacher  he  is  supposed  to  have  been,  the  philosophy 
of  ~these  two  thinkers  being  generally  treated  as  one  and  the 
same  and  as  belonging  to  both. 

Democritus  {drc,  460 — 360)  was  bom  in  Abdera,  a  town  in 
Thrace,  whither  he  returned  after  many  and  long  journeys.  By 
education  and  travel  he  equipped  himself  with  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  his  time,  and  could  say  of  himself: 

"  Among  all  my  contemporaries  I  have  travelled  over  the  largest  portion 
of  the  earth  in  search  of  things  the  most  remote,  and  have  seen  the  most 
climates  and  countries,  heard  the  largest  number  of  thinkers,  and  no  one  has 
excelled  me  in  geometric  constgigtion  and  demonstration — not  even  the 
geometers  of  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  I  spent  in  all  five  years  as  a  guest" 

He  is  supposed  to  have  written  a  very  great  deal,  his  chief 
work  being  the  "Great  Universe"  (fjL€ya<:  BiaKoa-fio^:) ;  but  the 
merestJragments  only  have  come  down  to  us,  and  our  knowledge 
of  his  philosophy  is  derived  chiefly  from  Aristotle  and  com- 
mentaries. 

His  system  was  most  unpopular  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation 
and  for  long  after,  and  when  more  than  200  years  later  it  was 
revived,  it  was  in  the  form  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  into  which 
it  had  been  absorbed. 

Epicurus  (341 — 270),  bom  at  Samos,  an  island  in  the  Aegean 
Sea  near  Asia  Minor,  at  a  very  early  age  studied  the  works  of 
Democritus.  He  taught  in  various  places,  and  finally  in  Athens, 
which  he  had  already  visited  as  a  youth  and  where  he  founded 
the    school   which    is    named   after  its  garden^      His   Natural 

^  An  ancient  and  a  modem  estimate  of  Epicurus  may  find  a  place  here ;  '*  When 
human  life  to  view  lay  foully  prostrate  upon  earth  crushed  down  under  the  weight 
of  religion,  who  showed  her  head  from  the  quarters  of  Heaven  with  hideous  aspect 
lowering  upon  mortals,  a  man  of  Greece  ventured  first  to  lift  up  his  mortal  eyes  to 
her  face  and  first  to  withstand  her  to  her  face.  Him  neither  story  of  gods  nor 
thunderbolts  nor  Heaven  with  threatening  roar  could  quell,  but  only  stirred  up  the 
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Philosophy  met  with  exposition  in  the  poem  De  Renmi  Natura 

of  the  Roman,  Titus  Lucretius  Carus  (98 — 54),  a  man 
p<»ition*of  the  about  whose  life  we  know  practically  nothing  and 
pwioi?*h  whose  claim  to  any  independent  philosophy  has  been 

justly  repudiated,  but  who  has  handed  down  to  us 
another's  philosophy  in  a  form  resplendent  with  imagery,  such  as 
never  before  and  never  since  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
naturalistic  scheme  of  the  universe. 

"Epicurus  declares  that  the  right  study  of  nature  must  not  arbitrarily 
propose  new  laws,  but  must  everywhere  base  itself  upon  actually^  observ^ 
facte.  So  soon  as  we  abandon  the  way  of  observation,  we  have  lost  the  Waces 
of  nature,  and  are  straying  into  the  region  of  idle  fantasies.  In  other  respects 
Epicurus'  theory  of  nature  is  almost  entirely  that  of  Democritus."  (Lange, 
History  of  Materialism.) 

In  the  account  of  the  Greek  atomistic  doctrine  about  to  be 
given,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  strictly  separate  or  differentiate 
the  Epicurean  from  the  Democritean.  All  the  parts  will  be 
omitted  which  deal  with  life,  the  soul,  and  the  relations  between 
men  and  gods ;  that  is  the  very  parts  which  for  Epicurus  are  the 
main  object,  and  to  which  the  physical  conception  of  matter — that 
which  the  chemist  is  mainly  concerned  with — is  but  subsidiary. 

The  characteristic  tenets  of  the  atomistic  view  of  the  con- 
stitution of  matter  and  of  the  production  of  the  substances  such 
as  we  apprehend  them,  may  all  be  found  included  ix^.  postulates 
concerning : 

Firstly :  The  ultimate  constituents  of  matter  termed  "  atoms/* 
which  are  eternal  and  unchangeable;  which  are  characterised  by 
size,  form,  and  situation;  and  which  by  their  combination  form 
the  substances  of  the  world. 

Secondly:    The  motion  inherent  in  the  atoms. 

more  the  eager  courage  of  his  soul,  filling  him  with  desire  to  be  the  first  to  burst 
the  fast  bars  of  nature's  portals.  Therefore  the  living  force  of  Jhis  soul  gained  the 
day :  on  he  passed  far  beyond  the  flaming  walls  of  the  world  and  traversed  throughout 
in  mind  and  spirit  the  immeasurable  universe ;  whenoe  he  retams  a  conqueror  to 
tell  us  what  can,  what  cannot  come  into  being;  in  short  on  what  principle  each 
thing  has  its  powers  defined,  its  deepset  boundary  mark."     (Lucretius.) 

'*In  Athens  he  bought  a  garden,  where  he  dwelt  with  his  disciples.  It  is  said  to 
have  borne  as  an  inscription,  *  Stranger,  here  will  it  be  well  with  tbee:  here  pleasure 
is  the  highest  good.'  Here  lived  Epicurus  with  his  followers,  temperately  and 
simply,  in  harmonicas  effort,  in  heartfelt  friendship,  as  in  a  united  family.  By  his 
will  he  bequeathed  the  garden  to  his  school,  which  for  a  long  time  still  had  its 
centre  there.  The  whole  of  antiquity  furnishes  no  brighter  and  purer  example  of 
fellowship  than  that  of  Epicurus  and  his  school."    (Lange,  History  of  Materialistn.) 
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Thirdly:  The  existence  of  void,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
displacements  and  combinations  of  the  atoms  become  possible. 

What  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  conceptions  under  each  of 
these  divisions  was,  and  how  these  were  brought  into  accordance 
with  the  fiacts  observed,  can  be  best  gathered  by  hearing  directly 
the  report  of  Aristotle  and  Lucretius.  This  method  is  necessarily 
a  long  one  but  otherwise  its  advantages  are  obvious. 

I.     The  existence  and  the  properties  of  atoms. 

The  Atomivtlc 

'  ***»*J*>«'>phy-  1,     AH    substances    are    primarily    formed    of 

I.     The   exist-  ^  ^ 

ence   and    the       atomS. 
properties     of 

atoms.  «  Democritus  and  Leucippus  s^y  that  all  things  are  oom- 

'-  A"  "u^-  posed  of  indivisible  bodies,  and  that  these  are  infinite  both 
lily  ^ormedTof  ^Q  number  and  in  their  forms,  and  that  the  differences 
atoms.  between  things  are  due  to  the  elements  of  which  thej  are 

composed  and  to  the  position  and  arrangement  of  these 
elements."    (Aristotle,  Gen,  and  Car,) 

2.  These  atoms  are  so  small  that  they  are  incapable  of  being 
sensually  realised,  but  this  is  no  argument  against  their  reality, 

as  there  are  plenty  of  instances  of  substances  which 
are  too  small  we  know  to  exist  though  they  are  present  as  such 
^nd<Mi  by'the     Small  particlcs  as  not  to  be  perceived : 

aenses. 

"  After  the  revolution  of  many  years  a  ring  is  thinned  on 
the  imderside  by  wearing,  the  dripping  from  the  eaves  hollows  a  stone,  the 
bent  ploughshare  of  iron  imperceptibly  decreases  in  the  fields,  and  we  behol^ 
the  stone-paved  streets  worn  down  by  the  feet  of  the  multitude ;  the  bras^ 
statues  too  at  the  gates  show  their  right  hands  to  be  wasted  by  the  touch  of 
the  numerous  passers  by  who  greet  them.  These  things  then  we  see  are 
lessened,  after  they  are  thus  worn  down ;  but  what  bodies  depart  at  a,ny 
given  time  hature  has  jealously  shut  out  the  means  of  seeing.  Lastly  the 
bodies  which  time  and  nature  add  to  things  by  little  and  little,  constraining 
them  to  grow  in  due  measure,  no  exertion  of  the  eye-sight  can  behold ; 
aJid  so  too  wherever  things  grow  old  by  age  and  decay,  and  when  rocks 
hanging  over  the  sea  are  eaten  away  by  the  fine  salt  spray,  you  cannot 
see  what  they  lose  at  any  given  moment.  Nature  therefore  works  by 
imseen  bodies."    (Lucretius.) 

3.     Matter  itself  is  eternal  and  indestructible, 

are  indestruc-       ^^^  8^  ^^C  the  atomS. 
tible. 

'^  ...the  law  of  nature  whose  first  principle  we  shall  begin 
by  thus  stating,  nothing  is  ever  gotten  out  of  nothing  by  divine  power."  (Ibid.) 

F.  16 
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This  statement  is  supported  by  the  argument  of  permanency 
in  nature. 

"...if  things  came  from  nothing,  any  kind  might  be  born  of  anything, 
nothing  would  require  seed.  Men  for  instance  might  rise  out  of  the  sea,  the 
scaly  race  out  of  the  earth,  and  birds  might  burst  out  of  the  8ky...any  tree 
might  bear  any  fhiit...nor  would  time  be  required  for  the  growth  of  things... 
little  babies  would  at  once  grow  into  men,  and  trees  in  a  moment  would  rise 
and  start  out  of  the  ground.  But  none  of  these  events  it  is  plain  ever  comes 
to  pass,  since  all  things  grow  step  by  step,... so  that  you  may  be  sure  that  all 
things  increase  in  size  and  are  fed  out  of  their  own  matter.*'  *'  Again  unless 
matter  had  been  eternal,  all  things  before  this  would  have  utterly  returned 
to  nothing  and  whatever  things  we  see  would  have  been  bom  anew  from 
nothing... for  we  see  that  anything  is  more  quickly  destroyed  than  again 
renewed."  " . .  .those  which  are  first-beginnings  of  things  no  force  can  quench : 
they  are  sure  to  have  the  better  by  their  solid  body — these  can  neither  be 
broken  in  pieces  by  the  stroke  of  blows  from  without  nor  have  their  texture 
undone  by  aught  piercing  to  their  core  nor  give  way  before  any  other  kind  of 
assault....  First-beginnings  therefore  are  of  solid  singleness,  massed  together 
and  cohering  closely  by  means  of  least  parts,  not  compounded  out  of  a  union 
of  those  parts,  but,  rather,  strong  in  everlasting  singleness.  From  them 
nature  allows  nothing  to  be  torn,  nothing  further  to  be  worn  away,  reserving 
them  as  seeds  for  things."     {Ibid,) 

4.     The  atoms  are  unchangeable,  which  involves  the  property 

of  indivisibility.     The  quotations  just  given  bear  as 

are  unchangc-     much  if  not  more  on  the  indivisibility  of  the  atoms 

vUibi^**  *"^*       ^  ^^  ^^^^  indestructibility,  and  the  following  may 

be  added: 

"  Democritus  says  that  no  one  of  the  first  elements  can  arise  out  of  any 
other,  but  that  nevertheless  the  common  primitive  matter,  differing  in  the 
size  and  form  of  its  parts,  is  the  principle  of  them  all."    (Aristotle,  Phyiics,) 

"  ...Since  by  the  laws  of  nature  it  stands  decreed  what  they  (these  things) 
can  each  do  and  what  they  cannot  do,  and  since  nothing  is  chang6d^^^|ll 
things  are  so  constant... they  must  sure  enough  have  a  body  of  unchai^PRe 
matter  also.  For  if  the  first  beginnings  of  things  could  in  any  way  be  van- 
quished  and  changed,  it  would  be  then  imcertain  too  what  could  and  what 
could  not  rise  into  being,  in  short  on  what  principle  each  thing  has  its  powers 
defined,  its  deepset  boundary  mark."    (Lucretius.) 

_,.      ,  5.     The  atoms  diflfer  from  each  other  in  shape, 

5.    The  atoms  *     ' 

diifer    from        gize  and  arrangement. 

shape, si«and  The  quotation  from  Aristotle  given  above  shows 

arrangremcnt.       j^^^  ^j^^  atomistic  philosophy  assumed  but  one  kind 

of  matter,  which  according  to  differences  in  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  individual  particles,  the  "atoms"  of  Democritus,  the  "first- 
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beginnings"  of  Lucretius,  formed  the  ultimate  constituents  of 
the  diflferent  elements.  Further  testimony  is  afforded  by  the 
passages  : 

'*  Now  mark  and  next  in  order  apprehend  of  what  kind  and  how  widely 
differing  in  their  forms  are  the  beginnings  of  all  things,  how  varied  by 
manifold  diversities  of  shape....  And  quickly  as  we  see  wines  flow  through 
a  strainer,  sluggish  oil  on  the  other  hand  is  slow  to  do  so,  because  sure  enough 
it  consists  of  elements  either  larger  in  size  or  more  hooked  and  tangled  in  one 
another....  The  things  which  are  able  to  affect  the  senses  pleasantly,  consist 
of  smooth  and  round  elements ;  while  all  those  on  the  other  hand  which  are 
found  to  be  bitter  and  harsh,  are  held  in  connexion  by  particles  that  are  more 
hooked  and  for  this  reason  are  wont  to  tear  open  passages  into  our  senses 
and  in  entering  in  to  break  through  the  body....  Again  things  which  look 
hard  and  dense  must  consist  of  particles  more  hooked  together,  and  be  held 
in  union  because  compacted  throughout  with  branch-like  elements....  Those 
things  which  are  liquid  and  of  fluid  body  ought  to  consist  more  of  smooth 
and  round  elements."    {Ibid.) 

**  ...these  philosophers  say  that  the  varieties  in  their  elements  are  the 
causes  of  all  other  things.  These  varieties  they  say  are  but  three  in  number, 
varieties  of  form,  varieties  of  arrangement  and  varieties  of  position,... for 
instance  A  differs  from  N  in  shape,  AN  from  NA  in  arrangement,  and  Z 
from  N  in  position  merely."    (Aristotle,  Metaphysics.) 

^  §.,    The  qualities  of  all  substances  depend  on  the  kind  of  the 

constituent  atoms  and  on  their  arrangement,  though 

pertiesandthe      the  properties  of  matter  such  as  we  apprehend  by 

^T^onlliHtuent     ^^^  senscs  are  not  due  to  the  properties  of  the  atoms 

atoms    deter-     thcmselves  but  to  the  manner  of  their  combination. 

mine  the  pro- 
perties of  all 
substances. 


*^  Bodies  again  are  partly  first>beginnings  of  things,  partly 
those  which  are  formed  of  a  union  of  first-beginnings....  And 
it  of^^nakes  a  great  difference  with  what  things  and  in  what  position  the 
sai^^Blt'beginnings  are  held  in  union  and  what  motions  they  mutually 
iij^pHRknd  receive ;  for  the  same  make  up  heaven,  sea,  lands,  rivers,  sun ; 
the  \&WB  make  up  com,  trees,  living  things ;  but  they  are  mixed  up  with 
differentxhings  and  in  different  ways  as  they  move.  Nay  you  see  throughout 
even  in  tnese  verses  of  ours  many  elements  common  to  many  words,  though 
you  must  needs  admit  that  the  lines  and  words  differ  one  from  the  other  both 
in  meaning  and  in  the  sound  wherewith  they  sound.  So  much  can  elements 
effect  by  a  mere  change  of  order,  but  those  elements  which  are  the  first- 
beginnings  of  things  can  bring  with  them  more  combinations  out  of  which 
different  things  can  severally  be  produced."    (Lucretius.) 

"Democritus  and  Leucippus  after  conceiving  the  forms,  produce  change 
and  generation  from  them ;  deriving  birth  and  destruction  fr*om  their  sejiaration 
and  concretion,  and  change  from  their  arrangement  and  position."   (Aristotl^A 
Gen.  and  Cor.)  tf^ 
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II.     The  atoms  are  constantly  in  motion  and  this 
tion  ^of   "the     wio^ion  is  a  property  inherent  in  them, 

to**an* inherent  "Some  have  recourse  to  an  energy  that  is  always  in 

property.  action,  as  Leucippus  and   Plato ;  for  they  maintain  that 

motion  is  always  in  existence :  but  why,  and  in  what  way,  they 
do  not  state,  nor  how  this  is  the  case,  nor  do  they  assign  the  cause  for  this 
perpetuity  of  motion."    (Aristotle,  MetaphyncB.) 

"Solid  bodies  of  matter  fly  about  for  ever  unvanquished  through  all 
time....  The  first-beginnings  of  things  move  first  of  themselves....  No  rest  is 
given  the  first  bodies  throughout  the  unfathomable  void,  but  driven  on  rath^" 
in  ceaseless  -and  varied  motion  they  partly,  a^r  they  have  pressed  together, 
rebound  leaving  great  spaces  between,  while  in  part  they  are  so  dashed  awa,y 
after  the  stroke  as  to  leave  but  small  spaces  betweeu.**    (Lucretius.) 

The  motion  of  these  particles  is  illustrated  by  the  familiar 
spectacle  of  the  motion  of  the  motes  in  a  sunbeam : 

"  Of  this  truth,  even  as  I  relate  it,  we  have  a  representation  and  picture 
always  going  on  before  our  eyes  and  pi'esent  to  us ;  observe  whenever  the 
rays  are  let  in  and  pour  the  sunlight  through  the  dark  chambers. of  houses  : 
you  will  see  many  minute  bodies  in  many  ways  through  the  apparent  void 
mingle  in  the  midst  of  the  light  of  the  rays,  and  as  in  never-ending  conflict 
skirmish  and  give  battle  combating  in  troops  and  never  halting,  driven  about 
in  frequent  meetings  and  partings.''    {Ibid,) 

Combination  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  coalescence  between 

the  moving  particles.    To  the  original  Democritean  conception  of 

purely  accidental  collisions  between  the  atoms  moving  in  straight 

")     lines  Epicurus  adds  the  assumption  of  a  sligh^dg2]UAtiU)>^  fron^ 

y^i^  i     rectilinear  motion  in  order  to  better  account  fo~uch  coalescence : 

^*  When  bodies  are  borne  downwards  sheer  through  void,  at  quite  uncertain 
times  and  uncertain  points  of  space  they  s^jgn^e  a  little  from  their  equal 
poise :  you  just  and  only  just  can  call  it  a  change  of  inclination.  If  Uiey 
were  not  used  to  swerve,  they  all  would  fall  down,  like  drops  of  rain,  though 
the  deep  void,  and  no  clashing  would  have  been  begotten,  nor  blow  produced 
among  the  first-beginnings  :  thus  nature  never  would  have  produced  aught.* 
(DM,) 

That  a  state  of  rest  of  a  material  substance,  as  we  perceive  it 
by  our  senses,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  continuous  motioiil 
of  its  ultimate  constituent  particles,  has  been  demonstrated  by. 
Lucretius  by  means  of  splendid  imagery  still  used  for  the  samel 
purpose : 

"  And  herein  you  need  not  wonder  at  this,  that  though  the  first-b^nnings( 
of  things  are  all  in  motion,  yet  the  sum  is  seen  to  rest  in  supreme  re 
unless  where  a  thing  exhibits  motions  with  its  individual  body.    For  all 
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nature  of  first  things  lies  far  away  from  our  senses  beneath  their  ken  ;  and 
therefore  since  they  are  themselves  beyond  what  you  can  see,  they  must 
withdraw  from  sight  their  motions  also ;  and  the  more  so  that  the  things 
which  we  can  see,  do  yet  often  conceal  their  motions  when  a  great  distance 
off.  For  often  the  woolly  flocks  as  they  crop  the  glad  pastures  on  a  hill, 
creep  on  whither  the  grass  jewelled  with  fresh  dew  summons  and  invites  each, 
and  the  lambs  fed  to  the  full  gambol  and  playfully  butt ;  all  which  objects 
appear  to  us  from  a  distance  to  be  blended  together  and  to  rest  like  a  white 
spot  on  a  green  hill.  Again  when  mighty  legions  fill  with  their  movements 
all  parts  of  the  plains  waging  the  mimicry  of  war,  the  glitter  then  lifts  itself 
up  to  the  sky  and  the  whole  earth  round  gleams  with  brass  and  beneath 
a  noise  is  raised  by  the  mighty  trampling  of  men  and  the  mountains  stricken 
by  the  shouting  re-echo  the  voices  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  horsemen  fly 
about  and  suddenly  wheeling  scour  across  the  middle  of  the  plains,  shaking 
them  with  the  vehemence  of  their  charge.  And  yet  there  is  some  spot  on  the 
high  hills,  seen  from  which  they  appear  to  stand  still  and  to  rest  on  the 
plains  as  a  bright  spot."    {Ibid,) 

III.     The  atoms  are  separated  from  each  other  by  void. 


t( 


'But  Leucippus  and  his  disciple  Democritus  say  that  the  fiill  and  the  empty 

exist  as  the  primary  elements  of  the  world....  And... they 

III.    The  exit-      gj^y  ^^^  ^jj^  empty  has  an  existence  equally  real  as  material 

postulated.  body  (each  being  a  primary  element  of  the  universe)  and 

these  two  elements  they  say  are  the  causes  of  things.'* 
(Aristotle,  Metaphydca,) 

Aristotle  gives  the  proofs  from  reason  and  from  experience 
that  were  adduced  by  the  atomistic  philosophers  in  support  of 
the  existence  of  void: 

*'  Those  who  affirm  the  existence  of  void  argue  more  legitimately.    One 
thing  they  say  is  that  there  could  be  no  movement  in  space  if  there  were  no 

void  ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  the  full  to  admit  anything  into 
(X)  Motion  re-  itself.  If  it  were  to  admit  anything  and  there  were  to 
utenceofvoid.      be  two  things  in  the  same  place,  it  would  be  possible  for 

there  to  be  any  number  whatever  of  bodies  in  the  same 
place.  But  if  this  is  possible,  then  the  smallest  thing  may  contain  the 
largest.    This  is  one  way  in  which  they  argue  the  existence  of  void,  but  there 

is  another....  They  say  that  all  increase  of  bulk  depends  on 
tenceof  voidis  void ;  for  food  is  a  body,  and  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the 
required  in  the  same  space.  And  they  adduce  as  evidence  the  case  of  ashes*, 
expansion.  which  can  take  in  as  much  water  as  the  empty  vessel." 

(Aristotle,  Physics,) 
''  All  nature  as  it  exists  by  itself  has  been  founded  on  two  things  :  there 
cure  bodies  and  there  is  void  in  which  these  bodies  are  placed  and  through 

^  A  famous  instance  of  what  Aristotle  quotes  as  fact  and  as  the  result  of 
obaerratioii. 
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which  they  move  about....  All  things  are  not  on  all  aides  jammed  together 
and  kept  in  by  body:  there  is  also  Yoid  in  things....  If  there  were  not  void, 
things  oould  not  move  at  all ;  for  that  which  is  the  property  of  body,  to  let 
and  hinder,  would  be  present  to  all  things  at  all  times ;  nothing  therefore 
could  go  on,  since  no  other  thing  would  be  the  first  to  give  way....  In  rocks 
and  caverns  the  moisture  of  water  oozes  through,  and  all  things  weep  with 
abundant  drops....  Food  distributes  itself  through  the  whole  body  of  living 
things....  Now  if  there  are  no  void  parts,  by  what  way  can  the  bodies  severally 

pass  1  you  would  see  it  to  be  quite  impossible.  Once  more, 
(3)    The  cxia-      ^jjy  ^q  ^^  gg^  q^^  thing  surpass  another  in  weight  thoueh 

tence   of   void  /.  .        .      «     t?   ^  .^   A™    ...  \   i.   j       • 

is  required  to  not  larger  in  Size?  For  if  there  is  just  as  much  body  m 
account  for  ^  ball  of  wool  as  there  is  in  a  lump  of  lead,  it  is  natural  it 
dcnsi^?*"     "      should  weigh  the  same,  since  the  property  of  body  is  to  weigh 

all  things  downwards,  while  on  the  contrary  the  nature  of 
void  is  ever  without  weight.  Therefore  when  a  thing  is  just  as  large,  yet  is 
found  to  be  lighter,  it  proves  sure  enough  that  it  has  more  of  void  in  it ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  that  which  is  heavier  shows  that  there  is  in  it  more 
of  body  and  that  it  contains  within  it  much  less  of  void.  Therefore  that 
which  we  are  seeking  with  keen-sighted  reason  exists  sure  enough,  mixed  up 
in  things  ;  and  we  call  it  void."    (Lucretius.) 

This  then  is  the  case  for  the  atomistic  philosophy.  That 
which  differentiated  and  absolutely  separated  it  from  the  other 
views  held  contemporarily  is  the  assumption  of  the  finite  divisi- 
bility of  matter  and  of  the  existence  of  void.  On  this  point 
Lucretius,  summarising  the  tenets  of  the  anti-atomistic  school, 
says: 

**  They  have  banished  void  from  things  and  yet  assign  to  them  motions 
and  allow  things  soft  and  rare,  air,  sun,  fire,  earth,  living  things,  com,  and 
.  yet  mii  not  up  void  in  their  body ;  next  they  suppose  that 

points  of  the  there  is  no  limit  to  the  division  of  bodies  and  no  stop  set 
atomistic  phi-  to  their  breaking  and  that  there  exists  no  least  at  ^  in 
^^-^P*^^-  things." 

The  atomistic  school  aimed  at  explaining  not  only  the  physics 
of  the  universe,  but  also  all  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death,  by 
the  properties  inherent  in  matter.  In  absolute  contrast  to  this 
materialistic  scheme  is  the  idealistic  one  of  Plato. 
""  Plato  (427 — 344),  by  birth  an  Athenian,  a  pupil  of  Socrates 
and  well  acquainted  also  with  the  philosophical   tenets   of  the 

Heraclitean,  Eleatic  and  Pythagorean  schools,  devoted 

Plato.  himself  after  years  spent  in  travel  to  philosophical 

teaching  in  his  native  town;  the  groves  of  Academus 

where  it  met  gave  its  name  to  that  celebrated  school  which  for 
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centuries  has  been  known  as  that  of  the  "Academy."  Plato's 
contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  the  natural  sciences  is  contained 
mainly  in  the  dialogue,  the  TxTnaeubS.  ^ 

To   Plato   the   individual   things  and   occurrences  were   but 
transitory  and  unreal,  the  abstract  idea  of  them  was  the  eternal, 

the  real.  Hence  he  conceived  the  aim  of  philosophy 
idJSstic  ^  ^  ^^^  study  of  these  ideas,  the  discovery  of  the 

^"**rim!la~  abiding  principles  of  which  the  phenomena  and 
eiemente  of  things  of  this  world  wcrc  but  the  images;  the  study 
the  primal  of  these  phenomena  and  of  the  things  themselves 

Si^°*8oevcr!     ^^^  thevr  classification  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 

but  was  to  serve  not  as  an  end,  only  as  a  means  for 
learning  something  concerning  that  abiding  and  perfect  principle 
of  which  they  are  the  temporary  and  imperfect  indications : 

"Plato  from  youth  upwards  had  been  familiar... with  the  opinions  of 
Heraclitus  and  his  school,  how  the  things  of  sense  one  and  all  together  are  in 
a  perpetual  flux,  and  that  no  precise  knowledge  about  them  is  possible... »He 
held  that... common  definition... was  an  impossibility  in  the  class  of  any 
sensible  objects,  inasmuch  as  they  are  changing  at  every  moment.  Such 
existences  {i.e,  such  things  as  cotdd  be  so  defined)  Plato  accordingly  called 
Ideas :  the  things  of  sense  he  held  to  be  apart  and  distinct  from  these,  and 
were  only  called  what  they  were  because  of  them :  for  that,  speaking  generally, 
those  things  which  were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  Ideas  existed  only 
by  virtue  of  *  participation.'...  And  since  the  Ideas  are  to  all  other  things 
the  causes  of  their  existence,  he  held  that  the  primal  elements  of  the  Ideas 
were  the  primal  elements  of  all  things  soever."    (Aristotle,  Metaphysics,) 

He  investigates  the  laws  of  matter  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
more  cFefiurly  ascertain  the  laws  of  spirit^. 

His  method  of  investigation  consists  in  the  propounding 
Hit  method  of  ^^  Certain  mathematical  doctrines  concerning  the 
•tudying  na-  parts  and  elements  of  the  universe:  "not  so  much 
tivc,  starting  as  Bsscrtions  concerning  physical  facts  of  which  the 
i  priori  mathe^  truth  or  falsehood  is  to  be  determined  by  reference 
^^ons  ""^d  ^  nature  herself,"  but  as  a  priori  truths.  The 
leading  to  the  rcsults  of  this  method  lead  to  the  following  con- 
tttito:  °'    "      ception  of  the  structure  of  matter : 

1.     The  elements  are  four  in  number. 


m 

1  The  Timaetu,  edited  by  B.  D.  Aroher-Hind.    Introduction,  p.  47. 
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'*  Now  that  which  came  into  being  must  be  material  and  such  as  can  be 

seen  and  touched.    Apart  from  fire  nothing  could  ever  become  visible,  nor 

without  something  solid  could  it  be  tangible,  and  solid  cannot 

«•«!.**!«.  till      ®^^®*  without  earth ;  therefore  did  God  when  he  set  about  to 

ments  are  four       ^,  j.»ia«.i  «  .*« 

in  number.  frame  the  body  of  the  universe  form  it  of  fire  and  of  earth... 

God... set... air  and  water l)etwixt  fire  and  earth,  and  making 

them  as  far  as  possible  exactly  proportional,  so  that  fire  is  to  air  as  air  to 

water,  and  as  air  is  to  water,  water  is  to  earth,  thus  he  compacted  and 

constructed  a  universe  visible  and  tangible.    For  these  reasons  and  out  of 

elements  of  this  kind,  four  in  number,  the  body  of  the  universe  was  created, 

being  brought  into  concord  through  proportion  i." 

a.    Matter  is  2.     Within  the  universe  matter  can  neither  be 

eternal.  created  nor  destroyed. 

The  whole  of  the  matter  available  for  creation  and  consisting 

of  the  four  elements  was  by  God  fashioned  into  the  shape  of 

a  perfect  sphere: 

"  nothing  went  forth  of  it  nor  entered  in  from  anywhere ;  for  there  was 
nothing.  For  by  design  was  it  created  to  supply  its  own  sustenance  by  its 
own  wasting." 

3.     The  regular  solids  are  assigned  to  the  forms  of  the  elements*. 

"  Let  us  assign  the  figures  that  have  come  into  being  in  our  theory  to  fire 
and  earth  and  water  and  air.    To  earth  let  us  give  the  cubical  form,  for 

earth  is  least  mobile  of  the  four  and  most  plastic  of 
3.  The  regu-  bodies  :  and  that  substance  must  possess  this  nature  in  the 
lar  solids  are  highest  degree  which  has  its  bases  most  stable.  Now  of  the 
JSmST^of  **the  triangles  which  we  assumed  as  our  starting-point  that  with 
elemenu.  equal  sides  is  more  stable  than  that  with  unequal ;  and  of  the 

surfaces  composed  of  the  two  triangles,  the  equilateral  quad- 
rangle necessarily  is  more  stable  than  the  equilateral  triangle....  Therefore 
in  assigning  this  to  earth  we  preserve  the  probability  of  our  accoimt ;  and 
also  in  giving  to  water  the  least  mobile  and  to  fire  the  most  mobile  of  those 
which  remain ;  while  to  air  we  give  that  which  is  intermediate.  Again  we 
shall  assign  the  smallest  figure  to  fire,  and  the  largest  to  water  and  the 
intermediate  to  air :  and  the  keenest  to  fire,  the  next  to  air,  and  the  third  to 
water.  Now  among  all  these  that  which  has  the  fewest  bases  must  naturally 
in  all  respects  be  the  most  cutting  and  keen  of  all,  and  also  the  most  nimble, 
seeing  it  is  composed  of  the  smallest  number  of  similar  parts ;  and  the 
second  must  have  these  same  qualities  in  the  second  degree,  and  the  third 
in  the  third  degree.  Let  it  be  determined  then,  according  to  the  right  account 
and  the  probable,  that  the  solid  body  which  has  taken  the  form  of  the 
pyramid  is  the  element  and  seed  of  fire ;  and  the  second  in  order  of  generation 
let  us  say  to  be  that  of  air,  and  the  third  that  of  water." 

^  The  translation  followed  in  this  as  in  all  subseqaent  quotations  from  the 
Timaeus  is  that  given  in  Mr  Aroher-Hind's  edition. 
'  For  diagrams  see  footnote  p.  351. 
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4.  The  elements  are  made  up  of  infinitely  small  particles, 
which  are  not  further  divisible. 

^'Now  all  those  bodies  we  must  conceive  as  being  so  small  that  each 
single  body  in  the  several  kinds  cannot  for  its  smallness  be  seen  by  us  at  all ; 
'    but  when  many  are  heaped  together  their  united  mass  is 
4.    The  dlvisi-      seen." 

ia  finite.  "There  is  this  difference  only  between  what  Plato  and 

Leucippus  say  on  this  point :  Leucippus  speaks  of  the 
indivisible  particles  as  solids,  and  Plato  as  surfaces,  and  while  Leucippus  says 
that  each  of  the  indivisible  solids  is  determined  by  forms  which  are  infinite 
in  number;  according  to  Plato  their  number  is  finite.  (This  is  the  only 
difference),  £>r  both  speak  of  indivisible  particles  and  say  they  are  determined 
by  forms."    (Aristotle,  Oen.  and  Cor,) 

5.  The  diflferences  between  the  various  kinds  of  the  same 
elements  are  due  to  differences  in  the  size  of  the  bounding  planes. 

**...fQr-the  fact  that  within  the  several  classes  different  kinds  exist  we 
must  ai^ign  as  its  cause  the  structure  of  the  elementary  triangles ;  it  does 
^  not  originally  produce  in  each  kind  of  triangle  one  and  the 

ki^**'*?'^S?*  same  size  only,  but  some  greater  and  some  less;  and  there 
Bame  eie-  are  just  SO  many  sizes  as  there  are  kinds  in  the  classes  :  and 

xnentary  sub-  when  these  are  mixed  up  with  themselves  or  with  oue  another, 
due  to  differ-  ^^  endless  diversity  arises,  which  must  be  examined  by  those 
ences  in  sixe  of  who  would  put  forward  a  probable  theory  concerning  nature... . 
partic?c«.**"*"*     ^f  ^^  there  are  many  kinds ;  for  instance  flame  and  that 

effluence  from  flame,  which  bums  not  but  gives  light  to  the 
eyes,  and  that  which  remains  in  the  embers  when  the  flame  is  out.... Of  water 
there  are  two  primary  divisions,  the  liquid  and  the  fusible  kind.  The  liquid 
sort  owes  its  nature  to  possessing  the  smaller  kinds  of  watery  atoms,  unequal 
in  size ;  and  so  it  can  readily  either  move  of  itself  or  be  moved  by  something 
else,  owing  to  its  lack  of  uniformity  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  its  atoms. 
But  that  which  consists  of  larger  and  imiform  particles  is  more  stable  than 
the  former  and  heavy,  being  stiffened  by  its  uniformity." 

6.  The  elements  are  capable  of  being  transformed  one  into 
another,  which  is  explained  by  the  bounding  surfaces  goin^  to 
form  other  solids. 

"What  we... have  named  water,  by  condensation,  as  we  suppose,  we  see 
turning  to  stones  and  earth ;  and  by  rarefying  and  expanding  this  same 

element   becomes  wind  and  air;    and   air  when   inflamed 

14       Thfc     ele» 

menu  may  be  becomes  fire  :  and  conversely  fire  contracted  and  quenched 
tran«muted  returns  again  to  the  form  of  air ;  also  air  concentrating  and 

^th  ^"^  *^*      condensing  becomes  cloud  and  mist ;  and  from  these  yet 

further  compressed  comes  flowing  water ;  and  from  water 
earth  and  stones  once  more  :  and  so,  it  appears,  they  hand  on  one  to  another 
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the  cycle  of  generation.  Thus  then  since  these  several  bodies  never  assume 
one  constant  form,  which  of  them  can  we  positively  affirm  to  be  really  this 
and  not  another  without  being  shamed  in  our  own  eyes  ?...  From  all  that  we 
have  already  said  in  the  matter  of  these  four  kinds,  the  facts  would  seem  to 
be  as  follows  :  When  earth  meets  with  fire  and  is  dissolved  by  the  keenness 
of  it,  it  would  drift  about,  whether  it  were  dissolved  in  fire  itself,  or  in  some 
mass  of  air  or  water,  until  the  parts  of  it  meeting  and  again  being  united 
become  earth  once  more  ;  for  it  never  could  pass  into  any  other  kind.  But 
when  water  is  divided  by  fire  or  by  air,  it  may  be  formed  again  and  become 
one  particle  of  fire  and  two  of  air  :  and  the  divisions  of  air  may  b^ome  for 
every  particle  broken  up  two  particles  of  fire^.  And  again  when  fire  is 
caught  in  air  or  in  waters  or  in  earth,  a  little  in  a  great  bulk,  moving  amid  a 
rushing  body,  and  contending  with  it  is  vanquished  and  broken  up,  two 
particles  of  fire  combine  into  one  figure  of  air ;  and  when  air  is  vanquished 
and  broken  small,  from  two  whole  and  one  half  particles  one  whole  figure  of 
water  will  be  composed." 

Fire  by  the  sharpness  of  its  angles  and  sides  is  enabled  to 
break  up  all  the  shapes  constituting  other  elements  into  tetrahedra, 
i,e,  change  them  into  fire,  but  on  the  other  hand  fire  can  change 
into  air  and  air  into  water  by  coalescence  into  the  forms  peculiar 
to  these. 

7.    The  existence  of  void  is  denied. 

^^^  Plato's  natural  philosophy  has  been  practically 

existence    of      without  influence  on  the  development  of  physical 

science ;  it  has  been  very  diflferent  with  that  of  his 
great  pupil  Aristotle  (384—322). 

From  Stagira  the  town  in  Northern  Greece  where  he  was  bom, 
Aristotle  takes  the  name  of  the  Stagirite.     Much  of  his  life  was 

spent  at  Athens.     In  his  youth  a  pupil  and  friend  of 
Arietotie.  Plato,  he  returned  to  Athens  after  a  long  absence, 

part  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  stay  at  the  court 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  where  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the  young 
Alexander.  At  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  in  the  vicinity  of 
Athens,  he  founded  the  school  called  the  Peripatetic.  This  name 
has  been  accounted  for  either  by  Aristotle's  habit  of  walking  to 
and  firo  during  the  delivery  of  his  lectures,  or  by  the  name  of  the 
lecture  place  (d  irepiiraro^).  Of  Aristotle  it  has  be^  said  aptly 
that  "  he  is  felt  to  be  so  mighty,  and  is  known  to  be  so  wxong." 
To  fiiUy  support  this  verdict  cannot  be  attempted  here,  mere 
indication  must  suffice. 


^  See  footnote  on  next  page. 
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The  scientist  of  to-day  feels  him  to  have  been  mighty  because 
it  was  he  who  after  a  period  of  night,  again  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  phjrsical  inquiries ;  because  he  undertook 
Aristotle's  and  Carried  out  the  gigantic  task  of  collecting  and 

greatness.  classifying  the  knowledge  of  his  time ;  and  above  all 

because  he,  first  of  all  men,  in  a  manner  wonderfiiUy 
clear  and  luminous  announced  the  principles  of  the  inductive 
method : 

"  In  direct  opposition  to  Plato,  who  denying  the  validity  of  the  senses, 
made  intuition  the  gi'ound  of  all  true  knowledge,  Aristotle  sought  his  basis 
in  sensuous  perception.  His  reliance  was  on  Experience  and  Induction,  the 
one  furnishing  the  particular  facts,  from  which  the  other  found  a  pathway  to 
general  facts  or  laws."    (G.  H.  Lewes,  Aristotle.) 

"Science  commences  when,  from  a  great  number  of  Experiences,  one  general 
conception  is  formed  which  will  embrace  all  similar  cases....  Thus  if  you 
know  that  a  certain  remedy  has  cured  Oalliajs  of  a  certain  disease,  and  that 
the  same  remedy  has  produced  the  same  effect  on  Socrates,  and  on  several 
other  persons,  that  is  Experience ;  but  to  know  that  a  certain  remedy  will 
cure  all  persons  attacked  with  disease  is  ScieTice :  for  Experience  is  the 
Knowledge  of  individual  things,  Science  is  that  of  Universals."  (Aristotle, 
Metaphytics.) 

"Those  who  have  devoted  themselves  more  to  the  study  of  nature  are 
better  able  to  establish  principles  more  widely  applicable,  though  they  who 
start  from  theories  without  examining  the  facts  and  take  into  account  only  a 
small  number  of  phenomena,  no  doubt  arrive  more  easily  at  their  conclusions.'' 
(Aristotle,  Oen.  and  Cor.) 

And  we  know  Aristotle  to  have  been  wrong  because  his  in- 
duction stopped  short  at  a  critical  point  and  lacked  the  control  of 

verification ;  because  when  he  had  reached  clearness 
The   weak-         g^jjj   gymmetrv  in  his   definitions  and  verbal   dis- 

nesses    and  ,         ,  •/  •' 

fallacies  of  the     tiuctions  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  he  accepted 
method.  thcse  without  heed  to  their  correspondence  with  the 

facts ;  and  because  he  considered  the  task  of  science 
completed  and  himself  in  the  possession  of  all  the  facts  required 
for  solving  its  problems,  thereby  imposing  a  finality  on  his  system 
which  in  the  hands  of  his  disciples  for  centuries  acted  as  a  check 
to  the  development  of  science. 

''Looked  at  in  a  general  way,  the  Aristotelian  Method  seems  to  be  the 
method  of  positive  science ;  but  on  closer  meditation  we  shall  detect  their 
germinal  difference  to  be  the  omission  in  Aristotle  of  the  principle  of  rigorous 
verification  of  each  inductive  step....  When  Aristotle  therefore  lays  down  as 
a  canon  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  generals  from  an  examination  of  parti- 
culars, his  canon,  admirable  indeed,  needs  to  be  accompanied  by  a  distinct 
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reoogDition  of  the  equal  necessity  of  verification."  (G.  H.  Lewes,  History  of 
Philosophy,) 

'^  He  imposed  many  arbitrary  rules  upon  nature  ;  being  everywhere  more 
careful  how  one  may  give  a  ready  answer,  and  make  a  positive  assertion,  than 
how  he  may  apprehend  the  variety  of  Nature... the  Physics  of  Aristotle  in 
general  sound  only  of  Logical  Terms....  He  corrupted  Natural  Philosophy  by 
his  Logic,  and  made  the  world  out  of  his  Categories....  The  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  after  having  by  hostile  confutations  destroyed  all  the  rest,... has  laid 
down  the  law  on  all  points ;  which  done,  he  proceeds  himself  to  raise  new 
questions  of  his  own  suggestion,  and  dispose  of  them  likewise ;  so  that 
nothing  may  remain  that  is  not  certain  and  decided ;  a  practice  which  holds 
and  is  in  use  among  his  successors."    (£«iCon,  Novum  Organum,) 

"  Averroes  (1126 — 1198)  of  Cordova  maintained  that  Aiistotle  carried  the 
sciences  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  measured  their  whole  extent,  and 
fixed  their  ultimate  and  permanent  boundaries.''  (Whewell,  History  of  the 
Indttctive  Sciences.) 

What  then  were  the  tenets  concerning  the  ultimate  consti- 
tution of  matter  that  Aristotle  left  with  that  impress  of  final  and 

complete  truth  that  made  them  for  so  long  a  fetter l;o 
Aristotelian         posterity  ?     His  treatise  on  Generation  Und  Corrup- 

tenets   con-  .  .  m      .  - 

cming  the         tiou  gives  US  most  information  on  this  point,  but  much 

conatTtution         is  also  Contained  in  ih^Physics  and  the  Meteorology.  ^ 

of  matter.  Shortly  summarised  these  may  be  taken  to  be :  '^^ 

1.  One  kind  of  unqualified  majbter  exists  which  is  the  carrier 
of  different  properties  and  is  never  disconnected  from  these. 

"  We  too  assert  that  there  is  one  primitive  matter  constituting  perceptible 
bodies,  but  that  it  has  no  existence  apart  from  these  bodies, 
X.  Matter  of  but  is  always  foimd  in  connection  with  the  one  or  the  other 
sociated  with  ^^  pairs  of  opp^ite  qualities ;  and  from  it  arise  the  so-called 
quaiitiea,  the  elements. .  .and  we  hold  that  matter,  the  carrier  of  opposing 
junctions  ^  of  qualities  and  insepar&ble  from  these,  is  the  principle  and  first 
which  give  rise      beginning  (of  things).    Thus  heat  does  not  serve  as  matter 

iutaunccs'*'**      ^^^  ^^^^»  "^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^*  ^^®  underlying  (principle)  is 

the  material  for  both."    {Gen.  and  Cor.) 

2.  For  some  reason  not  very  apparent  the  essential  properties 
of  which  this  fundamental  matter  acts  as  a  carrier  are  hot  and  its 

contrary  cold,  wet  and  its  contrary  dry;  ^and  the 
a.  The  four         possible  Combinations  in  sets  of  two  of  these  quali-  ' 

elements.  ties  give  rise  to  the  four  elements,  earth  and  fire, 

air  and  water,    i^^  \^ 

*'  Since  the  possible  combinations  of  four  are  six,  and  since  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  contraries  to  be  coupled  (for  hot  and  cold,  and  again  dry  and  moist 
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cannot  exist^it  is  clear  that  ihere  will  be  four  elemen^  combinations,  ^^ 
namely  hot  e^d  dry,  and  hot  afid  moist,  and  again  cold  and  moist,  and  cold  ^ 
and  dry.    This  is  in  complete  agreement  with  the  existence  of  the  apparently 
simple  bodies,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth ;  for  fire  is  hot  and  dry,  and  air  is 
moist  and  hot  (for  air  resembles  vapour),  and  water  is  cold  and  moist,  and 
earth  cold  and  dry."    {Oen,  and  Cor,) 

3.  The  different  kinds  of  the  same  element  are  due  to  different 
degrees  of  the  same  properties. 

3.  There  are  "Fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  (such  as  we  perceive  them)  axe 
varieties  of  the  not  simple  (bodies)  but  mixed.  The  simple  bodies  are  indeed 
which**are*due  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with  fire  etc.  such  as  we  perceive 
to  the  prepon-  them....  Still  in  a  general  way,  out  of  the  four  elements  each 
or  oSie*  oMhe  ^°®  belongs  to  one  of  the  qualities  (dry,  hot  etc.),  earth  be- 
esaential  longing  to  dry  rather  than  cold,  water  to  cold  rather  than 
characteristic  moist,  air  to  moist  rather  than  hot,  and  fire  to  hot  rather 

properties. 

than  dry."    {Gen,  and  Cor.) 

4.  The  elements  can  change  one  into  another. 

4.  The  eie-  "  3o  then  it  has  been  shown  that  any  one  of  the  elements 
menu  may  be.       can  arise  out  of  any  other."    (Gen.  and  Cor.) 

transmuted 

other?*°  ****  This  happens  owing  to  the  abstraction  of  certain 

qualities  and  the  substitution  of  others,  hence  an 
element  can  more  readily  change  into  one  with  which  it  has  one 
quality  in  common  (cold  water  to  cold  earth,  hot  fire  to  hot  air  etc.), 
than  into  one  completely  its  opposite  (hot  and  dry  fire  to  cold  and 
wet  water  etc.). 

5.  The  elements  are  separated  in  space. 

"Now  the  simple  bodies  being  four,  each  pair  belongs  to  one  of  the 
two   regions  severally  (of  the  universe) ;    fire  and  air  to 

5.  The  eie-  the  region  which  extends  towards  the  outer  limit  (of  the 
separated  *  universe),  and  earth  and  water  to  the  region  which  extends 
in  space.             towards  the  centra     Fire  and  earth  are  the  extremes  and 

are  the  purest,  water  and  air  are  intermediate  and  are 
less  pure."     {Gen.  and  Cor.) 

6.  Matter  is  capable  of  infinite  division. 

"  Generally  speaking,  if  a  thing  is  conceivably  infinitely  divisible,  nothing 
impossible  will  have  happened,  if  it  is  actually  so  divided,  for 

6.  The  divisi-  there  is  no  impossibility  in  its  being  divided  into  ten  thousand 
ter*^  infinite.'      times  ten  thousand,  although  perhaps  no  one  could  perform 

the  division."    {Gen,  and  Cor.) , 

7.  The  existence  of  void  is  denied  on  grounds  taken  both 
fi'om  reason  and  from  experience. 
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"  Further,  objects  when  thrown  continae  to  move  without  the  continued 
action  of  the  originator  of  the  motion ;  on  one  theory  this  is  due  to  the 

counterpressure  of  the  air  which  is  displaced,  on  another  to 

enc  Jof  vSd*r     ^^®  ^*^*'  *'^**  ^^®  *'^  ^*  displaces  itself  then  pushes  it  forward 
denied.  with  a  motion  more  rapid  than  the  original  innate  tendency 

of  the  object  pushed,  which  would  naturally  carry  it  to  its 
appropriate  region  (that  is,  which  would  make  it  fall  towards  the  centre)." 
(PAy#u».) 

The  survey  just  given  of  the  tenets  of  the  different  schools  of 
Greek  philosophy  on  the  subject  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
matter  contains  about  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  various 
conceptions  and  hypotheses  on  this  subject  that  the  human  mind 
is  capable  of  framing.  All  that  has  been  done  since  has  been 
essentially  a  repetition  of  the  old,  at  most  a  different  combination 
of  the  same  old  constituent  elements;  but  fortunately  for  the 
development  of  science,  aim  and  method  in  the  framing  and  in  the 
application  of  such  speculations  have  changed  completely.  Before 
tracing  the  history  of  these  hypotheses  through  the  middle  ages 
and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  seems  fit  to 
close  their  history  in  antiquity  by  some  evaluation  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Greek  philosophy,  which  is  practically  the  only  one  to  be 
considered  in  this  department.  This  cannot  be  done  better  than 
in  the  words  of  two  great  historians  of  the  subject:  Whewell 
and  Lange: 

"The  early  philosophers  of  Greece  entered  upon  the  work  of  physical 

speculation  in  a  manner  which  showed  the  vigour  and  confidence  of  the 

questioning  spirit,  as  yet  untamed  by  labour  and  reverses. 

W^heweirs  It  was  for  later  ages  to  learn  that  man  must  acquire  slowly 

disparagement     an^  patiently,  letter  by  letter  the  alphabet  in  which  natiire 
of  the  natural  •^i.  j.  i«  xi_cxj.jj.'t.j 

philosophy   of     wntes  her  answers  to  such  inquiries  ;  the  first  students  wished 
the  Greeks.         to  divine  at  a  single  glance  the  whole  import  of  her  book. 

They  endeavoured  to  discover  the  origin  and  principle  of  the 
universe....  The  rude  attempts  at  explanation  which  the  first  exercise  of  the 
speculative  faculty  produced  might  have  been  gradually  concentrated  and 
defined  so  as  to  fall  in  both  with  the  requisitions  of  the  reason  and  the 
testimony  of  the  senses.  But  this  was  not  the  direction  which  the  Greek 
speculators  took.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  they  had  introduced  into  their 
philosophy  any  abstract  and  general  conceptions,  they  proceeded  to  scrutinise 
these  by  the  intemt^l  light  of  the  mind  alone,  without  any  longer  looking 
abroad  into  the  world  of  sense.  They  ought  to  have  reformed  and  fixed  their 
usual  conceptions  by_ft}tfiPirvfttion  ;_thfiy  ""^y  ^"ftlyggfj  and  expand pd  thpim  by 
reQe^ipn  ;  they  ought  to  have  sought  by  trial  among  the  Notions  which 
passed  throttgh  their  mind,  some  one  which  admitted  of  an  exact  application 
to  Facts ;  they  selected  arbitrarily  and  consequently  erroneously  the  Notions 
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according  to  which  Facts  should  be  assembled  and  arranged ;  they  ought  to 
have  collected  clear  Fundamental  Ideas  from  the  world  of  things  by  inductive 
acts  of  thought,  they  only  derived  )%8ults  by  deduction  from  one  or  other  of 
their  familiar  conceptions....  The  whole  mass  of  the  Greek  philosophy  there- 
fore shrinks  into  an  almost  imperceptible  compass  when  viewed  with  reference 
to  the  progress  of  physical  knowledge."  (Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences.) 

"With  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  the  Hellenic  mind  was  united  an 
innate  ability  to  draw  inferences,  to  enmiciate  clearly  and  sharply  general 

propositions,  to  hold  firmly  and  surely  to  the  premisses  of  an 
Lange's  Inqmry,  and  to  arrange  the  results  clearly  and  luminously ; 

■PPf*^****®"  in  a  word,  the  gift  of  scientific  deduction.... A  great  work 
philosophy  of  bad  to  be  done  before  the  uncritical  accumulations  of  obeer- 
the  Greeks.  vations  and  traditions  could  be  transformed  into  our  fruitful 

method  of  experiment.  A  school  of  vigorous  thinking  must 
first  arise,  in  which  men  were  content  to  dispense  with  premisses  for  the 
attainment  of  their  immediate  end.  This  school  was  founded  by  the  Greeks, 
and  it  was  they  who  gave  us,  at  length,  the  most  essential  basis  of  deductive 
processes,  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  the  principles  of  formal  logic. 
The  apparent  inversion  of  the  natural  order,  in  the  fact  that  mankind  learnt 
to  deduce  correctly,  before  they  learnt  to  find  correct  starting-points  from 
which  to  reason,  can  be  seen  to  be  really  natural  only  from  a  psychological 
survey  of  the  whole  history  of  thought."    (Lauge,  History  of  Materialism,) 

These  verdicts  apparently  so  different  may  yet  both  be  accepted 
as  true  and  just. 

The  transmission  of  Greek  philosophy  to  the  natioQS  of  the 
West  has  been  the  work  of  the  Arabs,  who  after  their  conquest  of 

Spain  (711  A.D.),  "aspired  also  to  treasures  intellec- 
The  transmis-     ^^^1  ^  ^rts  and  sciences."     Arab  scholars  acted  as 

sion  of  the 

Aristotelian  translators  and  commentators  of  Aristotle,  and  set 
the  westf  °  the  example  of  absolute  submission  to  the  Peripa- 
tetic Philosophy.  The  physician  and  writer,  Averroes, 
translated  Aristotle  from  the  Syriac,  and  also  published  a  most 
important  commentary  on  his  works,  His  attitude,  destined  to 
remain  for  many  centuries  the  absolutely  dominant  one,  has  by 
himself  been  described  when  he  said : 

"Aristotle  initiated  and  perfected  all  the  sciences,  no  writer  before  him 
being  worthy  of  mention,  no  writer  after  him  having  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
centuries  added  anything  of  importance,  or  detected  any  serious  errors." 
(Quoted  in  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy.) 

But  it  would  seem  in  the  light  of  modem  research,  that,  whilst 
Aristotelianism  reigned  supreme,  the  other  systems  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, such  as  Platonism,  were  never  completely  neglected,  and 
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that  even  the  Atomistic  tenets  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus  formed 
the  basis  of  the  philosophy  professed  by  an  important  sect,  that  of 
the  Motekallemtn. 

For  the  chemist  it  is  of  most  importance  to  realise  that  it  was 
the  Arabs  who  not  only  contributed  enormously  to  the  increase  of 
chemical  knowledge,  but  who  also  made  the  first  systematic  effort 
to  explain  the  observed  diversities  in  matter  by  the  nature  of  the 
constituents  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  who  modified  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  four  elements  so  as  to  make  it 
available  for  this  purpose. 

For  many  centuries  after,  the  development  of  chemistry  was 
but  an  incident  in  the  history  of  alchemy;  Paracelsus  made  it 
the  servant  of  medicine ;  and  it  W€ts  only  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  its  claims  to  independent  existence 
became  recognised.  The  alchemical  endeavours  to  transmute  base 
metals  into  gold  are  quite  compatible  with  the  fundamental  idea 
of  Aristotelianism,  that  the  same  primordial  matter  carrying 
different  qualities  which  could  be  added  to  it  and  subtracted  from 
it  constitutes  the  different  substances  we  know. 

Geber^  the  great  eighth  century  Arabian  chemist,  who  added 
much  to  the  world's  knowle^e  of  chemical  facts,  and  who  was  a 

prolific  writer  {Summa  Perfectionis  Magisterii)  De 
The  contaibu-  Investigotwne  Perfectionis  Metallorum;  De  Investi- 
Arabs  to  the  gatioue  vet'itatis,  etc.),  developed  the  peripatetic 
of  chemietry.  couceptiou  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter,  so 
-  Geber  intro-  as  to  accouut  for  the  observed  differences  between 
"principfee"  *^®  various  metals  and  to  supply  a  theoretical  basis  ^ 
of  mercury  and      foj.  f\^Q  possibilitv  of  their  trausmutatiou.     The  four 

sulphur  to  ac-  -^  "^ 

count  for  the  elements  of  Aristotle  are  retained  as  the  ultimate 
differences  be-  Constituents,  but  the  substances  termed  mercury 
metSs.^'*^"*     and  sulphur  respectively  are  assumed  as  the  more 

proximate  ones;  mercury  being  the  vehicle  of  the 
qualities  of  ductility,  fusibility'and  lustre,  and  sulphur  the  bearer 
of  the  quality  of  combustibility.  The  conception  is,  that  the  metal 
exhibits  the  sum  of  the 'properties  of  its  constituents,  and  that  the 
differences  between  individual  metals  are  due  to  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  these  constituents  and  to  the  degree  of  purity  exhibited 
by  them.  This  mercury  and  sulphur  were  not  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  substances  bearing  these  names.     According  to 

*  Kopp,  Oesckickte  der  Chemie  in  der  neueren  Ztit  (p.  10).  . 

P.  17 
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this  view  the  change  of  one  metal  into  another  should  be  possible 
and  should  consist  in  the  addition  or  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  two 
constituents,  or  in  its  purification.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
enormous  an  advance  Geber's  theorising  is  on  that  of  Aristotle. 
His  h3rpothesis  allows  of  deductive  application  in  that  it  explains 
satisfactorily  a  whole  number  of  phenomena  exhibited  by  metals, 
e,g,  their  different  combustibility,  by  a  difference  in  the  relative 
amount  of  sulphur  contained  in  them.  Geber's  doctrine  was  for 
many  centuries  retained  in  its  original  form  and  afterwards  ex- 
tended, first  by  making  sulphur  and  mercury  the  proximate  con- 
stituents of  all  substances  and  not  of  metals  only,  and  later  by  the 

introduction  of  a  third  constituent  principle  or  ele- 
A  third  **  prin-      mcnt,  solL  representative  of  that  which  is  permanent 

Ciple"     salt     18  ,111  I  n    -i  T>  •!     XT      1 

added  to  Qe-  and  Unaltered  bv  the  action  of  heat.  Basil  Valen- 
and  aSphurT  tine  (sccond  half  of  the  fifteenth  century)  was  the 
Paraceisua  fi^st  to  definitely  teach  it,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 

^the^'Threl  Three  Principles  became  for  about  two  centuries 
principles"  dominant  in  the  science.  It  was  accepted  in  its 
matter.  entirety  by  Paracelsus  (1493-1541)  and  promulgated 

by  him  so  vigorously  as  to  become  associated  with 
his  name.  Whether  these  three  principles  were  •  accepted  by. 
chemists  instead  of  the  Aristotelian  elements  or  alongside  with 
these,  is  a  question  capable  of  being  answered  in  any  way  one 
pleases.  Elaborate  ambiguity,  direct  contradictions,  and  studied 
vagueness  are  the  characteristics  of  the  alchemical  style,  and  hence 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  "  prove  "  anything  by  quoting 
fix)m  these  writings,  but  the  following  is  an  exposition  of  one  view 
of  the  three  principles  and  of  their  relation  to  the  Aristotelian 
elements: 

"  Know  that  all  the  seven  Metalls  are  brought  forth  after  this  manner,  out 
of  a  threefold  matter,  viz.  Mercury,  Sulphur,  and  Salt,  yet  in  distinct  and 

peculiar  colours.... Now  this  is  not  to  bee  undecatood  so  that  of 
An  alchemical  every  Mercury,  every  Sulphur,  or  of  every  Salt,  the  7  Metalls 
the  relation  ^^X  ^  generated.... Concerning  the  generation  of  mineralls, 

between  **the  and  halfe  metalls,  nothing  else  need  bee  known  than  what 
and  Uie^^hree  ^*^  *^  ^^^  ^^  concerning  metalls,  viz.  that  they  are  in  like 
principles."  manner  produced  of  the  three  Principles,  viz.  Mercury,  Siil- 

phiu*,  and  Salt... and  yet  with  their  distinct  colours.*  The 
Generation  of  Gemmes  is  ft*om  the  subtilty  of  the  Earth  of  transparent  and 
crystalline  Mercury,  Sulphur  and  Salt,  even  according  to  their  distinct 
colours.     But  the  generation  of  common  stones  is  of  the  subtilty  of  Water,  of 
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mucilagenouB  Mercury,  Sulphur,  and  Salt"    (Paracelsus,  Of  the  Natu/re  of 
Things^  1637.) 

"...very  few  have  hitherto  showed  whence  the  Principles  arise,  and  it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  judge  of  any  of  the  principles,  or  anything  else,  whose  originall 
and  generation  is  unknowne....  Now  the  Principles  of  things,  especially  of 
Metalls,  according  to  the  ancient  Philosophers  are  two,  Sulphur  and  Mercury ; 
but  according  to  the  latter  Philosophers,  three :  Salt,  Sulphiur  and  Mercury. 
Now  the  originall  of  these  Principles  are  the  foure  elements.... There  are  foure 
Elements  and  every  one  of  these  foure  hath  in  its  center  another  element  by 
which  it  is  elementated :  and  these  are  the  four  statues  of  the  world,  sepa- 
rated from  the  chaos  in  the  creation  of  the  world  by  divine  wisdom ;  and 
these  uphold  the  fabric  of  the  world  by  their  contrary  acting  in  equality,  and 
proportion,  and  also  by  the  inclination  of  celestiall  virtues,  bring  forth  all 
things,  that  are  within,  and  upon  the  earth.... We  will  now  descend  imto  the 
Principles  of  things.... But  how  they  are  produced  of  the  foure  elements,  take 
it  thus.... The  Fire  began  to  act  upon  the  Aire,  and  produced  Sulphur,  the 
Aire  also  began  to  act  upon  the  Water,  and  brought  forth  Mercury,  the  Water 
also  began  to  act  upon  the  Earth  and  brought  forth  Salt.  But  the  Earth 
since  it  had  nothing  to  work  upon,  brought  forth  nothing,  but  that  which 
was  brought  forth  continued  and  abided  in  it.  Wherefore  there  became  only 
three  Principles,  and  the  Earth  was  made  the  Nurse  and  Mother  of  the  rest. 
Thebe  three  things  are  in  all  things,  and  without  them  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world,  or  ever  shall  bee  naturally.... These  three  Principles  are  altogether 
necessary  because  they  are  the  near  matter.... The  remote  are  the  four 
elements  out  of  which  God  alone  is  able  to  create  things.  Leave  therefore 
the  Elements,  because  out  of  them  thou  shalt  do  nothing,  neither  canst  thou 
out  of  them  produce  anything  but  these  three  Principles,  seeing  Nature 
herselfe  can  produce  nothing  else  out  of  them.  If  therefore  thou  canst  out 
of  the  Elements  produce  nothing  but  these  three  Principles,  wherefore  then  is 
that  vaine  labour  of  thine  to  seeke  after,  or  to  endeavour  to  make  that' Which 
Nature  hath  already  made  to  thy  hands  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  goe  three  mile 
than  four  ?  Let  it  suffice  thee  then  to  have  three  Principles,  out  of  which 
Nature  doth  produce  all  things  in  the  earth,  and  upon  the  earth ;  which 
three  we  find  to  be  entirely  in  everything.  By  the  due  separation,  and  con- 
junction of  these  Nature  produceth  as  well  Metalls,  as  Stones  in  the  Minerall 
kingdome;  but  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdome  Trees,  Herbs,  and  all  such  things ; 
also  in  the  Animal  Kingdome  the  Body,  Spirit,  and  Soule,  which  especially 
doth  resemble  the  work  of  the  Philosophers.  The  Body  is  Earth,  the  Spirit 
is  Water,  the  Soule  is  Fire,  or  the  Sulphur  of  Gold."  (Michael  Svandivogius, 
A  Sew  Light  of  AlchymicL,  1607.) 

Instances  of  rebellion  against  the  Aristotelian  system  became 
^    .    .         common  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  beginning  ^ 

of  the  rebellion     Van   Helmont  (1577-1644)   opposed  it   from    the 
ArisTAeiian         point  of  view  of  the  chemist : 

ceUtan  syB-  ^*  ...Van  Helmont  declared  emphatically  against  the  view 

*«"»•'  that  the  three  principles  designated  as  Sulphur,  Mercury, 

Van  Helmont.      ^^^  g^j^  ^^  ^j^^  fundamental  constituents  of  all  substances. 

17—2 
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He  pointed  out  that  the  action  of  heat,  which  according  to  the  Paraoelsian 
doctrine  should  make  these  principles  evident,  by  no  means  always  separates 
substances  into  their  simple  constituents,  but  often  gives  rise  to  new^ 
combinations....  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  according  to  this 
doctrine  a  great  diversity  of  substances  were  comprised  under  the  same 
name  and  looked  upon  as  representing  the  same  Principle;  and  that  this 
diversity  and  variability  of  each  of  the  three  Principles  was  incompatible 
with  the  conception  of  'fundamental  constituent'  But  he  also  declared 
with  equal  decision  against  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  in  the  form  in 
which  at  that  time  it  found  many  supporters,  namely  that  in  the  different 
substances  there  are  contained  four  simplest  constituents  designated  as 
fire,  water,  air,  and  earth.  He  attacked  the  view  that  fire  is  material  and 
that  it  could  in  its  own  nature  enter  into  the  composition  of  substances ;  he 
denied  that  the  substance  designated  as  earth  could  be  looked  upon  as  an 
element."    (Kopp,  Oeschic/Ue  der  Ckemie  in  der  neueren  Zeit,) 

But  the  attack  was  being  pressed  by  stronger  hands:  Bacon, 

Descartes,  Gassendi,  Boyle,  each  of  them  in  his  own  way  had  a 

j  share  in  the  work. 

Xt"^    Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626)  stands  out  as  the  champion,  some 

/ /^  would  say  the  founder  of  the  Inductive  Method ;  as  a  most  bitter 

and  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  Aristotelian 

Method,  such  at  any  rate  as  he  found  it  practised  in 

his  day.     The  following  may  be  added  to  the  illustrations  already 

given  of  Bacon's  criticism  of  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the 

Peripatetics : 

^' ...  It  is... the  peculiar  manner  and  discipline  of  Aristotle  and  his  school 
to  teach  men  what  to  say,  not  what  to  think." 

"  In  the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  you  hear  hardly  anything 
Criticism  of  but  the  words  of  logic... Nor  let  any  weight  be  given  to  the 
PhiioBophy^**^  fact  that  in  his  books  on  animals  and  his  problems,  and  other 
(i)  as  followed  ^^  ^^^  treatises,  there  is  frequent  dealing  with  experiments. 
t?y  Aristotle,  For  he  had  come  to  his  conclusion  before ;  he  did  not  consult 
(ii)  as  applied  experience,  as  he  should  have  done,  in  order  to  the  framing 
contempora-  ^^  ^^  decisions  and  axioms ;  but  having  first  determined  the 
ries.  question  according  to  his  will,  he  then  resorts  to  experience, 

and  bending  her  into  conformity  with  his  placets  leads  her 
about  like  a  captive  in  a  procession ;  so  that  even  on  this  count  he  is  more 
guilty  than  his  modern  followers,  the  schoolmen,  who  have  abandoned  exjje- 
rience  altogether."    {Novum  Organum.) 

And  the  results  of  the  supreme  reign  of  this  system  led  to  a 
condition  of  Natural  Philosophy  described  by  Bacon  thus : 

"...The  information  of  the  sense  itself,  sometimes  failing,  sometimes' 
false ;  observation  careless,  irregular,  and  led  by  chance ;  tradition,  vain  and 
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fed  on  rumour ;  practice,  slavishly  bent  upon  its  work ;  experiment,  blind, 
stupid,  vague,  and  prematurely  broken  off ;  lastly,  natural  history  trivial  and 
poor ; — all  these  have  contributed  to  supply  the  understanding  with  very  bad 
materials  for  philosophy  and  the  sciences.  Then  an  attempt  is  made  to 
mend  the  matter  by  a  preposterous  subtlety  and  winnowing  of  argument. 
But  this  comes  too  late,  the  case  being  already  past  remedy."  {The  Great 
InstauroHon,) 

What  then  is  it  that  Bacon  attempts  to  put  in  the  place  of  the 
system  so  justly  and  so  vehemently  attacked  by  him  ?  Strictly 
speaking,  we  are  here  concerned  only  with  his  views  on  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  matter  and  with  the  difference  between  his  tenets 
on  this  subject  and  those  current  up  till  then.  But  his  share  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  four  element  theory  lay  in  his  attack,  not  so 
much  on  the  tenets  as  on  the  methods  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  in 
the  passionate  advocacy  of  a  different  method  propounded  by  him 

'  in  language  most  beautiful  and  stately.  Beside  this  the  produc- 
tion of  results  by  the  application  of  his  own  method  is  of  as  little 
importance  as  is  his  partial  acceptance  of  the  Democritean  atomistic 
doctrine,  by  him  admitted  because  emanating  from  a  sect  to  which 
Aristotle  was  opposed.  Hence  an  account  of  the  salient  features 
of  his  method,  as  short  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  must  precede 
the  exposition  of  his  views  concerning  the  nature  of  matter. 
Bacon  deplores  the  want  of  just  appreciation  of  natural  philosophy 
and    indicates   what    to    him    seems   the   ultimate   aim   of    the 

^   sciences : 

"Natural  philosophy,  even  among  those  who  have  attended  to  it,  has 
y  scarcely  ever  possessed,  especially  in  these  later  times,  a  disengaged  and 

whole  man,... but... has  been  made  merely  a  passage  and 
M^h^^**"****  bridge  to  something  else.  And  so  this  great  mother  of  the 
.  '     ^         sciences  has  with  strange  indignity  been  degraded  to  the 

the  just  appre-  offices  of  a  servant ;  having  to  attend  on  the  business  of 
cifttion    of  medicine  or  mathematics,  and  likewise  to  wash  and  imbue 

losophy.  youthful  and  unripe  wits  with  a  sort  of  first  dye,  in  order 

that  they  may  be  the  fitter  to  receive  another  afterwards." 
"  Now  the  true  and  lawful  goal  of  the  sciences  is  none  other  than  this : 
that  human  life  be  endowed  with  new  discoveries  and  powers.''    {Novum 
Orgofnum.) 

And  the  method  which  should  be  employed  to  attain  this 
object  he  describes  in  the  Novum  Organum  thus : 

*<  Now  my  method,  though  hard  to  practise,  is  easy  to  explain ;  and  it  is 
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this.     I  propose  to  establish  progressive  stages  of  certainty.    The  evidence  of 

the  sense,  helped  and  guarded  by  a  certain  process  of  correc- 
(a)  Proposes  tion,  I  retain.  But  the  mental  operation  which  follows  the 
to   establish         ^^^  ^^  sense  I  for  the  most  part  reject ;  and  instead  of  it  I 

successive  ^  . 

steps  of   cer-      Open  and  lay  out  a  new  and  certain  path  for  the  mind  to 
uinty.  proceed  in,  starting  directly  firom  the  simple  sensuous  per- 

ception." 
"  There  are  and  can  be  only  two  ways  of  searching  into  and  discovering 
truth.  The  one  flies  from  the  senses  and  particulars  to  the  most  general 
axioms,  and  from  these  principles,  the  truth  of  which  it  takes  for  settled  and 
immoveable,  proceeds  to  judgment  and  to  the  discovery  of  middle  axioms. 
And  this  way  is  now  in  fashion.  The  other  derives  axioms  from  the  senses 
and  particulars,  rising  by  a  gradual  and  unbroken  ascent,  so  that  it  arrives  at 
the  most  general  axioms  last  of  alL  This  is  the  true  way,  but  as  yet  untried. 
...Both  ways  set  out  from  the  senses  and  particulars,  and  rest  in  the  highest 
generalities ;  but  the  difference  between  them  is  infinite.  For  the  one  just 
glances  at  experiment  and  particulars  in  passing,  the  other  dwells  duly  and 
orderly  among  them.  The  one,  again,  begins  at  once  by  establishing  certain 
abstract  and  useless  generalities,  the  other  rises  by  gradual  steps  to  that 
which  is  prior  and  better  known  in  the  order  of  nature." 

The  evidence  of  the  senses  forms  the  great  starting  point : 

"The  information  of  the  sense  itself  I  sift  and  examine  in  many  ways. 
For  certain  it  is  that  the  senses  deceive;  but  then  at  the  same  time  they 

supply  the  paeans  of  discovering  their  own  errors....!  have 
(i)  The  evi-  sought  on  all  sides  diligently  and  fiuthfuUy  to  provide  helps 
dence  of  the  f^j.  ^^  sense-substitutes  to  supply  its  failures,  roctificatioDs 
starting  point  to  correct  its  errors ;  and  this  I  endeavour  to  accomplish  not 
but  the  infer-  go  much  by  instruments  as  by  experiments... such  ezperi- 
by  gained  must  ments,  I  mean,  as  are  skilfully  and  artificially  devised  for  the 
be  checked  by  express  purpose  of  determining  the  point  in  question.  To 
ciar"cxperi™"  ^^®  immediate  and  proper  perception  of  the  sense  therefore  I 
ments.  do  not  give  much  weight;  but  I  contrive  that  the  office  of 

the  sense  shall  be  only  to  judge  of  the  experiment,  and  that 
the  experiment  itself  shall  judge  of  the  thing.  And  thus  I  conceive  that  I 
perform  the  office  of  a  true  priest  of  the  sense... and  a  not  unskilful  inter- 
preter of  its  oracles ;  and  that  while  others  only  profess  to  uphold  and  culti- 
vate the  sense,  I  do  so  in  fact..., Moreover,  whenever  I  come  to  a  new 
experiment  of  any  subtlety...!  subjoin  a  clear  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  made  it ;  that  men  knowing  exactly  how  each  point  was  made  out, 
may  see  whether  there  be  any  error  connected  with  it,  and  may  arouse  them- 
selves to  devise  proofs  more  trustworthy  and  exquisite,  if  such  can  be  foiind" 

The  next  step  is  the  framing  of  axioms : 

"  In  establishing  axioms,  another  form  of  induction  must  be  devised  than 
has  hitherto  been  employed ;  and  it  must  be  used  for  proving  and  discovering 
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not  first  principles... only,  but  also  the  lesser  axioms,  and  the  middle,  and 

indeed  all.... The  induction  which  is  to  be  available  for  the 

(ii)  The  fram-      discovery  and   demonstration  of   sciences  and  arts,  must 

follows  next.        analyse  nature  by  proper  rejections  and  exclusions ;  and 

then,  after  a  sufficient    number  of  n^atives,  come  to  a 

conclusion  on  the  affirmative  instanoos." 

The  necessity  of  verification  is  recognised,  as  also  the  nature 
and  value  of  deduction  to  which  a  clear  and  definite  position  and 

function  is  assigned : 

tion    and    de-  '*But  in  establishing  axioms  by  this  kind  of  induction, 

duction.  we  must  also  examine  and  try  whether  the  axiom  so  estab- 

lished be  framed  to  the  measure  of  those  particulars  only 
from  which  it  is  derived,  or  whether  it  be  larger  and  wider.  And  if  it  be 
larger  and  wider,  we  must  ob8ei*ve  whether  by  indicating  to  us  new  par- 
ticulars it  confirm  that  wideness  and  largeness  as  by  a  collateral  security.^ 

",The  true  method  of  experience... [commences]  with  experience  duly 
ordered  and  digested,  not  bungling  or  erratic,  and  from  it  educing  axioms, 
and  {rom  established  axioms  again  new  experiments;... and... leads  by  an  un- 
broken route  through  the  woods  of  experience  to  the  open  ground  of  axioms.'' 

''  Now  my  directions  for  the  intei'pretation  of  nature  embrace  two  generic 
divisions ;  the  one  how  to  educe  and  form  axioms  from  experience ;  the  other 
bow  to  deduce  and  derive  new  experiments  from  axioms.  The  former  again 
is  divided  into  three  ministrations :  a  ministration  to  the  sense,  a  ministra- 
tion to  the  memory,  and  a  ministration  to  the  mind  or  reason." 

Such  then  was  the  tool  offered  by  Bacon,  nay,  pressed  by  him 
on  his  generation.  In  his  own  hands  it  produced  results,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  find  matter  for  praise,  very  easy  to  find  oppor- 
tunity for  much  adverse  criticism.  But  however  arrived  at,  how- 
ever maintained,  his  views  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  matter 
present  points  of  distinct  interest.  He  was  naturally  attracted  by 
the  atomistic  doctrine  of  Democritus,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  being 
of  all  the  Greek  philosophers  the  one  who  had  the  deepest  insight 
into  nature,  and  whose  doctrine  he  describes  as  a  glimpse  of  truth 
such  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  intellect  left  to  its  own  natural 
impulses  and  not  ascending  by  successive  and  connected  steps : 

"The  doctrine  of  atoms  from  its  going  a  step  beyond  the  period  at  which 
it  was  advanced  was  ridiculed  by  the  vulgar,  and  severely  handled  in  the 

disputations  of  the  learned,  notwithstanding  the  profound 
OTeciation*^'f  acquaintance  with  physical  science  by  which  its  author  was 
the  Democri-  allowed  to  be  distinguished  and  from  which  he  acquired  the 
tean    Phiioso-      character  of  a  magician.... However,  neither  the  hostility  of 

Aristotle,  with  all  his  skill  and  vigour  in  disputation,  nor 
the  majestic  and  lofty  authority  of  Plato,  could  effect  the  subversion  of 
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the  doctrine  of  Democritus.  And  while  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
were  rehearsed  with  loud  declamation  and  professional  pomp  in  the  schools, 
this  of  Democritus  was  always  held  in  high  honoiur  by  those  of  a  deeper 
wisdom,  who  followed  in  silence  a  severer  path  of  contemplation.  In  the 
days  of  Roman  speculation  it  keeps  its  ground  and  its  favour. . .  .The  destruction 
of  this  philosophy  was  not  effected  by  Aristotle  and  Plato,  but  by  Qenseric 
and  Attila  and  their  barbarians.  For  then  when  human  knowledge  had 
suffered  shipwreck,  these  fragments  of  the  Aristoteh'an  and  Platonic  phi- 
losophy floated  on  the  surface  like  things  of  some  lighter  and  emptier  sort 
and  so  were  preserved ;  whilst  more  solid  matters  went  to  the  bottom  and 
were  almost  lost  in  oblivion.  But  to  me  the  philosophy  of  Democritus  seems 
worthy  to  be  rescued  from  neglect."    {On  Principles  and  Origins,) 

But  whilst  thus  fevourably  disposed  towards  it,  Bacon  does  not 
accept  the  atomistic  doctrine  in  its  entirety.  On  many  points  he 
differed  from  it  fundamentally.  His  views  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : 

1.  The  principle  of  the  conservation  of  mass  is  emphatically 
asserted. 

"There  is  nothing  more  true  in  nature  than  the  twin 
Bacon's  own  propositions  that  nothing  is  produced  from  nothing,  and 
cerningthe  ui-  nothing  is  reduced  to  nothing,  but  that  the  absolute  quantum 
timate  consti-  or  sum  total  of  matter  remains  unchanged,  without  increase 
matter.^  ^^  diminution."    {Novum  Organum,) 

"In  no  transmutation  of  bodies  is  there  any  reduction 
ciplc   of  ^the        either  from  nothing  or  to  nothing." 


mass  18  assert-      nothing  is  taken  from  or  added  to  the  sum  of  the  Universe," 


conservation  of  "One  axiom    has    been   rightly  received,  namely  that 

nothing  is  taken  from  or  add 
{History  of  Dense  and  Bare,) 

This  axiom  he  then  proceeds  to  apply  deductively  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  experimental  work  on  the  densities  of  various 
substances,  and  thereby  arrives  at  the  highly  interesting  result 
that  the  four  element  theory  must  be  regarded  as  improbable : 

"  The  opinion  that  all  sublunary  bodies  are  composed  of  the  four  elements 
is  ill  borne  out.  For  the  cube  of  gold  weighed  20  pennyweights ;  the  common 
earth  only  a  little  more  than  2 ;  water  1  pennyweight  3  grains ;  air  and  fire 
are  far  more  rarefied... the  question  is,  therefore,  how  is  it  possible  from  a 
body  of  2  pennyweights  together  with  others  far  more  rarefied,  to  educe  by 
form  a  body  which  in  an  equal  dimension  weighs  20  pennyweights?" 

And  after  considering  and  rejecting  possible  modes  of  expla- 
nation he  says : 

"  It  would  be  better  therefore  that  they  [the  Peripatetics]  should  give  up 
trifling,  and  that  the  dictatorship  should  cease."    {Ibid.) 


J 
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The  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold,  which  is  the  densest 
metal,  would  involve  a  change  of  a  certain  weight  of  matter  into 
an  equal  weight  of  gold  occupying  a  much  smaller  volume ;  because 
of  the  inevitable  great  contraction  resulting  he  considers  the 
possibility  of  such  a  change  as  very  doubtful. 

**  The  manufacture  of  gold,  or  the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold,  is  to 
be  much  doubted  of.  For  of  all  bodies  gold  is  the  heaviest  and  densest,  and 
therefore  to  turn  anything  else  into  gold  there  must  needs  be  condensation.... 
But  the  conversion  of  quicksilver  or  lead  into  silver  (which  is  rarer  than 
either  of  them)  is  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for."    (Ibid,) 

The  above  may  be  considered  two  distinctly  interesting  in- 
stances of  the  application  of  a  physical  method  to  the  solution 
of  a  chemical  problem. 

2.  Matter  is  supposed  not  to  be  infinitely  divisible,  but  made 
up  of  discrete  ultimate  particles. 

Whilst  inclining  to  the  Democritean  conception 
(a)  A  corpus,      of  atoms,   his   approval  of  this   philosophy  is  not 

cular   theory,         pnnafji.nt  • 
different    from        COnSIianL  . 

the     Democri- 
tean, is   pro-  "  The  doctrine  of  Democritus  concerning  atoms  is  either 

pounded.  ^^ne  or  useful  for  demonstration.     For  it  is  not  easy  either 

to  grasp  in  thought  or  to  express  in  words  the  genuine 

subtlety  of  nature,  such  as  it  is  found  in  things,  without  supposing  an  atom. 

...Atom... is  taken  for  the  last  term  or  smallest  portion  of  the  division  or 

fraction  of  bodies,  or  else  for  a  body  without  vacuity."    {Thouffhts  an  the 

Nature  of  Things.) 

*^  Men  cease  not  from  abstracting  nature  till  they  come  to  potential  and 

uninformed  matter,  nor  on  the  other  hand  from  dissecting  natiure  till  they 

reach  the  atom ;  things  which,  even  if  true,  can  do  but  little  for  the  welfare  of 

mankind.''    {Novum  Organwm.) 

But  without  being  able  to  quite  see  what  precise  meaning  he 
himself  attached  to  the  conception,  we  have  Bacon's  own  state- 
ment for  it  that  his  theory  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  bodies 
does  not  relate  to  atoms  properly  so  called,  but  only  to  actually 
existing  ultimate  particles: 

"  Nor  shall  we  be  led  to  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  which  implies  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  vacuum  and  that  of  the  unchangeableness  of  matter  (both  false 
assumptions);  we  shall  be  led  only  to  real  particles,  such  as  really  exist." 
{Ibid.) 

3.  The  notion  of  a  vacuum  is  rejected. 
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"  There  is  no  vacuum  in  nature,  either  collected  or  inter- 
(3)  The  denial  spersed.  Within  the  bounds  of  dense  and  rare  there  is  a 
ence  %f  'a  "  ^^^^  ^^  matter,  by  which  it  folds  and  unfolds  itself  without 
vacuum.  creating  a  vacuum."     {History  of  Dense  and  Rare,) 

4.  Only  one  kind  of  primitive  matter  is  assumed  which  can 
change  into  the  different  kinds  that  we  perceive : 

"There  are  two  opinions,  nor  can  there  be  more,  with 
tlon^af"one'  r^spect  to  atoms  or  the  seeds  of  things;  the  one  that  of 
kind  of  primi-  Democritus,  which  attributed  to  atoms  inequality  and  con- 
**^*  bi****r  figuration,  and  by  configuration  position ;  the  other  perhaps 

tranamutation.      that  of  Pythagoras,  which  assei-ted  that  they  were  altogether 

equal  and  similar.  For  he  who  assigns  equality  to  atoms 
necessarily  places  all  things  in  numbers ;  but  he  who  allows  other  attributes 
has  the  benefit  of  the  primitive  natures  of  separate  atoms,  besides  the 
numbers  or  proportions  of  their  conjunctions."  {ThowghU  on  the  Nature  of 
Things.) 

He  does  not  associate  himself  with  this  view  of  Democritus, 
and  his  own  is  only  one  of  the  instances  of  the  inherent  desire  for 
simplicity,  which  leads  to  the  ever-recurring  attempt  to  represent 
all  the  diBerent  elements  as  the  condensation  product  of  one  kind 
of  fundamental  matter: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  things,  though  equal,  as  soon  as 
they  have  thrown  themselves  into  certain  groups  and  knots,  completely 
assume  the  nature  of  dissimilar  bodies,  till  those  groups  or  knots  are  dis- 
solved.**   {Ibid.) 

No  purpose  would  be  served  by  giving  here  instances  to  show 
how  Bacon  violated  his  own  principles,  how  he  underrated  the 
truly  scientific  work  of  his  contemporary  Gilbert,  how  he  appro- 
priated the  work  of  others^  Admitting  weaknesses  and  errors, 
the  fact  remains  that  Bacon  affirmed — or  reaffirmed — in  terms 
not  to  be  surpassed  for  clearness,  for  vigour  and  for  beauty  the 
principles  of  the  method  by  which  all  knowledge  should  be  col- 
lected and  worked  up,  a  method  which  except  in  cases  isolate 
and  not  appreciated,  was  not  the  one  followed  then;  and  that 
thereby  he  stands  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  with  whose 
names  we  must  associate  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 

Ren6  Descartes  (Latinised  Cartesius,  1696-1650),  the  founder 
of  the  Cartesian  Philosophy,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  educated  by 

the  Jesuits ;  who  in  his  youth  for  some  time  followed 
the  profession  of  a  soldier,  later  on  settled  in  Holland, 

1  J.  von  Liebig,  Uber  Francis  Bacon  und  die  Methode  dtr  Naturforschung. 
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and  finally  attracted  by  Queen  Christina  went  to  Sweden  where 
he  died:  is  another  of  the  great  pioneers  in  the  renaissance  of 
philosophy  and  science.  Like  Bacon  he  is  an  opponent  of  the 
method  then  current*: 

"Their  [the  present  followers  of  Aristotle's]  fashion  of  philosophising, 
however,  is  well  suited  to  persons  whose  abilities  fall  below  mediocrity ;  for 
the  obscurity  of  the  distinctions  and  principles  of  which  they  make  use 
enables  them'to  speak  of  all  things  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  really 
knew  them,  and  to  defend  all  that  they  say  on  any  subject  against  the  most 
subtle  and  skilful,  without  its  being  possible... to  convict  them  of  error.... In 
philosophy,  when  we  have  true  principles,  we  cannot  fail  by  following  them 
to  meet  sometimes  with  other  truths,  and  we  could  not  better  prove  the 
falsity  of  those  of  Aristotle,  than  by  saying  that  men  made  no  progress  in 
knowledge  by  their  means  during  the  many  ages  they  prosecuted  them." 

Descartes  also  propounded  a  new  method,  but  one  funda- 
mentally different  from  that  of  Bacon.  The  great  English  philo- 
sopher inveighs  against  reference  to  first  principles,  against 
assigning  too  much  time  to  mathematics: 

"Nor... is  it  a  less  evil  that  in... philosophies... and  contemplation... labour 
is  spent  in  investigating  and  handling  the  first  principles  of  things  and  the 

highest  generalities  of  nature ;  whereas  utility  and  the  means 
The  Cartesian  of  working  result  entirely  from  ttiings  intermediate.... Mathe- 
nian  methods  matics. .  .ouglit  only  to  give  definiteness  to  natural  philosophy, 
compared.  not  to  generate  or  give  it  birth."    (Bacon,  Novum  Organwnu) 

The  Cartesian  method  on  the  other  hand  consists  in  seeking 
a  few  clear  first  principles,  whose  validity  is  beyond  a  doubt,  and 

in  applying  these  deductively  to  the  explanation  of 
vc^uflnduc.  everything  occurring  and  observed.  Experiments 
tion ;  different     ^re  used  not  as  a  befidnnincf  but  as  "  crucial  experi* 

value  assif^ned  .    .         ^  °  .  ^ 

to  mathe-  ments  "  for  deciding  between  several  possible  expla- 

"**  *^*'  nations  of  the  same  phenomenon,  all  of  these  expla- 

nations having  been  deduced  from  first  principles.  And  the 
possibility  of  mathematical  demonstration  is  the  ultimate  criterion 
of  the  validity  of  any  inference : 

"  We  must  commence  with  the  investigations  of  those  first  causes  which 
aro  called  Principles.  Now  these  principles  must  possess  two  cotiditions :  in 
the  first  place,  they  must  be  so  clear  and  evident  that  the  human  mind,  when 
it  attentively  considers  them,  cannot  doubt  of  their  truth;  in  the  second 
place,  the  knowledge  of  other  things  must  be  so  dependent  on  them  iis  that 
though  the  principles  themselves  may  indeed  be  known  apart  from  what 

^  The  qaotatioDs  about  to  be  given  are  from  Desoartes'  works  :  Discourse  on 
Method  (Veitch'B  translation);  The  Principles  of  Philosophy. 
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depends  on  them,  the  latter  cannot  nevertheless  be  known  apart  from  the 
former.  It  will  accordingly  be  necessary  thereafter  to  endeavour  so  to  deduce 
from  those  principles  the  knowledge  of  the  things  that  depend  on  them,  as 
that  there  may  be  nothing  in  the  whole  series  of  deductions  which  is  not 
perfectly  manifest." 

*^I  have  adopted  the  following  order:  first,  I  have  essayed  to  find  in 
general  the  principles,  or  first  causes  of  all  that  is  or  can  be  in  the  world... 
without  educing  them  from  any  other  source  than  from  certain  germs  of 
truth  naturally  existing  in  our  minds.  In  the  second  place,  I  examined  what 
were  the  first  and  most  ordinary  effects  that  could  be  deduced  from  these 
causes ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  in  this  way  I  have  found  heavens,  stars, 
an  eai*th,  and  even  on  the  earth,  water,  air,  fire,  minerals." 

And  concerning  the  place  of  experiments  and  the  function  of 
crucial  experiments: 

"  I  remarked,  moreover,  with  respect  to  experiments,  that  they  become 
always  more  necessary  the  more  one  is  advanced  in  knowledge;  for,  at  the 
commencement,  it  is  better  to  make  use  only  of  what  is  spontaneously 
presented  to  our  senses.... Turning  over  in  my  mind  all  the  objects  that  had 
ever  been  presented  to  my  senses,  I  freely  venture  to  state  that  I  have  never 
observed  any  which  I  could  not  satisfactorily  explain  by  the  principles  I  had 
discovered.  But  it  is  necessary  also  to  confess  that  the  power  of  nature  is  so 
ample  and  vast,  and  these  principles  so  simple  and  general,  that  I  have 
haixily  observed  a  single  particular  effect  which  I  cannot  at  once  recognise  as 
capable  of  being  deduced  in  many  different  modes  from  the  principles,  and 
that  my  greatest  difl5culty  usually  is  to  discover  in  which  of  these  modes  the 
effect  is  dependent  upon  them ;  for  out  of  this  difficulty  I  cannot  otherwise 
extricate  myself  than  by  again  seeking  certain  experiments,  which  may  be 
such  that  their  result  is  not  the  same,  if  it  is  in  the  one  of  these  modes  that 
we  must  explain  it,  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  to  be  explained  in  the  other." 

The  value  assigned  to  mathematics  in  the  Cartesian  method  is 
a  high  one: 

**I  will  accept  nothing  as  true  but  what  is  deduced  (from  the  first 
principle  that  matter  can  be  divided,  figured  and  moved  in  all  sorts  of  ways) 
by  direct  evidence  which  can  take  rank  of  a  mathematical  demonstration," 

The  application  of  his  method  led  Descartes  to  results  con- 
cerning the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  and  the  evolution  of 

the  material  universe  which  are  of  historical  interest 

viewrconcern-  ^^'j '  ^^^  ^^^  systcm  bearing  his  name  is  possessed 
ing  the  uiti-       of  guch  Completeness  and  originality  that  it  should 

mate  constitu-  \  •  •  i»     i        p  v         j  r 

tion  of  matter,  not  be  passed  over,  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  detach- 
tiaf  *attrib^te"  ing  a  few  passages  dealing  with  what  is  of  primary 
of  matter  is       interest   to  the  chemist  cannot  result  in  a   satis- 

extension. 

factory,  harmonious   representation.     The   Natural 
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Philosophy  of  Descartes  is  expounded  in  its  main  outlines  in  his 
work  entitled  "The  Principles  of  Philosophy"  (1644).  The  me 
essential  attribute  of  matter  is  assumed  to  he  extension : 

**  The  nature  of  matter  or  body,  considered  in  general,  does  not  consist  in 
its  being  hard,  or  ponderous,  or  coloured,  or  that  which  affects  our  senses  in 
any  other  way,  but  simply  in  its  being  a  substance  extended  in  length,  breadth, 
and  depth....  The  whole  of  corporeal  substance  is  extended  without  limit,... 
the  earth  and  heavens  are  made  of  the  same  matter ;  and... although  there 
were  an  infinity  of  worlds,  they  would  all  be  composed  of  this  matter;... 
because.. .we  cannot  find  in  ourselves  the  idea  of  any  other  matter  (than  that, 
whose  nature  consists  only  in  its  being  an  extended  substance)." 

From  this  first  principle,  that  extension  is  the  only  essential 
characteristic  of  matter,  are  deduced  the  fiirther  attributes  and 
qualities  in  virtue  of  which  the  diflFerent  substances  exhibit  the 
properties  whereby  we  recognise  and  distinguish  them.  The  most 
important  points  investigated  and  the  chief  results  arrived  at  by 
Descartes  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 

1.  The  existence  of  void  is  denied. 

"  A  vacuum  or  space  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  body  is  repugnant  to 
reason... For  since  from  this  alone,  that  a  body  has  extension 

I.    The   c]^"5'      in  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  we  have  reason  to  conclude 

denied.  that  it  is  a  substance,  it  being  absolutely  contradictory  that 

nothing  should  possess  extension,  we  ought  to  form  a  similar 

inference  regarding  the  space  which  is  supposed  void,  viz,^  that  since  there  is 

extension  in  it  there  is  necessarily  also  substance." 

And  pointing  out  the  danger  there  is  in  assuming  that  space 
is  empty,  because  it  contains  no  matter  that  we  can  perceive ; 

*'  If... we... suppose  that  in  the  space  we  called  a  vacuum,  there  is  not  only 
no  sensible  object,  but  no  object  at  all,  we  will  fall  into  the  same  error  as  if, 
because  a  pitcher  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  air,  is,  in  common  speech, 
said  to  be  empty,  we  were  therefore  to  judge  that  the  air  contained  in  it  is 
not  a  substance.'' 

2.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  divisibility  of  matter. 

^  Thore  cannot  exist  any  atoms  or  parts  of  matter  that  are  of  their  own 
nature  indivisible.     For  however   small  we  suppose  these 

a.    Matter  parts  to  be,  yet,  because  they  are  necessarily  extended,  we 

divisible!  ^  *^  always  able  in  thought  to  divide  any  one  of  them  into 

two  or  more  smaller  parts,  and  may  accordingly  admit  their 

divisibility.     For  there  is  nothing  we  can  divide  in  thought  which  we  do  not 

thereby  recognise  to  be  divisible." 
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Moreover  not  only  the  possibility  but  the  actual  occurrence  of 
division  without  limit  follows  of  necessity  in  a  system  in  which 
the  existence  of  motion  has  to  be  reconciled  with  the  absence  of 
vacuum : 

''After  what  has  been  demonstrated  above,  namely,  that  all  places  in 
space  are  full  of  matter,  whose  every  part  is  so  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  space  it  occupies  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  fill  a  larger  or  to  be 
contained  in  a  smaller,  or  that  another  body  should  simultaneously  find  room 
in  it,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  there  must  always  be  a  circle  of  matter, 
or  a  ring  of  substcuice  moving  together  at  the  same  time,  such  that  when  a 
substance  leaves  its  place  to  one  which  drives  it  away  it  takes  that  of  another, 
and  the  other  takes  that  of  another  again,  and  so  on  till  the  last,  which  at 
the  same  instant  occupies  the  place  vacated  by  the  first." 

Such  motion  may  occur  along  perfect  circles,  when  its  concep- 
tion is  said  to  present  no  diflficulties ;  or  along  any  irregular  path, 
provided  this  returns  into  itself.  The  essential  requisite  of  all 
such  actual  motion  is  unlimited  division  of  the  matter,  or  at 
any  rate  of  certain  portions  of  it,  so  as  to  adapt  its  shape  to  any 
of  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

^  It  follows  that  matter  divides  itself  into  an  indefinite  and  infinite 
number  of  parts,  and  we  dare  not  doubt  the  actual  occurrence  of  such  division, 
though  we  cannot  grasp  it." 

3.  Motion  is  considered  the  cause  of  the  varieties  exhibited 
by  matter. 

'*  There  is  but  one  kind  of  matter  in  the  universe,  and  this 
3.  The  differ-  ^e  know  only  by  its  being  extended.  All  the  properties  we 
?n*^*vLiou8  distinctly  perceive  to  belong  to  it  may  be  reduced  to  the 

kinds  of  matter  capacity  of  being  divided  and  moved  according  to  its  parts  ; 
arc  due  to  ^^^  ^jj^j  j^  '^  capable  of  all  those  affections  which  we 
motion.  perceive  can  arise  from  the  motion  of  its  part8...all  diversity 

of  form  depends  on  motion." 

4.  The  nature  and  cause  of  motion  are  investigated ;  its  total 
quantity  recognised  as  constant ;  and  its  laws  formulated. 

Descartes  defines  motion  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
of  Motion.*^"     the  term  to  b^^he  action  by  which  a  body  passes  finom 

one  place  to  another.  It  has  been  shown  already 
how,  in  the  absence  of  voi9,  motion  must  always  involve  a  simul- 
taneous circular  displacement  and  the  adaptation  through  infinite 
divisibility  of  the  moving  matter  to  all  possible  shapes.  The 
origin  of  motion  is  put  down  to  a  creative  act  of  God,  who  alao 
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maintaina  its  total  quantity  constant  and  equal  to  that  originally 
created.  Three  laws  of  motion  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
Newton  are  deduced  and  then  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the 
existence  of  substances  hard  and  liquid  respectively.  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  chapter  to  show  how  these  laws  were  arrived  at 
and  how  applied. 

Turning  to  Descartes*  celebrated  conception  of  vortex  motion, 
whereby  he  explained  the  formation  of  the  heavenly  'bodies  as 
well  as  of  ever}'^thing  on  the  earth,  we  find  this  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  his  view  of  the  shape  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
matter  and  with  that  of  the  variety  in  the  kinds  of  such  ultimate 
particles. 

6.  Vortex  motion  is  described  and  is  made  the  basis  of  the 
Cartesian  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 

**  Let  lis  then  assume  that  the  matter  of  the  universe  in 
motioir**  which  the  planets  are  placed  rotates  incessantly  in  the  manner 

of  a  whirl  or  vortex,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  sun,  and 
that  the  parts  nearer  to  the  sun  move  faster  than  those  further  from  it,  and 
moreover  that  all  the  planets,  amongst  which  we  will  count  the  earth,  always 
remain  suspended  betwixt  the  same  portions  of  the  material  of  the  skies, 
because  thereby  and  without  using  any  other  means  we  shall  easily  explain 
all  the  things  met  with  in  them.  For  as  in  the  bends  of  rivers  where  the 
water  turning  back  on  itself  and  eddying  produces  circles,  if  some  straws  or 
other  light  bodies  are  floating  amidst  this  water,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
stream  draws  them  in  and  makes  them  circle  round  with  it,  and  even  among 
such  straws  it  may  be  noticed  that  there  are  often  some  which  also  rotate 
about  their  own  centre ;  and  that  those  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  whirl 
which  contains  them  accomplish  their  revolution  sooner  than  those  further 
from  it ;  and  finally,  though  these  water-whirls  always  incline  to  a  circular 
motion,  they  seldom  describe  a  perfect  circle  but  a  path  extending  sometimes 
more  in  length,  sometimes  more  in  breadth,  such  that  all  its  points  are  not 
equally  distant  from  the  centre.  One  may  easily  imagine  all  these  same 
things  to  happen  to  the  planets ;  and  nothing  further  would  be  needed  for 
explaining  all  their  phenomena." 

6.  The  visible  universe  is  assumed  to  be  made  up  of  three 
chief  kinds  of  matter. 

A  vacuum  being  an  impossibility,  the  whole 
awumption  of  uuiversc  must  be  filled  with  matter,  which  according 
three  kinds  of     ^q  ^he  simplest  and  hence  most  probable  hypothesis, 

originally  was  divided  into  parts  all  the  same  and 
endowed  with  rotatory  motion.     In  consequence  of  this  motion 
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the  parts  grinding  against  each  other  rubbed  off  their  comers 
until  they  became  spherical.  The  finer  matter  thus  rubbed  off 
serves  to  fill  the  interstices  between  these  spheres  and  constitutes 
a  second  kind  of  matter,  whilst  the  third  is  formed  of  parts  more 
coarse  and  less  fitted  for  motion  than  even  the  first.  Luminous 
bodies  as  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  then  the  transparent  sky,  and 
finally  the  opaque  earth  and  planets :  these  three  kinds  of  matter 
give  rise  to  three  types  of  cosmic  constituents. 

*'  If  we  assume  that  all  the  matter  of  which  the  world  is  made  up,  had  at 
the  beginning  been  divided  into  many  equal  parts,  then  these  could  not  atw^ 
first  have  been  all  round,  because  spheres  joined  cannot  constitute  an  entirely 
solid  and  continuous  body  such  as  this  universe,  in  which,  as  I  have  shown 
above,  void  cannot  exist.  But  whatever  the  original  shape  of  these  parts 
may  have  been,  they  must  in  time  have  become  round  because  they  are 
endowed  with  rotatory  motions  of  different  kinds,  and  so  by-and-by  as  they 
collided  their  corners  were  ground  away." 

"  But  inasmuch  as  empty  space  can  exist  nowhere  in  the  universe,  and  as 
these  round  particles  of  matter  cannot  join  so  intimately  as  not  to  leave 
several  small  interstices,  it  follows  that  these  must  be  filled  up  by  some  other 
portion  of  this  matter,  which  must  be  extremely  finely  divided,  so  as  to 
change  its  configuration  at  all  moments  and  adapt  itself  to  that  of  the  spaces 
into  which  it  passes.  Hence  we  must  assume  that  what  comes  off  from  the 
corners  of  the  particles  of  matter,  as  these  gradually  get  rounded  off  by  rubbing 
against  each  other,  is  so  subtle,  and  acquires  so  great  a  velocity  that  the 
violence  of  its  motion  can  shatter  it  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  which, 
being  of  no  fixed  size  or  shape,  readily  fill  up  all  the  small  interstices  into 
which  the  other  portions  of  matter  cannot  penetrate." 

^' And  we  shall  meet  with  a  third  kind  in  certain  portions  of  matter  whose 
particles,  owing  to  their  size  and  their  form  cannot  be  moved  as  readily  as 
the  preceding  ones  ;  and  I  shall  try  to  show  that  all  the  bodies  in  this  visible 
universe  are  composed  of  these  three  kinds  of  matter  as  of  three  different 
elements,  namely :  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars  have  the  form  of  the  first  of 
these  elements  ;  the  skies  that  of  the  second  ;  and  the  earth,  the  planets,  and 
the  comets  that  of  the  third." 

The  Cartesian  system,  whilst  agreeing  in  some  points  with  the 
atomistic  doctrine,  fundamentally  difiers  from  it  in  others : 

"  I  admit  the  existence  of  particles  so  small  as  to  be  per- 
betwe^***the  c^ived  by  none  of  our  senses....  But  it  may  be  said  that 
Cartesian  and  Democritus  also  assumed  the  existence  of  small  particles  of 
theories!'""**^  different  figures,  sizes,  and  motions,  from  the  varied  combina- 
tions of  which  all  sensible  bodies  arose  ;  and  that  nevertheless 
his  philosophy  is  commonly  rejected.  To  which  I  reply  that  the  philosophy 
of  Democritus  was  never  rejected  by  anyone  because  he  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  bodies  smaller  than  those  we  can  perceive  and  attributed  to  them 
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diverse  sues,  diverse  figures,  and  diverse  motions,  ...but  because,  in  the  first 
place,  he  supposed  that  the  corpuscles  were  indivisible,  on  which  ground  I 
also  reject  it ;  because,  in  the  second  place,  he  imagined  that  there  was  a 
vacuum  about  them,  which  I  show  to  be  impossible ;  because,  thirdly,  he 
attributed  gravity  to  these  bodies,  of  which  I  deny  the  existence  in  any  body, 
in  so  isLT  as  a  body  is  considered  by  itself,  because  it  is  a  quality  that  depends 
on  the  relations  of  situation  and  motion  which  several  bodies  bear  to  each 
other." 

Descartes'  own  summary  of  his  views  concerning  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  matter  seems  to  form  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  expo- 
sition here  given  of  its  main  features : 

"Though  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  explanation  of 
Descartes'  the  whole  nature  of  material  things. .  .1  have  merely  considered 

sammary  of         ^jj^  figure,  motion,  and  size  of  bodies,  and  examined  what 

nia  pniioBopny  i»ti«  t    • 

of  matter. ,  must  follow  n*om  theu*  mutual  concourse  on  the  principles  of 

mechanics." 

Pierre  Gassendi  (1592 — 1655),  bom  at  Digne  in  Provence,  in 
later  life  Provost  of  that  town,  for  some  time  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  the  College  Royal  in  Paris,  is  generally 
Gassendi    ex-     accredited  with  the  merit  of  havine  made  known 

pounds  Bpicu-  ... 

rcan  Natural  to  his  Contemporaries  the  Atomistic  doctrine  of  the 
and  recognises  ancicnts,  till  then  more  or  less  lost  in  oblivion.  A 
^  eLperim^ntr     violcnt  Opponent  of  Aristotelianism,  and  also  differing 

from  his  great  contemporary  Descartes,  he  found 
himself  most  in  harmony  with  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus.  He 
urged  the  importance  and  necessity  of  experimental  research. 
His  dictum  preserved  by  Descartes,  there  is  nothing  in  Ike  intellect 
which  has  not  been  in  the  senses,  embodies  his  attitude  in  this 
respect;  and  it  would  appear  that,  unlike  other  philosophers  of 
his  time,  he  put  his  precept  into  practice.  We  are  told  by  himself 
how  he  helped  to  overthrow  certain  arguments  used  by  those 
who  denied  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The  favourite  among  such 
arguments  was  that: 

"...if  the  earth  revolved,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  cannon-ball  fired 
ai^raight  up  into  the  air  to  fall  back  upon  the  cannon.  Qa8sendi...had  an 
experiment  made  :  On  a  ship  travelling  with  great  speed  a  stone  was  thrown 
straight  up  into  the  air.  It  fell  back,  following  the  motion  of  the  ship,  upon 
the  same  part  of  the  deck  from  which  it  had  been  thrown.  A  stone  was 
dropped  from  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  it  fell  exactly  at  its  foot."  (Lange, 
Hi»tory  of  Materialism.) 

Grafisendi  added  nothing  really  original  to  the  stock  of  human 
F.  18 
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knowledge;  his  doctrine  of  matter  is  purely  that  of  Epicurus, 
and  is,  according  to  Lange's  summary,  as  follows:  The  elements 
consist  of  atoms;  the  atoms  are  therefore  the  first  principles, 
and  constitute  fundamental  matter.  Matter  is  the  durable  sub- 
stratum, but  the  various  forms  it  may  assume  arise  and  pass  away. 
The  atoms  can  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed,  and  are  in  substance 
identical  but  vary  in  figure.  They  are  indivisible.  They  have  by 
God  been  endowed  with  motion,  and  whilst  among  visible  bodies 
one  is  always  put  into  motion  by  another,  the  atoms  are  endowed 
with  motion  self-inherent.  They  are  the  seed  of  all  things,  and 
becoming  and  passing  away  is  but  a  combination  and  a  separation 
of  atoms. 

Robert  Boyle  (1627 — 1691)  received  a  careful  education,  and 
after  travel  on  the  continent  settled  in  Oxford,  where  he  devoted 

himself  to  scientific  research.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  (1663),  and 
for  some  time  filled  the  office  of  president.  His  published  works 
are  many,  and  cover  nearly  all  provinces  of  physics  and  chemistry ; 
there  is  nothing  in  the  literature  of  these  sciences  to  surpass,  or 
even  to  equal  them.  Whilst  in  the  grasp  of  the  subject  dealt 
with  and  in  the  method  employed,  we  find  all  the  lucidity,  the 
directness,  and  the  scientific  penetration  of  the  best  work  of  our 
own  times,  the  exposition  is  marked  by  that  mixture  of  courtesy, 
grace,  and  quaintness  which  is  met  with  in  all  that  is  best  in  the 
productions  of  the  end  of  the  17  th  century.  Amongst  the  writings 
of  Boyle,  those  most  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
are:  "The  Sceptical  Chymist"  (1661),  "The  Usefulness  of  Natural 
Philosophy"  (1663), "  The  Usefubiess  of  Experimental  Knowledge  " 
(1671).  It  is  in  these  works  that  we  meet  with  (I)  his  refiitation, 
based  on  appeal  to  experiment,  of  both  the  Peripatetic  and  the 
Paracelsian  theory  of  "Element,"  and  the  substitution  of  that 
admirably  clear  and  definite  and  entirely  empirical  conception 
which  we  still  hold ;  and  (II)  the  exposition,  given  with  a  certain 
hesitation,  of  theoretical  views  concerning  the  ultimate  constitu- 
tion of  these  elements  and  the  fundamental  processes  resulting  in 
chemical  change. 

His  denunciation  of  the  method  of  Aristotelianism  is  in  senti- 
ment and  form  strangely  like  that  of  Bacon  and  Descartes : 

*'  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that  you  are  resolved,  on  this  occasion, 
to  insist  rather   on   experiments    than    syllogisms... for... those   dialectical 
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subtleties  that  the  schoolmen  too  often  employ.. «are  ^ont  much  more, to 
declare  the  wit  of  him,  that  uses  them,  than  inorease  the  knowledge  or 

remove  the  doubts  of  sober  lovers  of  truth.  And  such 
the  Peripatetic  captious  subtleties  do  indeed  often  puzzle,  and  sometimes 
and  Paracei-  silence  men,  but  rarely  satisfy  them ;  being  like  the  tricks 
wh3r***^who8e  ^^  jugglers,  whereby  men  doubt  not  but  they  are  cheated, 
tenets  are  though  oftentimes  they  cannot  declare  by  what  slights  they 

S^tti'"''cxpiri.      are  imposed  on."    {The  Sceptical  Chymut.) 

And  what  could  be  more  condemnatocy  than  the 
sentiments  which  Boyle  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  supporter  of 
that  philosophy: 

*'  It  is  much  more  high  and  philosophical  to  discover  things  d  priori  than 
d  posteriori.  And  therefore  the  Peripatetics  have  not  been  very  solicitous  to 
gather  experiments  to  prove  their  doctrines,  contenting  themselves  with  a 
few  only,  to  satisfy  those  that  are  not  capable  of  a  nobler  conviction.  And 
indeed  they  employ  experiments  rather  to  illustrate  than  to  demonstrate  their 
doctrines.  **    (Ibid. ) 

And  he  is  no  less  severe  on  the  studied  vagueness  and 
intentional  obscurity  of  the  writings  of  the  Paracelsian  school : 

**  I  have,  in  the  reading  of  Paracelsus,  and  other  chymical  authors,  been 
troubled  to  find  that  such  hard  words  and  equivocal  expressions,  as  you  justly 
complain  of,  do,  even  when  they  treat  of  principles,  seem  to  be  studiously 
affected  by  those  writers ;  whether  to  make  themselves  to  be  admired  by 
their  readers,  and  their  art  appear  more  venerable  and  mysterious,  or  (as 
they  would  have  us  think)  to  conceal  from  them  a  knowledge  themselves 
judge  inestimable.''    (Ibid.) 

His  attack  on  the  fundamental  tenets  of  these  schools  is  all 
based  on  experimental  evidence.  He  refuses  to  admit  either  the 
tria  prima,  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  of  Paracelsus ;  or  the  four 
elements  of  Aristotle  as  the  universal  constituents  of  all  matter. 
He  does  so  because  it  can  be  proved  experimentally  that  the 
bodies  having  these  names  cannot  always  be  produced  from  all 
substances,  and  because  in  some  cases  a  greater  number  can  be 
obtained;  moreover  he  denies  the  claim  of  these  principles  to 
the  name  of  element,  since  it  can  be  shown  experimentally  that 
they  may  themselves  be  resolved  into  simpler  things  still. 

**  Since,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  justly  be  doubted,  whether  or  no  the  fire 
be,  as  chymists  suppose  it,  the  genuine  and  universal  resolver  of  mixt  bodies ; 
since  we  may  doubt,  in  the  next  place,  whether  or  no  all  the  distinct  sub- 
stances, that  may  be  obtained  from  a  mixt  body  by  the  fire,  were  pre-existent 
there,  in  the  forms,  in  which  they  were  separated  from  it ;  since  also,  though 

18—2 
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we  should  grant  the  subetanoee  separable  from  mixt  bodies  by  the  fire,  to 
have  been  their  component  ingredients,  yet  the  number  of  such  substances 
does  not  appear  the  same  in  all  mixt  bodies ;  some  of  them  being  resoluble 
into  more  differing  substances  than  three,  and  others  not  being  resoluble  into 
80  many  as  three ;  and  since,  lastly,  those  very  substances,  that  are  thus 
separated,  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  pure  and  elementary  bodies,  but  new 
kinds  of  mixts  ;  since,  I  say,  these  things  are  so,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
infer,  that  the  vulgar  experiments  (I  might  perchance  have  added,  the 
arguments  too),  wont  to  be  alledged  by  chymists  to  prove  that  their  three 
hypostatical  principles  do  adequately  compose  all  mixt  bodies,  are  not  so 
demonstrative,  as  to  induce  a  wary  person  to  acquiesce  in  their  doctrine, 
which,  till  they  explain  and  prove  it  better,  will,  by  its  perplexing  darkness, 
be  more  apt  to  puzzle  than  satisfy  considering  men,  and  will  to  them  appear 
encumbered  with  no  small  difficulties." 

"  In  the  next  place  then  I  consider,  that  as  there  are  some  bodies,  which 
yield  not  so  many  as  the  three  principles  ;  so  there  are  many  others,  that  in 
their  resolution  exhibit  more  principles  than  three ;  and  that  therefore  the 
ternary  number  is  not  that  of  the  universal  and  adequate  principles  of 
bodies."    {Ibid,) 

It  was  possible  for  Boyle  to  expose  the  shortcomings  and 
fellacies  of  the  then  prevalent  idea  of  Element  or  Principle^ 
because  he  himself  had  formulated  a  conception  of  element  such 
that  now,  two  hundred  years  later,  nothing  has  been  added,  nothing 
taken  from  it;  and  its  basis  being  purely  empirical,  it  will  no 
doubt  adapt  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  further  growth  of 
the  science. 

"  I... mean  by  elements,  as  those  chymists,  that  speak  plainest,  do  by  their 
principles,  certain  primitive  and  simple,  or  perfectly  unmingled  bodies  ;  which 

not  being  made  of  any  other  bodies,  or  of  one  another,  are 
Definition  of         j^^  ingredients  of  which  all  those  called  perfectly  mixt  bodies 

are  immediately  compounded,  and  into  which  they  are  ulti- 
mately resolved....  I  need  not  be  so  absurd,  as  to  deny,  that  there  are  such 
bodies  as  earth  and  water,  and  quicksilver  and  sulphur :  but  I  look  upon 
earth  and  water,  as  component  parts  of  the  universe,  or  rather  of  the  terres- 
trial globe,  not  of  all  mixt  bodies."    (Ibid.)  • 

But  what  is  the  ultimate  constitution  of  these  elements  them- 
selves ?     Is   it  corpuscular  or  continuous  ?     Are   the  diflferences 

exhibited  by  them  due  to  ultimate  differences  in  the 
(II)  view«        constituent  matter,  or  to  modifications  of  one  and 

concerning  the  ^   ^  ' 

ultimate  con-     the   Same  primitive  matter?     To  find  answers  to 

stitution  of  ,  .  .  x  i       j  •  /•  i    .  • 

matter.  thcsc  prcssmg  questious,  the  domain  of  speculation 

must  be  entered.  ,Boyle  does  so  somewhat  reluct- 
antly, and  a  different  tone  is  noticeable  in  his  writings  when  he 
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deals  with  experimental  certainties  and  theoretical  speculations 
respectively. 

1.  One  kind  of  primitive  matter  is  assumed : 

''I  consider,  that  if  it  be  as  true,  as  it  is  probable,  that  compounded 

bodies  differ  from  one  another  but  in  the  various  textures 

"  H  ^/**  ^*"**  ^^      resulting  from  the  bigness,  shape,  motion,  and  contrivance 

ter  is  assumed'.      of  their  small  parts,  it  will  not  be  irrational  to  conceive,  that 

one  and  the  same  parcel  of  the  universal  matter  may,  by 
various  alterations  and  contextures,  be  brought  to  deserve  the  name,  some- 
times of  a  sulphiureous,  and  sometimes  of  a  terrene,  or  aqueous  body."  (Ibid,) 
"...if  it  be  granted  rational  to  suppose,... that  the  elements  consisted 
at  first  of  certain  small  and  primary  coalitions  of  the  minute  particles  of 
matter  into  corpuscles  very  numerous,  and  very  like  each  other,  it  will  not 
be  absurd  to  conceive,  that  such  primary  clusters  may  be  of  far  more  sorts 
than  three  or  five  ;  and  consequently,  that  we  need  not  suppose,  that  in  each 
of  the  compound  bodies  we  are  treating  of,  there  should  be  found  just  three 
sorts  of  such  primitive  coalitions,  as  we  are  speaking  of."    (Ibid.) 

2.  The   view  above   expressed   that   the   properties   of    the 

different  elements  are  due  to  diflFerences  in  the  shape,  size,  and 

motion  of  the  constituent  particles  is  met  with  again 
a.   Differences     and  again. 

in  shape,  size  o 

the  constituent  "There  are  divers  effects  in  nature,  of  which  though  the 

particles.  immediate  cause  may  be  plausibly  assigned,  yet  if  we  further 

inquire  into  the  causes  of  those  causes,  and  desist  not  from 
ascending  in  the  scale  of  causes,  till  we  are  arrived  at  the  top  of  it,  we  shall 
perhaps  find  the  more  catholick  and  primary  causes  of  things  to  be  either 
certain,  primitive,  general,  and  fixt  laws  of  nature  (or  rules  of  action  and 
passion  among  the  parcels  of  the  universal  matter),  or  else  the  shape,  size, 
motion,  and  other  primary  affections  of  the  smallest  parts  of  matter,  and  of 
their  first  coalitions  or  clusters.'*    (The  Usefulness  of  Natural  Philosophy.) 

"Motion  [is]  the  grand  and  primary  instrument,  whereby  nature  produces 
all  the  changes  and  other  qualities,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  world.... 
The  principles  of  particular  bodies  might  be  commodiously  enough  reduced 
to  two,  namely  matter,  and... the  result,  or  aggregate,  or  complex  of  those 
accidents,  which  are  the  motion  or  rest,... the  bigness,  figure,  texture,  and  the 
thence  resulting  qualities  of  the  small  parts."    {The  Sceptical  ChymisL) 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  Boyle  is  an  adherent  of  a  corpus- 
cular and  dynamical  theory  of  matter,  of  that  in  fact  on  which 

the  Cartesian  and  Atomistic  schools,  then  dividing 
l^^irant'of^a     ^^^  allegiance  of  the  scientific  world,  agreed. 

theory  of  **1  considered,  that  the  Atomical  and  Cartesian  hypo- 

matter,  theses,  though  they  differed  in  some  material  points  from  one 

another,  yet  in  opposition  to  the  Peripatetick  and  other 
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vulgar  doctrines  they  might  be  looked  upon  as  one  philosophy :  for  they  agree 
with  one  another,  and  dlfier  from  the  schools  in  this  grand  and  fundiunental 
point,  that  not  only  they  take  care  to  explicate  things  intelligibly ;  but  that 
whereas  those  other  philosophers  give  only  a  general  and  superficial  account 
of  the  phaenomena  of  nature... both  the  Cartesians  and  the  Atomists  explicate 
the  same  phaenomena  by  little  bodies  variously  figui'ed  and  moved.  I  know, 
that  these  two  sects  of  modern  Naturalists  disagree  about  the  notion  of  body 
in  general,  and  consequently  about  the  possibility  of  a  true  vacuum  ;  as  aiso 
about  the  origin  of  motion,  the  indefinite  divisibleness  of  matter,  and  some 
other  points  of  less  importance  than  these....  Both  parties  agree  in  deducing 
all  the  phaenomena  of  nature  from  matter  and  local  motion....  I  esteemed 
that,  notwithstanding  these  things,  wherein  the  Atomists  and  the  Cartesians 
differed,  they  might  be  thought  to  agree  in  the  main,  and  their  hypotheses 
might  by  a  person  of  a  reconciling  disposition  be  looked  on  as,  upon  the 
matter,  one  philosophy.  Which  because  it  explicates  things  by  corpuscles, 
or  minute  bodies,  may  (not  very  unfitly)  be  called  corpuscular."  (Some 
Specimens  of  an  attempt  to  maJce  Chymical  Experiments  useful  to  illustrate  the 
notions  of  the  Corpuscular  Philosophy,) 

Boyle  does  not  definitely  range  himself  with  either  the  Car- 
tesian or  the  Atomistic  school,  but  seems  to  have  distinctly  leaned 

towards  the  latter,  which  he  knew  well,  and  of  whose 
The  Atomistic  fundamental  tenets  as  contained  in  Lucretius,  he 
Jc'I^ld^'to  "ihe  gives,  in  the  "  Usefulness  of  Natural  Philosophy," 
Carteeun.  QXi  admirably  clear  and  concise  synopsis.    But  whilst 

evidently  quite  willing  to  use  the  conception  of 
atoms  for  the  explanation  of  chemical  phenomena,  he  insists  on 
its  hypothetical  nature  and  hence  on  the  possibility  of  explaining 
the  same  phenomena  by  other  agencies  also.  He  recognises  the 
limitations  of  an  hypothesis,  which  whilst  in  general  terms  re- 
ferring the  properties  of  substances  to  diflFerences  in  the  shape, 
size  and  motion  of  the  ultimate  particles,  makes  no  attempt  to 
connect  definite  properties  of  matter  with  specific  fundamental 
diflFerences  of  the  constituent  atoms.  And  lastly,  he  shrinks  from 
committing  himself  to  that  pure  materialism  of  the  Epicurean 
doctrine  which  conceives  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  diflFerent 
atoms  to  be  self-inherent 

^^  And  here  let  us  further  consider,  that  as  confidently  as  many  Atomists, 
and  other  Naturalists,  presume  to  know  the  true  and  genuine  causes  of  the 
things  they  attempt  to  explicate ;  yet  very  often  the  utmost  they  can  attain 
to,  in  their  explications,  is,  that  the  explicated  phaenomena  may  be  produced 
after  such  a  manner,  as  they  deliver,  but  not  that  they  really  are  so.  For  as 
an  artificer  can  set  all  the  wheels  of  a  clock  a  going,  as  well  with  springs  as 
with  weights,  and  may  with  violence  discharge  a  bullet  out  of  a  barrel  of 
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a  gun,  not  only  by  means  of  gunpowder,  but  of  compressed  air,  and  even  of 
a  spring :  so  the  same  effects  may  be  produced  by  divers  causes  different  from 
one  another ;  and  it  will  oftentimes  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
our  dim  reasons  to  discern  surely,  which  of  these  several  ways,  whereby  it  is 
possible  for  nature  to  produce  the  same  phaenomena,  she  has  really  made  use 
of  to  exhibit  them....  And  as  confident  as  those  we  speak  of  use  to  be,  of 
knowing  the  true  and  adequate  causes  of  things,... some  modem  philosophers, 
that  much  favoiur  the  doctrine  [of  Epicurus],  do  likewise  imitate  his  example, 
in  pretending  to  assign  not  precisely  the  true,  but  possible  causes  of  the 
phaenomenon  they  endeavour  to  explain." 

'^It  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  show  it  possible,  for  such  and  such  effects  to 
proceed  from  the  various  magnitudes,  shapes,  motions  and  concretions  of 
atoms  ;  and  another  thing  to  be  able  to  declare  what  precise,  and  determinate 
figures,  sizes,  and  motions  of  atoms^  will  suffice  to  make  out  the  proposed 
phenomena,  without  incongruity  to  any  others  to  be  met  with  in  nature." 

"  Indeed,  that  the  various  coalitions  of  atoms,  or  at  least  small  particles 
of  matter,  might  have  constituted  the  world,  had  not  been  perhaps  a  very 
absurd  opinion  for  a  philosopher,  if  he  had,  as  reason  requires,  supposed  that 
the  great  mass  of  lazy  matter  was  created  by  God  at  the  beginning,  and  by 
him  put  into  a  swift  and  various  motion,  whereby  it  was  actually  divided 
into  small  parts  of  several  sizes  and  figures,  whose  motion  and  crossings  of 
each  other  were  so  guided  by  God  as  to  constitute,  by  their  occursions  and 
coalitions,  the  great  inanimate  parts  of  the  universe  and  the  principles  of 
animated  concretions."    (The  Usefulness  of  Natural  Philosophy,) 

Boyle's  own  conception  of  the  things  purely  corporeal  is  more 
idealistic,  and  contains  what  must  strike  us  as  an  echo  of  the 
principle  of  the  guiding  intelligence,  the  vov^  of  Anaxagoras. 

"  To  acquaint  you  with  divers  of  the  conjectures  (for  I  must  yet  call  them 
no  more)  I  have  had  concerning  the  principles  of  things  purely  corporeal: 
for  though,  because  I  seem  not  satisfied  with  the  vulgar  doctrines,  either  of 
the  Peripatetick  or  Paracelsian  schools,  many  of  those,  that  know  me,... have 
thought  me  wedded  to  the  £picurean  Hypothesis  (as  others  have  mistaken 
me  for  a  Helmontian)....  I  should  tell  you,  that  I  have  sometimes  thought  it 
not  unfit,  that  to  the  principles,  which  may  be  assigned  to  things,  as  the 
world  is  now  constituted,  we  should,  if  we  consider  the  great  mass  of  matter, 
as  it  was  whilst  the  imiverse  was  in  making,  add  ^another,  which  may 
conveniently  enough  be  called  an  Architectonick  principle  or  power ;  by 
which  I  mean  those  various  determinations,  and  that  skilful  guidance  of  the 
motions  of  the  small  parts  of  the  universal  matter  by  the  most  wise  Author 
of  things,  which  were  necessary  at  the  beginning  to  turn  that  confused  chaos 
into  this  orderly  and  beautiful  world....  For  I  confess  I  cannot  well  conceive, 
how  from  matter,  barely  put  into  motion,  and  then  left  to  itself,  there  could 
emerge  such  curious  fabricks,  as  the  bodies  of  men  and  perfect  animals,  and 
such  yet  more  admirably  contrived  parcels  of  matter,  as  the  seeds  of  living 
creaturea**    {The  Sceptical  Chymist.) 

It  seems  clear  from  Boyle's  way  of  writing  on  the  subject  that 
the  atomistic  hypothesis  was  well  known  to  the  scientific  men  of 
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the  day;  and  that  amongst  chemists  it  held  the  field,  side  by  side 
with  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  But  amongst  mathematicians  and 
physicists  adherence  to  the  Cartesian  tenets  was  almost  universaL 
The  atomistic  hypothesis  scored  its  greatest  victory  when  it  was 
accepted  by  the  man  who  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the  methods 
and  the  results  of  the  cosmogony  based  upon  vortex  motion.  That 
this  acceptance  was  a  somewhat  cold  and  forced  one  was  perhaps 
all  the  more  efifective. 

Isaac  Newton  (1642—1727),  student  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  the  holder  at  one  time  of  the  three  offices  of 

Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
Newton.  of  Cambridge,  representative  of  that  University  in 

Parliament,  and  President  of  the  Royal  Society;  for 
some  years  Master  of  the  Mint ;  not  only  appreciated  and  honoured 
by  his  University  and  all  his  contemporaries,  but  placed  by  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  posterity  as  foremost  of  all  Natural  Philo- 
sophers, gave  the  atomic  hypothesis  firm  foothold  in  physical 
science. 

What  was  it  that  led  the  man  who  uttered  the  famous  saying 
"  Hypotheses  non  jingo  "  to  deal  with  the  highly  speculative  atoms  ? 
The  necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  vacuum  in  interstellar  space, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  starting  points  Newton  substitutes 
for  the  Cartesian  cosmology  one  arrived  at  by  a  very  different 
method  and  leading  to  very  different  results. 

"The  hypothesis  of  vortices  assumed  d  priori  a  matter  devoid  of  all 
quality  other  than  that  of  extension,  and  from  this  logically  proceeded 
further ;  universal  gravitation,  established  d,  posteriori  from  observation, 
induction  and  calculation,  requires  a  vacuum  for  giving  an  account  of 
planetary  motion."    (Pillon,  V Evolution  Historiqm  de  P Atomisms.) 

Against  the  Cartesian  inferences  that  matter  is  infinitely 
divisible,  unlimited  in  extension  and  continuous  (vacuum  cannot 

exist)  stand  the  conclusions  of  Newton.  His  calcu- 
adir***nt  ^"  lation  required  that  the  earth  and  other  planets 
the  atomistic       should  in  their  motion  round  the  sun  experience  no 

hypothesis  . 

from  the  rcsistancc. 

necessity  of 

assuming:  "  This  he  thought  was  because  they  encounter  no  matter 

space^to  be  ^^  their  path,  because  the  interstellar  space  is  an  absolute 

a  vacuum.  vacuum.     Hence  a  vacuum  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  is 

a  fact  which  may  be  affirmed  as  the  result  of  observation 

^  Pillon,  L^ Evolution  HtBtoriqtte  de  VAtomisme  {L'Annee  philosophiqtUy  1891)  has 
been  closely  followed  in  thia  account  ol  Newton's  atomistic  yiews. 
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and  induction.    But  if  so,  then  matter  is  neither  unlimited  in  extent  nor 
eontinuous*''    (Ibid.) 

If  a  vacuum  exists  in  the  interstellar  space,  why  not  also  among 
things  terrestrial?     The  one  leads  inevitably  to  the  other,  and 

Newton  accepts  the  conception  of  discontinuity  in 
newton     ex-     the  substances  met  with  in  the  earth,  and  thereby 

tends  the  con-  ,    .  i_    •  /♦    *  i  i  i  j        t 

ception  of  the  cxplams  Certain  01  the  phenomena  observed.  In 
v^uum^in '  *  Book  III  of  the  Principia,  amongst  the  corollaries 
interstellar  to  the  theorem  "  that  the  weights  of  bodies  towards 

space  to  terres-  it.  y  i 

trial  matter.        any  the  sams  planet,  at  equal   distances  from  the 

centre  of  the  planet,  are  proportional  to  the  qucmtities 
of  matter  which  they  severally  contain,"  we  find: 

*'  All  spaces  are  not  equally  full ;  for  if  all  spaces  were  equally  full  then 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  which  fiUs  the  region  of  the  air,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  density  of  the  matter,  would  fall  nothing  short  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  quicksilver  or  gold  or  any  other  the  most  dense  body....  If  all 
the  solid  particles  of  all  bodies  are  of  the  same  density  nor  can  be  rarefied 
without  pores,  a  void  space  or  vacuum  must  be  granted.  By  bodies  of  the 
same  density,  I  mean  those  whose  vires  inertiae  are  in  the  proportion  of  their 
bulks." 

But  given  the  existence  of  a  vacuum,  that  of  atoms  necessarily 
follows.  Newton  accepts  the  consequence  and  utilises  the  con- 
ception of  atoms  which  attract  each  other  according  to  some  fixed 
law — ^not  that  of  the  inverse  square,  but  probably  some  higher 
power — for  the  explanation  of  a  variety  of  phenomena.  A  Query 
from  the  "  Opticks  "  dealing  with  this  subject  must  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  chemist. 

Query  31.  "Have  not  the  small  particles  of  bodies  certain  powers, 
virtues  or  forces,  by  which  they  act  at  a  distance,  not  only  upon  the  rays  of 
light  for  reflecting,  refracting  and  inflecting  them,  but  also  upon  one  another 
for  producing  a  great  part  of  the  phaenomena  of  nature  ?  For  it's  well  known 
that  bodies  act  one  upon  another  by  the  attractions  of  gravity,  magnetism 
and  electricity ;  and  these  instances  show  the  tenor  and  course  of  nature, 
and  make  it  not  improbable  but  that  there  may  be  more  attractive  powers 
than  these.  For  nature  is  very  consonant  and  conformable  to  herself.  How 
these  attractions  may  be  performed,  I  do  not  here  consider.  What  I  call 
attraction  may  be  performed  by  impulse,  or  by  some  other  means  unknown 
to  me.  I  use  that  word  here  to  signify  only  in  general  any  force  by  which 
bodies  tend  towards  one  another,  whatsoever  be  the  cause.  For  we  must 
learn  from  the  phaenomena  of  nature  what  bodies  attract  one  another,  and 
what  are  the  laws  and  properties  of  the  attraction,  before  we  enquire  the 
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cause  by  which  the  attraction  is  perform'd.  The  attractions  of  gravity, 
magnetism  and  electricity,  reach  to  very  sensible  distances,  and  so  have  been 
observed  by  vulgar  eyes,  and  there  may  be  others  which  reach  to  so  small 
distances  as  hitherto  escape  observation ;  and  perhaps  electrical  attraction 
may  reach  to  such  small  distances,  even  without  being  excited  by  friction. 

For  when  the  salt  of  tartar  runs  per  ddiqidum^  is  not  this  done  by  an 
attraction  between  the  particles  of  the  salt  of  tartar,  and  the  particles  of  the 
water  which  float  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  vapours  ?  ^ 

Other  examples  of  a  similar  nature  are  given  in  great  number 
and  discussed  fully. 

'*  When  spirit  of  vitriol  poured  upon  common  salt  or  saltpetre  makes  an 
ebullition  with  the  salt  and  unites  with  it,  and  in  distillation  the  spirit 
of  the  common  salt  or  saltpetre  comes  over  much  easier  than  it  would  do 
before,  and  the  acid  part  of  the  spirit  of  vitriol  stays  behind  ;  does  not  this 
argue  that  the  fix'd  alcaly  of  the  salt  attracts  the  acid  spirit  of  the  vitriol 
more  strongly  than  its  own  spirit,  and  not  being  able  to  hold  them  both,  lets 
go  its  own  ?" 

His  views  on  the  atomistic  constitution  of  matter  are  summed 
up  in  the  femous  passage  at  the  end  of  the  "  Opticks  " : 

''  It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  God  in  the  beginning  formed  matter  in 
solid,  massy,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles,  of  such  sizes  and  figures^ 

and  with  such  other  properties,  and  in  such  proportion  to 
Newton's  space,  as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  form'd  them  ; 

ln*^^atom°-  ^^^  *^*^  these  primitive  particles  being  solids,  are  in- 
tic  constitution  comparably  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of 
of  matter.  them,  even  so  very  hard,  fus  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces  ; 

no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  himself 
made  one  in  the  first  creation.  While  the  particles  continue  entire,  they  may 
compose  bodies  of  one  and  the  same  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages:  but 
should  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the  nature  of  things  depending  on 
them,  would  be  changed.  Water  and  earth  composed  of  old  worn  particles 
and  fragments  of  particles,  would  not  be  of  the  same  nature  and  texture  now, 
with  water  and  earth  composed  of  entire  particles,  in  the  beginning.  And 
therefore  that  natiu*e  may  be  lasting,  the  changes  of  corporeal  things  are  to 
be  placed  only  in  the  various  separations  and  new  associations  and  motions  of 
these  permanent  particles ;  compound  bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not  in  the 
midst  of  solid  particles,  but  where  those  particles  are  laid  together,  and  only 
touch  in  a  few  i)oints....  These  principles  I  consider  not  as  occult  qualities, 
supposed  to  result  from  the  specific  forms  of  things,  but  as  general  laws  of 
nature,  by  which  the  things  themselves  are  form'd :  their  truth  appearing 
to  us  by  phaenomena,  though  their  causes  be  not  yet  discover'd.  For  these 
are  manifest  qualities,  and  their  causes  only  are  occult.'' 
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The  eflTect  of  Newton's  acceptance  of  the  atomistic  h3rpothesi8 
had  a  swift  and  deep  influence  on  its  fortunes.   About 
^tiionof  mS"     half  a  century  after  his  death  it  could  be  said : 

seneraiiy    ac-  "The  Plenum  is  to-day  considered  a  chimera,... the  Void 

t        ^J***!?  if*  *°h      ^  recognised  ;  bodies  the  most  hard  are  looked  upon  as  full 
f       century.  of  holes  like  sieves,  and  in  fact  this  is  what  they  are.    Atoms 

are  accepted,  indivisible  and  unchangeable,  principles  to 
which  is  due  the  permanence  of  the  different  elements  and  of  the  different 
kinds  of  beings ;  which  make  it  that  water  is  always  water,  fire  is  always  fire, 
earth  always  earth,  and  the  imperceptible  germs  which  form  man  can  by  no 
means  form  a  bird."    (Voltaire,  Dietiannaire  PhUotophe.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

DALTON  AND  THE  ATOMIC  HYPOTHESIS. 

*^  One-story  intell^iSy  two-story  intelUcts^  three-story  irUdlects  with 
skylights.  All  fact-collectors^  who  have  no  aim  beyond  their  factSj 
are  one-story  men.  Two-story  mien  compare^  reason^  generalisej  rising 
the  labours  of  the  fact-collectors  as  well  as  their  own.  Three-story  men 
idealise,  inuigine,  predict ;  their  best  illumination  com£s  from  above, 
through  the  skylight.^^ 

0.  W.  Holmes. 

Dalton  is  commonly  called  the  Founder  of  the  Atomic  Theory. 
The  preceding  chapter  should  have  shown  that  he  did  not  devise 

the  hypothesis  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter, 
Dalton    is  ^Qr  ©ven  revive  it.      Neither  of  these  merits  has 

called     the 

Founder  of  ever  been  really  claimed  for  him,  but  it  must  be  a 

Theory!"***^  causc  of  regret  that  the  account  of  this  matter  as 

often  given,  is  apt  to  produce  the  impression  that  in 
order  to  explain  the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  Dalton  revived 
the  old  Greek  Atomic  Hypothesis.  This  of  course  is  not  so. 
Dalton  dealt  from  the  outset  with  the  atom  as  a  conception 
generally  known.  Newton  had  given  the  atom  a  firm  standing  in 
the  science  of  physics,  but  chemists  also  had  used  it  freely  for  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  they  had  to  deal  with.  All  previous 
advance  in  the  establishment  of  clearer  conceptions  concerning 
chemical  combination  and  chemical  change  must  be  considered 
as  due  to  the  use  of  a  corpuscular  theory  of  matter: 

"I  waa  invited  to  try,  whether... I  could,  by  the  help  of  the  corpuscular 

philosophy,... explicate  some  particular  subjects  more  intelligibly,  than  they 

are  wont  to  be  accounted  for,  either  by  the  schools  or  the 

Boyle  explains      chymists."    (Boyle,  "Some  specimens  of  an  Attempt  to  make 

chamres  by  Chymicol  Experiments  useful  to  illustrate  the  notions  of  the 

atomic  Corpuscvlar  Philosophy,**  1661.) 

structure. 

And    in    discussing  the  qualitative    differences 
between  the  \  operties  of  nitre  and  the  properties  of  the  con- 
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stituents  into  which  nitre  is  resolved  by  distillation  and  from 
which  it  may  be  reproduced  by  combination,  the  same  author  says: 

''  It  may  not  be  useless  to  take  notice  of  the  difference,  that  there  may  be 
betwixt  those  active  parts  of  a  body,  which  are  of  differing  natures,  when 
they  are  as  it  were  sheathed  up,  or  wedged  in  amongst  others  in  the  texture 
of  a  concrete ;  and  the  same  particles  (when  extricated  from  these  impedi- 
ments), they  are  set  at  liberty  to  flock  together,  and  by  the  exercise  of  their 
nimble  motions  display  their  proper,  but  formerly  clogged  activity."  (A 
Phytico-Chymical  Estay^  1661.) 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  atomic  hypothesis  had  in  the 
18th  century  already  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  explanation 
of  chemical  phenomena ;  but  at  a  time  when  chemistry  was  as  yet 
mainly  a  qualitative  science,  these  phenomena  could  be  but  of  a 
qualitative  nature  only.  Dalton  took  the  atomic  hypothesis  into 
the  domain  of  the  quantitative,  and  therein  lies  his  merit,  one  so 
great  as  to  fully  justify  his  being  called  the  Founder  of  the  Atomic 
Theory. 

The  diflBculty  met  with  when  tracing  the  history  of  Dalton's 
discovery  of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios  was  how  to  disentangle  the 

sequence  in  time  of  the  evolution  of  his  theoretical 
Dalton "  two  views  on  the  nature  of  chemical  combination,  and 
ment«**^****^*       the  establishment  of  experimental  facts  concerning 

such  combinations.     The  same  diflSculty  is  naturally 

encountered  at  this  point.     The  whole  historical  aspect  of  this 

subject  has   been  dealt  with  exhaustively  and   conclusively  by 

Roscoe  and  Harden  in  a  book  entitled  "  A  new  view  of  the  Origin 

of  Dalton's  Atomic  Theory  "  (1896).     The  point  at  issue  is  stated 

to  be  : 

'^Was  the  atomic  theory  founded  on  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  combination  in  multiple  proportions,  or  did  Dalton  arrive  at  this  law 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  atomic  structure  of  matter  ? " 

The  evidence  of  Dalton's  contemporaries  supports  the  first  of 
these  alternatives.  Thomson  in  his  "  History  of  Chemistry,"  referring 

According  to  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  which  he  paid  to  Dalton  in  Manchester  in 

Daitoo*8  con-  1804  "  and  from  which  he  carried  away  that  clear 

the  discovery  and  accuratc  idea  of  the  new   theory "   which  he 

^tioaTre^^'*  three  years  later  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  larger 

ceded  the  Dublic,   SaVS  : 

formulation  of       *^  'J 

h**«rth*"/^  "Mr  Dalton  informed  me  that  the  aUimio  taeory  first 

occurred  to  him  during  his  investigations  uf  c  !•    unt  gas  and 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  at  that  time  imperfectly  u:ider8'.ood,  and  the 
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constitution  of  which  was  first  fully  developed  by  Mr  Dalton  himself.  It 
was  obvious  from  the  experiments  which  he  made  upon  them  that  the  con- 
stituents of  both  were  carbon  and  hydrogen  and  nothing  else ;  he  found, 
further,  that  if  we  reckon  the  carbon  in  each  the  same,  then  carburetted 
hydrogen  contains  exactly  twice  as  much  hydrogen  as  defiant  gas  does.  This 
determined  him  to  state  the  ratio  of  these  constituents  in  numbers,  and  to 
consider  the  defiant  gas  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  atom  of 
hydrogen ;  and  carburetted  hydrogen  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen.  The  idea  thus  conceived  was  applied  to  carbonic  oxide,  water, 
ammonia,  etc.  and  numbers  representing  the  atomic  weights  of  oxygen,  azote, 
etc.  deduced  from  the  best  analytical  experiments  which  chemistry  then 


)} 


Henry,  in  his  life  of  Dalton,  says : 

"  My  own  belief  is  that  during  the  three  years  (1802 — 1804)  in  which  the 
main  foundations  of  the  atomic  theory  were  laid,  Dalton  had  patiently  and 
maturely  reflected  on  all  the  phenomena  of  chemical  combination  known  to 
him,  from  his  own  researches  and  all  those  of  others  ;  and  had  grasped  in  bis 
comprehensive  survey  as  significant  to  him  of  a  deeper  meaning  than  to  his 
predecessors,  their  empirical  laws  of  constant  and  reciprocal  proportions,  no 
less  than  his  own  law  of  multiple  proportions,  and  his  own  researches  in  the 
chemistry  of  aenform  bodies." 

Against  this  is  to  be  set  Dalton's  own  testimony  from  which  it 
would  appear  that : 

"...It  was  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  Newtonian  atom  to 
the  constitution  of  the  gases  contained  in  the  atmosphere  that  led  Dalton  to 
his  Atomic  Theory."    (Roscoe,  John  Dalton,) 

*'As  the  ensuing  lectiures  on  the  subject  of  the  Chemical  JElements  and 
their  combinations  will  perhaps  be  thought  by  many  to  possess  a  good  deal  of 

novelty,  as  well  as  importance,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a 
to^^D*^ tt"^  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  train  of  thought  and  experience 

himself,  which  led  me  to  the  conclusions  about  to  be  detailed.     Having 

theoretical  been  long  accustomed  to  make  meteorological  observations, 

came  first.  ^^^  to  speculate  upon  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 

atmosphere,  it  often  struck  me  with  wonder  how  a  compound 
atmosphere,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  elastic  fluids,  should  constitute 
apparently  a  homogeneous  mass,  or  one  in  all  mechanical  relations  agreeing 
.  with  a  simple  atmosphere.  Newton  had  demonstrated  clearly  in  the  23rd 
Prop,  of  Book  II.  of  the  Principia  that  an  elastic  fluid  is  constituted  of 
small  particles  or  atoms  of  matter  which  repel  each  other  by  a  force  increasing 
in  proportion  as  their  distance  diminishes."  {DaltorCs  Manuscript  Notei^ 
Eoyal  Institution  Lectiire  17,  Jan.  27th,  1810.) 

Dalton  then  proceeds  to  reconcile  the  phenomena  exhibited  in 
the  atmosphere  with  Newton's  theory.     He  says : 
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"I  set  to  work  to  combine  my  atoms  upon  paper.  I  took  an  atom  of 
water,  another  of  oxjgen,  and  another  of  azote,  brought  them  together,  and 
threw  around  them  an  atmosphere  of  heat..." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  further  follow 
Dalton's  manipulation  "  on  paper  "  of  the  atoms  constituting  the 
gases  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  composed,  and  of  the  difficulties 
therein  encountered  by  him.     The  point  of  importance  is  that : 

"In  1801  I  hit  upon  an  hypothesis  which  completely  obviated  these 
difficulties." 

And  in  1810,  in  the  "  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy," 
the  description  of  carburetted  hydrogen  is  prefaced  by  the  remark : 

''  No  correct  notion  of  the  gas  about  to  be  described,  seems  to  have  been 
formed  till  the  atomic  theory  was  introduced  and  applied  in  the  investigation." 

Dalton's  laboratory  note-books  preserved  by  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  have  been  carefully  studied 
and  the  results  elaborately  set  out  by  Roscoe  and  Harden.  The 
evidence  is  all  in  fevour  of  the  theory  having  preceded  the  em- 
pirical law.  The  jBnal  inference  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
passage : 

"The  balance  of  evidence  is... strongly  in  favour  of  the  statement  made  in 
London  by  Dalton  himself  in  1810,  that  he  was  led  to  the  atomic  theory  of 
Roscoe  and  chemistry  in  the  first  instance  by  purely  physical  considera- 
Harden  con-  tions,  in  opposition  to  the  view,  hitherto  held  by  chemista, 
h^^hleiV***  ^^^  *^®  discovery  by  Dalton  of  the  fact  of  combination  in 
preceded  the  multiple  proportions  led  him  to  devise  the  atomic  theory  as 
empirical  law.      ^^  explanation. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  modify  our  views  as  to  the 
foundation  of  the  atomic  theory.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea 
of  atomic  structure  arose  in  Dalton's  mind  as  a  purely  physical  conception, 
forced  upon  him  by  his  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  atmosphere 
and  other  gases.  Confronted,  in  the  course  of  this  study,  with  the  problem 
of  ascertaining  the  relative  diameters  of  the  particles,  of  which,  he  was  firmly 
convinced,  all  gases  were  made  up,  he  had  recourse  to  the  results  of  chemical 
analysis.  Assisted  by  the  assumption  that  combination  always  takes  place 
in  the  simplest  possible  way,  he  thus  arrived  at  the  idea  that  chemical 
combination  takes  place  between  particles  of  different  weights,  and  this  it 
was  which  differentiated  his  theory  from  the  historic  speculations  of  the 
Qreeks.  The  extension  of  this  idea  to  substances  in  general  necessarily  led 
him  to  the  law  of  combination  in  multiple  proportions,  and  the  comparison 
with  experiment  brilliantly  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  deduction.  Once 
discovered,  the  principle  of  atomic  imion  was  found  to  be  of  universal 
application.** 
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Turning  from  the  difficult  though  interesting  question  of  how 
Dalton  arrived  at  his  hypothesis,  to  the   really  important   and 

fortunately  not  speculative  one  of  what  it  consisted 
points^of^Dai-     i^,  the  main  points  of  the  hypothesis  may  be  sum- 
(  '^^^If^     m^^A  as  follows : 


\ 


v 


z.    Rejection 

of  the  idea  of  1.     The  idea  of  one  kind  of  primitive  matter  is 

primitive     °      rejected,  and  various  kinds  of  fundamentally  diflferent 


iy       matter.  elementary  principles  are  assumed. 


^^  It  has  been  imagined  by  some  philosophers  that  all  matter,  however 
imlike,  is  probably  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  great  variety  of  its  appear- 
ances arise  from  certain  powers  communicated  to  it,  and  from  the  variety  of 
combinations  and  arrangements  of  which  it  is  susceptible....  This  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  his  [Newton's]  idea.  Neither  is  it  mine.  I  should 
apprehend  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  what  may  properly  be  called 
elementary  principles,  which  can  never  be  metamorphosed  one  into  another  by 
any  power  we  can  control  We  ought,  however,  to  avail  oiurselves  of  every 
means  to  reduce  the  number  of  bodies  or  principles  of  this  appearance  as 
much  as  possible ;  and,  after  all,  we  may  not  know  what  elements  are 
absolutely  undecomposable  and  what  are  refractory,  because  we  do  not  apply 
the  proper  means  for  their  reduction."  {DaltorCs  Manuscript  Notes,  Royal 
Institution  Lecture  18,  Jan.  30,  1810.) 

\ .       2.     The  divisibility  of  matter  is  finite. 

"Matter,  though  divisible  in  an  extreme  degree,  is  nevertheless  not  in- 
finitely divisible... there  must  be  some  point  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  in 

the  division  of  matter.  The  existence  of  these  ultimate 
"*.  7}^}^^  particles  of  matter  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  though  they  are 

of^matten  probably  much  too  small  ever  to  be  exhibited  by  microscopic 

improvements."    {Ibid.) 

-V         3.     The  name  of  atom  is  given  alike  to  the  ultimate  particles 
of  elements  and  compounds. 

*'I  have  chosen  the  word  atom  to  signify  these  ultimate  particles  in 
preference  to  particle,  molecule,  or  any  other  diminutive  term,  because  I 

conceive  it  is  much  more  expressive ;  it  includes  in  itself  the 
'*  atom  "  ^ven  notion  of  indivisible,  which  the  other  terms  do  not.  It  may, 
to  ultimate  perhaps,  be  said  that  I  extend  the  application  of  it  too  &r 
partic  es.  when  I  speak  of  compouTid  atoms ;  for  instance,  I  call  an 

ultimate  particle  of  carbonic  add  a  compound  atom.  Now,  though  this  atom 
may  be  divided,  yet  it  ceases  to  become  carbonic  acid,  being  resolved  by  such 
division  into  charcoal  and  oxygen.  Hence  I  conceive  there  is  no  inconsistency 
in  speaking  of  compound  atoms  and  that  my  meaning  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood."   (Ibid.) 


f 


/- 
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4.  The  indestructibility  of  atoms  is  affirmed. 

**  No  Dew  creation  or  destruction  of  matter  is  within  the  reach  of  chemical 

agency.    We  might  as  well   attempt   to   introduce  a  new 

4.  indevtnicti-      planet  into  the  solar  system,  or  to  annihilate  one  already 

atoms.  ^^  existence,  as  to  create  or  destroy  a  particle  of  hydrogen." 

(Dalton,  New  System  of  Chemical  Philoeophy^  1808.) 

5.  The  atoms  constituting  one  homogeneous  substance  are 
said  to  be  all  alike,  but  diflferent  from  those  constituting  any  other 

substance ;  hence  it  is  recognised  as  an  essential  pro- 
istic  weight  of  p6i*ty  of  each  kind  of  atom,  that  it  has  a  weight, 
the  atoms.  characteristic  of  and  peculiar  to  itself. 

"Whether  the  ultimate  particles  of  a  body,  such  as  water,  are  all  alike, 
that  is,  of  the  same  figure,  weight  etc.,  is  a  question  of  some  importance. 
From  what  is  known,  we  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  diversity  in  these 
particulars :  if  it  does  exist  in  water,  it  must  equally  exist  in  the  elements 
constituting  water,  namely,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Now  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  how  the  aggregates  of  dissimilar  particles  should  be  so  uniformly 
the  same.  If  some  of  the  particles  of  water  were  heavier  than  others,  if  a 
parcel  of  the  liquid  on  any  occasion  were  constituted  principally  of  these 
heavier  particles,  it  must  be  supposed  to  affect  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
mass,  a  circumstance  not  known.  Similar  observations  may  be  made  on  other 
substances.  Therefore  we  may  conclude  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  aU 
homogeneous  bodies  are  perfectly  cdike  in  weighty  figure  etc.  In  other  words, 
every  particle  of  water  is  like  every  other  particle  of  water ;  every  particle  of 
hydrogen  is  like  every  other  particle  of  hydrogen  etc."    {Ibid.) 

^     6.     Chemical  combination  occurs  between  simple  numbers  of 
elementary  atoms  of  fixed  characteristic  weight. 

"  The  hypothesis  upon  which  the  whole  of  Mr  Dalton's  notions  respecting 

chemical  elements  is  founded,  is  this:  *When  two  elements 

tion  of  atoms       unite  to  form  a  third  substance,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  one 

in  simple  atom  of  one  joins  to  one  atom  of  the  other  unless  when  some 

reason  can  be  assigned  for  supposing  the  contrary.'...  '* 
*'  Whenever  more  than  one  compound  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  two 
elements,  then  the  next  simple  combination  must... arise  from  the  union  of 
oTie  atom  of  the  one  with  ttpo  atoms  of  the  other."    (Thomson,  System  of 
Chemistry,  1807.) 

7.  Whilst  recognising  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the 
absolute  weight  of  atoms,  it  is  asserted  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  chemistry  to  determine  the  relative  weights  of  the 
different  kinds  of  atoms,  as  well  as  the  number  of  each  kind  of 
elementary  atoms  entering  into  the  composition  of  one  compound 
atom  ;  but  the  available  data  are  insufficient. 

F.  19 
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"  In  all  chemical  investigations,  it  has  justly  been  considei^  an  important 
object  to  ascertain  the  relative  weights  of  the  simples  which  constitute  a 

compound.     But  unfortunately  the  enquiry  has  terminated 

7.  Determina-  here ;  whereas  from  the  relative  weights  in  the  mass,  the 
the*  ^  reifl^vc  relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  of  the 
weights  of  eie-  bodies  might  have  been  inferred,  from  which  their  number 
And^^mW  *°^  weight  in  various  other  compounds  would  appear,  in 
the  complexity  order  to  assist  and  to  guide  future  investigations,  and  to 
of    compound      correct  their  results.    Now  it  is  one  great  object  of  this  work, 

to  show  the  importance  and  advantage  of  ascertaining  thfi 
relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  particles,  both  of  simple  and  compound 
bodies,  the  number  of  simple  elementary  particles  which  constitute  one 
compound  particle,  and  the  number  of  less  compound  particles  which  enter 
into  the  formation  of  one  more  compound  particle.*'  (Dalton,  JVew  System 
of  Chemical  Philosophy ,  1808.) 

Here  we  find  a  clear  statement  of  the  problems  which  Dalton 
attempted  to  solve  by  the  application  of  his  hjrpothesis : — 

(i)      To  determine  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms. 

(ii)  To  determine  the  number  of  constituent  atoms  in  one 
compound  atom. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Suppose  he  was  dealing  with  a 
binary  compound  of  the  elements  A  and  B,  whose  atoms  weigh 
a  and  b  respectively,  and  let  one  atom  oi  AB  be  formed  by  the 
combination  of  m  atoms  of  A  with  n  atoms  of  B ;  then  the  weights 
combining  with  each  other  in  one  atom  will  be  ma  of  A  and  nb  of 
B.  The  quantities  to  be  determined  are  the  ratios  a :  b  and  m :  n. 
What  data  are  there  at  our  disposal  for  so  doing  ?  The  ratios  of 
the  quantities  which  combine  to  form  one  atom  will  also  be  the 

ratio  of  the  quantities  combining  to  form  any 
of  the  equation  number  of  atoms,  and  will  be  equal  to  p  :  q  the 
for  determin-  experimentally  ascertained  ratio  in  which  A  and  B 
ing  a:  6  and     q^^b  present  in  the  compound  AB.     We  have  then 

ma  :nb^p:qy  and  it  is  of  course  evident  that  since 
both  m :  n  and  a :  b  are  unknown,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  for 
solving  the  equation.  Hence  in  itself  Dalton  s  original  hj'po- 
thesis  is  insufficient  for  the  solution  of  the  above  two  problems,  and 
therefore  it  must  either  be  modified  or  burdened  with  subsidiary 
hypotheses.     Dalton  took  the  latter  course. 

8.  Rules  are  given  concerning  the  number  of  elementary 
-    «  ,      r        atoms  combininer  with  each  other.     These  rules  are 

8.  Rules  of  ,••!/. 

chemical  ayn-     bascd  ou  the  principle  of  "  greatest  simplicity,"  but 

are  otherwise  quite  arbitrary  and  hypothetical 
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"^  If  there  are  two  bodies,  A  and  B^  which  are  disposed  to  oombine,  the 
following  is  the  order  in  which  the  combinations  may  take  place,  beginning 
with  the  most  simple  :  namely, 

1  atom   of  ^  + 1  atom   of  ^= 1  atom  of  C,  binary. 

1  atom  of  il  +  2  atoms  of  ^e  1  atom  of  />,  ternary. 

2  atoms  of  J  + 1  atom   of  B^\  atom  of  E^  ternary.  A-f/s 
1  atom   of  il  +3  atoms  of  B— 1  atom  of  Fy  quaternary. 

3  atoms  of  il  + 1  atom  of  ^=  1  atom  of  O^  quaternary,  etc. 

The  following  general  rules  may  be  adopted  aa  guides  in  all  our  investi- 
gations respecting  chemical  synthesis. 

Ist.  When  only  one  combination  of  two  bodies  can  be  obtained,  it  must 
be  presumed  to  be  a  binary  one,  unless  some  cause  appear  to  the  contrary. 

2nd.  When  two  combinations  are  observed,  they  must  be  presumed  to  be 
a  binary  and  a  ternary. 

3rd.  When  three  combinations  are  obtained,  we  may  expect  one  to  be  a 
binary  and  the  other  two  ternary. 

4th.  When  four  combinations  are  observed,  we  should  expect  one  binary, 
two  ternary,  and  one  quaternary,  etc. 

5th.  A  binary  compound  should  always  be  specifically  heavier  than  the 
mere  mixture  of  its  two  ingredients. 

6th.  A  ternary  compound  should  be  specifically  heavier  than  the  mixtiu^ 
of  a  binary  and  a  simple,  which  would,  if  combined,  constitute  it,  etc. 

7th.  The  above  rules  and  observations  equally  apply  when  two  bodies 
such  as  C  and  2),  D  and  Ey  etc.  are  combined."  (Dalton,  New  System  of 
Chemical  Philosophy y  1808.) 

The  arbitrariness  of  these  rules  is  self-evident.  Why,  if  we 
know  one  compound  only,  should  this  be  the  binary  one  ?  Another 
may  be  discovered  any  day,  and  why  should  nature  be  so  com- 
placent, in  the  quite  accidental  sequence  of  discovery,  as  to  always 
put  us  into  the  way  of  the  binary  compound  first  ?  Why  any  of 
these  rules?  No  attempt  is  made  to  place  them  in  connection 
with  observed  facts,  and  criteria  are  lacking  for  testing  the  validity 
of  any  one  of  them.  Moreover  they  are  not  only  arbitrary,  but 
also  insuflScient  and  vague.  What  for  instance  is  to  constitute 
'*  a  cause  to  the  contrary "  ? 

9.     A  symbolic  notation^  is  devised  for  the  purposes  of  repre- 
senting the  qualitative  as  well  as  the  quantitative  composition  of 
boiic        compounds  in  terms  of  signs  standing  for  the  atomic 
notation  which     weicfhts  of  the  different  elements. 

is     qualitative  ° 

and   quantita-  «it  is  deemed  expedient  to  give  plates,  exhibiting  the 

**^*'  mode  of  combination  in  some  of  the  more  simple  cases.... 

The  elements  or  atoms  of  such  bodies  as  are  conceived  at  present  to  be  simple, 

1  Ante,  p.  198. 

19—2 
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are  denoted  by  a  small  circle,  with  some  distinctive  mark-;  and  the  com- 
binations consist  in  the  juxtaposition  of  two  or  more  of  these...."    (Ibid,) 

This  plate  contains  the  arbitrary  marks  or  signs  chosen  to  represent  the 
several  chemical  elements  or  ultimate  particles : 

ELEMENTS 

Simple 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8. 

O.    0#O®®©© 

9.  10.  11.  12.  13.  14.  15.  16. 

'(ID<IID®®0©©0 

17.  18.  19.  20. 

©    ©    ©    o 

Binary 

21.  22.  *         23.  24.  25. 

oo  oo  (DO  oe  €>• 

Ternary^ 
26.  27.  28.  29. 

©O®    0®0    ©•©    ©•© 

Quaternary 
30.  31.  32.  33. 

cPb  CRD  ero  A 

Quinquenary  and  Sextenary 
34.  35. 

©•o 

Septenary 

36.  37. 


OMo:«^^^K>>^ 


X] 


Symbolic  dotation 
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Fio. 

Fio. 

1.  Hydrogen, 

itsreL 

weight 

1 

11.  Strontites, 

itsrel. 

weight 

46 

2.  Azote,  /yj^ 

)} 

» 

6 

12.  Barytes, 

n 

»> 

)f 

68 

3.  CarboDe  or  Charcoal, 

»» 

» 

5 

13.  Iron, 

»> 

>» 

»» 

38 

4.  Oxygen, 

» 

}9 

7 

14.  Zinc, 

>i 

» 

»> 

6e 

5.  Phosphorus, 

» 

» 

9 

15.  Copper, 

» 

n 

)> 

56 

6.  Sulphur, 

n 

» 

13 

16.  Lead, 

}) 

» 

}> 

95 

7.  Magnesia, 

» 

» 

20 

17.  Silver, 

» 

}} 

)} 

100 

8.  Lime, 

» 

9) 

23 

18.  Platina, 

M 

J> 

}) 

100 

9.  Soda, 

n 

» 

28 

19.  Gold, 

»> 

»> 

»} 

140 

10.  Potash, 

» 

« 

)) 

42 

20.  Mercury, 

» 

n 

1) 

167 

21.  An  atom  of  water  or  steam,  composed  of  1  of  oxygen 

and  1  of  hydrogen,  retained  in  physical  contact  by 
a  strong  affinity,  and  supposed  to  be  siirrounded 
by  a  common  atmosphere  of  heat 

22.  An  atom  of  ammonia,  composed  of  1  of  azote  and  1  of 

hydrogen 

23.  An  atom  of  nitrous  gas,  composed  of  1  of  azote  and  1 

of  oxygen 

24.  An  atom  of  defiant  gas,  composed  of  one  of  carbone 

and  1  of  hydrogen 

25.  An  atom  of  carbonic  oxide  composed  of  1  of  carbone 

and  1  of  oxygen 

26.  An  atom  of  nitrous  oxide,  2  azote  + 1  oxygen 

27.  An  atom  of  nitric  acid,  1  azote +2  oxygen 

28.  An  atom  of  carbonic  acid,  1  carbone +2  oxygen 

29.  An   atom   of   carburetted    hydrogen,   1   carbone +2 

hydrogen 

30.  An  atom  of  oxynitric  acid,  1  azote +3  oxygen 

31.  An  atom  of  sulphuric  acid,  1  sulphur +3  oxygen 

32.  An  atom  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  1   sulphur +3 

hydrogen* 

33.  An  atom  of  alcohol,  3  carbone + 1  hydrogen 

34.  An  atom  of  nitrous  acid,  1  nitric  acid  + 1  nitrous  gas 
3d.    An  atom  of  acetous  acid,  2  carbone +2  water 

36.  An  atom  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  1  nitric  acid  + 1  am- 

monia+1  water 

37.  An  atom  of  sugar,  1  alcohol  + 1  carbonic  acid 


its  rel.  weight    8 


»  }> 

»  M 

J>  >» 

»>  »» 

>»  » 

»  W 

»  n 

«  n 

»>  w 


6 

12 

6 

12 
17 
19 
19 

7 
26 
34 

16 
16 
31 
26 

33 
35 


I  "The  figure  for  sulphiuretted  hydrogen  is  incorreot:  it  ought  to  be  1  atom  of 
hydrogen  instead  of  3,  united  to  1  of  sulphur."  (^^k;  System  of  ChemiecU  Philosophy, 
2, 1810,  p.  450.) 
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How  Dalton  applied  the  system,  the  main  features  of  which 
have  been  given  in  the   above,  and  what  were  the  results  of 

his  relative  atomic  weight  determinations,  will  now 
pHcatron  *of      be   illustrated.      In  a  passage   already  quoted  he 

his  system  gg^yg  . 

to  compounds  *' 

of  nitrogen. 

''Whereas  from  the  relative  weights  in  the  mass,  the 
relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  of  the  bodies  might  have 
been  inferred,  from  which  their  number  and  weight  in  various  other  com- 
pounds would  appear,  in  order  to  assist  and  to  guide  future  investigations, 
and  to  correct  their  results.'' 

And  this  is  how  in  his  "System  of  Chemical  Philosophy" 
he  deals  under  these  aspects  with  different  compounds  of 
nitrogen : 

"  The  compounds  of  oxygen  with  azote,  hitherto  discovered,  are  five  ;  they 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  names ;  nitrous  gas,  nitric  acid,  nitrous 

oxide,  nitrous  acid,  and  oxynitric  acid.  In  treating  of  these, 
^^^  1  xitv  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  usual  to  begin  with  that  which  contains  the  least 

assigned  to  Oxygen  (nitrous  oxide),  and  to  take  the  others  in  order  as  they 

***Td""*f  contain  more  oxygen.    Our  plan  requires  a  different  principle 

nitrogen.  ^f  arrangement ;  namely,  to  begin  with  that  which  is  most 

simple,  or  which  consists  of  the  smallest  number  of  elementary 
particles,  which  is  commonly  a  binary  compound,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the 
ternary  and  other  higher  compounds.  According  to  this  principle,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  any  of  the  above,  and  which  of 
them,  is  a  binary  compound.  As  far  as  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two 
simple  gases  are  indicative  of  the  weights  of  their  atoms  ^,  we  should  conclude 
that  an  atom  of  azote  is  to  one  of  oxygen  as  6  to  7  nearly....  But  the  best 
criterion  is  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  com- 
pound gases  themselves.  Nitrous  gas  has  the  least  specific  gravity  of  any  of 
them  ;  this  indicates  it  to  be  a  binary  compound  ;  nitrous  oxide  and  nitrous 
acid  are  both  much  heavier ;  this  indicates  them  to  be  ternary  compounds ; 
and  the  latter  being  heavier  than  the  former,  indicates  that  oxygen  is 
heavier  than  azote,  as  oxygen  is  known  to  abound  most  in  the  latter. 
Iiet  us  now  see  how  far  the  facts  already  known  will  corroborate  these 
observations." 

Then  follows  a  table  embodying  the  constitution  of  these  gases 
as  given  by  Cavendish  and  Davy  : 


^  Whatever  his  attitude  towards  this  question  may  have  been  at  difPerent 
times,  here  certainly  Dalton  assumes .  that  equal  volumes  of  elementary  gases 
contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms. 
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Nitrous  gas 


Specific 
Gravities 

1102 


Constitution  by 
weight 

46*6  azote  +  53'4  oxygen 

44-2      „      +  55-8 

42-3     „      +  67-7 


>» 


» 


»» 


Nitrous  oxide 


1-614 


Nitric  acid 


2-444 


63-6 

>» 

+  36-6 

n 

62t) 

» 

+  38-0 

»> 

61-0 

i> 

+  390 

n 

29-5 

»» 

+  70-6 

» 

29-6 

}} 

+  70-4 

» 

28-0 

» 

+  72-0 

>» 

25-3 

n 

+  74-6 

» 

Ratios 

61  :  7 
5-5  :  7 
51  :  7 

2x61  :7 
2x6-7:7 
2x5-4:7 


The  atomic 

^weight      of 
nitrogen   in 
terms    of 
oxygen =7. 


6-8  :  7  X  2 
6-9:7x2 
6-4:7x2 
4-7:7x2 

"In  the  third  column  are  given  the  ratios  of  the  weights  of  azote  and 
oxygen  in  each  compound,  derived  from  the  preceding  column,  and  reduced  to 

the  determined  weight  of  an  atom  of  oxygen,  7.  This  table 
corroborates  the  theoretic  views  above  stated  most  remarkably. 
The  weight  of  an  atom  of  azote  appears  to  be  between  6-4 
and  6-1  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  theory  does  not 
differ  more  h*om  the  experiments  than  they  diflFer  from  one 
another ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  mean  weight  of  an  atom  of 
azote  derived  from  the  above  experiments  would  equally  accommodate  the 
theory  and  the  experiments.  The  mean  is  6*6,  to  which  all  the  others  might 
be  reduced.  We  should  then  have  an  atom  of  nitrous  gas  to  weigh  12-6, 
consisting  of  1  atom  of  azote  and  1  of  oxygen... nor  has  the  weight  of  an 
atom  of  oxygen  any  influence  on  the  theory  of  these  compoimds  ;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  if  oxygen  were  taken  3,  or  10,  or  any  other  number,  still  the  ratios 
of  azote  to  oxygen  in  the  compounds  would  continue  the  same ;  the  only 
difiereuce  would  be,  that  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  azote  would  rise  or  fall  in 
proportion  as  that  of  oxygen.  I  have  been  solicitous  to  exhibit  this  view  of 
the  compounds  of  azote  and  oxygen,  as  derived  from  the  experience  of  others, 
rather  than  from  my  own  ;  because,  not  having  had  any  views  at  all  similar 
to  mine,  the  authors  could  not  have  favoured  them  by  deducing  the  above 
results,  if  they  had  not  been  conformable  to  actual  observation." 

Dalton  then  proceeds  to  give  experimental  reasons  why  the 
atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  derived  from  the  composition  of  the 

oxides  should  be  5*1  rather  than  5*6,  the  above  mean 
number.  It  is  evident  that  in  so  doing  he  is 
"  favouring  his  own  views."  The  three  compounds 
water,  ammonia,  and  nitrous  gas  being  assumed  to 
have  the  simplest  possible,  that  is,  binary  com- 
position, this  hypothesis  demands  that  the  quantities 


Comparison 
between      the 
theoretical 
and     the     ex- 
perimental 
composition  of 
ammonia. 
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of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  combining  with  7  of  oxygen  in  water 
and  nitrous  gas  respectively,  should  be  the  same  as  the  quantities 
of  these  elements  combining  with  each  other  in  ammonia.  Such 
agreement  is  not  found  -to  exist,  but  the  discrepancy  is  much  less 
if  51  is  accepted  in  place  of  5*6  for  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen 
derived  from  the  oxides. 

"By  comparing  the  weight  of  azote  with  that  of  hydrogen... we  find 
them  as  4*7  : 1  nearly.  This  evidently  marks  the  constitution  of  ammonia  to 
be  that  of  1  atom  of  each  of  the  elements  combined.  But  we  have  before 
determined  the  element  of  azote  to  weigh  5*1,  when  treating  of  the  compounds 
of  azote  and  oxygen.  This  diflference  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  [experi- 
mental errors]." 

This  is,  however,  not  so.  The  discrepancy  is  one  which  when 
expressed  by  the  correct  numbers  now  at  our  disposal,  becomes 
very  much  greater,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  also  made  apparent 
by  the  later  data,  that  Dalton's  own  law  of  multiple  ratios  here 
modifies  the  simplest  possible  relations.  The  table  on  the  next 
page  shows  the  connection  between  the  composition  of  nitrous  gas, 
water,  and  ammonia,  in  terms  of  the  data  of  Dalton  and  of  those 
now  accepted. 

Dalton  calculated  the  relative  atomic  weights  of  a  fair  number 
of  elements,  referring  them  all  to  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen 

atom   as  unity,  and   embodied  them  in  successive 

Dftiton's 

atomic  weight  tables.  The  data  given  for  the  non-metallic  ele- 
ubies.  ments  are  set  out  in  the  table  on  page  298,  which 

is  taken  from  Boscoe  and  Harden's  "Origin  of  Dalton*s  Atomic 
Theory." 

The  examination  of  this  table  is  of  historical  interest,  two 
points  calling  for  special  attention: 

(i)  What  is  the  value  assigned  to  m  and  n  (ante,  p.  290),  the 
number  of  elementary  atoms  entering  into  the  composition  of  one 
compound  atom  of  the  substance  whose  quantitative  composition 
furnishes  the  ratio  p:q^ 

(ii)  What  is  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  ratio  p  :  q 
has  been  determined  ? 

Concerning  (i)  we  find  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  formulae 
assigned  are  simpler  than  those  now  accepted ;  water,  ammonia, 
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The  Composition  of  Nitrous  Oas,  Water  and  Ammonia 

a>ccording  to: 


I. 

Dalton. 

Nitrous  Gaa 

Water 

Oxygen      Nitrogen 

Hydrogen     Oxygen 

Assumed  complexity 
of  composition 

Binary 
1  atom  :  1  atom 

Binary 
1  atom  :  1  atom 

Composition  by  weight 

7 

:    56  (or  51) 

1             7 

.*.  Atomic  weights 

7 

:  r  6-6  (or  5-1) 

In 

:      7 

Ammonia 

Nitrogen  Hydrogen 

Assumed  complexity 
of  composition 

Binary 
1  atom  :  1  atom 

.'.  Composition  calculated 

^6-6  (or  51)  : 

1^ 

Composition  found 

4-7 

1 

II.    The  Data  now  accepted. 


Nitrous  Gas 
Oxygen      Nitrogen 


Water 
Hydrogen      Oxygen 


Composition  by  weight 


7-94 
7-94 
7-94  X  2 


Composition  by  weight 


7-0  In 

4-66  X 1-5 
r4*66x3 

Ammonia 
j  Nitrogen  Hydrogen 

1 
3x1 
3x1 


L4-66 
=  4-66  X  3 
=  7-0   X  2 


7-94 


Hence  all  these  compounds  cannot  be  formulated  as  binary.  With  water 
assumed  to  be  binary  and  represented  by  HO,  where  H=l  and  0  =  7*94,  the 
choice  would  be  left  between : 


N=4-66 
Ammonias  NH 
Nitrous  Gas=aN302 


or  ^ 


N=7-0 
Ammonia = NgH, 
Nitrous  Gas = NO 


and  neither  set  is  compatible  with  Dalton's  rules  of  combination  (p.  291). 
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olefiant  gas  are  formulated  as  binary,  nitric  acid  as  ternary,  etc. 
^^     ,  (pp.  293,  295) :  but  the  formulae  first  decided  upon 

The    formulae       ^*^  .  i  •        i 

used  are  Bim-     are  Consistently  retamed. 

now  accepted!  -Aj8  regards  the  accuracy  of  the  experimental  work 

curac  *^*  low      involved,  that  is,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  very  low 

degree;  but  what  is  somewhat  surprising  is  the 
startlingly  quick  succession  in  the  changes  made;  values  evidently 
are  lightly  accepted  and  as  lightly  again  given  up. 

The  system  concerning  the  ultimate  nature  of  chemical  com- 
bination which  Dalton  had  devised  between  the  years  1801  and 
1804  was  retained  by  him  unchanged  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  object  of  any  hypothesis  concerning  the  phenomena  of 
chemical  combination,  is  to  assign  some  cause  more  or  less  proxi- 
mate for  the  phenomena  observed  and  the  laws  formulated. 
i  And  a  critical  examination  of  the  Daltonian  hjrpothesis  shows 
us  that  it  has  achieved  all  that  which  is  recognised  as  essential 
for  an  hypothesis  developing  into  a  theory.     The  conception  of 

indestructible  elementary  atoms  endowed  with  a 
hypothesShTac.  Weight  characteristic  of  each  element,  and  which 
the'^^ia^  ^f  ^^^^^  ^  simple  numbers,  explains  perfectly  and 
chemical  com-      simply  the  Conservation  of  mass  and  combination 

according  to  fixed,  multiple,  and  permanent  ratios. 
All  these  laws  follow  as  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  con- 
stitution of  matter.  The  connection  between  the  hypothesis 
and  these  empirical  laws  is  so  direct  and  so  obvious,  that  to 
specially  elaborate  it  might  tend  to  obscure  rather  than  to 
elucidate,  j 

How  tne  Daltonian  Atomic  Hypothesis  adapted  itself  to  the 
explanation  of  phenomena  discovered  after  its  promulgation,  and 
how  it  lent  itself  to  deductive  application,  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
succeeding  chapters. 

The  comparative  insignificance  of  the  modifications  required  to 
enable  it  to  perform  its  task  towards  an  ever-growing  number  of 
phenomena,  in  a  science  extending  its  scope  in  the  marvellous 
manner  that  chemistry  has  done  since  the  time  of  the  introduction 
into  it  of  this  hypothesis,  bears  witness  to  the  genius  of  its  founder. 
And  now  more  than  a  hundred  years  later  scientists  of  all  countries, 
in  all  possible  variations  of  form,  on  all  possible  occasions  reiterate 
what  Dalton  himself  and  his  great  contemporary  Berzelius  have 
said  concerning  this  hypothesis: 
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"  The  doctrine  of  definite  proportions  appears  to  me  m^Mte^^iaus  unless  we 
adopt  the  atomic  hypothesis.  It  appears  like  the  mystical  ratios  of  Kepler, 
which  Newton  so  happily  elucidated.  The  prosecution  of  the  investigation 
can  terminate,  I  conceive,  in  nothing  but  the  system  which  I  adopt  of 
particle  applied  to  particle...."  (Dalton  to  Berzelius,  Manchester^  20th  of 
September,  1812.) 

*^You  are  right  in  that  the  theory  of  multiple  proportion  is  a  mystery 
but  for  the  Atomic  Hypothesis,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  all  the 
results  so  far  obtained  have  contributed  to  justify  this  hypothesis.*'  (Berzelius 
to  Dalton,  London,  13th  of  October,  1812.) 

In  1811  Berzelius  had  written: 

"  But  such  a  doctrine  of  the  composition  of  compounds  would  so  illuminate 
the  province  of  affinity,  that  supposing  Dalton's  hypothesis  be  found  correct, 
we  should  have  to  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  advance  that  chemistry  has 
ever  yet  made  in  its  development  into  a  science." 

And  all  the  reviews  of  the  progress  made  during  the  19th 
century,  not  only  in  the  domain  of  chemistry,  but  in  the  wider  one 
of  physical  science,  agree  in  assigning  such  pre-eminence  to  the 
Daltonian  hypothesis. 


\ 


CHAPTER  XL 

GAY-LUSSAC  AND   THE   LAW  OF  THE  COMBINING 

VOLUMES  OF  GASES. 

"  We  believe  in  atamSy  hecatue  Nature  seems  to  use  them,  and  we  hrecUc 
them  up  continuously  because  toe  do  not  know  where  to  stop.  There 
are  various  methods  of  spanning  the  distance  from  nothing  to  some- 
thing,*" 

Angub  Smith. 

In  1802  Dalton,  when  discussing  the  various  processes  then 
known  for  determining  the  composition  by  volume  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  the  results  arrived  at  by  their  application,  writes  con- 
cerning the  method  of  explosion  with  hydrogen  thus : 

"  Volta's  eudiometer  is  very  accurate  as  well  as  el^ant  and  expeditious  : 
according  to  Monge,  100  oxygen  require  196  measures  of 
m?n«S?nt***of      l^y^«>geiJ ;  according  to  Davy  192  ;  but  from  the  most  atten- 
the  volume  tive  observations  of  my  own,  185  are  sufficient." 

ratio  hydro- 

een:  oxygen  in  fhis  placid  manner  of  considering:  differences  in 

water.  *^  ,  o 

results  amountmg  to  5  per  cent,  strikes  one  as  a 
strange  characteristic  of  that  stage  in  the  development  of  quanti- 
tative methods.  Lavoisier  had  directed  the  attention  of  chemists 
to  quantitative  relations ;  Dalton  himself  bases  all  his  theoretical 
work  on  such  relations,  but  is  obviously  content  with  approxima- 
tions very  &r  from  close.  C^jtendish^in  his  determination  of  this 
i^iOx^saffiif^Aa.JifiinJirariaWy  did,  very  nearfto  the  correct  value. 
In  1781  he  found  (but  did  not  publish  His  results  until  178^4)  that 

"423  measures  of  inflammable  air  are  nearly  sufficient  to  completely 
phlogisticate  [remove  all  the  oxygen  from]  1000  of  common  air." 

That  is,  423  volumes  of  hydrogen  combine  with  210  volumes  of 
oxygen,  which  makes  the  ratio  201*5 :  100. 
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In    1805   Gay-Lussac*   and   Humboldt'  published  a  memoir 
entitled  "  Experiments  on  the  Ratio  of  the  Constituents  of  the 

Atmosphere'."  One  of  the  methods  employed  for 
and  Humboldt  ascertaimng  this  ratio  consisted  m  the  removal  of 
ratfo*^*hydro^*  ^^  oxygen  by  explosion  with  hydrogen,  and  involved, 
gen :  oxygen  =      therefore,  a  knowledge  of  the  volume  ratio  in  which 

aoo :  xoo,  o 

these  two  gases  combine.  In  the  absence  of  con- 
cordant and  reliable  data,  a  new  determination  of  this  ratio  had 
to  be  undertaken : 

"  In  what  ratio  do  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form  water  1  To  give 
an  accurate  answer  to  this  important  question,  we  have  carried  oat  the  two 
following  series  of  experiments.  In  the  first  series  we  inflamed  in  Yolta's 
eudiometer  100  parts  of  oxygen  and  300  parts  of  hydrogen,  and  in  twelve 
experiments  obtained  the  residues  given'  under  A.  In  the  second  series  we 
inflamed  a  mixture  of  200  parts  of  oxygen  and  300  parts  of  hydrogen,  the 
residues  being  those  given  under  B  : 

A  B 


100-8 

102-0 

101-4 

101-6 

100-6 

102-0 

101-0 

102-0 

101-0 

101-0 

101-7 

101-6 

101-6 

101-1 

101-3 

1010 

102-2 

101-6 

102-0 

102-3 

102-0 

102-0 

1020 

102-0 

Means  101 -3                                     Mean  =101-7 
and  the  absorption  is.. 298-7 298-3 

Had  our  oxygen  been  quite  pure,  then,  according  to  the  first  series,  100  of 
oxygen  woidd  in  the  mean  have  absorbed  198-7  parts  of  hydrogen ;  but  since 
potassium  sulphide  left  -004  of  our  oxygen  unabsorbed,  it  follows  that  99-6  of 
oxygen  had  united  with  199-1  [i.e.  298-7 -99-6  =  1991]  parts  of  hydrogen,  and 
hence  that  100  of  oxygen  had  required  for  complete  saturation  199*89  parts 
of  hydrogen,  for  which  200  parts  may  be  put  without  error. 

^  J.  F.  Gay-Lussac  (1778 — 1850),  who  occapied  different  professorial  chairs  in 
Paris,  has  enriched  the  science  of  chemistry  by  important  contributions  to  almoet 
every  one  of  its  departments :  by  physical  investigations  into  the  behaviour  of 
gases ;  by  the  recognition  of  iodine  as  an  elemeut,  and  of  cyanogen  as  a  contpoKiMl 
radicle^  which  latter  conception  he  introduced  into  the  science;  by  laying  t^e 
foundations  of  volumetric  analysis,  and  much  other  work. 

'  Alexander  von  Humboldt  (1769 — 1859),  scientist  and  explorer,  was  bom  in 
Berlin.  Between  1799  and  1804  he  travelled  in  Central  and  South  America,  after 
which  he  lived  till  1826  in  Paris,  engaged  in  collecting  and  publishing  the  results 
of  his  discoveries.  In  the  Kosmos,  which  appeared  between  1845  and  1858,  he 
attempted  the  gigantic  task  of  presenting  to  his  contemporaries  all  that  was  tiien 
known  concerning  the  physical  universe. 

»  J.  Phyi,,  Paris,  60,  1805  (p.  129). 


^^ 
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If  our  hydrogen  had  been  quite  pure,  then  according  to  the  2nd  series  of 
experiments,  it  would  have  absorbed  in  the  mean  98*3  parts  of  oxygen.... The 
two  results  would  agree  absolutely  if  '006  parts  of  nitrogen  had  been  mixed 
with  the  hydrogen,  and  we  are  able  to  prove  that  nitrogen  was  in  fact 
present" 

Struck  by  the  simplicity  of  the  relations  thus  found,  Gay- 
Lussac  extended  his  investigations  to  the  volume 
investigates:  relations  of  Other  gaseous  substances  which  are 
relations^  "be-  compounds  of  gasoous  coustitueuts,  and  by  the  end 
gaseous^ con-  ^^  ^^0%  he  was  able  to  publish  results  which  clearly 
stituents    of       demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  simple  and  Cfeneral 

compounds.  ^  ^ 

law*. 

^'...It  appears  that  it  is  only  when  the  attraction  [of  the  molecules  for 
each  other]  is  entirely  destroyed,  a&  in  gases,  that  bodies  under  similar  con- 
ditions obey  simple  and  regular  laws.  At  least,  it  is  my  intention  to  make 
known  some  new  proi)erties  in  gases,  the  effects  of  which  are  regular,  by 
showing  that  these  substances  combine  amongst  themselves  in  very  simple 
proportions,  and  that  the  contraction  of  volume  which  they  experience  on 
combination  also  follows  a  regular  law.'' 

From  the  experimental  evidence  on  which  he  bases  this  general- 
isation, the  following  may  be  quoted : 

"  Suspecting,  from  the  exact  ratio  of  100  of  oxygen  to  200  of  hydrogen, 
which  M.  Humboldt  and  I  had  determined  for  the  proportions  of  water,  that 

other  gases  might  also  combine  in  simple  ratios,  I  have  made 
Bxperimentai  the  following  experiments.  I  prepared  fluoboric  (M.  Th^nard 
SuTvolume^'^  and  I  have  given  the  name  of  fluoboric  gas  to  that  particular 
ratios  in  which  gas  which  we  obtained  by  distilling  pure  fluoride  of  lime  with 
m  Dfrectdcter-  vitreous  boric  acid),  muriatic,  and  carbonic  gases,  and  made 
minations.  them  combine  successively  with  ammonia  gas.     100  parts  of 

muriatic  gas  saturate  precisely  100  parts  of  ammonia  gas, 
and  the  salt  which  is  formed  from  them  is  perfectly  neutral,  whether  one  or 
other  of  the  gases  is  in  excess.  Fluoboric  gas,  on  the  contrary,  unites  in  two 
proportions  with  ammonia  gas.  When  the  acid  gas  is  first  put  into  the 
graduated  tube,  and  the  other  gas  is  then  passed  in,  it  is  found  that  equal 
volumes  of  the  two  condense,  and  that  the  salt  formed  is  neutral.  But  if  we 
begin  by  first  putting  the  ammonia  gaa  into  the  tube,  and  then  admitting  the 
fluoboric  gas  in  single  bubbles,  the  first  gas  will  then  be  in  excess  with  regard 
to  the  second,  and  there  will  result  a  salt  with  excess  of  base,  composed  of 
100  of  fluoboric  gas  and  200  of  ammonia  gas^.  If  carbonic  gas  is  brought  into 
contact  with  ammonia  gas,  by  passing  it  sometimes  first,  sometimes  second 

1  *' M^moire  sur  la  combinaison  des  BabHtanc^s  f^azeuses,"  Mimoires  de  la 
SoeiiU  d'Arcueil,  ii.  1809  (pp.  207—234) ;  Alembic  Club  Reprints,  No.  4. 

*  Interesting,  as  an  early  experimental  confirmation  of  Dalton's  law  of  multiple 
ratios. 
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into  the  tube,  there  is  always  formed  a  sub-carbonate  composed  of  100  parts 
of  carbonic  gas  and  200  of  ammonia  gas.  It  may,  however,  be  proved  that 
neutral  carbonate  of  ammonia  would  be  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  each 
of  these  components.... Thus  we  ipay  conclude  that  muriatic,  fluoboric,  and 
carbonic  acids  take  exactly^  their  own  volume  of  ammonia  gas  to  form  neutral 
salts,  and  that  the  last  two  take  twice  as  much  to  form  sub-salts.... According 
to  the  experiments  of  M.  Am^d^  Berthollet,  ammonia  is  composed  of 

100  of  nitrogen, 

300  of  hydrogen,  by  volume. 

I  have  found  that  sulphuric  acid  is  composed  of 

100  of  sulphurous  gas, 
50  of  oxygen  gas. 

When  a  mixture  of  50  parts  of  oxygen  and  100  of  carbonic  oxide  (formed  by 
the  distillation  of  oxide  of  zinc  with  strongly  calcined  charcoal)  is  inflamed, 
these  two  gases  are  destroyed  and  their  place  taken  by  100  parts  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.    Consequently  carbonic  acid  may  be  considered  as  being  composed  of 

100  of  carbonic  oxide  gas, 
50  of  oxygen  gas. 

(ii)  Indirect  Davy,  from  the  analysis  of  various  compounds  of  nitrogen 

determina-  with  oxygen,  has  found  the  following  proportions  by  weight : 

tions. 

Nitrogen  Oxygen 

Nitrous  oxide  63-30  36-70 

Nitrous  gas  44*05  55*95 

Nitric  acid  29*50  70*50 

Reducing  these  proportions  to  volumes  we  find : 

Nitrogen  Oxygen 
Nitrous  oxide              100  49*5 

Nitrous  gas  100  108*9 

Nitric  acid  100  204*7 

The  first  and  the  last  of  these  proportions  differ  only  slightly  from  100  to  50, 
and  100  to  200 ;  it  is  only  the  second  which  diverges  somewhat  from  100  to 
100.    The  difference,  however,  is  not  very  great,  and  is  such  as  we  might 

^  The  actual  experimental  numbers  are  of  course  only  approximations  to  the 
simple  whole  numbers  given  by  Gay-Lussac.  A  note  to  the  German  translation  in 
Gilberts  AnnaleUj  36,  1810  (pp.  6 — 36),  gives  interesting  details  conoeming  the 
method  used,  and  the  actual  results  obtained  in  the  determination  of  the  volametrio 
composition  of  ammonia :  '*  The  first  decomposition  of  ammonia  was  that  com- 
manicated  in  1785  to  the  Paris  Academy  by  M.  BerthoUet.  He  passed  electric 
sparks  through  ammonia  gas  until  there  was  no  further  expansion ;  thereby  the 
volume  increased  in  the  ratio  1 :  1*94117  ;  be  then  examined  the  mixed  gasea  in 
Yolta's  eudiometer,  and  found  that  they  were  composed  of  '725  of  hydrogen,  and  of 
*275  of  nitrogen  by  volume.  But  BerthoUet  junior  found  as  the  mean  of  6  suoh 
experiments  made  by  him  with  absolutely  pure  ammonia,  in  graduated  glass  vessels, 
that  after  absorption  of  the  undecomposed  gas  by  muriatic  acid,  and  after  making 
the  necessary  corrections  for  temperature  and  pressure  (because  even  with  a  good 
electrical  machine  the  experiment  takes  6  to  8  hours  at  least),  the  volume  had 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  1 :  2*04643,  and  that  the  gaseous  mixture  consisted  of  0*755 
of  hydrogen  and  0*245  of  nitrogen  [but  0*755 :  0*245=3*08163 : 1]." 
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expect  in  experiments  of  this  sort ;  and  I  have  assured  myself  that  it  is 
actually  nil.  On  burning  the  new  combustible  substance  from  potash*  in 
100  parts  by  volume  of  nitrous  gas,  there  remained  over  exactly  50  parts  of 
nitrogen,  the  weight  of  which,  deducted  from  that  of  the  nitrous  gas,  yields 
as  result  that  this  gas  is  composed  of  equal  parts  by  volume  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.... Thus  it  appears  evident  to  me  that  gases  always  combine  in  the 
simplest  proportions  when  they  act  on  one  another ;  and  we  have  seen  in 
reality  in  all  the  preceding  examples  that  the  ratio  of  combination  is  1  to  1, 
1  to  2,  or  1  to  3.  It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  in  considering  weights 
there  is  no  simple  and  finite  relation  between  the  elements  of  any  one 
compound ;  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  second  compound  between  the  same 
elements  that  the  new  proportion  of  the  element  that  has  been  added  is  a 
multiple  of  the  first  quantity.  Gases,  on  the  contrary,  in  whatever  propor- 
tions they  may  combine,  always  give  rise  to  compounds  whose  elements  by 

,  ,  ^^      ,  volume  are  multiples  of  each  other.     Not  only,  however,  do 

(a)  Thevolume  v-        .  •       ,  _^-  u  •     x 

relations     be-      gases  combme  m  very  simple  proportions,  as  we  nave  just 

tween    the  seen,  but  the  apparent  contraction  of  volume  which  they 

stituentB  ^nd  experience  on  combination  has  also  a  simple  relation  to  the 
the  gaseous  volume  of  the  gases,  or  at  least  to  that  of  one  of  them, 

compounds.  j  ^^^^  ^^^^  following  M.  Berthollet,  that  100  parts  of 

carbonic  oxide  gas... produce  100  parts  of  carbonic  gas  on  combining  with 
60  of  oxygen.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  apparent  contraction  of  the  two 
gases  is  precisely  equal  to  the  volume  of  oxygen  gas  added.... Ammonia  gas 
is  composed  of  three  parts  by  volume  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen,  and 
its  density  compared  to  air  is  0*596.  But  if  we  suppose  the  apparent  contrac- 
tion to  be  half  of  the  whole  volume,  we  find  0'594  for  the  density.'* 

Gay-Lussac  sums  up  his  results  thus  : 

*'  I  have  shown  in  this  Memoir  that  the  compounds  of  gaseous  substances 
with  each  other  are  always  formed  in  very  simple  ratios,  so  that  representing 

one  of  the  terms  by  unity,  the  other  is  one,  or  two,  or  at 
^"™lto*of  in-  naost  three.  These  ratios  by  volume  are  not  observed  with 
vestigations  solid  or  liquid  substances,  nor  when  we  consider  weights,  and 

on  combining  ij^^j  foj^j^  a  new  proof  that  it  is  only  in  the  gaseous  state 
eases.  that  substances  are  in  the  same  circumstances  and  obey 

regular  laws.... The  apparent  contraction  of  volume  suffered 
by  gases  on  combination  is  also  very  simply  related  to  the  volume  of  one  of 
them,  and  this  property  likewise  is  peculiar  to  gaseous  substances." 

Parts  of  the  tables  with  which  Gay-Lussac  concludes  his  paper 
are  reproduced,  chiefly  because  of  the  interest  there  is  in  com- 
paring the  experimental  values  for  the  densities  of  compound 
gases  with  those  calculated  from  (i)  the  densities  of  their  constitu- 
ents, and  (ii)  the  composition  by  volume  according  to  the  simple 
relations  of  the  generalisation  made. 

^  Davy  had  the  year  before  isolated  the  metal  potastjium  by  the  electrolysis  of 
potash.  The  decomposition  of  nitrous  gas  (nitric  oxide)  or  nitrous  oxide  by  metallic 
potassium,  is  an  experiment  described  in  all  text-books. 

F.  20 
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The  following  are  examples  of  the  wording^  perhaps  unneces- 
sarily  long  and  ponderous,  used  for  Gay-Lussac*s  law : 

'*  If  gajseous  substances  enter  into  chemical  combination,  their  volumes  are 
in  simple  rational  proportions,  and  if  a  gaseous  substance  is  formed  by  their 

union,  its  volume  also  is  rationally  related  to  the  volumes  of 
rf°SrilIw°°        ^^®  original  gases."    (Ostwald,  OuUineM  of  General  Chemistry.) 

"  If  two  gajses  take  part  in  a  chemical  reaction,  the  volumes 
of  the  combining  or  mutually  decomposing  gases  are  either  equal,  or  they 
bear  a  simple  relation  to  each  other ;  and  similarly  the  volume  of  the  product 
of  combination  or  decomposition,  if  it  is  capable  of  existing  in  the  gaseous 
state,  always  exhibits  a  simple  relation  to  the  volume  occupied  by  its  con- 
stituents in  a  similar  state  before  the  act  of  decomposition  or  combination.*' 
(Lothar  Meyer,  Modem  Theories  of  Chemistry,) 

Similar  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  are  of  course 
assumed  throughout. 

Qay-Lussac  knew  Dal  ton's  atomic  hypothesis  and  recognised 
at  once  that  his  own  law  of  combining  volumes  had  a  definite 

bearing  on  it.  The  inference  from  the  connection 
between  Qay-  between  the  hypothesis  of  the  combination  between 
«nd**DaitoIl^  simple  numbers  of  elementary  atoms,  and  the 
Atomic  Hypo-     empirical  law  of  the  combination  between  volumes 

of  gases  which  are  in  a  simple  ratio  to  each  other, 
was  not  actually  pointed  out  by  Gay-Lussac  himself;  it  was 
grasped  and  expounded  by  Berzelius,  but  did  not  meet  with 
recognition  by  Dalton. 

This  inference  is  that  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in 
equal  volumes  of  gases — elementary  or  compound — bear  a  simple 
numerical  relation  to  each  other.     Obvious  as  the  conclusion  is,  it 

^  Attention  shoald  here  be  drawn  to  the  misuse  of  the  term  *'  two  ▼olumes  **  in 
connection  with  the  eaanciation  of  the  law  of  combining  volumes.  So  for  instance  : 
'*  Thus  it  appears  that  very  simple  relations  exist,  not  only  between  the  volumes  of 
gases  entering  into  combination,  but  also  between  these  volumes  and  the  volume 
occupied  by  the  gas  or  vapour  of  the  compound  body.  It  should  be  remarked 
moreover  that  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  the  volumes  of  the  combining  gases  are 
always  reduced  to  two  volumes  after  combination."  (Wurtz,  The  Atomie  Theory.) 
Without  any  further  qualification  or  explanation,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  assign 
any  meaning  to  **  are  always  reduced  to  two  volumes."  What  are  two  volumes, 
and  what  is  the  measure  of  the  gases  that  are  reduced  ?  But  even  when  expanding 
the  statement,  and  saying  what  it  1r  presumably  intended  to  moan,  namely,  **  if 
the  experimentally  found  ratios  between  the  volumes  of  the  constituents,  and  the 
volume  of  the  compound  gas,  are  expressed  by  the  nearest  simple  whole  numbers, 
the  value  for  the  compound  will  always  be  the  number  two  *' ;  this  is  not  absolutely 
general  and  hence  of  no  value.     The  following  would  constitute  exceptions  : 

1  volume  ethylene  +  1  volume  chlorine  =  1  volume  ethylene  chloride. 

1  volume  carbonic  oxide  +  1  volume  chlorine  =  1  volume  phosgene. 
1  volume  phosphorus  +  6  volumes  hydrogen    =  4  volumes  phosphine. 
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may  yet  be  useful  to  give  all  the  steps  of  the  argument  whereby  it 
is  arrived  at : 

Take  any  two  gaseous  constituents  A  and  B,  which  unite  to 
form  the  gaseous  compound  C;  then  by  Dalton's  atomic  hypo- 
thesis : 

p  atoms  of  A  combine  with  q  atoms  of  B,  to  form  1  atom  of  C, 
and  by  Gay-Lussac's  law  of  combining  volumes : 

r  vols,  of  A  combine  with  8  vols,  of  B,  to  form  t  vols,  of  C, 
where  p,  q,  r,  8,  t  are  all  simple  whole  numbers. 

Let  the  number  of  atoms  in  1  vol.  of  A  be  X, 

then         „  „  „  r     „       „        will  be  Xr, 

■ 

and  • .  ■  to  1  atom  of  A  there  are    —    atoms  of  B  and  —  atoms  of  C, 

P  P 

■        Xr  Xrq  Xr 

Xr  P  P 

but   —  ^   being  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  8  vols,  of  B 
P 

,  Xr  f  r 

P 
.'.  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in 

Xro  Xr 
1  vol.  of  j4,  5,  (7  is  X,  — ~,  —-  respectively, 

and  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  equal  vols. 

of  A,  B,  C  is 

^    rq    r 
1:-^:—, 
p8  pt 

and  since  jp,  q,  r,  s,  t  are  all  simple  whole  numbers  such  as  1,  2,  3, 
etc.,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  equal  volumes 
of  gases,  elementary  or  compound,  must  be  in  the  ratio  of  simple 
whole  numbers. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  above  to  settle  what  that  simple  whole 
number  should  be,  but  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  the 

most  legitimate  assumption  is  that  it  should  be 
S'gaiill^eic"  ui^ty,  making  the  number  of  atoms*  in  equal  volumes 
mentary    or       \^q  same,  and  hcnce  leading  to  direct  proportionality 

compound,  '.  .,^?  j^ 

conuin  equal       between  atomic  weight  and  gaseous  density, 
^ms.       ^  Whilst  it  would  require  further  explanation,  why 

the  number  of  atoms  in  a  certain  volume  of  one  gas 

*  See  Dalton'B  definition  of  "atom,"  p.  2S8,  3. 
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should  be  exactly  twice  the  number  contained  in  an  equal  volume 
of  another  gas,  and  three  times  that  in  a  third,  etc.,  the  identity  of 
this  number  may  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  of  the  gaseous 
state,  furnishing  at  the  same  time  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  foot  that  all  gases  exhibit  the  same  volume  changes  under 
changes  in  pressure  (Boyle's.  Mariotte's  law),  and  changes  in  tern- 
perature  (Charles*,  Gay-Lussac's  law). 

What  was  Dalton's  attitude  towards  this  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  combining  ratios  of  chemical  substances  ?  It 
will  be  best  to  let  him  speak  for  himself: 

"At  the  time  I  formed  the  theory  of  mixed  gases  I  had  a  confused  idea^ 
as  many  have,  I  suppose,  at  this  time,  that  the  particles  of  elastic  fluids  are 
all  of  the  same  size ;  that  a  given  volume  of  oxygenous  gas  contains  just  as 
many  particles  as  the  same  volume  of  hydrogenous... But  from  a  train  of 
reasoning  similar  to  that  exhibited  at  page  71,  I  became  convinced  that 
different  gases  have  not  their  particles  of  the  same  size  :  and  that  the  following 
may  be  adopted  as  a  maxim,  till  some  reason  appears  to  the  contrary  : 
namely, — 

'*  That  every  species  of  pure  elastic  fluid  has  its  particles  globular  and  all 
of  a  size ;  but  that  no  two  species  agree  in  the  size  of  their  particles,  the 
pressure  and  temperature  being  the  same."  (Dalton,  A  New  System  of 
Chemical  Philosophy,  1808.) 

What  is  the  train  of  reasoning  referred  to  ? 

i>*iton  "  It    is   evident   the   number    of  ultimate   particles   or 

of  "number  *  ^  molecules  in  a  giveii  weight  or  volume  of  one  gas  is  not  the 

atoms  in  equal  same  as  in  another  ;   for,  if  equal  measures  of  azotic  and 

ffases^^because  oxygenous  gases  were  mixed,  and  could  be  instantly  imited 

incompatible  chemically,  they  would  form  nearly  two  measures  of  nitrous 

biiity  *of  ^e-  8^  having  the  same  weight  as  the  two  original  measures ; 

mentary  but  the  number  of  ultimate  particles  could  at  most  be  one 

atoms.  half  of  that  before  the  union."    (Ibid,) 

Here  Dalton,  before  the  publication  of  Gay-Lussac's  work,  at  a 
time  when  the  assumption  of  equal  numbers  of  constituent  particles 
in  equal  volumes  of  gases  was  still  merely  a  conjecture  of  his  own, 
perceives  a  real  diflSculty,  a  fundamental  contradiction  between 
this  view  and  his  atomic  hypothesis.  Whenever  the  volume  of  the 
compound  gas  is  greater  than  that  of  any  one  of  its  constituents,  the 
number  of  compound  atoms  formed,  of  which  each  one  must  con- 
tain at  least  one  atom  of  every  constituent,  would  be  greater  than 
the  available  number  of  atoms  of  the  constituent  of  lesser  volume. 
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This  clearly  cannot  happen,  unless  the  elementary  atom  in  the 
process  of  combination  splits  into  parts,  which  according  to  Dalton's 
fundamental  hypothesis  is  impossible.     Thus  : 

1  voL      nitrogen  +  1  vol.      oxygen  «  2  vols,  nitrous  gas  (nitrous  oxide). 

X  atoms      „        +  X  atoms      „       =  ^X  atoms  nitrous  gas,  each  containing 

\  atom  oxygen  and  \  atom  of 

nitrogen. 

1  vol.      oxygen  +  2  vols,      hydrogen  =  2  vols,  water. 

X  atoms    „       +  2^'  atoms      „         «  iX  atoms  water,  each  containing  \ 

atom  oxygen  and  1  atom  hy- 
drogen. 

1  vol.      nitrogen  +  3  vols,      hydrogen  =  2  vols,  ammonia. 

X  atoms  „  +  3^  atoms  „  =:  2X  atoms  ammonia,  each  contain- 
ing ^  atom  nitrogen  and  1^ 
atoms  hydrogen. 

These  considerations  which  would  seem  to  have  induced  Dalton 
to  give  up  his  own  hypothesis  concerning  the  equality  of  the 
number  of  atoms  in  equal  volumes  of  the  gases,  account  also  for 
his  uncompromising  rejection  of  Gay-Lussac's  work  later  on.  Of 
the  logical  validity  of  the  inference  drawn  from  Gay-Lussac's  work 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  and  Dalton  raises  no  objections  on  this 
ground.  The  correctly  drawn  inference  when  applied  deductively 
leads  to  a  conflict  with  the  fundamental  hypothesis,  hence  a  source 
of  error  must  lie  in  the  premises  ;  either  the  Daltonian  h}rpothe8is 
requires  modification,  or  the  experimental  law  is  not  correct. 
Dalton  preferred  to  believe  the  latter,  and  after  criticising  the 
numbers  determined  or  accepted  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  comparing 
them  with  those  obtained  by  other  investigators, — and  there  was  no 
difficulty  whatever  about  finding  plenty  which  differed  greatly 
from  Gay-Lussac*s — he  proceeds  to  say : 

^*  The  truth  is,  I  believe,  that  gases  do  not  unite  in  equal  or  exact  measures 
in  any  one  instance  ;  when  they  appear  to  do  so,  it  is  owing  to 
Dalton  the  inaccuracy  of  our  experiments.     In  no  case,  {perhaps,  is 

perimental  **  there  a  nearer  approach  to  mathematical  exactness,  than  in 
foundation  of  that  of  one  measure  of  oxygen  to  two  of  hydrogen ;  but  here 
?w^to'b*c*r  -  ^^®  most  exact  experiments  I  have  ever  made  gave  1'97 
correct.  hydrogen  to  1  oxygen."    (Dalton,  A  New  System  of  Chemical 

Philosophy  y  1810.) 

And  to  this  attitude  he  adhered,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
contemporaries   looked   upon   Gay-Lussac*s   work   as  a  powerful 
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corroboration  of  the  atomic  hypothesis,  a  view  which  finds  exprejcs- 
sion  in  a  letter  of  Berzelius  to  Dalton,  quoted  in  Roscoe's  *' John 
Dalton  and  the  Rise  of  Modem  Chemistry/' 

'*  I  believe  however  that  in  the  theory  such  as  the  science  owes  it  to  you, 
there  are  pa^  which  require  some  modification.  That  part,  for  instance, 
which  compels  you  to  declare  inaccurate  the  experiments  of  Gay-Lussac  on 
the  combining  volumes  of  gases.  I  should  have  thought  rather,  that  these 
experiments  are  the  most  beautiful  proof  of  the  probability  of  the  atomistic 
theory ;  and  besides  I  must  confess,  that  I  should  not  so  easily  believe 
Gay-Lussac  at  fault,  especially  in  a  matter  where  it  is  only  a  case  of  measur- 
ing well  or  badly." 

And  Qay-Lussac*s  work  has  stood  the  test  of  further  investiga- 
tions. His  data  have  been  corroborated  and  extended,  and  the 
Gay-Lu88«c'8  generalisation  known  as  "  Qay-Lussac*s  law  of  the 
data  corrobo-      combining    volumcs    of    gases"    ranks    as    one   of 

the  fundamental  laws  of  the  science  of  chemistry. 
Many  ingenious  experiments  have  been  devised  by  Hofmann 
for  ascertaining  these  ratios,  and  for  demonstrating  them  by 
lecture  experiments  ^  His  methods  and  apparatus  are  still  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  good  approximations  to  whole  numbers  have 
always  been  obtained  in  such  work.  But  extreme  accuracy  was 
not  aimed  at  by  Hofmann,  and  until  comparatively  recently,  the 
classing  of  the  law  of  combining  volumes  as  an  exact  law  rested  on 
no  good  evidence.  And  yet  this  is  a  matter  of  great  practical 
importance  to  the  chemist  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  deter- 
mination of  combining  weights.  The  combining 
"*cxact  "^or  Weights  of  all  gaseous  elements  were  supposed  to  be 
mate  •^^?*  to  cach  Other  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their  respective 

gaseous  densities,  a  supposition  only  warranted  if 
the  ratio  of  their  combining  volumes  is  exactly  that  of  simple 
whole  numbers. 

The  determination  of  the  exact  ratio  by  volume  in  which 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine  to  form  water,  was  taken  in  hand 

almost  simultaneously  by  various  investigators,  and 
Accurate  their  final  results,  obtained  by  very  different  methods, 

determination  ,  ._  */  </ 

of  the  compo-      show  excellent  agreement. 

by  voiume?***^  The  method  used  by  Dr  Scott*  was  a  direct  one, 

consisting  in  the  explosion  of  known  volumes  of  the 

^  A.  W.  Hofmann,  Introduction  to  Modem  Chemistry^  1865. 
*  **0n  the  Composition  of  Water  by  Volume,"  London,  Phil,  Tram,  R.  Soe., 
184,  1893  (p.  548). 


^ 
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two  gases  which  had  been  prepared  with  all  possible  care  to  ensure 
purity,  and  in  the  measurement  of  the  residual  gas  in  which  the 
impurities  present  were  determined.  The  table  on  page  314  gives 
the  results  of  a  series  of  twelve  experiments,  in  which  the  source 
of  the  hydrogen  was  palladium  hydride,  and  that  of  the  oxygen 
silver  oxide  prepared  with  special  precautions  against  the  formation 
of  carbonate. 

When  tested  by  the  general  conclusions  concerning  the 
characteristics  of  exact  and  approximate  laws,  arrived  at  in 
chap.  Ill  (p.  100),  these  experiments  must  be  interpreted  as 
proving  a  real  discrepancy  between  actually  existing  relations 
and  the  generalisation  of  Gay-Lussac. 

The  mean  values  obtained  for  the  ratio  by  volume  in  which 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine  to  form  water  is: 

Scott      200245  : 1. 

Leduc    20037    : 1. 

2'0024    : 1  (corrected  by  Morley  for  the  deviatioQs  from  Boyle's 

law,  not  taken  into  account  by  Leduc). 

Morley  2*00268  : 1. 

A  similar  deviation  from  whole  numbers  has  been  observed  by 
Dr  Scott  in  the  combining  ratio  of  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen; 

and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  same  would  be 


*^'  found  to  hold  in  the  case  of  all  such  ratios,  were  they 

proximate  **         ^"^  amenable  to  very  exact  direct  measurements. 


Lussac's   Law 
found       "  ap- 


The  following  might  be  taken  as  indirect  evidence 
for  such  an  occurrence  in  the  case  of  the  combining  volumes  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  combining  weight  of  nitrogen  (oxygen 
=  16)  has  been  determined  by  a  variety  of  chemical  methods 
yielding  concordant  results: 

Stas  (silver :  silver  nitrate)  \ 

Discrepancy  n     (potassium  chloride  :  potassium  nitrate)  I             ia-Azii 

between  ^^        (sodium    chloride :  sodium  nitrate)        j     ••     ^^"^^ 

physical  value  ))        (lithium    chloride  :  lithium  nitrate)       J 

for  combining     Dean (silver  :  silver  cyanide)  . . .     14'031 

mif  assuming  >»        (silver      cyanide :  potassium  bromide)      ...     14-055 
accuracy       of 

Stw  at"i!tmo!  The   value   obtained   from  the  relative  density 

spheric    pres-     of  oxygcu  and  nitrogen  differs  appreciably  from  the 

above : 
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Specific  Grftvity  Nitrogen  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

Oxygen  =  16. 

Rayleigh^  ...  14-003 

Leduc  ...  14006 

The  discrepancy  between  the  chemical  and  the  physical  values 
is  about  '2  per  cent.,  and  on  the  supposition  of  the  correctness  of 
the  chemical  value  for  the  combining  weight  of  nitrogen,  the  value 
for  the  ratio  of  the  combining  volumes  nitrogen  :  oxygen  can  be 
calculated  with  the  following  result : 

Nitrogen  :  oxygen  =  l-OOas?  :  1, 

a  deviation  from  the  simple  whole  number  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  that  found  directly  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  but  the  existence  of  which  is  not  supported  by  the 
evidence  got  from  the  measurement  of  the  compressibilities  of  the 
two  gases. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  since  the  volume  changes  accom- 
panying changes  in  temperature  and  pressure,  are  only  "  nearly  " 

and  not  "exactly"  the  same  for  all  gases,  Gay- 
i!wac*8  law  Lussac's  law,  even  if  "  exact "  for  one  set  of  physical 
exact  at  condi-     conditions,  would  uot  be  so  for  others.     Hence  the 

xions    approxi- 

matingto  those     inference  from  it,  that   equal  volumes  of  diflferent 

gases  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  contain 
equal  numbers  of  constituent  particles,  also  cannot  be  perfectly 
generally  true,  and  would  hold  only  at  very  low  pressures  at 
which  the  conditions  approximate  to  those  of  an  ideal  gas.  And 
it  is  only  the  density  ratios  under  these  conditions  which  lend 
themselves  to  the  purpose  of  the  comparison  of  the  weights  of 
these  ultimate  particles.  Berthelot  has  calculated'  these  values 
which  he  terms  "  limiting  densities "  by  multipl3dng  Leduc's 
"  normal  densities,"  that  is  the  values  found  experimentally  at  0°C. 

• 

^  The  agreement  between  the  resnlts  of  these  two  investigators  is  not  quite  so 
good  when  the  standard  iH  air. 

Specific  Gravity  (air  =  l)      Specific  Gravity  (oxygen =1) 
Bayleigh  Leduc  Bayleigh  Leduc 

Oxygen  110635  1-10523 

Nitrogen  0-96737  0-96717  0-87507  0-87608 

which  is  due  no  doubt,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Leduc,  to  differences  in  the 
standard ;   Lord  Bayleigh*8  nample  of  air  being  slightly  less  dense,  owing  to  a 
slightly  smaller  percentage  of  oxygen  contained  in  it. 
«  Paris,  C'R,  Acad.  Set,  126,  1898  (p.  1030). 
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and  atmospheric  pressure  by  a  factor  (1  —  e),  where  e  represents 

the  deviation,  between  0  atm.  and  1  atm.,  of  the 
we^hts*"*^  of  compressibility  of  the  gas  from  that  of  a  perfect  gas. 
some  ffaseous     A.  similar  correction   has   been    applied    by  Lord 

elements  from        Tki-i  i*  •  i-ii        mi_ 

the  values  of     Kayleigh  to  his  own  experimental  numbers\     Ine 
dinsitic"- *"*     ratios   for  these  densities  give  the  following  com- 
bining weight  values : 

GombiniDg  Weight  Oxygen     Hydrogen    Nitrogen     Chlorine 

standard 
(i)    From  ratio  of       (  Berthelot  1-0074        14*005        35-479 

limiting  densitiesl  Rayleigh        ^^'^^       1-0088        14-009 
(ii)    By  chemical  methods  16*000        1-0076        1404  35*45 

An  inspection  of  these  numbers  shows  that  whilst  for  hydrogen 
the  agreement  between  the  "  physical "  and  the  "  chemical  "  value 
is  very  good,  this  is  not  the  case  for  nitrogen  and  for  chlorine. 
Considering  only  nitrogen,  for  which  the  perfect  agreement  of 
Lord  Rayleigh  s  and  Leduc's  results  excludes  the  possibility  of 
an  explanation  by  a  sufficiently  large  experimental  error  in  the 
density,  it  follows  either  that  the  calculation  of  the  *'  limiting 
densities  "  leaves  out  of  account  some  factor  of  influence,  or  that 
the  "chemical  value"  is  in  need  of  fui*ther  revision  still.  As 
Lord  Rayleigh  has  pointed  out  quite  recently,  this  is  a  question 
deserving  the  attention  of  chemists.  If  Gay-Lussac*8  law  be 
strictly  true,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen 
can  be  1404.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  results  of  a 
redetermination  of  this  value,  just  published. 

MM.  Guye  and  St  Bogdan  in  a  preliminary  notice  {C-R,  Acad. 
Set,  138,  1904,  p.  1494)  give  some  account  of  their  analyses  of 
nitrous  oxide.  The  ratio  measured  was  NjO  :  O,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  this  method  of  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen 
has  the  advantage  over  all  others  used  before,  that  no  error  is 
introduced  due  to  incorrectness  in  the  values  of  antecedent  data. 
The  numbers  obtained  for  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  varied 
between  13-992  and  14023. 

'^The  mean  14*007  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  final.  Nevertheless, 
considering  that  it  agrees  within  jj^^jyif  with  the  result  of  physico-chemical 
methods,  we  conclude  that  the  value  now  accepted  for  the  atomic  weight  of 
nitrogen  must  certainly  be  revised,  so  as  to  bring  it  very  near  to  14'iQl." 

1  London,  Proc.  R,  Soc,  73,  1904  (p.  153). 


CHAPTER  XII. 


AVOGADRO  AND  THE  MOLECULAR  HYPOTHESIS. 

"  To  search  thro'  all,.. 
And  reach  the  law  within  the  law" 

Tennyson. 

.  • 

The  Daltonian  conception  of  the  indivisible  elementary  atoms 
of  fixed  characteristic  weight,  which  by  their  combination  in 
simple  numbers  give  rise  to  the  compound  atoms,  owed  its  rapid 
and  signal  success  to  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  it 
accounted  for  the  then  known  fundamental  laws  of  chemical 
combination.     In    its    original   form   it   proved    itself,    however, 

inadequate  to  deal  with  Gay-Lussac's  law  of  the 
of  ^elementary  Combining  volumcs  of  gases,  an  experimental  rela- 
***^ibi  *°^h  *^^^  discovered  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
inference  from  Daltonian  hypothesis.  The  difiBculty  lay  in  the  fact 
ing^voiumes'."  ^^^^  ^^^  inferences  firom  the  newly  discovered  rela- 
tion of  combining  volumes  were  incompatible  with 
the  chemical  indivisibility  of  the  elementary  atoms  as  postulated 
by  Dal  ton.  Clearly  the  thing  required  was  a  modification  of  this 
part  of  the  original  hypothesis,  i.e.  the  assumption  of  two  orders 
of  finite  particles,  (i)  those  which  are  the  result  of  mechanical 
division  carried  to  its  utmost  conceivable  limits,  but  which  still 
may  have  parts,  and  (ii)  these  constituent  parts  themselves,  which 
though  incapable  of  independent  existence,  are  the  units  of  chemical 
interaction. 

It  has  been   shown   how   Dalton,   though   urged  thereto   by 
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Berzelius,  refused  to  introduce  any  modification  into  his  original 
hypothesis.  This  step  was  taken  by  Amadeo  Avogadro*  in 
Dutinctipn  1811,  and  by  Ampere'  in  1814.     Avogadro's  paper 

between    two     ^^  ^{j^  subiect  is  the  earlier  and  more  important. 

orders  of  finite  .         ,  "^  * 

particles.  His  line   of   argument    and    his   final   results   are 

xsxrpap™.'  contained  in  the  following  portions  of  his  Memoir* : 

M.  Gay-Liiasac  has  shown... that  gases  always  unite  in  a  very  simple  pro- 
portion by  volume,  and  that  when  the  result  of  the  union  is  a  gas,  its  voliune 
also  is  very  simply  related  to  those  of  its  components.  But  the  quantitative 
proportions  of  substances  in  compounds  seem  only  to  depend  on  the  relative 
number  of  molecules^  which  combine,  and  on  the  number  of  composite  mole- 
cules which  result.  It  must  then  be  admitted  that  very  simple  relations  also 
exist  between  the  volumes  of  gaseous  substances  and  the  numbers  of  simple 
or  compound  molecules  which  form  them.     The  first  hypothesis  to  present 

itself  in  this  connection,  and  apparently  even  the  only 
hypothesis :  admissible  one,  is  the  supposition  that  the  number  of  integral 

Equal  volumes  molecules  in  any  gases  is  always  the  same  for  equal  volumes, 
taiif equal  *^°"  ^^  always  proportional  to  the  volumes.  Indeed,  if  we  were 
numbers  of  .  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  molecules  contained  in  a  given 
molecules.  volume  were  different  for  different  gases,  it  would  scarcely 

be  possible  to  conceive  that  the  law  regulating  the  distance  of  molecules 
could  give  in  all  cases  relations  so  simple  as  those  which  the  facts  just  detailed 
compel  us  to  acknowledge  between  the  volume  and  the  number  of  molecules. 
...Setting  out  from  this  hypothesis,  it  is  apparent  that  we  have  the  means  of 
determining  very  easily  the  relative  masses  of  the  molecules  of  substances 
obtainable  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  the  relative  number  of  these  molecules 

in  compounds  ;  for  the  ratios  of  the  masses  of  the  molecules 
Determination  g^j^  ^^0^  f}^^  same  as  those  of  the  densities  of  the  different 
molecular  gases  at  equal  temperature  and  pressure,  and  the  relative 

weights  from  number  of  molecules  in  a  compound  is  given  at  once  by  the 
densities.  T&tio  of  the  volumes  of  the  gases  that  form  it.    For  example, 

since  the  numbers  1 '10359  and  0-07321  express  the  densities 
of  the  two  gases  oxygen  and  hydrogen  compared  to  that  of  atmospheric  air 
as  unity,  and  the  ratio  of  the  two  numbers  consequently  represents  the  ratio 
between  the  masses  of  equal  volumes  of  these  two  gases,  it  will  also  represent 
on  our  hypothesis  the  ratio  of  the  masses  of  their  molecules.  Thus  the  mass 
of  the  molecule  of  oxygen  will  be  about  fifteen  times  that  of  the  molecule  of 
hydrogen,  or,  more  exactly,  as  15-074  to  1....0n  the  other  hand,  since  we 

1  Amadeo  Avogadro  (1776-1856)  Professor  of  Physics  at  Turin. 

^  Ampere  (177&-18S6)  Professor  of  Mathematics  first  at  Lyons  and  then  at  the 
Paris  Ecole  Poiyteohnique. 

^  The  translation  followed  is  that  of  The  Alembic  Club  Beprints,  No.  4. 

*  Avogadro's  terminology  of  the  different  orders  of  ultimate  particles  in  terms  of 
the  one  now  employed  is:  Molecule = molecule  or  atom;  constituent  molecule  =i 
molecule  of  an  element ;  integral  molecule = molecule  of  a  compound  ;  elementary 
molecule = Atom,  of  an  element. 
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know  that  the  ratio  of  the  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  formation 
of  water  is  2  to  1,  it  follows  that  water  results  from  the  union  of  each  molecule 
of  oxygen  with  two  molecules  of  hydrogen. 

...There  is,  Piowever],  a  consideration  which  appears  at  first  sight  to  he 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  oiu"  hypothesis  with  respect  to  compound  sub- 
stances...the  volume  of  water  in  the  gaseous  state  is,  as  M.  Qay-Lussac  has 
shown,  twice  as  great  as  the  volume  of  oxygen  which  enters  into  it.... But  a 

means  of  explaining  facts  of  this  type  in  conformity  with  our  hy- 
DivlBiMlity  of  pothesis  presents  itself  naturally  enough :  we  suppose,  namely, 
molecules.  that  the  consti  tuent  molecules  of  any  simple  gas  whatever. .  .are 

not  formed  of  a  solitary  elementary  molecule  [atom  of  an 
element],  hut  are  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  these  molecules  [elementary 
atoms]  united  by  attraction  to  form  a  single  one  [elementary  molecule] ;  and 
further,  that  when  molecules  of  another  substance  unite  with  the  former  to 
form  a  compound  molecule,  the  integral  molecule  [molecule  of  a  compound] 
which  should  result  splits  up  into  two  or  more  parts  composed  of  half, 
quarter,  etc.  the  number  of  elementary  molecules  [atoms],... so  that  the 
number  of  integral  molecules  of  the  compound  becomes  double,  quadruple, 
etc.  what  it  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  splitting  up,  and  exactly 
what  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  volume  of  the  resulting  gas.  On  reviewing 
the  [volumes  of  the]  various  compound  gases  most  generally  known,  I  only 
find  examples  of  duplication  of  the  volume  relatively  to  the  volume  of  that 
one  of  the  constituents  which  combines  with  one  or  more  volumes  of  the 
other.  We  have  already  seen  this  for  water.  In  the  same  way,  we  know 
that  the  volume  of  ammonia  gas  is  twice  that  of  the  nitrogen  which  enters 
into  it.  M.  Gay-Lussac  has  also  shown  that  the  volume  of  nitrous  oxide  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  nitrogen  which  forms  part  of  it,  and  consequently  is 
twice  that  of  the  oxygen.  Finally,  nitrous  gas,  which  contains  equal  volumes 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  has  a  volume  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  constituent 
gases,  that  is  to  say,  double  of  each  of  them. 

Thus  in  all  these  cases  there  must  be  a  division  of  the  [elementary] 
molecule  into  two ;  but  it  is  possible  that  in  other  cases  the  division  might 
be  into  4,  8,  etc....M.  Gay-Lussac  clearly  saw  that  according  to  the  facts, 
the  diminution  of  volume  on  the  combination  of  gases  cannot  represent  the 
approumation  of  their  elementary  molecules.  The  division  of  [elementary] 
molecules  on  combination  explains  to  us  how  these  things  may  be  made 
independent  of  each  other.... Dalton,  on  arbitrary  suppositions  as  to  the  most 
likely  relative  number  of  molecules  in  compounds,  has  endeavoured  to  fix 
ratios  between  the  masses  of  the  molecules  of  simple  substances.  Our 
hypothesis,  supposing  it  well  founded,  puts  us  in  a  position  to  confirm  or 
rectify  his  results  from  precise  data,  and,  above  all,  to  assign  the  magnitude 
of  compoimd  molecules  according  to  the  volumes  of  the  gaseous  compounds, 
which  depend  partly  on  the  division  of  molecules  entirely  unsuspected  by 
this  physicist.  Thus  Dalton  supposes  that  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  molecule  to  molecule.  From  this,  and  from  the  ratio 
by  weight  of  the  two  components,  it  would  follow  that  the  mass  of  the 
molecule  of  oxygen  would  be  to  that  of  hydrogen  as  7J  to  1   nearly,  or, 
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according  to  Dalton's  evaluatioD,  as  6  to  1.  This  ratio  on  our  hypothesis  is^ 
as  we  saw,  twice  as  great,  namely,  as  15  to  1." 

Avogadro  takes  the  molecular  weight  of  hydrogen  as  unity, 
whereas  we  now  regard  it  as  2,  and  so  he  gets  for  water  a 
diflferent  weight  from  that  now  accepted: 

"  As  for  the  molecule  of  water,  its  mass  ought  to  be  roughly  expressed  by 
15+2=17,  if  there  were  no  division  of  the  molecule  into  two;  but  on  account 
of  this  division  it  is  reduced  to  half,  8^,  or  more  exactly  8*537,  as  may  also  be 
found  directly  by  dividing  the  density  of  aqueous  vapour  0'625  (Gay-Lussac) 
by  the  density  of  hydrogen  0*0732.... In  the  case  of  ammonia,  Dalton's  suppo> 
sition  as  to  the  relative  number  of  molecules  in  its  composition  is  on  our  hypo- 
thesis entirely  at  fault.  He  supposes  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  to  be  united  in  it 
molecule  to  molecule,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  one  molecule  of  nitrogen 
unites  with  three  molecules  of  hydrogen.     According  to  him  the  molecule  of 

13  +  3 
ammonia  would  be  5  +  1  ■»  6 :  according  to  us  it  should  be    — ^ —  =  8,  or 

more  exactly  8*119,  as  may  also  be  deduced  directly  from  the  density  of 
ammonia  gas.  The  division  of  the  molecule,  which  does  not  enter  into 
Dalton's  calculations,  partly  corrects  in  this  case  also  the  error  which  would 
result  from  his  other  suppositions." 

After  many  other  examples  in  which  the  hypothesis  is  applied 
legitimately,  and  a  great  many  others  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
Avogadro  in  his  concluding  paragraph  says : 

"  It  will  have  been  in  general  remarked  on  reading  this  Memoir  that  there 
are  many  points  of  'agreement  between  our  special  results  and  those  of 
Dalton....This  agreement  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  our  hypothesis,  which 
is  at  bottom  merely  Dalton's  system  furnished  with  a  new  means  of  precision 
from  the  connection  we  have  found  between  it  and  the  general  fact  establifihed 
by  M.  Gay-Lussac." 

It  may  be  well  to  enumerate  and  state  separately  the  pointd 
Avogadro's  of  which    Avogadro   says,   "it   will   have   been    in 

^d?ficat*onS**  general  remarked  "...and  to  show  in  what  way  he 
^^  -7^^^  ■  ^»*-      modified   the   Daltonian    hypothesis  and   what    he 

toman     hypo-  i  i     i  • 

thesis.  added  to  it: 

(1)  He  does  away  with  Dalton's  artificial  distinction  between 
the  ultimate  particles  of  a  compound  and  those  of  an  element, 

according  to  which  the  atom   of  a  compound  was 

(i)  Two  orders  ,  ,  i  •!  i  i»     t  i 

of  ultimate  assumcQ  to  havc  parts,  whilst  that  of  the  element 
umld^'moi^.  h^  ^^t.  According  to  Avogadro  both  have  parts 
cuies  and  which  in  the  case  of  a  compound  are  difierent.  in 

atoms.  1  /.  1  1 

the  case  of  an  element  the  same.     Hence  there  are 
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two  orders  of  ultimate  particles,  now  termed  molecules  and  atoms 
respectively. 

(2)  The  molecule  of  an  element  on  interacting  with  another 
molecule  splits  into  parts,  the  constituent  atoms.     The  number  of 

atoms  in  one  molecule  of  an  element  is  generally  2, 
Sangc  *"*cic-  but  may  be  4,  8,  etc.  It  should  here  be  noted  that 
rJae«*breS^up.     A.vogadro  expressly  guards  against  the  assumption 

that  the  number  of  constituent  atoms  in  an 
elementary  molecule  must  always  be  2  ;  whether  it  is  by  accident 
or  by  design  that  he  mentions  only  powers  of  2,  we  cannot  tell. 

(3)  Equal  volumes  of  gases,  elementary  or  compound,  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure  contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules. 

This  assumption,  of  such  fundamental  importance  to 
volumes  of  chemistiy  that  in  spite  of  its  being  a  hjrpothesis 
equS  *^**nam°  ^^Y  ^*  ^^  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
bcra  of  mole-     "  Avogadro's   law,"   is   also  developed  in  Ampere's 

paper  in  a  form  so  clear  and  so  attractive  as  to 
justify  quotation : 

"When  bodies  pass  into  the  gaseous  state,  their  several  particles  are 
separated  hy  the  expansive  force  of  heat  to  much  greater  distances  from 
each  other  than  when  the  forces  of  cohesion  or  attraction  exercise  an  appre- 
ciable influence ;  so  that  these  distances  depend  entirely  upon  the  temperature 
and  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected,  and  under  equal  conditions  of 
pressure  and  temperature  the  particles  of  all  gases,  whether  simple  or  com- 
pound, are  equidistant  from  each  other.  The  number  of  particles  is  on  this 
supposition  proportional  to  the  volumes  of  the  gases.  Whatever  be  the 
theoretical  reasons  which  to  me  seem  to  support  it,  the  above  conclusion 
cannot  be  considered  anything  but  a  hypothesis.  But  if  on  comparing  the 
inferences  which  follow  from  it  as  a  necessary  consequence  with  the  phenomena 
or  the  properties  such  as  we  observe  them,  the  hypothesis  should  agree  with 
all  the  known  results  of  experience;  if  the  inferences  drawn  from  it  be 
confirmed  by  subsequent  experiment,  it  will  acquire  a  degree  of  probability 
approximating  to  what  in  physics  is  called  certainty." 

(4)    The  relative  weights  of  gaseous  molecules  can  be  deter- 
mined by  measurement  of  the  relative  weights  of  equal  volumes 

of  the  gaseous  substances,  that  is  by  comparison  of 
Stc""*  wei^hto     gaseous  densities. 

moiecuiesl^nd  (5)     The  number  of  gaseous  volumes  interacting 

relative   num-     indicates  the  relative  number  of  molecules  inter- 

ber  interacting, 

can  be  deter-     acting,  and  similarly  the  volume  of  the  compound 

gas  formed  when  compared  with  that  of  the  con- 


p. 
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stituents  gives  the  number,  whole  or  fractional,  of  elementary 
molecules  entering  into  the  composition  of  one  compound  molecule. 
Avogadro*s  own  statement  that  the  above  relations  are  to  take  the 
place  of  Dalton's  arbitrary  rules  concerning  the  number  of  atoms 
combining,  calls  for  the  criticism  that  in  the  two  cases  different 
orders  of  ultimate  particles  are  being  dealt  with,  molecules  and 
atoms  respectively.  Avogadro  tells  us  that  two  molecules  of 
hydrogen  combine  with  one  molecule  of  oxygen  to  form  two 
molecules  of  water,  and  that  each  of  these  molecules  of  water 
formed  contains  one  molecule  of  hydrogen  and  one  half  molecule 
of  oxygen.  No  arbitrary  assumptions  are  made  in  the  course  of 
the  argument  leading  to  this  result ;  but  the  result  such  as  it  is 
tells  us  nothing  about  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  in  the 
hydrogen  and  water  molecules,  aAd  whilst  indicating  that  the 
oxygen  molecule  must  contain  at  least  two  atoms,  the  possibility 
of  its  containing  four  or  six,  etc.,  i.e.  any  number  divisible  by  2,  ' 
is  not  excluded.     Dalton  deals  throughout  with  the  atoms  directly. 

All  the  points  just  enumerated  are  readily  seen  to  reduce 
themselves  to  two  new  ideas  introduced  by  Avogadro  into  the 

science,  namely :  (i)  The  equality  of  the  number  of 
conlecturcsnow  elementary  or  compound  molecules  contained  in 
grcneraiiy     ac-     equal  gascous  volumcs,  (ii)  the  complexity  of  the 

molecules  of  elementary  substances. 

These  speculations  of  Avogadro  produced  practically  no  efiFect 
at  the  time  of  their  promulgation,  and  half  a  century  elapsed 
before  they  met  with  the  recognition  which  they  deserved.  How 
this  came  to  be  so  will  be  dealt  with  later,  together  with  the 
exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  Avogadro's  hypothesis — or  as 
it  is  also  called,  Avogadro's  law — is  applied,  and  how  the  molecular 
hypothesis  has  grown  into  the  molecular  theory  of  to-day.  It 
may,  however,  be  useful  to  forestall  this  by  a  short  summary  of 
the  main  reasons  for  the  present  universal  acceptance  of  the  two 
Avogadrian  ideas  above  named. 

(1)  The  empirical  laws  connecting  volume,  temperature  and 
pressure  (Boyle's  and  Charles'  laws),  which  are  the  same  for  all 
gases,  find  an  easy  explanation  in  the  assumption  of  a  common 
constitution  of  these  bodies.  When  we  remember  that  the  volume 
of  the  liquid  water  formed  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  when 
compared  with  that   of  its  gaseous  constituents,  hydrogen  and 
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oxygen,  we  must  recognise  that  the  actual  volume  occupied  by 
the  particles  constituting  a  gas  may  be  conceived  as  negligible 

relatively  to  that  occupied  by  the  gas  as  a  whole. 
The  hypo-  Heucc  if,  accordiug  to  Avogadro*s  hypothesis,  the 

thesis  accounts  ,  p.  .,         .  ii  '^i 

for  laws  of  uumoer  01  these  particles  in  equal  volumes  is  the 
pMsibiiity!"*  Same  whatever  the  nature  of  the  gas,  the  distances 
expansion, and     between  the  particles  must  also  be  the  same;  and 

combining  ^  .....  it  i 

volumes.  the  fact  that  these  initially  equal  distances  are  by 

similar  changes  in  the  conditions  maintained  equal, 
seems  but  natural. 

And  the  assumption  of  equal  numbers  of  molecules  in  equal 
volumes  of  gases,  elementary  or  compound,  together  with  that  of 
the  complexity  and  consequent  divisibility  of  the  elementary 
molecules,  obviously  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  Gay- 
Lussac  s  law  of  combining  volumes. 

(2)  The  relation  between  a  gaseous  volume  and  the  number 
of  molecules  contained  in  it,  known  as  Avogadro's  hypothesis  (or 

law),  follows  as  a  deduction  from  the  kinetic  theory 
The  hypo-  ^f  gases,  and  as  such  possesses  all  the  probability 
as  «  deduction  attaching  to  this  theory  as  a  whole.  The  assump- 
irinetic  theory,      tious  of  the  kiuctic  hj^othesis  (ante,  pp^  29,  97)  lead 

by  calculation*  to  a  result  identical  with  Avogadro's 
law,  the  outline  of  the  argument  being  as  follows :  According  to 
the  kinetic  theory,  which  conceives  gaseous  pressure  to  be  due  to 
the  impacts  of  the  moving  molecules  on  the  sides  of  the  con- 
taining vessel,  this  pressure  must  be  proportional  to  the  number 
of  such  blows  in  unit  time,  and  to  the  average  magnitude  of  each 
blow.  Of  these  two  factors,  the  second  varies  as  mv,  where  m  is 
the  mass  of  each  molecule  and  v  its  velocity,  whilst  the  number  of 
impacts  occurring  in  unit  time  varies  as  n  the  number  of  molecules 
present  in  unit  volume,  and  as  v  the  average  velocity  with  which 
these  move.  Hence  p,  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  gas,  is  directly 
proportional  to  mriv',  and  for  equal  volumes  of  gases  which  exert 
the  pressure  'p^  and  p^  respectively  we  have 

1^ 

But,  ac^iording  to  the  kinetic  hypothesis,  temperature  is  propor- 
tional to  the  energy  of  motion  of  the  constituent  particles,  and  the 
quantity   ^mv^   termed   the   kinetic    energy,   is   the   mechanical 

'  Ostwald,  Outlines  of  General  Chemistry,  1890  (pp.  60—64).    Walker,  Introduc- 
thn  to  Physical  Chemistry,  1903  (pp.  90,  91). 
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measure  of  temperature.  Hence  if  the  two  gases  above  con- 
sidered are  at  the  same  temperature  and  at  the  same  pressure, 
771^^1*  =  7W,V,  and  pi^p^y  and  therefore  n^^n^,  that  is,  when  two 
gases  are  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  the  number  of 
molecules  in  unit  volume  is  the  same  for  both  gases. 

The  train  of  reasoning  necessary  for  arriving  at  this  inference 
has  been  indicated  without  resorting  to  any  symbols  or  equations 
whatever : 

'*If  I  have  two  voHsels  containing  gas  at  the  same  pressure  and  the  same 
temperature  (suppose  that  hydrogen  is  in  one  and  oxygen  in  the  other),  then 
I  know  that  the  temperature  of  the  hydrogen  is  the  same  as  the  temperature 
of  the  oxygen,  and  that  the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  is  the  same  as  the 
pressure  of  the  oxygen.  I  also  know  (because  the  temperatures  are  equal) 
that  the  average  energy  of  a  particle  of  the  hydrogen  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
particle  of  the  oxygen.  Now  the  pressure  is  made  up  by  multiplying  the 
energy  by  the  number  of  particles  in  both  gases;  and  as  the  pressure  in 
both  cases  is  the  same,  therefore  the  number  of  particles  is  the  same/' 
(W.  K.  Cliftbrd,  Atoms,  Lectures  and  Essays,  1879.) 

(3)     The  complexity  of  elementary  molecules,  first  recognised 
by  Avogadro,  is  supported  by  evidence  derived  fix)m  the  depart- 
ment   of   chemical    dynamics.      The    atomicity    of 
Equilibrium         elements,   that   is,   the   number  of    atoms   in    the 

between       HI  i         i» 

and  its  com-  gaseous  molccule  of  an  element  {post,  chap,  xvii) 

M^ST  deduced  Can  be  fouud  from  a  study  of  the  volume  relations 

Soim>reSty*of  between  the  gaseous  element  and  its  gaseous  com- 

hydrogen  and  pouuds,  and  knowledge  of  the  atomicity  leads  to 

iodine  mole-  t    «  •         Ii.  ■     •  \  o    ^ 

cuies.  inferences  concernmg  the  mmimum  number  of  atoms 

participating  in,  and  the  minimum  number  of  mole- 
cules resulting  from,  chemical  changes  in  which  these  elements 
play  a  part.  So  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  hydriodic  acid 
from  its  constituents,  at  temperatures  at  which  iodine  is  gaseous, 
the  fact  that 

1  vol.  hydrogen  -f  1  vol.  iodine  =  2  vols,  hydriodic  acid 

leads  to  the  recognition  that  the  hydrogen  and  the  iodine  molecule 
must  each  consist  of  (at  least)  2  atoms,  and  that  the  formation 
of  hydriodic  acid  must  therefore  be  represented  by  the  equation 

H,  +  I,  =  2HI 
and  not  by  H  -f  I  =   HI. 

The  reaction  is  never  complete,  and  it  is  reversible ;  hydrogen 
and  iodine,  when  heated,  combine  partially  to  form  hydriodic  acid ; 


s 
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gaseous  hydriodic  acid,  when  heated,  decomposes  partially  into 
its  component  gases;  the  amount  of  combination  and  of  de- 
composition depends  on  the  temperature,  and  at  any  definite 
temperature  the  equilibrium  condition,  that  is  the  distribution 
into  hydrogen,  iodine,  and  hydriodic  acid,  is  independent  of  the 
original  distribution.  It  is  the  same  whether  we  started  from  the 
elementary  substances,  or  from  the  compound,  or  firom  a  mixture 
of  the  two.  The  view  at  present  held  is  that  such  a  state  of 
equilibrium  is  the  result  of  balanced  actions^  of  two  reactions  the 
opposite  of  one  another,  which  occur  simultaneously  and  at  the 
same  rate.  In  every  time  unit,  the  number  of  hydriodic  acid 
molecules  formed  is  equal  to  the  number  of  such  molecules 
decomposed.  Hence  equilibrium  results  when  the  velocity  of  the 
reaction 

hydrogen  +  iodine  =  hydriodic  acid 

is  the  same  as  that  of  the  reverse  reaction 

hydriodic  acid  =  hydrogen  +  iodine. 

In  accordance  with  our  present  views  on  affinity,  on  the  basis 
of  BerthoUet's,  and  Guldberg  and  Waage's  law  of  mass  action,  the 
amount  of  each  of  these  reactions  occurring  in  any  time  interval 
will  depend  on  the  actually  present  number  of  molecules  of  the 
substances  required  for  the  reaction  and  on  a  coefficient,  the  value 
of  which  is  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  reaction  and  the 
physical  conditions,  and  which  therefore  for  the  same  physical 
conditions  is  a  constant. 

If  Uf  Vy  w  are  the  active  masses  of  hydrogen,  iodine,  and 
hydriodic  acid  respectively,  and  c,  c'  the  velocity  coefficients  for 
the  formation  and  decomposition  of  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  evident 
that  the  equilibrium  equation  will  be  diflferent  according  to  the 
molecular  formulation  of  the  reaction ;  that  for  H,  +  Ij  =  2HI,  it 
will  be 

CUV  =  c'w", 

— „  =  constant (i), 

whilst  for  H  + 1  =  HI,  it  will  be 

CUV  =  c'w, 

—  =  constant (ii). 
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Experimental  measurements  made  in  various  investigations 
on  the  equilibrium  conditions  of  the  system  hydrogen,  iodine,  and 
hydriodic  acid\  are  in  good  agreement  with  the  requirements  of 
equation  (i),  and  therefore  indirectly  support  the  molecular 
complexity  of  hydrogen  and  iodine,  which  was  expressed  in  the 
formula  H8  +  l2=2HI. 

(4)  The  application  of  Avogadro's  hypothesis,  according  to 
which   the   ratio  of  gaseous  densities   is  also  the  ratio  of  the 

molecular  weights,  leads  to  values  in  perfect  agree- 
Avogadro'8  meut  with  those  obtained  from  the  molecular  formulae 

leads  to  mole-  choscn  on  chemical  grounds  (ante,  pp.  196  et  seq.). 
wiSti^i"^th  The  evidence  here  is  based  on  many  thousands  of 
those  chosen  (j^ta  accumulated  mainly  though  not  solely  in  the 
trrounds.  province   of  carbon   compounds.     Where   examples 

are  so  abundant,  a  very  few  of  the  simplest  will 
serve  best  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  When  determined 
according  to  Avogadro's  law,  the  molecular  weight  of  benzene  is  78 
(H,  =  2),  and  hence  if  the  atomic  wights  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
are  12  and  1  respectively,  the  nplecular  formula  becomes  C«He, 
which  is  in  perfect  agteement  with  the  fact  that  the  hydrogen  of 
benzene  can  be  replaced  by  other  elements  or  groups  of  elements 
in  6,  and  not  more  than  6  stages.  The  molecular  weights  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  of  water  lead  to  the^^mnulae  HCl  and  H,0, 
which  represent  the  facts  that  HCl  is  a  monobasic  acid,  and  that 
the  hydrogen  of  water  can  be  replaced  in  two  stages. 

"The  formula  HgO  has  the  advantage  [over  HO,  then  commonly  used]  of 
representing  a  fact  general  in  organic  chemistry,  namely  that  every  monatomic 
radicle  [ue.  radicle  equivalent  to  1  atom  of  hydrogen]  has  two  oxides,  one 
representing  a  molecule  of  water  in  which  1  volume  or  atom  has  been  replaced 
by  the  equivalent  of  the  radicle,  the  other  representing  a  molecule  of  water 
in  which  both  v^olumes  or  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced. 

1  molecule  of 
water =2  vols.  Oxides  of  the  radicle  ethi/l 

O  O         =  ^  ^^^^'  O  =  ^  ^^^®' 

alcohol  ether. 

H  H  CjHfi 

1  Walker,  JiUroductioii  to  Physical  Chemistry,  1903  (p.  253).  Ostwald,  Outlines 
of  General  Chemistry,  1890  (p.  308) ;  Lehrbueh,  vol.  n,  part  ii,  1896-1902  (p.  494). 
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Oxides  of  the  radicle  acetyl 

H  CjHjO  CjHsO 

O  0         =s     ^  ^^^^'  O  s*         ^  ^^^^' 

acetic  acid  ™  acetic  anhydride 

H  H  CjHsO 

Oxides  of  the  radicle  potassium 

H  K  K 

i-v  i-i         potassium  r^         potassium 

^  ^      "*  hydrate  ^      ""    oxide." 

H  H  K 

( Gerhard t,  Traite  de  Chimin  Organique,  iv,  p.  58i.) 

(5)  The  recognition  of  the  complexity  of  elementary  mole- 
cules helps  us  to  account  simply  for  a  number  of  chemical 
phenomena. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  when  mixed  remain  uncombined;  the 
temperature  must  be  raised  before  the  reaction  resulting  in  the 

formation  of  water  occurs.  If  the  combination  con- 
eiementa^  ^  sistcd  simply  in  the  coalescence  of  the  elementary 
molecules  particlcs,   it   would    not    be   very   obvious   why  it 

accounts      for        r  *  J  J 

certain  chem-  should  occur  at  ouc  temperature  and  not  at  another, 
(i)  combina-  ^^^  ^^  *'^^  reaction  is  supposed  to  consist  of  two 
tion  of  Hj  and      parts,  decomposition  of  the  elementary  molecules, 

and  combination  of  the  parts  of  these  molecules, 
the  eflfect  of  the  rise  of  temperature  might  be  to  facilitate  the 
first  of  these  reactions.  The  argument  is  not  invalidated  by  a 
refusal  to  believe  that  a  decomposition  actually  precedes  the 
combination;  it  is  enough  to  grant  that  the  attraction  between 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  atoms  is  reduced  to  a  degree  such  that 
the  attraction  between  the  component  parts  of  the  different 
molecules  is  sufficient  to  overcome  it. 

The  same  line  of  argument  may  be  followed  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  nascent  action.     This  is  a  name  given  to  all  those 

phenomena  in  which  a  substance  at  the  moment  of 
action.  ***^*^"*      its  liberation  from  compounds  performs  reactions  it  is 

incapable  of  in  its  ordinary  condition.  Thus  to  cite 
simple  and  well-known  cases :  Hydrogen  bubbled  through  has  no 
Ckction  on  silver  chloride  suspended  in  a  liquid ;  hydrogen  evolved 
within  the  liquid,  in  contact  with  the  silver  chloride,  produces 
metallic  silver,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
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Silver  chloride  +  molecular  hydrogen... no  change. 

(Zinc  +  sulphuric  acid  =  zinc  sulphate  +  hydrogen. 
(Silver  chloride  +  hydrogen  =  silver  +  hydrochloric  acid. 

Oxygen  bubbled  through  a  liquid  containing  lead  hydrate  in 
suspension  produces  no  eflfect;  oxygen  evolved  in  contact  with 
it  (by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  water)  changes  the  lead  hydrate  to 
lead  peroxide. 

Lead  hydrate  +  molecular  oxygen. .  .no  change. 

Chlorine  +  water  =  hydrochloric  acid  +  oxygen. 

Lead  hydrate  +  oxygen  =  lead  peroxide  +  hydrochloric  acid. 

Of  such  nascent  hydrogen  and  oxygen  it  has  been  assumed 
that  they  are  liberated  in  the  atomic  state,  and  that  the  actions 
described  are  performed  before  the  atoms  have  coalesced  to  form 
molecules.  That  the  elements  do  not  produce  the  same  effect 
when  in  the  ordinary,  the  presumed  molecular  state,  is  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  here  also  a  decomposition  of  the 
complex  molecule*  must  accompany,  though  it  need  not  actually 
precede,  the  action  of  its  constituent  parts.  But  the  elements  at 
the  moment  of  liberation  from  compounds  may  for  a  time,  however 
short,  be  assumed  to  be  in  the  atomic  and  not  in  the  molecular 
condition,  and  if  so,  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction  required  in  the 
case  of  elements  in  the  molecular  state  becomes  unnecessary. 

*'A  binary  association  of  atoms  might  allow  us  also  to  account  to  a 
certain  extent  for  the  affinity  possessed  by  substances  in  the  nascent  state. 
If  two  free  molecules  of  bromine  and  of  hydrogen,  BB'  and  HH',  are  brought 
together,  the  affinity  of  B  for  B'  and  of  H  for  H',  may  suffice  to  prevent  the 
combination  of  B  and  B'  with  H  and  H' ;  but  if  the  substances  present  are 
H  and  B,  these  two  which  have  no  affinity  to  overcome  will  be  able  to  combine 
readily.  This  is  what  will  occur  when  the  hydrogen  is  in  the  nascent  state ; 
that  is,  whenever  it  is  evolved  from  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  action  of  a  metal, 
we  shall  have  the  equation 

HC1+M  =  C1M-|-H, 

and  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  a  reconstruction  of  a  binary  molecule  either 
by  combination  with  bromine  or  with  another  atom  of  hydrogen."  (Laurent, 
Ann.  Chim,  Phys.y  1846.) 

*  The  assnmptiou  of  such  molecular  decomposition  is  however  not  essential  to 
the  explanation  of  nascent  action^  which  can  be  accounted  for  simply  by  a  consider^ 
atiou  of  thermal  effeots. 
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Brodie  has  brought  together  and  investigated  a  number  of 
cases  to  prove  that ''  the  particles  of  an  element  have  a  chemical 

affinity   for  each   other*."     Thus   in  cases  of  sub- 

*    bctwecn^pa^     stitution  by  chlorine,  for  every   hydrogen  particle 

tides    of    an     substituted  two  chlorine  particles  must  enter  into 

element.  .  * 

the  reaction. 

^'When  one  particle  of  chlorine  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  an  organic 
body,  another  particle  of  chlorine  is  thrown  into  an  opposite  chemical  condition, 
and  therefore  rendered  capable  of  combining  with  the  remaining  elements  of 
the  same.... 

[Solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  stable,  so  is  an  acid  solution  of  peroxide 
of  barium,]  but  together  they  are  both  decomposed, 

3C1H + 2CrOs + 3H0  j  -  CrgClj + 6H0 + 60g . 

I  regard  the  oxygen  itself  as  the  true  reducing  agent,  and  I  believe  that  one 
particle  of  oxygen  removes  the  other  from  combination,  in  the  same  sense  and 
for  the  same  reason  as  would  a  particle  of  hydrogen,  were  zinc  thrown  into 
the  acid  solution,  the  group  HOO  replacing  the  group  ZnOH  in  the  de- 
composition*." 

i» 

^  '*  On  the  Condition  of  certain  Elements  at  the  Moment  of  Chemical  Change/' 
liondon,  J.  Chem,  Soc,  4,  1852  (p.  194). 
'  In  Brodie's  formulae,  0=8. 


CHAPTER    XIIL 

CANNIZZARO  AND  THE  APPLICATION  OF  AVOGADRO'S 
HYPOTHESIS  TO  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  MOLECULAR 
AND  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 

"/)«  in  der  Chemie  nur  zu  haiifig,  und  fast  gewohrUveitsmct^iig 
Hypothesen  fii/r  Thatsacken  angeseheuy  oder  w&nigstens  vn4'  seiche 
gehandhabt  werdeii^  ist  es  vor  allem  ndthtg,  sick  daruber  Mar  zu 
werden^  wo  in  der  Chemie  das  Oebiet  der  Tkatsachen  aufhSrt  und 
doA  der  Betrachtungen  und  Hypothesen  anfdngty 

^  Xw  "(>  ^..^^  Kbkul6. 

AvoGADRo's  work  met  with  no  appreciation  at  the  time  of  its 
promulgation.  Nearly  half  a  century  had  to  elapse  before  its 
value  was  understood  and  before  it  began  to  be  used  legitimately 
and  systematically.  How  was  it  that  with  the  material  at  hand 
for  emerging  to  clearness  and  unity,  chemists  should  for  so  long 
have  put  up  with  vagueness  and  uncertainty  ?  And  what  was  it 
that  led  to  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  Avogadrian  hypothesis  ? 
To  give  a  clear  and  complete  answer  to  these  questions  would 
involve  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  history  of  the  science  between 
1811  and  1860.  No  more  can  be  attempted  here  than  a  short 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  chief  obstacles  Avogadro's  hypothesis 
had  to  encounter,  and  of  how  these  were  overcome.  To  begin 
with,  what  was  the  position  in  1811  after  Avogadro's  paper  had 

been  published,  or  let  us  say  in  1814,  when  Ampere 
PoBition  of         JjqJ  added  his  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 

theory    of 

chemical  com-      problem  ?     We  have  Dal  ton's  hypothesis  concerning 
posi  on  m  ^^  combination  of  simple  numbers  of  elementary 

atoms  to  form  compound  atoms,  together  with  his 
arbitrary  rules  for  ascertaining  these  numbers.  We  have  Gay- 
Lussac's  law  of  the  simple  combining  volumes  of  gases,  which 
leads  of  necessity  to  the  assumption  of  equal  numbers  of  atoms  in 


J 
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equal  volumes  of  elementary  and  compound  gases,  and  hence  to 
the  inference  that  whenever  the  volume  of  a  compound  gas  is 
greater  than  the  volume  of  one  of  its  constituents,  there  must 

^  occur  a  division  into  parts  of  the  elementary  atoms  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  greater  number  of  compound  atoms ;  a 
result  which  is  incompatible  with  Dalton's  fundamental  assump- 
tion  of   the   indivisibility   of  the   elementary  atom.     We   have 
Avogadro  proposing  the  necessary  modification  which  the  Dal- 
tonian  hypothesis  evidently  required,  namely  that  of  the  complex  ^ 
nature  of  such  elementary  particles ;  two  kinds  of  ultimate  par- 
ticles are  assumed:  the  molecule,  beyond  which  physical  division* 
cannot  proceed,  and  the  atom,  which  with  other  atoms — of  the, 
same  kind  in  elements,  of  diflferent  kinds  in  compounds — forms 
the  molecule,  and  which  is  not  further  divisible  either  physically 
or  chemically.     This  modification  is  sufficient  to  remove  all  diffi- 

'  culties  from  the  inference  which  follows  from  the  combination  of 
the  Daltonian  hypothesis  of  atoms  with  the  experimental  law  of 
Gay-Lussac,   and   according   to   which    equal   volumes   of   gases, 

I  elementary  or  compound,  contain  an  equal  number  of  molecules — 
not  of  atoms — and  which  affords  a  means  of  directly  determining 
the  relative  weight  of  molecules— not  of  atoms. 

Turning  to  the  reasons  for  the  neglect  of  Avogadro's  hypo- 
thesis by  his  own  and  the  next  generation  of  chemists,  it  is  safe 

to  name  as  the  chief  of  these  its  then  very  limited 
Reasons  for  applicability.  The  number  of  gaseous  and  gasifiable 
A^gadro^s  substanccs   then  known  was   comparatively  small ; 

^^a^ppUcibiiil  (organic  chemistrj^"^  which  supplies  the  greatest  num- 
ty.  Paramount     ^^^j.  ^f  these,  was  oulv  berinninfi:  to  be  worked  at  to 

importance    of  *  J         o  n 

atomic  weight  any  degree.  The  problem  then  most  pressmg  was 
tions.  that  of  the  determination,  not  of  relative  molecular 

weights  but  of  relative  atomic  weights,  i.e.  the  col- 
lection of  reliable  data  concerning  the  fundamental  magnitudes 
forming  all  the  different  compounds,  of  which  but  few  were  volatile. 
The  name  most  prominently  associated  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  gigantic  piece  of  work  is  that  of  Berzelius.     We  have 

seen  before  how  eagerly  he  welcomed  Dalton  s  dis- 
ftomt"  weight  covery  of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios,  how  he  pro- 
determina-  cceded  to  accumulate  experimental  data  in  proof  of 

it,  how  he  at  once  appreciated  the  vast  bearings  of 
the  Daltonian  h)Tpothesis  and  saw  its  application  to  the  law  of 


'^ 
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equivalent  ratios.     From  this  time  onwards  through  nearly  thirty 
years   he  worked  at   the  determination  of  the  relative  atomic  . 
weights,  that  is  of  the  quantities  which  the  Daltonian  hypothesis 
had  made  into  the  fundamental  units  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  i 
And  in  1846,  when  himself  reviewing  his  work  in  this  department, 
he  tells  us : 

"  I  resolved  to  make  the  analysis  of  a  number  of  salts  whereby  that  of 
others  might  become  superfluous....!  soon  convinced  myself  by  new  experi- 
ments that  Dalton's  numbers  were  wanting  in  that  accuracy  which  was 
requisite  for  the  practical  application  of  his  theory.... I  recognised  that  if  the 
newly-arisen  light  was  to  spread,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  the  atomic  weights  of  all  elementary  substances,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  more  common  ones.  Without  such  work,  no  day 
would  follow  the  dawn.  This  was  therefore  the  most  important  object  of 
chemical  investigation  at  the  time,  and  I  devoted  myself  to  it  with  unresting 
labour.... After  work  extending  over  ten  years...!  was  able  in  1818  to  publish 
a  table  which  contained  the  atomic  weights,  as  calculated  from  my  experiments, 
of  about  2000  simple  and  compound  substances. ''    (Lehrbuch,) 

Berzelius,  who,  following  up  the  idea  of  Dalton,  devised  the 
system  of  symbolic  notation  {ante,  p.  194)  still  in  use,  was  able 
to  represent  the  composition  of  the  ultimate  particles  by  a  formula 
giving  the  names  of  the  constituent  elements,  the  number  of 
atoms  of  each  present,  and  the  weight  of  each  of  these  atoms 

relatively  to  a  standard  atom.  How  did  he  arrive 
muue.*criteria  ^^  thcse  formulae  ?  The  problem  may  here  again 
tion**'"'^  "***^'      ^®  stated  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  put  once 

before.  If  two  elements  A  and  B  combine  to  form 
a  compound  C,  if  m  and  n  are  the  numbers  of  atoms  of  A  and  B 
entering  into  the  composition  of  1  atom  of  C,  a  and  b  the  weights 
of  these  atoms,  and  p  and  q  the  experimentally  found  ratio  of  the 
quantities  of  A  and  B  which  combine,  we  wish  from  the  relation 
ma  :  nb=^p  :  q  to  determine  the  values  of  m  and  n  and  of  a  :  6. 

Berzelius  recognised  the  insufficiency  and  arbitrariness  of  Dal- 
ton's  rules  for  the  fixing  of  the  values  of  m  and  n,  and  raised  special 
objection  to  the  assumption  that  if  one  compound  only  is  known 
to  exist,  that  must  be  the  one  in  which  m  =  n  =  1.  Yet  he  used 
these  rules,  supplemented  by  some  of  his  own,  whereby  he  of 
m  and  »  fixed  coursc  altered  nothing  in  the  principle  of  the  method, 
by  rules  eimi-     But  whilc  allowincf  himself  to  be  helped  by  such 

lar to  Dalton 'b,  ,        ,  ,  -  °,        ,  ,    ,         ,  i  i        i       i 

and  according     rulcs  he  would  not  be  bound  by  them,  but  checked 
loiu^mei!""**^       the  results  they  yielded  at  every  step,  comparing 
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them  with  those  arrived  at  by  other  methods.  Such  another 
-method  was  the  application  of  Gay-Lussac's  law  of  combining 
volumes,  towards  which  for  reasons  to  be  dealt  with  presently 
^  he  took  a  somewhat  strange  attitude,  admitting  as  he  did 
the  equality  of  the  number  of  constituent  particles  in  elemen- 
tary gases,  whilst  denying  the  same  for  compound  gases.  But 
using  this  law  to  the  extent  that  he  did,  the  result  was  that  in 
the  case  of  combination  between  gaseous  substances  the  ratio 
m  :  M,  that  of  the  number  of  atoms  uniting,  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  combining  volumes ;  hence  from  the  fact*  that  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  combine  with  one  volume  of  oxygen,  and  three  volumes 
of  hydrogen  with  one  volume  of  nitrogen,  the  inference  follows 
that  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  unite  with  one  atom  of  oxygen,  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  with  one  atom  of  nitrogen.  The  relations 
between  atomic  weight  and  heat-capacity,  and  between  crystalline 
form  and  chemical  composition  which  bear  the  names  of  Dulong 

and  Petit^s  law  of  atomic  heat,  and  Mitscherlich's 
«id*cry2Iiunc  1^^  of  isomorphism,  and  which  will  be  dealt  with  in 
SrtShi  "atom^  the  two  subsequont  chapters,  supplied  him  after 
weifiTht  and  1819  with  Valuable  aid  for  settling  atomic  weights 
chemical*  con-  and  formulae.  But  all  these  methods  he  used 
paramount.  subject  to  the  general  principle  that  ths  formvia 

given  to  a  compound  should  indicate  its  chemical 
behaviour,  and  especially  that  substances  similar  in  thmr  properties 
should  he  represented  by  siinilar  formulae. 

The  study  of  the  oxides  supplied  him  with  the  largest  number 
of  his  data.  In  the  table  of  1818,  having  ascertained  experi- 
mentally that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  same 
amount  of  iron  in  ferrous  and  ferric  compounds  respectively  is 
2  :  3,  and  applying  the  principle  of  "greatest  simplicity,"  he 
assigned  to  these  oxides  the  formulae  FeOg,  FeOj.  The  chemical 
similarity  of  ferric  compounds  with  those  of  chromium  led  to  the 
formula  CrO,  for  the  basic  oxide  of  chromium ;  while  strong  bases, 
such  as  the  oxides  of  zinc,  manganese,  etc.,  were  formulated  on  the 
tjrpe  of  ferrous  oxide  (ZnO,,  MnOa,  etc.),  and  hence  all  these 
metals  were  given  atomic  weights  twice  as  great  as  those  now 
accepted.  But  Berzelius  himself  in  a  table  published  in  1826 
halved  the  values,  and  his  argument  in  justification  of  the  change 
made  is  so  important  an  exposition  of  his  method  as  to  justiiy 
quotation. 
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**  It  is  known  that  the  oxide  of  chromium  contains  tliree  atoms  of  oxygen. 
Chromic  acid  for  the  same  number  of  chromium  atoms  contains  twice  as 

much  oxygen,  which  would  be  six  atoms;  but  in  its  neutral 
Berzelius'  gaits  chromic  acid  neutralises  an  amount  of  a  base  containing  ^ 

halvtnr^n  z8a6  one-third  as  much  oxygen  as  it  contains  itself,  a  relation 
most  of  the  at-  found  to  hold  in  the  case  of  all  acids  with  three  atoms  of 
eivcn  To**^the  <^xj'gen*  {e.g.  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates).  In  order  to 
metals  in  i8x8.      harmonise  the  multiple   relation   between    the  amount  of 

oxygen  in  the  oxide  and  in  the  acid,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  acid  contains  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  one  atom  of  chromium,  and  the 
oxide  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  two  of  chromium.  Isomorphous  with  the 
oxide  of  chromium  are  those  of  manganese,  iron  and  aluminium ;  these  also 
we  know  to  contain  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  consequently  must  represent 
them  as  containing  two  atoms  of  the  radicle.  But  if  the  ferric  oxide  consists 
of  2Fe  +  30,  the  ferrous  oxide  is  Fe-f  0,  and  the  whole  series  of  oiddes 
isomorphous  with  it  contains  one  atom  of  the  radicle  and  one  atom  of  oxygen." 

He  shows  that  with  the  exception  of  cobalt  and  silver  the  law 
of  specific  heat  justifies  the  change  made*. 

**  Acting  on  this  decision,  I  have  assigned  atomic  weights  to  a  large 
number  of  elements,  such  that  the  stronger  basic  oxide  is  composed  of  one 
atom  of  the  radicle  and  one  of  oxygen.... To  light  upon  what  is  true  is  a 
matter  of  luck,  the  full  value  of  which  is  however  only  realised  when  we  can 
prove  that  -what  we  have  found  is  true.  Unfortunately,  in  these  matters  the 
certainty  of  our  knowledge  is  as  yet  at  so  low  a  level  that  all  we  can  do  is  to 
follow  along  the  lines  of  greatest  probability."     {Jahreshericht^  1828.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  Berzelius  used  the  term  "  atomic  weight " 
for  elements  and  compounds  alike,  and  that  the  compounds  con- 
sidered are  non- volatile  oxides  to  which  Avogadro's  hj^pothesis  is 
not  applicable. 

But  Berzelius  does  not  and  cannot  admit  the  possibility  of  the 
division   of  elementary   atoms,   and   hence   his   strange  attitude 

towards  the  inference  from  Gay-Lussac's  law  of 
thVoreticai  °"  volumes.  The  cause  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  his 
^^'^^"admu**"!-  iiiability  to  reconcile  the  splitting  up  of  the  ulti- 
visibiiity  of  mate  particlcs  of  elementary  substances  when  they 
eiexnents  *in  form  a  binary  compound,  with  his  theoretical  views 
chalTge'*  concerning   the   nature   of    chemical    action.      The 

theory  known  in  the  history  of  the  science  by  the 

1  For  the  manner  in  which  this  relation  had  been  experimentally  determined  in 
the  case  of  lead  oxide  and  lead  sulphate,  see  ante,  p.  182. 

'  The  value  used  for  the  specific  heat  of  cobalt  was  erroneous  owing  to  the 
impurity  of  the  Kpecimen,  and  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  was  subsequently  again 
halved,  making  its  oxide  Ag^O. 
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name  of  the  "dualistic  system"  maintains  that  every  compound 
substance  is  made  up  of  two  parts  oppositely  electrically  charged, 
and  that  all  chemical  combination  consists  in  the  coalescence  of 
two  such  parts,  which  may  themselves  be  elementary  or  compound, 
but  which  must  always  be  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  this 
charge,  thus: 

+        - 

Fe  +  O  =  FeO  which  still  retains  a  positive  charge. 

4-  - 

S  +  Os  =  SOs  which  still  retains  a  negative  charge. 

Ft0  4-S6,  =  FeS04,  etc. 

(BaO)  (N  A)  +  (kIo)  (SOa)  =  (bIo)  (SO,)  +  (kJo)  (NA). 

The  strictly  dualistic  view  is  incompatible  with  a  reaction  such  as 

2H2  +  Oa  =  H^O  -f  HaO, 

because,  according  to  theory,  the  compound  nature  of  the  oxygen 
could  only  be  due  to  a  different  electrical  charge  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  00,  which  is  not  in  agreement  with  its  elementary 
nature  and  with  the  identity  of  the  two  water  particles  formed 

from  it.  Hence  Berzelius  retains  Dal  ton's  original 
Equality  of        yicw  of  the  absolute  indivisibility  of  the  ultimate 

number  of  con-  .  "^ 

atituent  parti-  particlcs  of  elements.  There  can  be  no  manner  of 
volumes  *of"*  doubt  that  in  accepting  a  view  of  the  simple  con- 
fd'fir8t'^to*cie-  stitution  of  elementary  gases  which  he  denied  to  the 
ments,  then  to  compounds,  a  distinction  for  which  there  was  no 
cases.  ground,  considering   the   identity   of    the    gaseous 

laws  for  elements  and  compounds,  he  was  gravely 
inconsistent. 

But  even  amongst  elementary  gases  he  was  led  before  long  to 
make  another  arbitrary  distinction,  admitting  the  equality  of  the 
number  of  constituent  atoms  in  equal  volumes  for  the  so-called 
permanent  gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and  denying  it 
for  all  others.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  results  of 
Dumas'  work  on  vapour  densities. 

J.  B.  Dumas*  (1800-1884)  in  a  paper  entitled  "Memoir  on 

^  The  whole  of  his  soientific  work  was  carried  out  in  Paris,  where  he  made  his 
mark  in  all  departments  of  chemistry,  pare  and  applied.  The  discovery  of  the 
relations  in  organic  chemistry  included  under  the  name  of  substitution  is  the  most 
prominent  among  a  number  of  important  results. 
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some  points  of  the  atomistic  theory^"  had  set  himself  a  startlingly 
ambitious  task : 

*'  The  object  of  these  researches  is  to  replace  by  definite  conceptions  the 
arbitrary  data  on  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  atomic  theory  is  based'* 

His  appreciation  of  the  situation  given  a  few  years  later  is 
correct  and  much  to  the  point. 

'*  Though  it  is  quite  easy  to  establish  the  ratio  in  which  elements  combine, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  actual  number  of  atoms  which  enter  into 

each  of  these  combinations.  Berzelius  in  his  treatise  on 
Dumas   on  chemical  proportions,  which  marks  so  important  an  epoch  in 

uncertainty  the  history   of   the  science... was  the  first  to   attack  this 

weight  de-  difficult  problem  in  its  full  scope.     Without  any  rules  to 

terminations.       guide,   he  fixed    by   intuition   the  atomic  weight  of   each 

substance,  and  usually  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
analogies  which  subsequent  experience  has  only  tended  to  confirm.  But 
chemists  have  always  wished  that  this  arbitrary  method,  so  successfully  used 
by  Berzelius,  might  be  supplanted  by  something  more  fixed,  more  accessible 
to  all  kinds  of  intellect,  and  less  subject  to  the  capricious  modifications  of 
each  writer."    {Ann,  chim.  phys,,  60,  1832,  p.  170.) 

This  certainty,  the  absence  of  which  Berzelius  himself  so  fully 
and  clearly  realised,  Dumas  sees  in  the  acceptance  of  Avogadro's 
and  Ampere's  work.  He  wishes  to  make  the  equality  of  the 
number  of  the  constituent  particles  in  equal  volumes  of  gases  the 
basis  of  atomic  weight  determinations.  He  seems  to  recognise 
fully  the  difficulty  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the  number  of 
atoms  constituting  elementary  molecules,  and  hence  the  necessity 
for  supplementing  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  determination 
of  the  gaseous  densities  of  the  elements  by  the  investigation  of 
the  amount  of  splitting  up  that  these  must  be  supposed  to  undergo 
on  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  compound. 

"  We  are  obliged  to  look  upon  the  molecules  of  elementary  gases  as  capable 
of  further  division,  a  separation  which  occurs  at  the  moment  of  combination 

and  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  compound  formed.... 
Difficulty  When  thus  considered,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  present  state 

about  finding  i»    -i  •  j.i       j  •        •  «    t 

complexity  of       01  the  science  the  determination  of  the  true  atomic  weights 
elementary  Qf  gases  or  vapouTs  offers  insurmountable  obstacles.     Indeed 

molecule.  if  the  molecules  of  elements  on  passing  into  the  gaseous  state 

still  remain  clustered  in  certain  numhers,  we  may  compare 
these  substances  under  conditions  such  that  they  contain  the  same  nunoiber 
of  such  clusters,  but  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 

^  Ann,  chim,phys.,  Paris,  33,  1826  (p.  337). 
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to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  elementary  molecules  contained  in  each 
of  these.'' 

He  thinks  that  the  determination  of  the  density  of  vapours 
and  gases^  elementary  as  well  as  compound,  is  required  to  throw 

light  on  the  composition  of  the  elementary  molecule. 
Dumas    crro-      But  his  practice  did  not  airree  with  his  theory:  he 

neouBiy     sup-  *  ,  ^  .  •' 

poses  atomic  as  Well  as  all  his  contemporaries  argued  from  the 
ffuwotw  eie-  premise  that  the  vapour  densities  of  elements  are 
"*"orUcMiaf *  proportional  not  only  to  their  molecular  weights  but 
to  densities.        also  to  their  atomic  weights,  which  of  course  involved 

the  unwarranted  assumption  that  all  elementary 
gaseous  molecules  are  composed  of  the  same  number  of  atoms, 
i,e.  of  two.     Hence  it  would  follow : 

molecular  weight  of  A    gaseous  (or  vapour)  density  of  A 
molecular  weight  of  B    gaseous  (or  vapour)  density  of  B  \ 

and  if  the  molecular  weight  is  always = 2 .  atomic  weight 

I 

atomic  weight  of  A  _  density  A 
atomic  weight  of  ^""density  B* 


atomic  weight  of  ^  .«  -j.      *        /  \  » 

.-.  -T — : :-irr^:*ri--i =  specific  gravity  of  gas  (or  vapour)  B 

atomic  weight  of  hydrogen      '^ 


(H-l)» 


Dumas  by  the  application  of  a  method  devised  by  himself  for 
the  determination  of  vapour  densities  of  substances  volatile  at 
high  temperatures  only,  obtained  data  which  were  partly  corrobo- 
rated, partly  extended  by  Mitscherlich,  and  which,  together  with 
the  atomic  weights  deduced  from  them  on  the  erroneous  inference 
of  direct  proportionality  between  vapour  density  and  atomic 
weight,  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  338.  D  indicates  the 
values  due  to  Dumas,  M  those  afterwards  determined  by  Mitscher- 
lich. The  two  last  columns,  which  have  been  added  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  contain  the  corresponding  "chemical"  results  of 
Berzelius.     Obviously  Dumas'  values  here  lead  to  atomic  weights 

quite  incompatible  with  the  chemical  relations  exist- 
Diacrepancy        ing,  and  with  the  results  arrived  at  by  other  physical 
Dumaa'  and       mcthods,  e,g»  with  the  value  for  mercury  obtained 
tomtc  weights.     ^7  ^^^  spccific  heat  method  {post^  chap.  xiv).     Ber- 
zelius' refusal  to  accept  the  atomic  weights  of  Dumas 

p.  22 
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was  legitimate,  and  has  been  justified  by  all  that  has  happened 
since*. 

These  results,  together  with  Dum£ts'  loose  way  of  using  the 
terms  atom  and  half-atom,  provoked,  not  unduly,  the  severe  criti- 
cism of  Berzelius  that: 

"  Till  now  it  has  been  usual  to  discard  a  hypothesis  as  soon  as  it  leads  to 
abeurdities,  but  to  some  modem  investigators  this  course  seems  too  incon- 
venient." 

Hence  a  gallant  attempt  to  rescue  Avogadro's  hypothesis  was 
unsuccessful,  and  indeed  led  to  contradictions  calculated  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  cause  advocated;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  con- 
sidering the  complex  and  involved  nature  of  Berzelius'  arguments 
in  choosing  the  values  for  atomic  weights,  and  the  failure  of  Dumas' 
attempt  "to  replace  the  arbitrary  data  by  definite  conceptions," 

the  desire  to  do  without  any  such  hypothetical 
caA^e^ypo^     quantities  should  in  many  quarters  have  been  strong. 

i^ghtt**'*'"'*'     ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^1*  WoUaston*,  already  dissatisfied 
ivoHaston**         with  Dalton's  arbitrary  rules,  had  proposed  to  discard 

•*  eauivalents."  ,  .  , 

the  hjrpothetical  conception  of  atomic  weights,  and 
to  substitute  for  it  the  empirically  determined  combining  propor- 
tions, by  him  termed  equivalents. 

'* According  to  Mr  Dalton's  theory,  by  which  these  facts"  [t.e.  Richter's 
law  of  permanent  proportions  and  Dalton's  law  of  multiple  proportions]  "  are 
best  explained,  chemical  union  in  the  state  of  neutralisation  takes  place 
between  single  atoms  of  the  substances  combined ;  and  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  redundance  of  either  ingredient,  then  two  or  more  atoms  of  this  kind  are 
united  to  only  one  of  the  other.  According  to  this  view,  when  we  estimate 
the  relative  weights  of  equivalents,  Mr  Dalton  conceives  that  we  are 
estimating  the  aggregate  weights  of  a  given  number  of  atoms,  and  con- 
sequently the  proportion  which  the  ultimate  single  atoms  bear  to  each  other. 
But  since  it  is  impossible  in  several  instances,  where  only  two  combinations 
of  the  same  ingredients  are  known,  to  discover  which  of  the  two  compounds 
is  to  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  pair  of  single  atoms,  and  since  the  decision 
of  these  questions  is  purely  theoretical,  and  by  no  means  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  a  table  adapted  to  most  practical  purposes,  I  have  not  been 
desirous  of  warping  my  numbers  according  to  an  atomic  theory,  but  have 
endeavoured  to  make  practical  convenience  my  sole  guide." 

1  Gandin  in  a  paper  published  in  1838  had  recogniBed  that  Dumas'  vapoar 
j  density  determinations  lead  to  the  inference  that  whilst  the  moleoales  of  bromine 
and  iodine,  like  those  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine,  are  diatomic, 
the  moleeale  of  merenry  is  monatomic,  and  that  of  sulphur  bexatomio. 

s  <*A  Synoptic  Scale  of  Chemical  Equivalents,"  London,  Phil.  Tram.  R.  Soc,^ 
.104,  1814  (p.  1). 
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The  fact  that  more  than  one  equivalent  number  exists  for 
elements  uniting  in  various  ratios  must  have  been  very  clear  to 
the  man  who  had  himself  been  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  law  of  ' 
multiple  proportions,  but  beyond  saying : 

''I  have  considered  the  doctrine  of  simple  multiples,  on  which  that  of 
atoms  is  founded,  merely  as  a  valuable  assistant  in  determining,  by  simple 
division,  the  amount  of  those  quantities  that  are  liable  to  such  definite 
deviations  from  the  original  law  of  Richter,'' 

Wollaston  pays  no   attention   to   this    matter  and   ignores   the 
difficulty  which  arises  in  deciding  between  these  possible  multiples  | 
of  the  equivalents. 

L.  Gmelin,  the  author  of  the  most  popular  text-book  of  the 
time^  made  himself  in  Germany  the  exponent  of  similar  views. 

**A11  speculations  upon  relative  atomic  values  were  to  be  banished,  and 
only  the  most  sober  possible  formulation  of  chemical  compounds  attempted. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  reaction  was  the  halving  of  a 
equfvaient*.  1*^^  number  of  the  atomic  weights  which  Berzelius  had 

introduced  into  the  science.  In  place  of  the  values  assumed 
by  him  for  carbon,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  most  of  the  metals,  other  values  only 
half  as  great  were  taken  ;  these  equivalents  were:  C:=6,  0»8,  S>b16,  Ca=r20^ 
Mg=:12,  and  so  on."    (E.  v.  Meyer,  History  of  Chemistry,) 

What  was  it  that  brought  about  the  return  to  atomic  weights  ? 
Organic  chemistry  had  accumulated  the  material  adequate  to 
serve  as  an  empirical  basis  for  Avogadro's  hypothesis.  It  was 
found  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  formulae  chosen  on  purely 

chemical  grounds  as  best  representing  the  nature  of 
Return  to  a  substaucc,  Stand  for  quantities  which  in  the  gaseous 

atomic  ,  .  i      i     i  it 

weight*.  Lau-     State  occupy  equal  volumes.     Avogadros  law  could 
ha^dt?"      ^^'     therefore  be  looked  upon  as  arrived  at  inductively, 

and  its  deductive  application  seemed  legitimate. 
Formulae  when  altered  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  law,  that  is  so  as  to  represent  quantities  which  in  the  gaseous 
state  occupy  a  standard  volume,  when  judged  by  the  supreme  test 
of  chemical  suitability  were  not  found  wanting.  Two  names  are 
most  prominently  associated  with  the  work  of  establishing  the 
Diatinction  molccular  thcoiy,  those  of  Laurent  (1807 — 1853)* 

between  atom,     and  Gerhardt  (1816 — 1856)'.     Laurent  clearly  dis- 
equivaient.  tiuguished  between  atom,  molecule,  and  equivalent, 

^  Mandbuch  der  Chemie,  1817;  4th  edition,  1843;  English  translation  of  4tli  ed. 
1848—72.  ^  Ante,  p.  194. 

*  Pupil  of  Liebig,  for  some  time  Professor  at  Montpellier,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
life  Professor  at  Strassburg. 
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and  famished  those  admirably  concise  definitions  of  these  quantities 
which  are  still  current,  and  which  until  lately  it  was  usual  to  meet 
— where  most  certainly  they  were  quite  out  of  place — on  the  first 
f  page  of  elementary  tcKt-books  of  chemistry. 

'*  The  atom  of.  M.  Qerhardt  represents  the  smallest  quantity  of  a  simple 
body  which  can  exist  in  a  combination ;  my  moUcuU  represents  the  smallest 
quantity  of  a  simple  body  which  must  be  employed  to  perform  a  chemical 
reaction  1."    (Laurent,  1846.) 

*' According  to  our  views,  the  conception  of  equivalent  implies  that  of 
similarity  of  function ;  it  is  known  that  the  same  element  can  play  the  part 
of  one  or  other  of  several  very  different  elements,  and  it  may  happen  that  to 
each  of  these  different  functions  corresponds  a  different  weight  of  the  first 
element"    (Gerhardt,  1849.) 

As  for  back  as  1842,  at  the  time  when  he  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  clearness  in  the  distinction  between  "  equivalent "  and  "  atomic 

weight,"  Gerhardt*  had  doubled  the  equivalents  of 
Qerhardt  re-  carbouic  acid  and  of  water,  and  in  1843  he  followed 
xciiuB'  atomic  this  up  by  doubling  the  values  of  the  symbol  weights 
o^cXnti       ^sed  by  French  chemists  (H  =  05,  O  =  8,  C  =  6,  etc.), 

making  them  thereby  identical  with  Berzelius* 
atomic  weights.  The  reasons  for  this  change  were  derived  from 
the  study  of  chemical  reactions.  He  found  that  the  amounts  of 
water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  sulphurous  acid  evolved  in  the 
interactions  between  the  quantities  of  organic  compounds  repre- 
sented by  the  formulae  assigned  to  them  on  chemical  grounds, 
were  always  two  (or  multiples  of  two)  equivalent  weights  of 

HaO,  CO,,  SOj,  when  H  =  0-5,  0  =  8,  C  =  6,  S  =  16. 

"  In  the  decomposition  of  organic  substances  we  never  meet  with  cases  in 
which  COj,  CjOj,  CgHjo  separate....  Whenever  water  is  split  offer  added  in  a 
reaction,  the  quantity  is  always  H4O2  or  a  multiple  of  this." 

The  following  few  examples  are  taken  bom  the  very  large 
number  of  reactions  which  Gerhardt  quotes  in  support  of  the 
above  statements: 

Benzoic  acid  =  carbonic  acid  +  benzene. 
C14H12O4  Cj04  CjjHij 

Salicylic  acid  =  carbonic  acid  +  phenol. 
CmHijOj  C2O4  OijHijOj 

1  This  definition  of  molecule  has  been  severely  criticised  by  liOthar  Meyer,  who 
ealls  it  inaoonrate  and  insufficient.     (Modern  Theoriet  of  Chemistry^  18S8,  p.  12.) 
»  J,  Prakt.  Chem,,  Leipzig,  27«  1842  (p.  439);  SO,  1843  (p.  1). 
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Qiape  sugar  =  carbonic  acid  +  alcohol. 
C^H«0a4  4CA  4C4HiA 

Acid  oxalate  of  ammonia  =  oxamic  acid  +  water. 

aHA.NjH,  C,HA.N,H,    HA  * 

Glycerine  +  water  =  formic  acid  +  acetic  acid  -h  hydrogen. 

CeHieOe    H4OJ     C2H4O4      C4He04        He 

**  M.  Gerhardt  has  observed  that  in  almost  all  the  reactions  of  oi^ganic 
chemistry,  H^Og,  CgOg,  C2O4,  H4S2,  S1O4,  SjOq,  or  multiples  of  these  are  used; 
whence  he  concludes  that  these  formulae  should  represent  the  equivalents  (it 
would  be  better  to  say  the  molecules)  of  oxygen,  water,  etc''    (Laurent,  1846.) 

Obviously  the  formulae  thereby  became  unnecessarily  complex, 
but  if  the  atomic  weights  of  the  constituent  elements  were  doubled, 
H9O,  CO,  CO,,  HjS,  SOa,  SO,  are  the  quantities  which  in  con- 
formity with  the  arguments  given  above,  represent  the  molecules. 
This  change  in  atomic  weight  leads  to  a  change  in  the  formula  for 
water  from  HO  (then  commonly  used  in  accordance  with  Gmelin's 
equivalents,  H=l,  0  =  8)  to  H3O,  and  also  to  the  halving  of  a 
large  number  of  complicated  organic  formulae,  the  remnant  of  a 
clumsy  notation  forced  on  the  chemical  world  in  subjection  to 
Berzelius'  dualistic  theory  {ante,  p.  336).  Gerhardt  justifies  these 
innovations,  and  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  new  formulae 
represent  quantities  which  in  the  gaseous  state  occupy  the  same 
volume. 

"I  represent  the  molecule  of  water  by  OH2  making  H=l  and  0  =  16. 
There  are  two  points  to  consider  in  this  notation  OH, :  the 
Changes  in  gj^^  relates  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  thereby 
formulae  due  assigned  to  one  molecule  of  water  ;  the  second  relates  to  the 
to  doubling  molecular  weight  of  the  compounds  derived  from  water  by 
weights  of  O,  the  substitution  of  another  radicle  for  the  radicle  hydrogen." 
C.  and  8.  {Traits de  Chimie  Organique,  4,  1856,  pp.  682  et  seq.) 

Concerning  the  first  point,  Gerhardt  advocates  the  acceptance 

of  the  formula  OHj  on  the  ground  that  the  hydrogen 

Gerhard^s"  ^^     ^^  Water  cau  be  replaced  in  two  successive  stages, 

molecular  for-     giving  rfse  to  the  hydroxide  and  oxide  respectively. 

The  argument  in  the  original  form  has  been  quoted 
already  (ante,  p.  326). 

"  The  second  point  in  which  my  notation  differs  fundamentally  from  any 
used  before,  is  that  with  OH^  for  the  unit  molecule,  I  admit  that  in  the  case 
of  a  number  of  substances  the  molecule,  t.e,  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
the  substance  which  can  take  part  in  a  reaction,  weighs  only  half  the  amotmt 
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USU&II7  assigned  to  it.  In  my  opinion  the  molecule  of  alcohol  is  C^H^O,  the 
molecule  of  acetic  acid  is  CsHfO^  and  not  C4Hg04 ;  if  the  molecule  of  water  is 
OH],  the  formulae  for  a  great  number  of  substances  must  be  halved  in  order 
that  they  may  be  correct. 

I  shall  be  asked  to  prove  why,  if  the  molecule  of  water  is  represented  by 
OH,,  it  should  be  necessary  to  halve  so  many  formulae,  particularly  those  of 
the  alcohols,  aldehydes,  hydrocarbons,  and  of  a  great  number  of  acids  and 
their  salts.  The  proofs  rest  on  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  these 
substances.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  examples :  When  we  study  and 
compare  the  composition  of  eqvjol  gaseous  volumes  of  volatile  substances 
derived  from  organic  and  mineral  acids,  especially  their  neutral  ethers  and 
their  chlorides,  the  quantities  under  consideration  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  by  which  I  represent  the  molecules  of  these  acids.    Thus : 

A  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid=SH204=02'[TT  ' 

A  molecule  of  acetic  acid  »  O2H4OS  >■  0 1  t/   ' 

{SO 
tr\vs  \ 


5»  1»  M  >» 


„  methyl  acetate       ~^ifiTi' 


„  sulphuryl  chloride  «=  CI, .  8O2 
„  acetyl  chloride       atCLCsHgO. 

The  whole  question  of  polybasic  acids  is  involved  in  the  necessity  of  halving 
the  formula  of  acetic  acid.''    (Ibid,) 

Gerhardt  also  points  out  how  a  comparative  study  of  other 
physical  properties  (boiling  point,  specific  volume)  supports  his 
choice  of  molecular  formulae. 

Gerhardt  and  Laurent  when  justifying  their  notation,  of  which 
they  say  that  "it  represents  like   substances  in  like  manner" 

enunciate  a  general  principle  to  guide  chemists  in 
cipie  bf  choice     ^hc  framing  of  formulae  and  the  choice  of  atomic 

fouiM.  "  Since  it  is  our  olrject  to  discover  the  weight  of  particles, 

we  shall  consider  that  we  have  attained  it  if  for  each  sub- 
stance, simple  or  compound,  we  find  a  proportional  number  concordant  with 
the  form,  the  volume,  and  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance;  and  if  this 
number  allows  us  to  represent  in  a  very  simple  manner  the  reactions  and  the 
formulae....  Finally  we  wish  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  chemists,  who 
must  decide  in  each  case  whether  our  method  is  correct  or  nof  (Laurent, 
Ann.  Chim.  Phy».,  Paris,  (3),  18,  1846,  p.  266.) 

^  The  oommon  volume  is  oaUed  2  volume$  beeanse  it  is  equal  to  that  oooapied 
by  H,,  2  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  these  views, 
which  recommend  the  choice  of  such  atomic  weights  as  are  in 

agreement  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  of 
nouiSo**'*n  t  isomorphism  (post,  chap,  xv),  the  law  of  Avogadro, 
followed.  Con-  oftcu  referred  to  as  the  law  of  volumes,  and  the  law 
ve«°ty  prevail"     ^f  heat  Capacity  (post,  chap,  xiv),  and  which  above 

everything  are  chemically  adequate.  But  apparently 
the  chemical  public  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  change.  In  his  great 
text-book  on  organic  chemistry,  the  publication  of  which  was 
begun  in  1853,  Gerhardt  retained  Gmelin's  equivalent-weight 
notation.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  in  private  conversation 
that  unless  he  had  done  so  no  one  would  have  bought  the  work ; 
in  the  introduction  to  the  book  the  matter  is  put  more  formally : 

'*  I  have  even  sacrificed  my  notation,  retaining  the  old  formulae  the  better 
to  show  by  example  how  irrational  they  are,  and  leaving  to  time  the  con- 
summation of  a  reform  which  chemists  have  not  yet  adopted.'' 

Confusion  continued  to  reign  for  some  time  longer.  The 
terms  equivalent,  atomic  weight,  molecular  weight  were  used  and 
abused  in  every  conceivable  sense;  sometimes  even  employed  as 
synonymous.  Lothar  Meyer  in  his  note  to  a  German  reprint  of 
Cannizzaro's  paper  to  which  reference  will  presently  be  made,  tells 
how  about  the  middle  of  the  century  HO  might  have  stood  for 
water  or  hydrogen  peroxide,  CaH4  for  marsh  gas  or  ethylene,  and 
how  in  certain  text-books*  a  whole  page  was  covered  by  the 
different  formulae  assigned  to  and  used  for  acetic  acid. 

In  1860,  in  response  to  the  wish  for  agreement  on  the  subject 
of  the  formulae  used  and  the  values  assigned  to  the  different 

symbols,  a  congress  met  at  Karlsruhe,  and  was 
in*x£o**to  pro^  attended  by  all  the  great  chemists  of  the  day. 
ment  i?^7*m.  I^^^ar  Meyer,  the  author  of  "  Modem  Theories  of 
bois  and  for-     Chemistry,'*  that  most  brilliant   exposition   of  the 

atomic  and  molecular  theory,  then  a  young  Privat- 
docenty  was  present,  and  in  the  note  above-mentioned  he  tells  us 
that  at  the  congress  nothing  definite  was  achieved,  but  that  at  its 
close  copies  were  distributed  of  a  paper  by  Cannizzaro'  published 

^  Keknl^,  in  his  Lthrhuch  der  OrganUefien  Chemie,  1,  1861,  p.  58,  gives  19 
different  formulae. 

'  Professor  of  chemistry  in  Bome ;  in  1896  chemists  of  all  nationalities  joined 
in  celebrating  his  70th  birthday  **with  an  impressiveness  worthy  of  the  high 
scientific  value  of  the  man  who  was  honoared." 
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in  1858  and  entitled  "Sketch  of  a  Course  of  Theoretical  Chemistry 
held  at  the  University  of  Genoa*,"  and  how  on  reading  this  paper 
all  that  had  seemed  to  him  confused  and  contradictory  became 
clear  and  harmonious;  and  as  with  him,  so  it  must  have  been 

with  many  others.  It  is  certain  that  to  Cannizzaro 
^k"°h"*r'*  belongs  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  clearly 
course  of  theo-  expouud  the  atomic  and  molecular  hypotheses  in 
try?    ^  *"*  *'     their  relation  to  each  other,  of  having  lucidly  stated 

the  misconceptions  which  had  delayed  the  general 

acceptance  of  these  theories,  and  of  having  cast  all  the  arguments 

dealing  with   the   nature   and  method  of  molecular  and  atomic 

weight  determinations  into   that   form  in  which   they  are  now 

&miliar  to  us.     Cannizzaro's   exposition  begins  by  assigning   to 

Avogadro's  h3rpothesi8  the  place  of  paramount  importance  in  the 

science. 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  the  progress  of  chemistry  within  the  last  year  haa 
served  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  of  Avogadro,  Ampere  and  Dumas  concerning 

the  similar  constitution  of  gaseous  substances ;  namely  the 
Avofiradro*8  assumption  that  equal  volumes  of  gases,  whether  elementary 

considered  of  ^^  compound,  contain  an  equal  number  of  molecules.  But 
paramount  they  by  no  means  contain  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  the 

importance.  reason  for  this  being  that  the  molecules  of  different  substances, 

or  even  of  the  same  substance  in  the  different  states  which  it 
can  assume... may  consist  of  a  different  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  or  of 
different  kinds.  In  order  to  bring  my  pupils  to  this  same  conviction,  I  have 
let  them  follow  the  same  path  that  had  led  me  to  it,  namely  that  of  the 
historical  examination  of  chemical  theories. 

**  1  hegin  by  showing  how  from  a  consideration  of  the  physical  properties 
of  gases,  together  with  Qay-Lussac's  law  concerning  the  relation  between  the 
volume  of  a  compound  and  that  of  its  constituents,  there  has  arisen  as  it 
were  of  itself  that  hypothesis  which  was  first  enunciated  by  Avogadro  and 
shortly  afterwards  by  Ampere.  Whilst  expounding  in  detail  the  line  of 
argument  followed  by  these  two  physicists  I  proceed  to  prove  that  it  is  not  in 
contradiction  to  a  single  known  fact,  provided  only  that  we  do  as  they  did  : 
(i)  Distinguish  between  the  molecules  and  the  atoms ;  (ii)  avoid  confounding 
the  criteria  for  comparing  the  weights  and  numbers  of  molecules  with  those 

employed  for  ascertaining  the  weights  of  atoms ;  (iii)  abandon 
conceptions.         ^^®  erroneous  view  that  whilst  the  molecules  of  a  compound 

may  consist  of  any  number  of  atoms,  those  of  the  different 
elements  must  consist  of  one  atom  only,  or  at  any  rate  of  an  identical  number 
of  atoms." 

After  reviewing  historically  the  causes  for  the  non-acceptance 

1  Sunto  di  un  eorso  di  Jllo$ofia  ckimica  fatto  nella  Reale  UniversitH  di  Qenova, 
1858,  OenBan  translation  in  Ostwald's  KUutiker  der  ExacUn  Wi$sen*ehafUn,  No.  30. 
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of  Avogadro's  hjrpothesis,  and  dealing  in  particular  with  the 
attitude  taken  up  by  Berzelius,  who  whilst  at  first  accepting  the 
hypothesis  for  elements  but  repudiating  it  for  compounds,  ended 
by  admitting  its  validity  only  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  per- 
manent elementary  gases,  Cannizzaro  says: 

''  I  then  prove  that  in  order  to  reconcile  all  the  experimental  facts  known 
to  Berzelius,  nothing  was  required  but  to  differentiate  the  atoms  from  the 
molecules ;  there  was  no  need  for  the  assumption  [made  by  Berzelius]  of  a 
fundamental  difference  between  the  permanent  and  the  easily  condensed,  the 
simple  and  the  complex  gases,  an  assumption  which  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  physical  properties  common  to  all  elastic  fluids." 

Then  turning  to  the  positive  side  he  proceeds : 

'^  From  the  historical  examination  of  chemical  theories,  as  well  as  &om 
the  results  of  physical  investigations,  I  draw  the  inference  that  in  order  to 
bring  all  the  branches  of  chemistry  into  agreement  it  becomes  imperative 
that  in  the  determination  of  the  weight  and  the  number  of  molecules  the 
theory  of  Avogadro  and  Ampere  should  be  used  in  its  full  scope.  I  then  set 
myself  the  task  of  showing  that  the  results  thereby  obtained  are  in  complete 
accordance  with  all  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  so  far  discovered." 

The  determination  of  molecular  and  atomic  weights  on  the 
basis  of  Avogadro's  hypothesis,  according  to  the  principles  indicated 

by  Cannizzaro  and  still  followed,  must  now  be  dealt 
Determination     with.     Bv  Laurent's  definition  the  molecule  is  "  the 

of   molecular  "^ 

weights  by  Smallest  quantity  of  a  substance  which  must  be  em- 
iaw5*  "**  ployed  to  perform  a  chemical  reaction";  the  mole- 

cule being  a  definite  quantity  of  matter  we  are  at 
once  led  to  the  idea  of  molecular  weight.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  science,  chemistry  offers  no  means  for  the  actual  determination 
of  the  weight  of  the  molecule,  and  physical  methods  have  only  led 
to  the  assigning  of  approximate  limiting  values  for  this  quantity  ^ 
With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  molecular  weight  of  one  substance 
relatively  to  another  the  position  is  different;  chemical  and 
physical  methods  become  available.  For  gaseous  and  gasifiable 
substances  Avogadro's  hypothesis  supplies  a  direct  means  for  the 
comparison  of  molecular  weights.  Cannizzaro  thus  deals  with 
this  matter: 

^  "  There  are  about  640  trillions  of  hydrogen  moleonles  in  1  milligram ;  the 
unit  of  the  usual  atomic  weights  is  thus  equal  to  about  a  1,300-trillionth  of  a 
milligram,  or  as  we  may  more  shortly  express  it,  a  quadrillion  of  hydrogen  atoms 
weigh  about  |  gram."    (O.  E.  Meyer,  The  Kinetic  Theory  of  Ga$et,  1899,  p.  8$5.) 
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"In  my  fifth  lecture  I  begin  to  use  the  hypothesis  of  Avogadro  and 
Ampere  for  the  determination  of  molecular  weights,  irrespective  of  whether 
the  composition  of  the  molecules  is  known  or  not.  According  to  the  above- 
mentioned  hypothesis  the  molecular  weights  are  proportional  to  the  vapour- 
densities  of  the  respective  substances.  In  order  that  the  vapour-densities 
may  express  the  molecidar  weights,  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  compare 
them  all  with  the  weight  of  a  simple  gas  chosen  as  standard  than  with  the 
weight  of  a  mixture  such  as  air.  And  since  hydrogen  is  the  lightest  of  all 
gases,  it  might  be  taken  as  unit  in  vapour-density  determinations,  and  the 

values  obtained  would  then  represent  molecular  weights,  the 
value  of  the  hydrogen  molecule  being  taken  as  1.  But  I 
prefer  to  take  for  the  common  unit  of  the  weights  of  whole 
molecules  and  of  their  parts,  not  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen 
molecule  itself,  but  that  of  half  such  a  molecule;  hence  I 
refer  the  vapour  densities  of  the  various  substances  to  that  of 
hydrogen  taken  as  2.  It  is  sufficient  then  to  multiply  the  vapour-densities 
referred  to  air  by  14'438  in  order  to  transform  them  into  the  values  referred 
to  hydrogen  taken  as  unity,  or  to  multiply  them  by  28*87  in  order  to  obtain 
them  referred  to  hydrogen  taken  as  2....  I  arrange  the  two  sets  of  numbers 
which  represent  these  weights  in  the  following  manner : 


Cannizsaro 
chooses     for 
unit  half  the 
weight  of  the 
hydrogen 
molecule. 


Densities 

Densities 

or  weights  of  one  volume, 

referred  to  that  of  hy- 

that of  hydrogen  being 

drogen  =2,  or 

put=l,  or 

Names  of  Substances. 

Molecular  Weights 

Molecular  Weights 

referred  to  the  weight  of 

referred  to  the  weight  of 

a  whole  hydrogen  mole- 

a  /la^/*  hydrogen  molecule 

» 

oale  taken  aa  unit 

taken  as  unit 

Hydrogen 

1 

2 

Oxygen 

16 

32 

Electrolysed  Oxygen 

(= Ozone) 
Sulphur  below  1000*  C. 

64 

128 

96 

192 

Sulphur  above  1000"*  C. 

32 

64 

Chlorine 

35-6 

71 

Bromine 

80 

160 

Arsenic 

150 

300 

Mercury 

100 

200 

Water 

9 

18 

Hydrochloric  acid 

18-25 

36-6 

Acetic  acid 

30 

60 

If  we  wish  to  refer  the  vapour-densities  to  hydrogen  as  unit,  and  the 
molecular  weights  to  the  half-hydrogen  molecule,  we  may  say  that  all 
molecular  weights  are  expressed  by  the  weight  of  2  volumes.    Some  of  the 
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examples  contained  m^jbhe  abovp  table  show  that  the  same  substance  in  its 
different  allotropkJcjt^s  may  nave^,difiBront  molecular  weights ;  but  I  must 
not  pass  over  in  silence  the  fact  that  the  experimental  numbers  on  which 
this  assumptioiv. is  ^^ed  require  further  confirmation.  I  represent  this 
matter^  if  J)w^*)3tuly  of  the  va|*ious  substances  had  been  begun  by  the 
^  d^terisdnatioirof  their^molecHl^r heights,  irrespective  of  whether  the  sub- 
^*rftanoeB  are  elementajnr^r  compound.  The  numbers  quoted  in  this  table  are 
strictly  comp^)n^e^Cecause  they  are  all  referred  to  the  same  imit.  In  order 
to  impress  this  on  the  memory  of  my  students  I  use  the  following  simple 
device ;  I  say  to  them :  Imagine  it  could  be  proved  that  half  a  molecule  of 
hydrogen  weighed  one-millionth  of  a  milligram,  then  all  the  numbers  in  the 
preceding  table  become  concrete  quantities,  and  express  the  absolute  weight 
of  the  molecules  in  millionths  of  a  milligram.  The  same  wotdd  be  the  caae  if 
the  common  unit  had  any  other  concrete  value.  It  is  thus  I  lead  them  to 
the  clear  conception  that  these  numbers  are  all  comparable,  whatever  may  be 
the  concrete  value  of  the  common  unit.  But  as  soon  as  this  device  has 
served  its  purpose  I  hasten  to  do  away  with  it,  and  I  add  immediately  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  absolute  value  of  this  unit." 

In  the  above,  except  for  a  discussion  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
values  obtained,  the  question  of  molecular  weight  determination 

on  the  basis  of  Avogadro's  h}rpothesis  is  really  dealt 
PointB    in-         ^th  exhaustively ;  but  the  importance  of  the  sub- 

volvea  in  such  .  .  ■ 

molecular  ject  makcs  it  desirable  to  enumerate  the  various 

mination*?^'       poiuts  iuvolvcd,  and  to  discuss  them  separately. 

z.    The  etand- 

•>^d-  1.     As  the  ordinary  units  of  mass  are  not  avail- 

able for  the  determination  of  the  weights  of  indi- 
vidual molecules,  and  as  molecular  weight  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  it  denotes  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of  the  molecule 
considered  and  that  of  an  arbitrarily  chosen  standard  molecule^ 
that  standard  has  to  be  selected.  Cannizzaro's  argument  in  favour 
of  making  the  weight  of  half  the  hydrogen  molecule  the  standard 
has  met  with  general  acceptance ;  but  the  simple  relation  between 
molecular,  atomic  and  combining  weights  makes  everything  that 
has  been  said  under  the  head  of  equivalent  and  combining  weights 
as  to  the  advantage  of  an  oxygen  over  a  hydrogen  standard  equally 
applicable  here,  and  the  standard  which  some  chemists  hope  may 
become  universal  is  the  weight  of  half  an  oxygen  molecule  =  16. 
Hence  the  following  definition  of  molecular  weight :  The  molecular 
weight  of  a  substance,  elementary  or  compound,  is  the  weight  of 
its  molecule  referred  to  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  molecule 
taken  as  2  (oxygen  =  31*76),  or  to  that  of  the  oxygen  molecule 
taken  as  32  (hydrogen  =  2'0152). 
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2.  The  physical  part  of  the  definition,  which  tells  us  how  the 
quantity  may  be  measured,  asserts  that  "  in  the  case  of  ga«^ous 

and  gosifiable  substances  the  molecular  weights 
inent.***""         ^^Y  ^  determined  by  finding  the  weights  of  these 

substances  which  as  gases  at  the  same  temperature 
and  pressure  occupy  the  same  volume  as  1  molecular  weight  of 
the  standard,  i.e.  as  2  of  hydrogen  or  32  of  oxygen  " ;  this  volume 
being  that  often  referred  to  as  ^  volumes.  The  definition  in 
terms  of  actual  experimental  values  can  be  cast  into  various 
forms  whose  interdependence  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
simple  equations: 

Molecul&r  wt.  of  A  wt.  of  X  molecules  of  A 


molecular  wt.  of  standard     wt.  of  X  molecules  of  standigrd  ^ 
but  by  Avogadro's  hypothesis,  if  A  and  the  standard  substance  are  gaseous  : 

wt.  of  X  molecules  of  il       __       gaseous  density  of  A 
wt.  of  X  molecules  of  standard  "  gaseous  density  of  standard ' 

and  if  the  molecular  weight  of  the  standard  is  that  of  hydrogen  »  9,  we  have 

molecular  wt.  A  gaseous  density  A  n  'j,     a 

2 =  ^ii^^diEiity  hydn>gea  "  ^'^^  8"^*^  ^(hrl~t«.=l) '. 

.'.  molecular  wt.  of  A  =  2/"=  2  x  spec.  grav.  of  J(h7drogen=i) (i)> 

but  spec.  gray.  A  {hjdroem^i)  ™  spec.  grav.  A  (airsi)  x  spec.  gray.  air(h7drogeiisi) 

=  spec.  gray.  A  (airsi)  x  14'39 ; 

.-.  M^  2  spec.  gray.  ^(air=i)  x  14*39 

=  28*781  X  spec.  grav.  -4(»ir=i) (ii). 

Calling  the  weight  of  1  litre  of  a  gas  at  0"*  and  760  mm.  its  normal  density^ 
we  have  the  relation 

__  normal  density  ^        _  2  x  normal  density  A 

"    normal  density  hydrogen  ~  '08987 

=  22*25*  X  normal  density  of  A (iii). 

Hence  the  molecular  weight  of  a  gaseous  substance  is : 

(i)     Twice  the  spec.  grav.  of  the  gas  referred  to  hydrogen  as 
unity,  or 

1  The  valaes  used  until  recently  were  28*87  and  22*32  respectively;  the  dis- 
crepancy is  due  to  the  change  in  the  standard  value  for  the  density  of  hydrogen, 
which  according  to  Morley's  determinations  is  -08987,  whilst  the  value  used  before 
was  -08958. 
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(ii)    28*8  times  the  spec.  grav.  of  the  gas  referred  to  air  as 
unity,  or 

(iii)    The  weight  of  22-25  litres  of  the  gas  at  0°  and  760  mm. 

It  must  seem  doubtful  whether  anything  is  gained  by  this 
variety  of  definition,     (i)  and  (iii)  do  not  even  involve  a  difference 

in  calculation:  all  that  is  done  is  that  in  (iii)  the 
of*  mofecuiia^'  coustauts  of  the  numerator  are  reduced  to  one  by 
^ight  equa-      performing  the  division  once  for  all.     In  (ii)  it  iB 

assumed  that  the  specific  gravity  is  known  in  terms 
of  air  and  not  of  hydrogen ;  but  since  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  specific  gravity  determinations  of  gases  are  made  by  measuring 
the  density  itself,  and  referring  this  to  the  density  of  the  standard 
supposed  to  be  known,  it  does  not  seem  clear  why  we  should 
prefer  the  arithmetic  involved  in 

density  of  A  density  of  air 

density  of  air  *  density  of  hydrogen  ' 

to  that  involved  in  the  simpler  expression 

density  of  A 
density  ofliydrogen  * 

Practically  this  amounts  to  saying  that  tables  of  the  weights  of 
1  litre  of  the  various  gases  should  be  given  instead  of  the  more 
usual  ones  of  the  specific  gravities  of  gases  relatively  to  air,  gene- 
rally called  vapour  densities  (air=i). 

3.  The  only  experimental  datum  to  be  determined  is  the 
gaseous  density ;  no  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  molecule 

is  required.     But    the   value   so  obtained    cannot, 

metuaf^work      ®*^P^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  permanent  gases  at  low  pres- 
required.  sures,  attain  to  any  great  accuracy.     The  determi- 

natidn  of  gaseous  densities  at  higher  temperatures  is 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  such  as  the  exact  measure  of  the 
temperature,  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  gas  dealt  with  is 
contaminated  with  air,  etc.  etc. ;  besid^^flhich,  in  the  application 
to  molecular  weight  determinations,  an  error  arises  firom  supposing 
that  Avogadro*s  law  holds  at  all  temperatures,  which  would  only 
be  true  if  the  coefficients  of  expansion  and  of  compressibility  for 
the  gas  investigated  were  identical  with  those  of  the  gas  of  known 
molecular  weight  with  which  the  comparison  is  made. 
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4.  In  tables  of  molecular  iveights  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
two  columns  headed  "  Found  *'  and  "  Calculated  "  respectively,  the 

two  sets  of  values  generally  differing  firom  each 
of  ^"result       other  by  a  few  per  cent.,  the  calculated  value  being 

regarded  as  the  exact  one.  This  latter  represents 
the  results  of  correcting  the  vapour  density  value  firom  a  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  the  substance,  and  of  the  combining 
weights  of  the  constituent  elements.  The  fiindamental  conception 
of  a  molecule  being  that  of  the  aggregate  of  a  small  number  of 
atoms,  its  weight  must  be  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  con- 
stituent atoms.  But  fi*om  the  relation  ma  :  nb^p  :  q  (ante,  p.  290) 
where  p  :  q  is  the  ratio  of  the  combining  weights,  a  and  b  that  of 
the  atomic  weights,  and  ni  and  n  are  simple  whole  numbers,  it 
follows  that  if  the  standard  is  the  same  for  combining  weights  as 
for  atomic  weights,  the  molecular  weight  must  be  equal  to  the 

sum  of  simple  integral  numbers  of  combining  weights 
weigS^^flf^*'  of  the  constituent  elements.  The  following  example 
phosphorus         jg  griven  to  iUustratc  how  such  a  corrected  value  is 

lluonde.  o 

obtained  firom  the  above  enumerated  data : 
Prof  Thorpe  in  his  investigation  of  a  fluoride  of  phosphorus 
obtained  the  following  results: 

Specific  gravity  (H-1)  at  16' C.  fouDd  62-98^ 

„  „  „     16"  „      63-33 y  Mean  =  6323 ; 

„     19-4''       „      63-39J 

.  *.  Molecular  Weight  from  vapour  density »  63*23  x  2  a  126*46. 

CompoBition :  a  certain  quantity  of  the  substance  yielded 

(1 )  0'4605  gr&  silicon  fluoride  corresponding  to  0*336^pr8.  fluorine, 

(2)  0*3167   „  magnesium  pyrophosphate      „  „    0*108  „  phosphorus. 

. '.  126*46,  the  approximate  molecular  weight,  contains 

95*69  fluorine  and  30*77  phosphorus,  or  very  nearly 

94*6  (  =  5  X  18*9)  fluorine  and  30*8  («Bx 6*16)  phosphorus, 

the  numbers  6*16  and  18*9  being  the  exact  combining  weights  of  phosphorus 
and  fluorine  when  H=1*00 ; 

.-.  Oalcnlated  Molecular  Weight«5x 6-16+5x18*9=125*3. 
Other  examples  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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The  number  of  molecular  weights  thus  determined  is  enormous 
and  continually  increasing;  carbon  compounds  supply  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  these,  but  that  of  inorganic  compounds  is  not 
insignificant.  Tables  are  given  in  the  more  important  text- 
books^. 

Turning  from  the  molecule  to  its  constituent  the  atom,  which, 
according  to  Laurent,  is  "  the  smallest  quantity  of  a  simple  body 

which  can  exist  in  a  compound,"  and  remembering 
Determination      the   definition   of   the   molecule  as   "the    smallest 

of   atomic 

vreiffhts  by  quantity  of  a  simple  body  which  must  be  employed 
jawf *  "*  *  to  perform  a  chemical  reaction,"  it  follows  that  the 

smallest  quantity  which  can  exist  in  a  compound 
must  necessarily  be  that  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
a  molecule,  and  hence  the  justification  for  the  following  variant 
definition,  which  asserts  that  "  the  atom  is  the  smallest  amount  of 
an  element  which  combines  with  other  atoms  to  form  a  mole- 
cule." The  obvious  unit  for  expressing  this  quantity  will  be  that 
of  the  standard  molecular  weight.  Adopting  the  same  method  as 
that  just  followed  in  the  exposition  concerning  molecular  weights, 
we  must  begin  with  a  quotation  from  Cannizzaro's  paper. 

"  We  next  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  composition  of  the  molecules 
Whenever  the  substance  cannot  be  decomposed,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 

whole  weight  of  its  molecules  is  composed  of  one  kind  of 
Spositfon**  *of  '^^**®''  <^^ly  J  hut  if  the  substance  is  a  compound  we  analy» 
the  principle  it  and  thereby  determine  the  invariable  ratio  by  weight  of 
of  the  method.  [^  constituents,  and  we  then  proceed  to  divide  the  molecular 
clement*  *  weight  into  parts  proportional  to  those  of  the  relative  weights 

contained  in  of  the  constituents  and  thus  obtain  the  quantities  of  the 
""^i^hte*"^  f  elements  contained  in  a  molecular  weight  of  a  compound,  all 
compounds.  of  them  referred  to  the  same  unit  in  terms  of  which  all 

molecular  weights  are  expressed;  according  to  this  method 
I  compile  the  table  [given  on  the  next  page]. 

Compare  the  varums  quantities  of  one  and  the  same  dement  contained  im 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  element  or  in  that  cf  its  compounds;  it  is  cU  once 
apparent  that  the  several  quantities  of  the  same  element  contained  in  these 
various  molecular  weights  are  all  whole  multiples  of  one  and  the  sams  quantity, 
which  since  it  alioays  enters  into  compounds  undivided  can  justly  he  termed 
the  atom. 

1  Ostwald,  Outline*  of  General  Chemistry,  1890  (pp.  66,  57).  Wurtz,  The 
Atomic  Theory,  1892  (pp.  104—109).  Lothar  Meyer,  Outlinet  of  Theoretical 
Chemutry,  1892  (pp.  39,  40). 
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Name  of  the  sabstanoe 


iydrogen 

Ixjgen 

Electrified  Oxygen 

(ulphur  under  1000** 

(ulphur  above  lOOO** 

Phosphorus 

Chlorine 

bromine 

odine 

Nitrogen 

Lrsenic 

fercury 

iydrochloric  acid 

lydrobromic  acid 

lydriodic  acid 

¥&tet 

Lmmonia 

LrBenine 

^hosphine 

Cercurous  chloride 

f  ercuric  chloride 

Lrsenic  chloride 

Phosphorous  chloride 

^erric  chloride 

i^itrous  oxide 

Titric  oxide 

Wbonic  oxide 

Carbonic  acid 

ethylene 

•ropylene 

Lcetic  acid 

Lcetic  anhydride 

Llcohol 

Sther 


"Weight  of  one  Tolnme, 
or  molecular  weight 

referred  to  the  weight 

of  a  half  hydrogen 

molecule  si 

2 
32 

128 
192 

64 
124 

71 
160 
254 

28 
300 
200 

36-5 

81 
128 

18 

17 

78 

35 
235*5 
271 
181-5 
138-5 
325 

44 

30 

28 

44 

28 

42 

60 
102 

46 

74 


Weights  of  the  oonstituents  of  one 

volume  or  of  one  moleoule,  all 

refeired  to  the  weight  of  a  half 

hydrogen  moleoule  ==  1 


2 

32 
128 
192 

64 
124 

71 
160 
254 

28 
300 
200 


Hydrogen 
Oxygen 


» 


Sulphur 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus 
Chlorine 
Bromine 
Iodine 
Nitrogen 
Arsenic 
Mercury 
35-5  Chlorine 
80     Bromine 
127     Iodine 
16     Oxygen 
14     Nitrogen 
75     Arsenic 
32     Phosphorus 
35-6  Chlorine 
71     Chlorine 
106-5  Chlorine 
106-6  Chlorine 
213     Chlorine 
16     Oxygen 
16     Oxygen 
16     Oxygen 
32     Oxygen 
4     Hydrogen 
6     Hydrogen 


I  Hydrogen 
1  Hydrogen 

1  Hydrogen 

2  Hydrogen 

3  Hydrogen 
3  Hydrogen 
3  Hydrogen 

200  Mercury 
200  Mercury 

75  Arsenic 

32  Phosphorous 
112  Iron 

28  Nitrogen 

14  Nitrogen 

12  Carbon 

12  Carbon 

24  Carbon 

36  Carbon 


4  Hydrogen  32  Oxygen  24  Carbon 
6         ^         48      „        48 
6         „  16      „        24 

10         „  16       „        48 


n 


99 


>» 


)) 


» 


From  this  it  follows  that  all  the  different  quantities  of  hydrogen  contained 
in  the  molecules  of  the  different  substances  are  whole  multiples 
of  the  quantity  contained  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  molecule, 
which  justifies  the  choice  of  this  amount  as  the  common  unit 
for  molecules  and  atoms.  The  hydrogen  atom  is  contained 
twice  in  the  molecule  of  uncombined  hydrogen. 

23—2 


Hydrog^en  in 
molecule    of 
hydrochloric 
acid    chosen 
for  unit. 
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1 


In  fact  we  find  that 

one    molecule   of 

free  hydrogen 

contains 

2] 

parts  by 

weight 

of 

hydrogen 

=  2x1 

hydrochloric  acid 

» 

1 

« 

n 

>» 

>» 

» 

=   1x1 

hydrobromic  acid 

» 

1 

» 

nt 

»> 

5> 

» 

=   1x1 

hydriodic  acid 

n 

1 

» 

» 

» 

n 

i> 

=   1x1 

hydrocyanic  acid 

n 

1 

» 

w 

» 

n 

)» 

=  1x1 

water 

>» 

2 

n 

» 

» 

» 

» 

=  2x1 

sulphuretted  hydrogen 

n 

2 

w 

w 

j> 

)} 

» 

»  2x1 

formic  acid 

5> 

2 

>i 

» 

» 

»> 

w 

«  2x1 

ammonia 

>» 

3 

» 

)> 

>» 

» 

» 

=  3x1 

phosphine 

» 

3 

>» 

» 

>» 

>» 

)> 

=  3x1 

acetic  acid 

» 

4 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

«  4x1 

ethylene 

i> 

4 

» 

)» 

>» 

i> 

>» 

->  4x1 

alcohol 

»> 

6 

» 

)» 

» 

>i 

» 

B  6x1 

ether 

9) 

10 

» 

>» 

)i 

>» 

»> 

«=10xl 

In  like  manner  we  proTo  that  the  quantities  of  chlorine  in  the  different 
molecules  are  all  whole  multiples  of  the  quantity  contained  in  the  molecule 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  i,e,  of  35*5,  and  that  the  various  quantities  of  oxygen 
contained  in  the  molecules  are  all  multiples  of  that  contained  in  water,  ue,  of 
16,  a  quantity  which  is  half  of  that  contained  in  the  oxygen  molecule.... 

One  molecule  of 

free  chlorine          contains    71  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine =2  x  35*5 

hydrochloric  acid  „           35*5  „  „  „  „  „       « 1x35*5 

mercuric  chloride  „           71  „  „  „  „  „       ==2x35*5 

arsenic  chloride  „  106*5  „  „  „  „  „       0=3  x  35*5 

tin  chloride  „  142  „  „  „  „  „       »4x35*5 

free  oxygen  „           32  „  „  „  „  oxygen-* 2  x  16 

ozone  „  128  „  „  „  „  „       =8x16 

water  „           16  „  „  „  „  „       =1x16 

ether  „           16  „  „  „  „  „       =  1  x  16 

acetic  acid  „           32  „  „  „  „  „       =2x16 

In  this  manner  we  ascertain  the  smallest  quantity  of  each  element  which 
always  enters  undivided  into  the  molecules  of  the  substance  of  which  it  forms 

a  constituent,  and  which  is  justly  named  the  atom.     Hence 
Atomic  wt.  of      in  order  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  each  element,  we 
ded    *L*T*"*       must  know  the  molecular  weights  and  the  composition  of  all 
molecular  wt.       or  at  least  of  most  of  its  compounds.... 
and  compoai-  ^^  £  make  it  my  special  aim  to  impress  on  my  students 

compounds.  ^^  difference  between  molecule  and  atom;  as  a  matter  of 

Atomic  wt.  fftct  we  may  know  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  without 
o^  •"  element  knowing  its  molecular  weight,  as  is  the  case  with  carbon, 
when  moiecu-  Since  a  large  number  of  the  compounds  of  this  element  are 
lar  wt.  is  not.      volatile,  we  can  compare  their  molecular  weights  and  their 

composition,  and  we  find  that  all  the  difierent  quantities  of 
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carbon  contained  in  those  molecideB  are  whole  multiples  of  12,  which  quantity 
is  therefore  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon,  designated  by  C... 

It  is  easy  to  convince  ourselves  of  this  by  putting  down  the  values  for  the 
molecular  weights  derived  from  the  vapour-densities,  and  those  for  the  weights 
of  the  constituents  contained  in  them. 


Name  of  the 
carbon  oompoand 

Moleoalar  weight 
referred  to  the 
hydrogen  atom 

Weights  of  the  constituents  referred 

to  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  atom 

taken  as  unit 

Formnlae 

when 

H  =  l,0=16, 

0=12,8=32 

Carbonic  oxide 
Carbonic  acid 
Carbon  bisulphide 
Marsh  gas 
Ethylene 
Propylene 
Ether 

28 
44 
76 
16 
28 
42 
74 

1 2  carbon,  16  oxygen 

12      „      32      „ 

12      „      64  sulphur 

12      „        4  hydrogen 

24      „        4      „ 

36      „        6      „ 

48      „      10  hydrogen,  16  oxygen 

CO 
COj 
CS« 
CH. 

C4H10O 

If  the  weight  of  the  carbon  molecule  were  known,  this  might  be  included 
in  the  list  of  the  molecules  of  the  carbon  compounds,  but  no  greater 
advantage  would  be  derived  thereby  than  that  resulting  from  the  addition  of 
any  other  compound ;  because  it  would  only  once  more  confirm  the  fact  that 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  any  molecule  containing  that  element  is  12  or 
nxl2i=Cn,  where  n  is  a  whole  number. 

But  since  we  do  not  know  the  vapour-density  of  uncombined  carbon,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  molecular  weight;  and  therefore  we  cannot 
tell  how  many  atoms  are  contained  in  its  molecide.  Analogy  serves  no 
purpose  here,  since  we  observe  that  the  molecules  of  the  substances  most 
closely  resembling  each  other  (such  as  sulphur  and  oxygen),  and  even  those 
of  one  and  the  same  substance  in  its  different  allotropic  modifications  may 
consist  of  a  different  number  of  atoms.  Nor  have  we  any  data  for  predicting 
the  vapour-density  of  carbon;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  on  the  basis  of  my 
numbers  it  must  be  either  12  or  a  whole  multiple  of  12.  The  number  quoted 
in  different  text-books  of  chemistry  as  the  theoretical  vapour-density  of 
carbon  is  quite  arbitrary  and  absolutely  useless  for  the  purposes  of  chemical 
calculations.  It  is  of  no  value  for  the  calculation  or  the  verification  of  the 
molecular  weights  of  the  different  carbon  compounds,  because  all  these  may 
be  ascertained  without  our  knowing  anything  concerning  that  of  carbon  itself; 
it  is  equally  useless  for  the  detennination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon, 
because  this  can  be  derived  from  the  comparison  of  the  composition  of  a 
certain  number  of  its  compounds,  and  because  a  knowledge  of  the  molecular 
weight  of  this  element  would  afford  merely  one  more  dattun  beyond  those 
already  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

...It  is  true  that  a  difficulty  sometimes  arises  when  we  have  to  decide 
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whether  the  quantity  of  one  element  entering  into  combination  with  another 

consists  of  1,  2,  3...  or  n  atoms.  In  order  to  settle  this  pointy 
Uncertainty  we  must  compare  the  composition  of  all  other  molecules 
number  "^f  containing  the  same  element  and  ascertain  that  weight  of  the 
atoms  of  one  element  which  always  enters  undivided  into  the  composition 
an"*Tccil3  ^^  *^®  molecules.  If  it  should  happen  that  we  cannot 
molecule.  ascertain  the  vapour-density  of  the  other  compounds  of  the 

element  whose  atomic  weight  is  being  determined,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  other  means  for  ascertaining  the  molecular  weights  and  for 
deriving  the  atomic  weight  from  them." 

Here  also  Cannizzaro's  treatment,  except  that   he  does    not 
consider  the  accuracy  of  the  data  determined,  is  exhaustive,  and 

resolves  itself  into  a  consideration  of  the  following 

Points     in-  points : 

volved    in  ^ 

atomic  weight 

determina.  1.     What  is  the  atomic  weight,  and  how  can  it 

tions  by  Avo-       -i        j   j.  •      j  i 

eadro's  law.        De  cletermmect  < 

The  atomic  weight  is  the  weight  of  one  atom  of 
the  element  referred  to  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  atom  taken 
=  I'OO  (or  oxygen  =  16*00),  and  is  determined  by  finding  the  least 
amount  of  the  element  present  in  the  molecular  weight  of  any  of 
its  compounds,  which  if  these  are  volatile  is  the  least  amount 
present  in  ^  volumes  (ante,  p.  349)  of  any  of  these  compounds  in 
the  gaseous  state. 

2.  The  value  so  obtained  is  the  maximum  possible  atomic 
weight  and  may  yet  prove  to  be  a  multiple  of  the  real  value. 

If  very  few  volatile  compounds  are  known,  there  must  be  great 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  disita  found  give  the  true  value  or 
not.  If  a  single  volatile  compound  exists,  it  might  well  be  one 
which  contains  in  the  molecule  two  atoms  of  the  element  con- 
sidered. 

3.  The  data  required  are  the  molecular  weights  of  as  many 
volatile  compounds  of  the  element  as  possible,  together  with  the 
composition  of  these  compounds  expressed  as  parts  of  the  mole- 
cular weights. 

It  has  been,  discussed  before,  how  for  the  determination  of  the 
molecular  weight,  the  vapour  density  value  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  other  datum,  the  composition  by  weight,  must  be  ascertained 
by  chemical  means ;  analysis  or  sjnithesis  is  used,  and  the  special 
procedure  employed  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  substance.     For 
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example  chlorine  is  usually  estimated  as  silver  chloride,  hydrogen 
is  estimated  as  water,  carbon  as  carbonic  acid,  sulphur  as  barium 
sulphate,  phosphorus  as  magnesium  pyro-phosphate,  all  these 
being  substances  of  accurately  known  composition. 

4.  The  accuracy  of  the  atomic  weights  thus  obtained  is  con- 
ditioned by  that  of  the  data  involved,  and  cannot  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  least  accurate  of  these,  which  is  generally  the  molecular 
weight. 

5.  The  values  for  the  atomic  weights  obtained  from  the  data 
discussed  under  3,  may  be  corrected  from  their  relation  to  the 
accurately  known  combining  weights. 

The  relation  between  the  atomic  weight  and  the  combining 
weight  obtained  fit)m  the  formula  ma  :  nb  =  p  :  q,  when  the  stand- 
ard is  the  same,  is  that  of  simple  whole  numbers  (ante,  p.  290). 
The  manner  of  applpng  the  corrections  required,  is  shown  in  the 
table  given  on  the  next  page. 

Cannizzaro  in  his  tables  gives  the  corrected  values  of  the  atomic 
weights  and  not  the  directly  obtained  empirical  numbers. 

6.  The  molecular  weights  of  the  elements  themselves  need 
not  be  known,  only  those  of  their  compounds. 

In  the  case  of  the  non-volatile  element  carbon,  owing  to  the 
enormous  number  of  its  volatile  compounds,  the  evidence  that  the 
atomic  weight  is  12  and  not  a  submultiple  of  12,  is  the  strongest 
possible.  Whilst  the  non-volatile  elements,  chromium,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  form  volatile  compounds  (chloride  and  oxy-chloride 
of  chromium,  chlorides  of  iron,  chloride  of  copper,  ethide  and 
methide  of  lead),  the  volatile  elements,  sodium  and  potassium 
do  not  do  so;  and  finally  the  alkaline  eart&  metals,  magnesium 
and  silver,  are  neither  volatile  nor  do  they  form  volatile  com- 
pounds. 

Throughout  the  latter  part  of  his  paper  Cannizzaro  is  occupied 
in  showing  how  "  all  the  inferences  drawn  from  Avogadro's  hypo- 
thesis are  in  complete  agreement  with  all  the  physical  and  chemical 
laws  so  far  discovered." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


PETIT  AND  DULONG  AND  THE  LAW  OF  ATOMIC  HEAT. 

Dalton  and  Berzelius  determined  atomic  weights  from  A 
priori  considerations  concerning  the  nature  of  these  quantities. 

The  table  published  by  Berzelius  in  1818  supplied 
Relations  be-      the  material  necessary  for  the  i-ecomition  of  the 

t^veen    atomic  .  ''  n    t  •    i 

weights  and  Connection  between  the  values  of  the  atomic  weights 
pcrties^  **"*'  ^^^  those  of  Other  physical  properties  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  generalisations  thus  made  gave  empiri- 
cal laws  which  could  then  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  new 
atomic  weights  and  to  the  correction  of  old  ones.  The  first  of 
such  relations  was  that  recognised  as  existing  between  the  atomic 
weight  and  the  heat  capacity^  of  solid  elements. 

^  The  unit  need  in  the  measuremeDt  of  heat  is  the  calorie.  The  calorie  is  the 
amount  of  heat  reqnired  to  raise  1  gram  of  liqnid  water  through  1  degree  centigrade, 
bat  the  heat  capacity  of  water  itself  varies ; — the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
1  gram  of  water  from  0°  C.  to  VC,  is  not  the  same  as  the  amount  required  to  raise 
1  gram  from  say  50°  G.  to  51°  0.  Hence  the  definition  to  become  complete  requires 
a  statement  of  the  temperature  to  which  it  refers.  Three  values  are  in  use, 
referring  to: — 

(i)    The  heat  capacity  of  water  between  (f  C.  and  1°  G. 

(ii)  The  mean  heat  capacity  between  0°G.  and  100°  G.  i.e,  1/100  of  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  gram  of  water  from  0°  G.  to  100°  G. 

(iii)  The  heat  capacity  between  18°  G.  and  19°  G.,  which  possesses  the 
advantage  of  being  the  temperature  at  which  most  measurements  are  actually 
made,  and  of  being  practically  identical  with  (ii). 

Heat  capacity  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  unit  weight  of  a  substance 
through  1°  G.,  and  the  recognition  that  this  value  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
sabstance  goes  back  to  Eirwan  in  1780.  Specific  heat  is  the  ratio  between  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  any  weight  of  the  substance  through  any 
temperature  range  and  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  produce  the  same  effect  in 
the  same  weight  of  an  arbitrarily  chosen  standard : 

o      ./I    i_    X    #     i_  X  ^  Heat  capacity  of  substance  A 

Specific  heat  of  substance  A  === — r ^ — ~-t — j — j — r—r , 

'^  Heat  capacity  of  standard  substance 

The  standard  usually  chosen  is  water,  whose  heat  capacity  forms  the  unit  of 
measurement  and  is  therefore  equal  to  1,  with  the  result  that  using  this  particular 
system  of  units  the  numbers  expressing  specific  heat  and  heat  capacity  become  the 
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Petit*  and  Dulong*  in  1819  published  a  paper  entitled  "  Re- 
searches on  some  important  Points  in  the  Theory  of  Heat',"  in  the 
introductory  part  of  which  they  say : 

"We  have  attempted  to  investigate  the  connection  between  oertahi 
properties  of  matter  and  the  best  established  results  of  the  Atomic  Theory, 
and  have  been  led  to  discover  simple  relations  between  hitherto  unconnected 
phenomena."  •   • 


Petit  and  Du- 
iong  establish 
a  relation  be- 
tween atomic 
weight  and 
heat  capacity 
of  solid  ele- 
ments. 


Using  the  method  of  cooling,  they  determined 
the  heat  capacity  of  certain  solid  elements  and 
embodied  the  results  together  with  the  relations 
established  between  these  values  and  the  corre- 
sponding atomic  weights  in  the  table: 


Name  of  Element 

Bismuth 

Lead 

Gk)ld 

Platinum 

Tin 

Silver 

Zinc 

Telluriiun 

Copper 

Nickel 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Sulphur 


Specific  Heat 

•0288 
■0293 
0298 
•0314 
•0614 
•0557 
■0927 
•0912 
•0949 
•1035 
•1100 
•1498 
•1880 


Atomic  Weight 
0=1 

13-30 
12-95 
12-43 
11-16 

7-35 

6-75 

4-03 

4-03 

3^957 

3-69 

3-392 

2*46 

2*011 


Product  of  Atomie 
Weight  and 
Specific 

-3830 
•3794 
•3704 
•3740 
•3779 
•3759 
•3736 
•3675 
•3755 
•3819 
•3731 
-3685 
-3780 


"  The  result  required  is  obtained  by  multiplying  each  of  the  experimentallj 
determined  heat  capacities  by  the  corresponding  atomic  weights.  These 
products  are  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table.... The  products  which 
represent  the  heat  capacities  of  different  kinds  of  atoms  approximate  so 
nearly  to  equality  that  it  is  impossible  to  aooount  for  the  very  slight  difierenoes 

same ;  but  whilst  specific  heat  is  a  pure  number  independent  of  any  particular 
system  of  units  employed,  the  heat  capacity  is  a  quantity  of  heat.  The  relation 
between  heat  capacity  and  specific  heat  is  the  same  as  that  between  density  and 
specific  gravity,  and  in  both  cases  there  is  the  same  regrettable  tendency  to  nee 
the  two  sets  of  terms  as  synonymous,  simply  because  of  the  choice  of  unit  of 
measurement. 

I  A.  T.  Petit  (1791—1820),  Professor  of  Physios  at  the  Paris  "  Ecole  Poly, 
technique.*' 

*  P.  L.  Dulong  (1785—1888),  Director  of  the  above  school. 

s  Ann.  Chim.  Fhyt.,  Paris,  10,  1819  (p.  395). 
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otherwise  than  by  the  unavoidable  errors  in  the  measurement  of  either  the 

heat  capacity  or  the  atomic  weight.... Hence  the  following 
The  •toms  of  ^Aw  may  be  enunciated :  *  The  atoms  of  all  substances  have 
flUi  aubatancea  exactly  the  same  capacity  for  heat.'... Remembering... the 
the  aame  ca^  uncertainty  still  attaching  to  atomic  weight  determinations, 
pacity  for  heat,      it  wiU  be  evident  that  the  law  just  established  would  have 

to  be  differently  enunciated  if  an  hypothesis  concerning  the 
clensity  of  the  ultimate  particles,  different  from  ours,  were  accepted;  but  the 
law  would  in  any  case  express  a  simple  relation  between  the  weights  and  the 
specific  heats  of  the  elementary  atoms.  But  having  to  choose  between 
equally  probable  hypotheses,  we  have  been  obliged  to  decide  in  favour  of  that 
-which  established  the  simplest  relation  between  the  elements  we  were 
eomparing." 

Petit  and  Dulong,  in  order  to  maintain  the  constancy  of  the 
value  for  the  atomic  heat,  changed  certain  of  the  Berzelian  atomic 
-weight  values.  What  these  changes  were,  and  how  fer  they  were 
justified,  is  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  364. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  values  for  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
metals  relatively  to  that  of  sulphur  had  been  halved,  a  change 

made  later  on  by  Berzelius  himself  in  the  1827 
ato^c°hLat°  table  for  the  reasons  of  chemical  analogy  quoted 
f  "^ceruin"^"  in  a  prcvious  chapter  (p.  334) ;  but  Petit  and  Dulong 
atomicweiffhta     also  altered  some  of  these  values  relatively  to  each 

other.  The  number  for  cobalt  was  that  obtained 
on  further  division  by  1^,  a  change  which  since  it  obscured  the 
evident  analogies  between  the  compounds  of  cobalt  and  nickel 
could  not  be  accepted ;  the  error  lay  in  the  heat  capacity  and  not 
in  the  atomic  weight  value.  The  halving  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  silver  has  been  justified  by  later  research,  though  the  double 
value  continued  to  be  used  for  some  time  longer.  For  tellurium 
the  agreement  of  the  atomic  heat  value  with  that  of  the  other 
elements  was  due  to  compensating  errors  in  the  two  factors. 

The  empirical  basis  of  the  law  of  constant  atomic  heat  was 
much  extended  and  strengthened  by  the  work  of  Regnault,  who 

in  1840  published  the  result  of  a  large  number  of 
mMBUKmenta  determinations  made  by  the  "  method  of  mixture  \" 
of  heat  capaci-     Bcrzelius  in  Commenting  on  Regnault*s  work  in  his 

annual  report  of  1842  said  that  in  repeating  and 
extending  Dulong  and  Petit's  work  most  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  physical  part  of  the  work  and  comparatively  little  to  the 

^  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,^  Paris,  78,  1840  (p.  1). 
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purity  of  the  substances  used.  But  the  results  afforded  strong 
corroboration  of  the  approximate  constancy  of  the  product,  atomic 
weight  X  heat  capacity,  and  the  supposition  seemed  warranted 
that  if  both  factors  were  known  absolutely  correctly,  their  product 
would  also  be  absolutely  constant.  It  was  known  that  the  specific 
heat  varies  greatly  with  the  temperature,  and  Regnault  having 
proved  the  influence  of  physical  conditions  on  the  value  of  this 
property  {e,g,  difference  between  amorphous  carbon  and  diamond, 
etc.)  Berzelius  pointed  out  that  while  the  atomic  weight  factor  is 

a  true  constant  influenced  only  by  the  errors  in  the 
attitude^'to-  measurements  made,  the  heat  capacity  fiictor  is  itself 
^Sit****™**  ^  variable  quantity.  Regnault  had  altered  certain 
changres  made     of  the  then  Current  atomic  weight  values,  in  order 

to  bring  the  elements  they  referred  to  within  the 
scope  of  the  law ;  Berzelius  discusses  these  proposed  changes. 
The  further  halving  of  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  which  made  its 
sulphide  Ag^S,  and  thereby  brought  out  existing  analogies  with 
cuprous  sulphide  CujS\  was  accepted;  but  he  emphatically  refused 
to  double  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon,  whereby  the  oxides  of  this 
element  would  have  become  CO,  and  CO4  respectively,  and  great 
complication  would  have  been  introduced  into  the  formulae  of 
carbon  compounds. 

Regnault's  results  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  366,  which  is 
taken  from  Berzelius'  Jahresbericht  (21,  1842,  p.  6). 

Kopp*,  by  his  extensive  and  classical  researches  on  the  specific 
heats  of  solids,  introduced  no  fimdamental  change  into  the  position 

of  the  subject  beyond  that  of  recognising  carbon 
heat^meMure-  ^  ^^  Undoubted  exception  to  the  law  of  constant 
menu.  c.  B,  atomic  heat,  and  classing  boron  and  silicon  in  this 
to  law  of  con-  rcspect  with  carbon.  The  influence  of  the  state  of 
capaci^!**  aggregation  and  of  temperature  he  considered   as 

insignificant,  the  abnormal  value  of  the  atomic  heat 
of  certain  elements  being  put  down  as  essentially  due  to  their 
chemical  nature. 

*'£ach  elemeDt  in  the  solid  state  and  at  sufficient  distance  from  its 

^  The  mineral  argentite,  Ag^S,  crystallises  in  the  cubic  system,  and  is  iso- 
morphous  with  artificially  prepared  Cu^S. 

The  mineral  daleminzite,  Ag^S,  crystallises  in  the  rhombic  system,  and  is 
iBomorphous  with  the  native  ore  oialcocite  or  copper  glance,  CugS. 

*  Hermann  Eopp  (1817 — 1892)  the  great  historian  of  chemistry,  for  many  years 
Professor  at  Giessen. 
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RegnauUa  Table  of  Atomic  Heats, 


^M                           •  ^^ 

^^^        • 

1 

Atomic  Weight 

Atomic  Heaft 

Kame  of 

Spadfio  aeai 

0  =  100 

Atomic  Weighi(B) 

Substanoe 

Begnaalt 

Dulongand 
Petit 

BerzeUns 

Altered  by 
Begnault 

X 

Specific  Heat  (B) 

Sulphur 

0-20269 

0-1880 

201  17 

40-754 

Phosphorus 

0-1887 

0-385 

196-14 

37^)24 

Carbon 

0-2411 

0-25 

76-44 

152-18 

36-873 

Iodine 

0-06412 

0-089 

789-75 

42-703 

Selenium 

0-0837 

494-58 

41-403 

Arsenic 

0-08140 

0-081 

470-04 

38-261 

Tun&sten 

0-03636 

1183-00 

43KX)8 

^7 

Molybdenum 

0-07218 

598-52 

43  163 

Tellurium 

0-05155 

0-0912 

801-76 

41*549 

Antimony 

0-05077 

0-0607 

806-45 

40-944 

Gk)ld 

0-03244 

0-0298 

1243-01 

40-328 

Platinum 

0-03243 

0-0314 

1233-50 

39-993 

Iridium 

0-03683 

1233-50 

45-428 

Palladiiuu 

005927 

666-90 

39-468 

Silver 

0-05701 

0-0557 

1361-61 

676-80 

38-527 

Mercury 
Bismutn 

0-03332 

0-0330 

1265-82 

42129 

0-03084 

0-0288 

886-92 

1330-48 

41-028 

Uraniunt 

0-06190 

2711-36 

677-84 

41-960 

&' 

0-09515 

0  0949 

395-70 

37-849 

003140 

0-0293 

1294-50 

40-647 

Tin 

0-05623 

0-0514 

735-29 

41-345 

Zinc 

0-09655 

0-0927 

403-23 

38-526 

Cadmium 

0-06669 

696-77 

39-502 

Nickel 

0-10863 

0-1035 

369-68 

40-160 

Cobalt 

0-10696 

0-1498 

368-99 

39-468 

Iron 

0-11379 

0-1100 

339-21 

38-697 

Manganese 

014411 

345-89 

49-848 

melting-point,  has  one  specific  or  atomic  heat,  which  may  indeed  aomewfaat 
vary  with  physical  conditions,  different  temperature  or  density  for  instance; 
but  not  so  markedly  as  to  be  regarded  when  considering  in  what  relationB  the 
specific  heat  stands  to  the  atomic  weight"  ("  On  the  Specific  Heat  of  Solifl 
Bodies,"  PhU.  Trans.  R.  Soc.,  156,  1866,  p.  71.) 

By  using  a  method  of  indirect  determination  Eopp  found  the 
value  for  the  atomic  heat  of  a  number  of  elements  not  solid  at 
ordinary  temperatures  {e,g.  hydrogen,  oxygen,  chlorine,  etc.),  or  not 
obtainable  in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity  (calcium,  barium,  etc.). 

This  method,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later 
Indirect  deter-     pg^  ^f  ^his  chapter,  is  based  on  the  empirical  law 

that  the  heat  capacity  of  a  molecule  is  the  sum  of 
the  heat  capacities  of  its  constituent  atoms,  and  hence  that  if  we 
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know  the  heat  capacity  of  the  compound  and  the  heat  capacities 
of  all  the  constituent  elements  except  one,  we  have  sufficient  data 
for  calculating  the  value  of  this  unknown  quantity.  A  number  of 
these  elements  were  found  to  have  an  atomic  heat  considerably 
1>elow  the  value  of  the  constant,  and  comparable  with  that  of 
carbon,  boron  and  silicon. 

The  numerical  results  of  Eopp's  work  concerning  the  atomic 
heat  of  solid  elements  may  be  summarised  thus : 

(i)  Elements  whose  atomic  heat  is  approximately  6*4  (stand- 
ard atomic  weight,  H  =  1),  the  actual  values  ranging  from  Al  a  5*87 
to  Mo  =  6-93 :  Ag,  Al,  As,  Au,  Ba,  Bi,  Ca,  Cd,  CI,  Co,  Cr,  Cu,  Fe, 
Hg,  I,  Ir,  K,  Li,  Mg,  Mn,  Mo,  N,  Nb,  Ni,  Os,  Pb,  Pd,  Ft,  Rb,  Rh, 
Sb,  Se,  Sr,  Te,  Ti,  Tl,  W,  Zn,  Zr. 

(ii)  Elements  of  lower  atomic  heat:  C  =  1'8,  H*=2*3, 
B==2-7,  Si  =  3-8,  0»  =  4-0,  F*  =  50,  P=5-4,  S  =  5-4. 

The  elements  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  cases  of  indirect 
determination.  Concerning  the  worth  to  be  assigned  to  these 
numbers  see  post,  p.  381. 

The  heat  capacities  of  carbon,  boron  and  silicon  were  investi- 
gated by  Weber*,  who  proved  that  contrary  to  Eopp's  conclusions 

specific  heat  varies  enormously  with  temperature, 
2)[he8for*c 'b,  ^^'^  *^*^  within  a  suitable  temperature  range  values 
and  Si  influ-     ^^^  \^  obtained  for  the  atomic  heat  of  the  above 

ence   of  tern-  •  i    t>i 

penitnre  on  elements  in  fair  agreement  with  Dulong  and  Petit's 
spec  c  ea .  j^^  Referring  to  the  facts  that  were  then  known 
concerning  the  specific  heat  values  of  the  elements  he  says : 

"  The  physical  state  plays  as  great  a  part  as  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
elements  as  regards  the  specific  heats,  and  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit 
cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  universal  expression  of  the  law  of 
specific  heat" 

Working  at  lower  temperatures  with  Bunsen's  ice-calorimeter 
and  at  higher  temperatures  by  the  method  of  mixture,  and 
measuring  the  specific  heat  through  an  extremely  large  tempera- 
ture range,  he  obtained  results  of  which  some  typical  cases  are 
reproduced  in  the  following  table. 

1  "The  Specific  Heat  of  the  Elements  GarboD,  Boron,  and  Silicon,"  Phil  Mag., 
London,  4,  49  (pp.  161,  276). 
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1 


Carbon. 


Temperature 

- 10-6" 

10-7° 

33-4° 

68-3'* 

86-5.'' 

140-0' 

2061* 

247-0° 

698-3' 

615-2" 

804-6" 

808-4" 

983-1" 

986-8" 


Diamond 

Specific  Heat 

0-0636 
0-0966 
0-1128 
0-1318 
0-1632 
0-1766 
0-2218 
0-2733 
0-3026 
0-4378 
0-4438 
0-4444 
0-4535 
0-4657 
0-4622 


Atomic  Heat 

0-7620 
1-1460 
1-3636 
1-6816 
1-8384 
21180 
2-6616 
3-2796 
3-6312 
6-2636 
6-3256 
5-3328 
5-4420 
5-4684 
6-6464 


Temperature 

-50-3" 

- 10-7" 

10-8" 

61-3" 

138-5" 

201-6" 

249-3" 

633-9" 

640-0" 

811-7" 

832-3" 

974-2" 

981-6" 


Qraphitb 

Specific  Heat 

0-1138 
0-1437 
0-1604 
0-1990 
0-2542 
0-2966 
0-3250 
0-4404 
0-4504 
0-4560 
0-4618 
0-4652 
0-4688 


Atomic  Heat 

1-3656 
1-7244 
1-9248 
2-3880 
3-0504 
3-5592 
3-9000 
5-2848 
5-4048 
5-4720 
5-4216 
5-5824 
5-6256 


"All  opaque  modifications  of 
carbon  (graphitic,  dense  and  porous} 
have  the  same  specific  heats." 


Crystallised  Silicon, 


Crystallised  Boron. 


Temperature 

Specific  Heat 

-39-8" 

0-1360 

21-6" 

0-1697 

57-1" 

0-1833 

860" 

0-1901 

128-7" 

0-1964 

184-3" 

0-2011 

232-4" 

0-2029 

Atomic  Heat 

3-8080 
4-7516 
51324 
5-3228 
5-4992 
5-6308 
5-6812 


Temperature 

-39-6" 

26-6" 

76-7" 
125-8'' 
177-2" 
233-2" 


Specific  Heat 

01916 
0-2382 
0-2737 
0-3069 
.  0-3378 
0-3663 


Atomic  Heat 

2-1065 
2-6202 
3-0107 
3-3769 
3-6258 
4-3293 


"Considering  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  specific  heat  of 
boron  as  the  temperature  increases 
until  a  certain  point  is  reached,  axid 
the  gradual  diminution  in  the  velocity 
of  this  increase  after  that  point,  I 
feel  justified  in  concluding  that  it  ia 
very  probable  indeed  that  at  higher 
temperatures  the  specific  heatattains 
'a  constant  value  [of  about]  0*60, 
[and  that]  the  atomic  heat  of  borcm 
is  about  6-5." 


From  these  numbers  he  draws  the  inference : 

^'  The  idea  that  the  temperature  exercises  but  an  insignificant  influence  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements,  and  that  this  influence 
may  be  overlooked  without  introducing  any  serious  error  into  the  deter- 
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Specific  heat 
of  C,  B.  Si, 
increases  with 
temperature 
until  limiting 
constant  value 
is   reached. 


xnination  of  the  specific  heat,  may  now  no  longer  be  entertained.... The  greater 

the  interval  of  temperature  for  which  the  specific  heat  is 
determined,  the  greater  is  the  number  representing  the 
specific  heat... The  values  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements 
carbon,  boron  and  silicon  change  with  the  temperature ;  these 
values  gradually  increase  with  an  increase  of  temperature 
until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  they  are  constant  This 
point  is  situated  at  about  600''  for  carbon  and  boron,  and  at 
about  200**  for  silicon.  The  specific  heat  of  carbon  at  600**  is  seven  times, 
that  of  boron  two  and  a  half  times,  as  great  as  at  -  50*"." 

Beryllium,  on  the  supposition  that  its  oxide  is  BeO,  and  hence 
its  atomic  weight  9*1,  would  be  another  element  which  at  a  low 
temperature  range  had  an  atomic  heat  considerably  less  than  6*4. 
But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  specific  heat  increases  rapidly 
with  the  temperature,  and  using  Humpidge's  values  (London, 
Proc,  R,  Soc.,  38,  1886,  p.  188),  the  following  table  can  be  com- 
piled: 


Atomio  Heat 

Temperature 

Specific  Heat 

Oxide  =  BeO, 
At  Wt  =  91 

Oxide =Be,0,, 
At  Wt  =  13-6 

'                  0° 

0*3766 

3-42 

611 

100** 

0-4702 

4-28 

6-39 

200** 

06420 

4-93 

7-39 

300' 

0-6910 

6-38 

8-07 

400" 

0-6172 

6-61 

8-42 

600° 

0-6206 

5-66 

8-47 

Obviously  the  atomic  weight  91  leads  to  an  atomic  heat  value 
in  better  agreement  with  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  than  does  the 
higher  value  13*6. 

Reviewing  all  the  data  at  our  disposal  it  is  clear  that  some 
simple  relation  does  exist  between  "  atomic  weight "  and  "  heat 
capacity,"  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  numbers  as  we  determine 
them  only  approach  to  a  constant,  and  that  the  utmost  the  facts 

justify  is  the  statement  that  the  atomic  heats  of  all 
solid  elements  when  determined  under  comparable 
conditions  are  the  same.  Unfortunately  we  have  not 
the  data  for  absolutely  deciding  what  does  constitute 
comparable  conditions,  though  the  temperature  at 
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which  the  variation  in  specific  heat  has  reached  a  minimum,  and 
at  which  the  elements  are  still  far  from  the  melting-point,  has 
so  far  been  empirically  found  to  come  nearest  to  these  requiie- 
menta  There  is  great  need  for  a  theory  which,  whilst  accounting 
for  the  observed  approximate  constancy  of  the  atomic  heat,  would 
also  supply  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  observed  deviations 

from  an  absolutely  constant  value,  and  would  repre- 
Petit's'  law  ^i^t  the  magnitude  of  these  deviations  as  a  function 
**?!?  *^**ir***      of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  elements  and  of  the 

cal  foundation.  ... 

physical  conditions  of  the  experiment.  No  such 
theory  is  as  yet  available,  but  some  general  considerations  allow 
us  to  appreciate  the  points  which  it  would  have  to  take  into 
account.  The  amount  of  heat  that  has  to  be  added  to  a  substance 
in  order  to  raise  its  temperature  is  only  partially  expended  in 
increasing  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules,  some  going  to 
increase  that  of  the  constituent  atoms;  and  further,  rise  of 
temperature  involves  increase  of  volume,  necessitating  external 
work  to  overcome  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  internal  work 
to  overcome  molecular  attraction.  In  the  case  of  solids,  for  which 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  is  small,  the  external  work  is  also 
small ;  whilst  from  the  large  diflFerence  between  the  atomic  heats 
of  the  same  substances  in  the  gaseous  and  in  the  solid  condition 
(atomic  heat  gaseous  I »  3'3,  solid  I  ==  6'9 ;  gaseous  Br  =»  4*7,  solid 
Br  =  6'7),  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  value  for  one  or  both  of  the 
other  factors  is  great. 

Whether  for  any  set  of  elements  the  conditions  can  be  found 
for  which  Petit  and  Dulong's  law  holds  absolutely  has  been 
investigated  by  Professor  Tilden^  Joly*s  compensating  calori- 
meter" was  used  for  the  range  between  ordinary  temperature 
apid  100**,  when  results  were  obtained  which  in  accuracy  surpass 

1  *'  The  Specific  Heats  of  Metals,  and  the  Relation  of  Specific  Heat  to  Atomio 
Weight,"  London,  Phil.  Tram,  R.  Soc,  194a,  1900  (p.  233). 

^  "The  theory  of  the  method  is,  briefly,  as  follows:  A  substance  at  the  tern- 
perature  t^,  of  the  air  brought  into  an  atmosphere  of  saturated  steam  wiU,  in 
attaining  the  temperature  £,,  of  the  latter,  condense  a  certain  weight  of  steam  t9, 
such  that  w\,  where  X  is  the  latent  heat  of  vapour  of  water,  represents  a  quantity  of 
heat  equal  to  the  calorific  capacity  of  the  substance  between  the  limits  of  tern- 
perature.    Hence,  if  S  be  the  specific  heat  of  the  body,  W  its  weight, 

From  this  S  is  deduced  by  measuring  ic,  t,°,  ti*,  W,  and  knowing  the  valae  of  X 
from  recorded  experiments  "  (J.  Joly,  "  On  the  Steam  Calorimeter,"  London,  Proc, 
n,  Soc,  97,  1890,  p.  218). 
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anything  previously  done  in  the  province  of  specific  heat  mea- 
surements,  the   values    found    agreeing    to  the    third  place    of 

decimals,  and  differing  by  only  a  few  units  in  the 
fourth.  The  method  of  mixture  was  employed  in 
the  case  of  low  temperature  measurements,  for  the 
range  between  - 78-4"  and  15^  - 1825°  and  15^ 
Cobalt  and  nickel,  prepared  with  the  utmost  regard 
to  purity,  and  brought  by  fusion  and  subsequent  solidification  to 
the  same  degree  of  aggregation,  were  used. 


Tilden  tnvesti- 

Stes  whether 
r  Co  and  Ni, 
under  special 
conditions,  the 
la-w  is  exact. 


"The  results  obtained  with  these  two  metals  might  be  made  the  means 
of  further  testing  the  validity  of  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  inasmuch  as 
temperatures  at  which  the  specific  heats  would  be  determined  are  not  only 
very  remote,  but  about  equally  remote,  horn,  the  melting-points  of  these  two 
metals... and  since  their  atomic  weights,  though  not  known  exactly,  are 
undoubtedly  very  near  together,  as  are  also  the  densities  of  the  metals  and 
other  of  their  physical  properties." 

The  following  table  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  concordance 
of  the  results  obtained  in  individual  series  of  determinationB : 


Weight  of 

the  metal  in 

vacuo 

Weight  in 

vacuo  of 

water 

condensed 
by  metal 

Temperature 

of  calorimeter 

full  of  air 

Temperature 
of  the  steam 

in  the 
calorimeter 

Specific  Heat 

Cobalt 

17-1332 
17-1332 
17-1319 
17-1317 

-2617 
•2582 
-2601 
-2590 

20-84 
21-81 
20-98 
21-15 

99-98 
99-98 
99-78 
99-74 

•10315 
-10306 
•10303 
-10289 

Nickel 

15-1549 
15-1635 
15-1564 

-2318 
-2379 
-2359 

24-83 
22-52 
23-56 

100-08 
lOO'lO 
100-05 

-10866 
-10818 
•10878 

The  final  results  for  the  atomic  heat  values  in  terms  of  the 
best  available  data  for  the  atomic  weights  of  cobalt  and  nickel 
are: 

24—2 
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Temperature 

Speoifie  Heat 

Atomic  Weight 
(H=l-000) 

• 

Atomic  Heat 

Cobalt 

From  100'     to      15' 
„        15'     „    -78-4'i 
„    -78-4'  „  -  182-5' « 

•10303 

•0939 

•0712 

58-55 

6-0324 
54978 
41687 

Nickel 

• 

From  100'     to      15' 
„        15'     „    -78-4' 
„    -78-4'  ,,-182-5' 

•10842 

•0975 

•0719 

58-24 

6-3143 
5-6784 
4-1874 

Professor  Tilden  interprets  these  results  in  the  following 
manner : 

'*  The  value  of  the  specific  heat  for  nickel  declines  more  rapidly  than  for 
cobalt,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  specific  heats  of  the  two  metals  steadUj 
approach  each  other.  If  the  numbers  given  above  for  the  specific  heat8  are 
multiplied  by  the  atomic  weights,  the  products  are  very  nearly  identical." 

And  referring  to  the  results  obtained  at  the  lowest  tempera- 
tures he  says: 

"  Hence  the  absolute  atomic  heat  of  the  two  metals,  cobalt  and  nickel^  is 
almost  exactly  4. 

It  appears  probable  therefore,  that  if  the  experiments  could  be  carried 
further,  the  specific  heats  would  stand  in  exactly  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  atomic  weights. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  value  of  the  atomic 
heat  for  other  metals  agrees  with  this.  If  such  turns  out  to 
be  the  case,  the  original  expression  of  the  law  of  Dulong  and 
Petit,  which  is  only  applicable  at  atmospheric  and  higher 
temperatures,  would  be  completely  justified." 

This  expectation  has  not  been  realised.  Prof.  Tilden's  mea- 
surements of  the  specific  heats  of  aluminium,  nickel,  cobalt,  silver, 
and  platinum,  through  a  large  temperature  range,  iix)m  — 182"'  to 
at  least  550°,  haVe  given  results  which  are  summarised  thus : 

"  One  important  result  of  the  extension  of  the  experiments  to  other  metals 
is  that  the  assumption  of  a  constant  atomic  heat  at  the  absolute  zero,  which 
seemed  justified  in  the  case  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  is  apparently  untenable. 

Plotting  the  specific  heats  against  absolute  temperatures... curves  are 
obtained  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  unless  some  remarkable  change  in  the 

1  Temperature  of  solid  carbon  dioxide. 

2  Boiling  point  of  oxygen. 


Probability 
that    at    very 
low    tempera- 
tures   the 
atomic     heats 
of  Co  and  Ni 
wrould    be 
identical. 
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specific  heats  of   silver  and  platinum  occurs  below  -ISS^'C,  the  curves 
representing  atomic  heats  cannot  meet  at  the  absolute  zero. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  usual  application  of  the  law  of  Dulong  and 
Petit  to  the  rectification  of  atomic  weights  is  a  rough  empirical  rule  which, 

setting  aside  boron,  carbon,  silicon,  and  beryllium,  is  only 
Dulong  and  available  when  the  specific  heats  have  been  determined  at 
Petit**  law  comparatively  low  temperatures,  usually,  and  most  con- 
empirical  rule,      veniently,  between  0°  and  100"."    {Phil.  Trans,  R,  Soc,,  201a, 

1903,  p.  37.) 

Having  given  the  empirical  foundation  for  Dulong  and  Petit's 
law,  the  next  step  must  be  its  deductive  application.     Inspection 

of  the  equations,  and  attention  to  the  conditions 
The  law  ap-      under  which  these   are  applicable,  brings  out  the 

plied  to  atomic        -„./..  ^^  ® 

weight  deter-         followmg   tactS  : 

minationa. 

1.     That  the  only  measurement  to  be  made  is 
that  of  a  heat  capacity  or  specific  heat. 

2.  That  the  atomic  weight  value  thus  obtained  is  only  an 
approximate  one. 

3.  That  the  method  is  only  applicable  to  elements  whose 
heat  capacity  in  the  solid  state  at  a  suitable  temperature  can  be 
determined. 

Considering  the  first  of  these  points,  the  experimental  work 
consists  in  the  measurement  of  a  physical  quantity,  and  the 
methods  available  for  this  purpose  are  described  in  any  text-book 

of  physics.  The  choice  of  method  and  of  the  modifi- 
s.  Experi-  cations  required  to  suit  the  special  case  dealt  with 
wquiredT**  must  depend  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  element, 

whether  acted  on  by  water  or  not,  the  quantity  of  it 
available,  the  temperature  range  of  the  experiment,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  is  obvious  that  the  atomic 
weight  number  as  directly  obtained  may  be  far  firom  correct ;  but 

the  value  of  the  method  lies  in  indicating  which 
«•  fhl^"rea«at  multiple  of  the  accurately  determined  combining 
Number  ob-  weight  should  be  taken  for  the  atomic  weight.  It 
«« approxi-  enables   us   to   fix   the   value  m  :  n,  in  the   equa- 

wJShi.'"^'"**'     tion,  ma:nb=p:q  (ante,  p.   290).     Thus,  taking 

the  case  of  copper,  which  forms  two  compounds 
with  chlorine: 
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Copper  combined  with  36*45  chlorine  in  cuprous  chloride  «  63'6 
„  „  „  „         cupric  chloride    =  31*8. 


m 


Hence  63'6  and  31*8  are  the  values  for  a  —  ,  but  fix)m  the 

n 

heat  capacity  of  solid  copper  we  get  a  approximately,  and  hence 

can  calculate,  m  :  n,  and   the  accurate   value  for  a,  the   atomic 

weight  of  copper. 

Cannizzaro  {loc.  ci^),  in   using  the  case  of  the  chlorides  of 

copper  as  an  example  of  the  application  of  Dulong  and  Petit's 

law,  casts  the  same  argument  into  the  following  form: 

''The  specific  heat  of  copper  in  the  free  state... confirms  the  atomistic 
conception  of  its  chlorides  based  on  analogies  with  the  corresponding  chlorides 
of  mercury.  Their  composition  leads  us  to  the  inference  that  they  have  the 
formulae  CuCl  and  CuClj,  and  that  the  atomic  weight  of  copper  is  63,  a  fact 
made  apparent  by  the  following  relations  : 


Ratio  between  the  com- 
poDentB  expressed  by 
numbers  whose  sum  is 
=  100 

Ratio  between  the  com- 
ponents expressed  by 
the  atomic  weights 

Cuprous  chloride 
Cupric  chloride 

Chlorine    Copper 
SeKM  :  63-96 
52-98  :  47-02 

36-6  :  63  =  CI    :  Cu 
71      :  63  =  CI,  :  Cu 

But  the  niunber  63  for  the  atomic  weight,  when  multiplied  by  the  specific 
heat  of  copper,  gives  a  product  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
mercury  or  of  iodine  multiplied  by  their  respective  heats.    We  get : 

63  X  0-09615  -6 

At.  wt.  of  copper    Spec,  heat  of  copper." 

The  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  germanium  is  an 
example  of  more  recent  date  {post,  chap.  xvi). 

Turning  to  the  last  point,  that  of  the  applicability  of  the 
method,  the  statement  made  above  that  it  is  applicable  in  the 

case  of  solid  elements  whose  specific  heat  is  known 
needs  no  amplification.  But  what  we  are  reallj 
concerned  with  are  the  special  cases  in  which  the 
method  is  not  only  available,  but  of  practical  im- 
portance.    Besides  affording  in  all  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable 


3.  Applica- 
bility of  the 
method. 


J 
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an  important  check  on  the  results  obtained  by  other  methoda,  it 

aaaumes  special  importance  in  the  case  of  elements 

tor  whkh°?o     which  form  no  volatile  compounds,  and  whose  atomic 


of  Avogadro'a  law. 
The  foUowing  table  sets  out  the  data  referring  to  the  atomic 
weight  determinationofeome  such  elements  bymeansof  this  method: 


U.qtu.nt,ty 

u>dCoinb.Wt. 

SpMlfloHcAt 

A«oont« 

=  8p.Ht. 

"'n 

=8p.m.=-' 

neweatto 
a' 

oomb.  wt. 

Sodium 

9306 

O-aSM 

SI -8 

I 

S3'06    1 

Potaaaium 

39-10 

0'16&5 

38-S 

1 

Lithium 

7133 

0-9408 

6'8 

1 

7-03 

Caloum 

20-0 

Oiese  to  01732 

37-6 

3 

40-0 

MsgoeBium 

1218 

03499 

28-6 

» 

34-36 

Atomic  Weights  determined  hy  Avogadro'a  Law  and 
Bulong  and  Petit'e  Law. 


1 
1 

hi 

i 

1 

t 

Chloride 

Alaminium 
Bromide 

Iodide 

9-84 
IS -63 
27 

369 
586 
778 

Chlorine      =313-7)'™" 
BnMnine      =*78-7/'^'* 
Iodine         =761-ir"' 

0-335 

38-4 

87-1 

Chiominm 
Oiyehloride 

G'65 

1G9 

Obrominm  =  93-1^ 

OiTgen        =  83-0   156-0     0-133 

Chlorine      =  70  "9 ) 

63-1 

68-1 

1 
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Dulong  and  Petit's  law  also  renders  important  service  in 
the  case  of  elements  of  which  we  only  know  one  or  few  volatile 

compounds,  especially  if  these  latter  belong  to  a 
for  wh?ch*h?  class  of  analogous  compounds  (as  chlorides,  bromides, 
SJf  of^^  vo?«ti?e  iodides)  in  which  the  molecular  constitution  is  likely 
compounds  to  be  the  same.     In  such  cases  we  have  no  right  to 

assume  that  any  one  of  the  compounds  investigated 
by  us  contains  in  the  molecule  one  atom  only  of  the  element 
considered ;  the  specific  heat  method  must  be  called  in  to  decide 
the  point.  The  table  on  the  preceding  page  gives  illustrative 
examples  of  the  application  of  this  method. 

The  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  heat  capacity  of  a 
compound  and   that   of   its   constituent    elements    had   already- 
attracted  the  attention  of  Petit  and  Dulong,  who 
tween**"heat        Say  in  their  memoir  of  1819 : 

capacity    of 

^mpound  and  it  The  observations  which  we  have  made  so  far  seem  to 

constituents.         establish  the  very  remarkable  law  that  there  always  exists  a 

very  simple  relation  between  the  heat  capacity  of  atoms  of 
compounds  and  that  of  elementary  atoms.'' 

From  this  they  draw  the  important  deduction : 

"  That  the  greater  or  lesser  quantities  of  heat  developed  at  the  moment 
of  the  combination  of  bodies  bear  no  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  elements, 
and  that  in  most  cases  this  loss  of  heat  is  not  followed  by  any  diminution  in 
the  capacity  of  the  resulting  compounds.'' 

Neumann\  in  1831,  enunciated  the  relation  between  the 
specific  heat  and  the  formula  weight  of  a  compound  known  as 

Neumann  s  law,  but  which,  referring  as  it  does  only 
uw."*""*"         ^   chemically   similar    substances,  is    much    more 

limited  in  scope  than  the  older  generalisation  of 
Petit  and  Dulong.     He  says: 

^^I  find  that  for  compound  substances  a  simple  relation  exists  between 
the  specific  heats  and  the  stoichiometric  quantities ;  and  I  call  stoichiometric 
quantities  the  amounts  of  substances  which,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the 
anhydrous  carbonates,  contain  the  same  amount  of  oxygen,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  sulphur  compounds  the  amount  of  sulphur  is  the  measure  of  the  stoichio> 
metric  quantity.  For  chemically  similar  substances  the  specific  heats  are 
inversely  proportional  to  the  stoichiometric  quantities ;  or  what  comes  to  the 

1  Poggend.  Ann,t  Leipzig,  23,  1831  (p.  1). 


^ 
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same  thing,  the  stoichiometric  quantities  of  chemically  similar  substances 
have  the  same  heat  capacity. 

The  investigation  of  the  carbonates  first  led  me  to  the  discovery  of 
this  law. 


Name  of  Substance 

Stoichio- 
metric 

Quantity 
(0  =  1) 

Specific 
Heat 

Stoichiometric 
Quantity 

X 

Specific  Heat 

Calcite  (Calcium  Carbonate) 
Dolomite  (Calcium-Magnesium  Carbonate) 
Maguesite  (Magnesium  Carbonate) 
Chfdybite  (Ferrous  Carbonate) 
Calamine  (Zinc  Carbonate) 
Witherite  (Banum  Carbonate) 
CeruHsite  (Lead  C€U*bonate) 

6-32 

6-88 
5-76 
715 
7-79 
12-31 
16-68 

0-2044 

0-2161 

0-2270 

01819 

01712 

0108 

0-081 

1*292 
1-271 
1-305 
1-300 
1-335 
1-329 
1-35 

l-300=Mean 

Barytes  (Barium  Sulphate) 
Anhydrite  (Calcium  Sulphate) 
Celestite  (Strontium  Sulphate) 
Anglesite  (Lead  Sulphate) 

14-68 

8-57 

11-48 

18-95 

■ 

01068 
0-1854 
0130 
0-83 

1-557 
1-589 
1-492 
1-572 

1 -646  «  Mean 

Regnault  in  extending  his  investigations  to  the  specific  heats 
of  compounds  corroborated  Neumann  s  result,  finding  that  sub- 
stances containing  the  same  number  of  similar  atoms  united  in  a 
similar  way  possess  the  same  heat  capacity.  For  him  also  simi- 
larity of  composition  was  an  essential  requisite  for  the  exhibition 
of  this  simple  relation.      It  was  reserved  for  Kopp*  to  definitely 

prove  that  the  connection  between  the  specific  heat 
and  the  composition  of  a  compound  holds  in  the 
perfectly  simple  and  general  manner  enunciated  by 
Petit  and  Dulong,  and  that  heat  capacity  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  additive  property.  Each  elementary 
atom  retains  in  the  compound  the  same  heat  capacity  it  had 
possessed  in  the  uncombined  condition,  the  number  and  kind  of 


Kopp    recog- 
nises   best 
capacity  to  be 
an    additive 
property. 


^  "  luTestigationB  of  the  Specific  Heat  of  Solid  Bodies,"  London,  Fhil.  Tram, 
JJ.  Soc.y  166,  1866  (p.  71). 
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other  atoms  pre^^and  their  form  of  combination  exerting  no 
influence  on  the  vaStfe  of  this  property*. 

Eopp^s  final  result  that "  each  element  has  essentially  the  same 
specific  or  atomic  heat  in  compounds  as  it  has  in  the  free  state," 

is  based  on  experimental  evidence  which  may  be 
Experimenui      conveniently  classified  as  follows: 

evidence    for  ^^ 

opp  s  ew.  ^.^    ,j,j^^  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  mole- 

heat  divided  "^     cular  heat'  of  a  compound  by  the  number  of  elemen- 
atoms  « 6^4.  ^^     ^^  atoms  in  one  molecule  is  approximately  equal 

to  6*4;  equal,  that  is,  to  the  atomic  heat  of  an 
element  according  to  Dulong  and  Petit's  law.  Thus  the  molecular 
heat  of  the  chlorides  RCl  has  been  found  ^  12*8  on  the  average, 
and  that  of  the  chlorides  RCl,  =  185.  Now  12*8 -r  2  »  6-4, 
and  18*6  -^  3  =  6*2.  The  same  regularity  is  met  with  in  metallic 
bromides,  iodides  and  arsenides,  and  is  even  found  in  the  case  of 
compounds  which  contain  as  many  as  seven  or  nine  elementary 
atoms.  The  molecular  heat  of  ZnE^CU  is  43*4  and  that  of  ViKJCl^ 
is  65-2 ;  .now  43*4  ^  7  =  6*2  and  55*2  -r-  9  =  6*1. 

(ii)  The  regularity  just  discussed  was  found  to  be  &r  from 
general,  but  this  very  fact  constitutes  an  extremely  strong  proof 

of  the  additive  nature  of  heat  capacity,  in  that 
(Ii)  Quotient        elements  which  in  the  fi-ee  state  have  atomic  heat 

is  less  than  6'4 

for  compounds     valucs  less  than  6*4  carry  that  smaller  value  into 
B*,''si  "et*    '       the  compound;  and  obviously  elements  not  amenable 

to  direct  determination  may  be  of  the  same  nature 
as  carbon,  boron  and  silicon,  i.e.  have  the  characteristic  property  of 
a  low  atomic  heat  and  retain  it  in  the  combined  condition. 

''But  this  regularity,  though  met  with  in  many  compounds,  is  by  no 
means  quite  universal.  The  oxygen  compounds  of  the  metals  correspond  to 
it  in  general  the  less,  the  greater  the  number  of  oxygen  atoms  they  contain  as 
compared  with  that  of  metal.  The  mean  atomic  heat  of  the  oxides  RO  is 
11*1,  and  the  quotient  11*1 -s- 2 » 5*6.    The  quotient  for  the  oxides  B^O,  is 

^  The  most  striking  case  of  additive  properties,  i.e.  of  properties  whose  valae  for 
the  moleeole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  yalues  for  the  constituent  atoms,  is  that  of 
mass ;  the  mass  of  the  molecule  is  absolutely  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the 
oonstltnent  atoms.  In  the  case  of  other  properties  classed  as  additiye,  sudi  as 
refraotive  indices,  specific  volumes,  heat  capacities,  the  relation  is  not  one  of  striel 
equality,  but  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  these  and  other  properties 
such  as  solubility,  for  which  there  is  no  relation  between  the  numerical  values  for 
the  molecule  and  for  the  constituent  atoms. 

'  Eopp  applies  the  term  "  atomic  heat "  to  elements  and  compounds  slike ;  in 
the  quotations  given  '*  molecular  heat  *'  is  substituted  in  the  case  of  compounds. 
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only  27'2"r5-5*4;  for  the  oxides  BO,,  only  13*7-r3»4*6;  for  the  oxideB  RO3, 
only  18'8-f4Bs4*7.  Still  smaller  is  the  quotient  for  compounds  which 
contain  boron  in  addition  to  oxygen :  e.g.  for  the  compounds  BBO,,  it  is  only 
16*8-j-4=4*2;  for  boracic  acid,  BjOj,  it  is  only  16-6-r5«3'3.,..Thi8  quotient 
is  near  6'4  in  those  compounds  which  only  contain  elements  whose  atomic 
heats,  corresponding  to  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  are  nearly  —  6*4 ;  it  is  smaller 
in  compounds  which  contain  elements... having  a  much  smaller  atomic  heat 
than  6*4,  and  which  are  recognised  as  exceptions  to  this  law,  either  directly, 
if  their  specific  heat  has  been  determined  for  the  solid  condition,  or  indirectly, 
if  it  be  determined  in  the  manner  to  be  subsequently  described.'' 

(iii)    The   empirical   results   for  the   heat  capacities   of  the 
quantities  represented  by  the  molecular  weights  of  compounds 

show  good  agreement  with  the  theoretical  values 
calculated  from  the  atomic  heats  of  the  constituents 
on  the  supposition  of  the  maintenance  of  these 
values  in  the  compound.  The  following  table  brings 
out  these  relations  in  the  case  of  compounds  con- 
taining only  elements  of  directly  determined  atomic 


(iii)  Molecular 
heat    found 
aiprees    with 
that  calculated 
from   atomic 
heata  of   oon- 
atituenta. 


heat  values. 


Name  and  Ftnrmola 
of  Compoond 

Spedflc 
Heat 

Molecular  Heat 
=MolecularWt. 

X 

Specific  Heat 

Atomic  Heat 
of  Constitneiita 

Molecular  Heat  of  Compound 

from  the  Atomic  Heata  of 

ito  Conatituento 

»rTOUS   Sulphide  FeS 
ercuric       ,,        HgS 
iekel           „        NiS 
3ad             „        PbS 
ismnth        „        Bi^S, 
BtimoDy     „        Sl4&^ 

1357 
•0617 
•1281 
•0490 
•0600 
•0907 

11*9 
12*0 
11*6 
11*7 
81*0 
80-8 

Fe  =6*27,8 =6-22 
Hg«6*88.       „ 
Ni  =6-42,       „ 
Pb=6*62.       „ 
Bi  =6-41,       „ 

Sb  ::r6*88,          „ 

6*27+    5*22    =11-49 
6-88  4-    6-22    =11*6 
6-42+    5-22    =11*64 
6*52+    6-22    =11*74 
6*41  X  2  +  5*22x8  =  28*48 
6*38  X  2  +  6*22  X  8  =  28-42 

Water  is  contained  in  solid  compounds  with   the  molecular 
heat  of  ice. 

^  The  various  determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of  ice  give  the  molecular 
heat  of  H^O  as  8*6  for  temperatures  distant  ftoxa  0^  and  as  9*1-9*8  for 
temperatures  nearer  to  0*".    The  molecular  heat  has  been  found  : 

For  crystallised  calcium  chloride... CaCl^+GHjO  ...76*6 

For  the  anhydrous  chlorides    RCl^ 18*5 

Difference  for 6HjO        =        57*1 

HjO  =         9*6 

For  crystallised  gypsum  CaS04+2H80...46-8 

For  the  anhydrous  sulphates  RSO4    261 

Diflerencefor SHjO        =        19*7 

.  H,0  *:         9^" 
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The  results  of  a  recent  investigation  by  Pi*of.  Tilden*  shoir 
good  agreement  between  the  directly  detennined  and  the  calcu- 
lated molecular  heat  of  compounds. 

'^  The  average  specific  heats  of... the  elements  were  determined  over  various 
intervals  from  the  boiling-point  of  liquid  oxygen  to  nearly  500''  C....a  range 
of  about  600**  C.  From  these  mean  specific  heats  the  true  specific  heats  at 
intervals  of  lOO""  C.  absolute  temperature  were  calculated,  and  from  the 
specific  heats  the  atomic  heats  were  deduced.  The  mean  specific  heats  of 
the  compounds,  formed  by  their  imion,  were  also  determined,  and  &om  these 
data  the  molecular  heats  of  the  compounds  calculated.  On  comparing  the 
sum  of  the  atomic  heats  of  the  elements  present  with  the  molecular  heat  of 
the  compound  at  the  successive  temperatures,  it  was  found  that  there  is 
throughout  a  close  concordance.  The  order  of  difference  may  be  shown  by 
one  example: 

Nickel  Telluride,  NiTe. 

Temperature, 
absolute 

100" 
200" 
300" 
400" 
500" 
600" 
700" 

The  results  of  these  experiments  show  that  Neumann's  law  is  approxi- 
mately true,  not  only  at  temperatures  from  0"  to  100"  C,  but  at  all 
temperatures.  They  thus  support  the  view  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  solid 
is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  atoms  composing  the  physical  molecules, 
and  is  not  a  measure  of  the  work  done  in  thermal  expansion." 

• 

Proceeding  to  the  application  of  Neumann's  and  Kopp's  law  of 
molecular  heat,  we  find  that  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  the 

indirect  determination  of  atomic  heats  and  for  that 
imd*  Ko"**'*         ^^  ascertaining  the  relative  complexity  of  molecular 

law  applied.  strUCturC. 

determination  The  indirect  determination  of  atomic  heat  may 

heate.**"***^  be  accomplished  in  two  ways.     If  we  have  a  com- 

pound  of  known  composition  and  known  molecular 
heat,  containing  not  more  than  one  element  of  unknown  atomic 
heat,  we  may  calculate  the  value  for  this  by  subtracting  from  the 
molecular  heat  the  known  atomic  heats  of  all  other  elements. 

1  London,  Proc,  R.  Soc.,  78,  1904  (p.  226). 


Sum  of  atomic  heat 

Molecalar  heat  of 

of  Ni  and  Te 

NiTe 

9-20 

8-38 

11-08 

11-35 

12-22 

12-41 

13-00 

12-92 

13-49 

13-15 

13-85 

13-28 

14-11 

13-35 

J 
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'  Formula  of 
Chloride 

Molecular 
Weight 

Specific 
Heat 

Molecular 
Heat 

At.  Ht.  of 
Metal  (found) 

Atomic  Heat  of 
Chlorine  calculated 

HgCl 
AgCl 

'      KUl 
HgCl, 

'      MgCl, 

1 

235-75 
13839 

74-6 
271-2 

59-8 

■0521 

•0911 

•171 

•0689 

•191 

123 
131 

12-8 
18-7 
18-2 

6-38 
616 
647 
6-38 
5-88 

12-36 -6-38  =6-92 

131   -6-16  =6-9 

12^8   -6-47  =6-33 

i(18-7   -6-38)  =  6-1 6 

1(18-2   -6-88)  =  616 

Or  *'we  maj  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  molecular  heats  of 
analogous  compounds  of  an  element  of  known  and  of  an  element  of  unknown 
atomic  heat,  in  which  case  the  difference  is  taken  as  being  the  difference 
between  the  atomic  heats  of  these  two  elements.'* 


Holecnlar  Heat  of  oom- 
pound  oontaiiiiiig  ele- 
ment whose  atomic 
heat  is  required 


Barium  chloride, 
BaCl,=  18-8 

Bnbidium  chloride, 

BbCl=18-6 
Bubidium  carbonate, 

Bb3CO,=28-4 


Molecular  Heat 
of  amUogoua 
compoanda 


MgClj  =  18^2 
ZnCL  =  18^6 
HgCl,  =  18-7 


KCl     =12-8 
KaCO,s28-6 


Atomic 

Heat 

known 


Mg  =  6-9 
Zn=6-1 
Hg=r6-4 


K   =6-47 


Atomic  Heat  calculated 


Ba=  5^9  +(18-8-18-2)  =6-8 
=  6-1  +(18-8 -18-6)  =6-3 
=       6*4  +(18-8-18-7)  =6-5 


Bb=       6-47 +  (18-5 -12-8)  =7-17 
=  \  { 12-94  +  (28-4  -  28-6)  }  =  6^42 


The  legitimacy  and  value  of  such  calculations  is,  however,  open 
to  grave  doubt. 

"Notwithstanding  the  validity  of  Neumann's  law,  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  deduce  the  atomic  heats  of  elements,  such  as  oxygen, 
which  do  not  admit  of  experiment  in  the  solid  state,  cannot,  however,  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  calculations  whatever 
change  in  the  molecular  heat  of  the  compound  is  induced  by  slight  alteration 
of  density,  or  of  structure  in  the  solid,  is  concentrated  upon  one  element  in 
the  compound  of  any  two,  when  it  is  assumed  that  the  other  enters  into 
combination  with  the  atomic  heat  it  possesses  in  the  elemental  state.  Taking 
the  figures  for  the  compounds  containing  silver,  for  example,  the  value 
deduced  for  the  atomic  heat  of  silver  is  found  to  vary  considerably  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  compound  selected.... From  the  wean  molecular  heat  of 
the  telluride...the  result  is  8*39.... In  the  silver-alimiinium  AggAl,  [it]  comes 
out  as  6*19,  and  in  the  aluminium-silver  AgAlj,)  as  9*67."  (Tilden,  Relation 
of  Specific  Heat  and  Atomic  Weighty  1904.) 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  complexity  of  a  compound 
molecule,  we  have  to  proceed  as  follows: 

If  An^Xn  is  the  formula  for  a  compound  between 
a.  The  deter-      the  elements  A  and  X  we  may  from  a  determination 

mination    of  .«     i  .1  •  1    ^ 

relative  mole-  of  its  Specific  heat  asccrtam  the  ratio  m :  n  provided 
piexity°"'  *^*^  *^®   atomic   weight  of  A   is   known,   on   the 

assumption  that  the  constant  atomic  heat  of  each 
constituent  atom  is  6*4;  multiplication  of  the  weight  of  the 
compound  containing  one  atom  of  A  by  the  specific  heat  will  give 

a  value  for  the   quantity  6*4 +(6*4.  -  j ,   and   hence  for  miiu 

Obviously  this  method  only  lends  itself  to  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  relative  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule,  not  their 
absolute  number. 

Taking  barium  chloride  as  example,  is  its  formula  BaCl,  or 
BaClj,  or  BajCl,  etc.  ?  The  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  is  35*45 ; 
in  barium  chloride  35*45  of  chlorine  are  combined  with  68*7  of 
barium ;  the  specific  heat  of  barium  chloride  is  '0902 : 

.-.  heat  capacity  ClBan  =  (35*45  +  68*7)  x -0902  =  9*4, 

m 

n     9-4 -6-4     1  , 

.,_  =  _._=_  nearly. 

Hence  barium  chloride  contains  half  an  atom  of  barium  to 
every  atom  of  chlorine,  and  its  formula  is  BaCla,  or  possibly 
BagCU,  or  quite  generally  Ba„Cljn. 

"The  heat  capacity  of  the  atoms  is  not  appreciably  altered  on  entering 
into  combination,  and  since  this  quantity  is  practically  the  same  for  all 
elements,  it  follows  that,  in  order  to  raise  their  temperature  l"*,  the  molecules 
will  require  quantities  of  heat  proportional  to  the  number  of  atoms  oontained 
in  them.  If  HgaoSOO,  that  is,  if  the  formulae  for  the  two  chlorides  and 
iodides  of  mercuiy  are  HgOI,  Hgl,  HgClj,  Hglj,  it  follows  that  the  molecules 
of  the  two  first  require  twice  as  much  heat  as  a  single  atom,  and  those  of  the 
two  last  three  times  as  much.  That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  in  the  table 
[on  p.  383]. 

It  is  true  that  from  the  considerations  of  the  heat  capacity  only,  we 
cannot  distinguish  whether  the  [two  first  compounds  are  HgCl  and  Hgl,  or 
HggClj  and  Hg2l2]...tlie  only  thing  that  can  be  said  for  certain  is  that  the 
number  of  atoms  of  the  [halogen]... is  the  same  as  that  of  [mercury]. 
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Formulae  of 

Hetenry 
Compoonds 

Molecular 
Weights  of 

these 
Compounds 

-P 

Heat 

Capacity 

of  Unit 

Weight 

=  e 

Heat 

Capacity 
of  the 

Molecule 
ssp  X  e 

Number  of 

Atoms 

in  the 

Molecule 

« fi 

Heat 

Capacity 

of  each 

Atom 

_p  X  c 

n 

HgCl 
Hgl 
UgUI, 
Hgl, 

235*5 
327 

271 

454 

0-05205 
003949 
0*06889 
0  04197 

12*257745 
12-91323 
18-66919 
19-05438 

2 
2 
3 
3 

6*128872 
6*45661 
6-22306 
6-35146 

Molecular  heat 
ofCNandNH4 
compounds 
indicates  com- 
plexity of  these 
compound 
radicles. 


(Cannizzaro,  loc  cit) 

"  In  a  great  Dumber  of  cases  the  molecular  heat  of  compounds  gives  more 
or  less  accurately  a  measure  for  the  degree  of  complexity  of  their  composition. 
And  this  is  the  case  also  with  such  compounds  as  are  comparable  in  their 

chemical  deportment  to  imdecomposed  bodies.  If  cyanogen 
or  ammonium  had  not  been  decomposed,  or  could  not  be  so 
with  the  means  at  present  offered  by  chemistry,  the  greater 
molecular  heats  of  their  compounds,  compared  with  those 
of  analogous  chlorine  or  potassium  compounds  (compare 
mercuric  chloride  18*7,  mercuric  cyanide  25*2;  potassium 
chloride  12 '8,  ammonium  chloride  20*0),  and  of  cyanogen  and 
ammonium  as  compared  with  potassium  and  chlorine,  would  indicate  the 
more  complex  nature  of  those  so-called  compound  radicles.''    (Kopp.) 

The  remarkable  facts  of  the  approximate  identity  of  the  heat 
capacity  of  the  substances  by  us  termed  elementary, 
and  of  the  maintenance  of  this  value  in  compoimds, 
have  led  Kopp  to  speculations  concerning  the  ulti- 
mate structure  of  "  elements  "  which  may  fitly  close 
this  chapter. 


The  ultimate 
structure  of 
elements   in 
the    light    of 
their    heat 
capacity. 


''The  magnitude  of  the  molecular  heat  is  exactly  a  measure  of  the 
complexity  or  of  the  degree  of  composition.  If  Duloug  and  Petit's  law  were 
valid,  it  could  be  concluded  with  great  positiveness  that  the  so-called  elements, 
if  they  are  compounds  of  unknown  and  simpler  substances,  are  compounds  of 
the  same  order.  It  would  be  a  remarkable  result  that  the  act  of  chemical 
decomposition  had  everywhere  found  its  limit  at  such  bodies  as  these  which, 
if  compound  at  all,  have  with  every  difference  of  chemical  deportment  the 
same  degree  of  composition.  Imagine  the  simplest  bodies,  probably  as  yet 
unknown  to  us,  the  true  chemical  elements,  forming  a  horizontal  spreading 
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layer,  and  piled  above  them  the  simpler  and  then  the  more  complicated 
oompoimds ;  the  universal  validity  of  Dulong  And  Petit's  law  would  include 
the  proof  that  all  elements  at  present  assumed... lay  in  the  same  layer,  and 
that  chemistry  in  recognising  hydrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  and  the 
different  metals  as  undecomposable  bodies  had  penetrated  to  the  same  depth 
in  that  field  of  inquiry,  and  had  found  at  the  same  depth  the  limit  to  its 
penetration*." 

*  Eopp,  who  looked  upon  all  the  elements  of  low  atomic  heat,  such  as  carbon, 
boron  and  silicon,  as  undoubted  exceptions  to  Bnlong  and  Petit's  law,  infers  that 
the  elementary  atoms  are  of  different  degrees  of  complexity.  But  now  that  these 
elements  have  been  brought  within  the  scope  of  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  the  parts 
of  Kopp's  speculations  given  above,  which  deal  with  the  problem  on  the  basis  of 
the  supposed  universal  validity  of  that  law,  are  the  most  interesting. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MITSCHERLICH  AND  THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN 
CRYSTALLINE  FORM  AND  CHEMICAL   COMPOSITION. 

^^AU  things  whatever  they  he 
Have  order  among  themselvesy  and  this  is  form." 

Dante,  Paradiso. 

Petit  and  Dulong  s  discovery  of  the  relation  between  the 
atomic  weights  of  solid  elements  and  their  heat  capacity  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  connection  between 
the  atomic  weight  and  another  important  physical  property,  that 
of  crystalline  form. 

All  matter  may  be  classified  as  being  either  homogeneous 
(ofLo*:  =  the  same,  and  7^1/09  =  kind),  when  the  physical  properties 

measured  at  any  point  are  the  same  as  those 
ficd^into '"  ho-  Pleasured  in  the  same  direction  at  any  other  point, 
moffeneous  *'  or  heterogeneous  {erepos  =  other),  when  this  is  not 
Aeneous."     "      the   casc.      Icc  in  contact  with  liquid  water  is   a 

heterogeneous  system ;  so  is  a  piece  of  granite,  in 
which  the  constituent  particles  of  quartz,  felspar  and  mica  may 
be  detected  by  the  naked  eye.  Solutions,  gaseous  mixtures, 
chemical  elements  and  compounds  in  the  same  state  of  aggregation 
and  in  the  absence  of  isomeric  modifications,  are  instances  of 
homogeneous  systems. 

Homogeneous  solids  are  further  classified  into  amorphous 
(a-  =  without,   and   fiop<f>i]  =  form),  and   crystalline.     Substances 

in  the  amorphous  condition  are  distinguished  by  the 
Homogeneous  abscuce  of  definite  external  form,  and  by  the  fact 
fied  into  that  the  directional  properties  are  the  same  in  all 

«nd"^n^t«i-  directions;  characteristics  which  are  explained  by 
Wn«-"  the  supposition  of  a  haphazard  arrangement  of  the 

constituent  particles.     On  the  other  hand,  matter  in 

F.  25 
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the   crj^talline   state  assumes  a  definite  geometrical   form,  and 
generally  exhibits   differences   in   the   values   of  the   directional 
properties  according  to  the  direction  in  which  these  are  measured^ 
This  is  considered  to  be  due  to  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  com- 
ponent particles.     Thus  a  piece  of  ordinary 
glass  has  no  natural  geometrical  shape,  and 
its  coefficient  of  expansion,  conductivity  for 
heat,   rejfractive   index,   absorptive  power  for 
light,  etc.  are  the  same  in  all  directions.     On 
the  other  hand,  rock   crystal  (quartz  =  SiO,) 
is  found  in  nature  in  the  shape  of  hexagonal 
prisms    terminated    by  hexagonal    p}nramids 
(fig.   7),  and   the   value   of  any   one   of  the 
above  properties  measured  along  AA\  the  axis 
of  the  prism,  differs  from  that  found  in  any 
direction  inclined  to  it  such  as  BB\  CC\  DI/, 
tbe  difference  being  greatest  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  it,  i.e.  between  A  A'  and  BJS", 
or  between  AA\  and  BiB^,  etc. 
An  experiment  due  to  H.  de  S^narmont  (fig.  8)  illustrates  this 
difference  in  a  simple  and  telling  manner. 

A  is  a  plate  of  quartz  cut  perpendicular  to  ^^' 

Differences   in        .  r  •        /•  j.i.  j.   i 

physical    pro-     tiic  axis  01  the  Crystal. 

inrto 'direction  B  IS  8i  plate  of  quartz  cut  parallel  to  A  A*  the 

in  which  mca-     ^xis  of  the  Crystal. 

Bured.  •^ 

The  plates  are  coated  with  a  layer  of  white  wax. 
They  are  pierced  at  the  centre,  and  a  wire  is  inserted  which  ia 
heated  by  an  electric  current.  The  wax  melts  around  the  place 
where  the  heat  is  applied,  and  on  the  plate  A  leaves  a  circle,  and 
on  the  plate  B  an  ellipse,  showing  that  in  the  latter  case  the  heat 
travels  paore  readily  along  the  axis  than  across  it*. 

The  mineral  cordierite  (fig.  9),  H2(MgFe)4  Alg  SijoOa;,  appears 
blue  in  transmitted  light,  when  viewed  parallel  to  0,  yellowish-green 


^  The  essential  properties  of  all  cTystalline  substances  are  of  two  sorts: 
(1)  (general  properties,  such  as  density,  specific  heat,  melting  point,  chemical 
composition,  which  do  not  involve  any  particular  direction,  but  represent  the 
nature  of  the  substance  in  the  aggregate ;  (2)  directional  properties,  such  as 
cohesion,  elasticity,  refraction  and  absorption  of  light,  expansion,  conductivity  of 
heat,  crystalline  form,  etc.,  which  are  measured  in  some  definite  direction. 

2  Tyndall,  HMt  a  Mode  of  Motion,  1880  (p.  244). 
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along  B,  and  bluish-greeo  along  A,  intermediate  directions  giving 
intermediate  efiecta 


Fig.  8. 
Flnteg  of  qanrtz  cut  perpendiouUtr 
and  parallel  to  the  oryBtal  axis. 

ThuB  external  form  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  most  important 
characteristic  of  the  crystalline  state,  but  being  the  most  con- 
spicuous, it  was  the  first  to  arrest  attention.  From  this  point 
of  view,  such  knowledge  as  we  now  have  of  the  laws  of  crystal 
structure  and  of  the  relations  between  external  form  and  physical 
properties  leads  to  our  present  conception  of  crystal,  which  is: 
"  A  solid  body  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  arranged 
■•cryiui"'  according  to  definite  laws,  and  possessed  of  definite 

•*faee''»nd         physical  properties;  both  external  form  and  physical 
properties  resulting  from,  and  being  the  expression 
of,  definite  internal  structure." 

The  bounding  planes  are  tenned  faces.  A  set  so  arranged 
as  t«  be  all  parallel  to  an  imaginary  straight  line  through  the 
interior  of  the  crystal  is  called  a  lotw,  and  the  straight  line  is 
termed  the  zone  axis.  The  faces  of  a  zone  therefore,  if  they  meet, 
intersect  in  parallel  edges.  However  lai^  may  be  the  number 
of  feces  on  any  one  crystal,  it  is  found  that  they  are  generally 
arranged  in  a  very  few  zones.  In  figs.  10  and  11  the  planes  aa' 
are  in  a  zone,  and  so  are  the  planes  raz',  za'r'. 

The   faces  may   vary  in   shape   and   size,  but   for   the   same 
substance  they  are  always  inclined  to  each  other  at  angles  char- 
acteristic of  that  substance.     The  angular  relations 
SSrfSr"**^ "'       between    the   planes   designated   in   the   subjoined 
figures  (10  and  11)  by  the  same  letters  are  the  same. 
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The  first  figure  is  the  representation  of  a  crystal  of  quartz  (SiOj) 
such  as  is  actually  found  in  nature,  in  which,  owing  to  uneven 
development  of  the  dififerent  faces,  considerable  distortion  has 
occurred ;  the  second  figure  is  the  representation  of  the  "  ideal " 
equably  developed  geometrical  figure  corresponding  to  it. 


Fig.  10.  Fig.  11. 

Distorted  and  ideal  orjstala  of  Qaartz. 

The  same  is  shown  in  figs.  12  and  13,  which  represent  misshapen 
octahedra  of  spinel  (MgAl204)  with  the  geometrically  perfect  form 
inscribed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  faces  of  the  spinel  crystals  are 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  octahedron,  that  they  are  inclined  to 
each  other  at  the  same  angles  as  the  faces  of  the  octahedron,  and 
that  the  variations  fi:om  the  ideal  figure  are  caused  by  diffl&rences 
in  the  size  of  the  faces,  an  unequal  development  which  has  been 
found  to  be  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  crystals  have 
been  formed. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Distorted  and  ideal  Ootahedra. 


The   examination  of  the  large   variety  of  crystals  found  in 
nature   or  prepared   in  the  laboratory  shows  that 

Recurrence  of  •      •!         /»  •       i  •      n        -l.      j^i     •      i       . 

•imiiar  faces  Similar  laces — rccognised  as  similar  by  their  lustre, 
order*producc«  striatious,  or  other  markings  (fig.  14)— are  almost 
symmetry.  always  fouud  regularly  repeated  at  dilBferent  parts 
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of  the   crystals,  which   consequently  assume  a  symmetrical   ap- 
pearance. 

"Similar"  in  this  connection  means  "iden- 
tical" in  physical  properties  and  mutual 
inclination,  but  not  necessarily  identical  in 
shape  and  size. 

A  complete  group  of  similar 
Simple  tormi  ^es  is  Called  a  simple  form. 
tiont.  Every  crystal  is  either  a  simple 

form  (figs.  15,  16,  18,  19),  or  ^^-  "■ 

a  combination  of  two  or  more  simple  forms     Sf^,S'o^''"u™'?'^ 
tp        -,•,   nr.\  Blende  (ZnS),  ihowing 8 

(tags.  17,  20).  tonal.  etMh  with  ehtxte- 

teriatia  markingB. 


Simple  Forms. 


Fis-  15. 
HexagoDsl  Bipjramid. 


Fig.  16. 
Hexftgonal  BipTismid. 


Fig.  17. 
Two  HeiBgonal  Bij^ramidB. 
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Simple  Forms, 


Combination. 


Fig.  18. 
Cube. 


Fig.  19. 
Octahedron. 


Fig.  20. 
Cube  and  Ootahedron. 


In  this  repetition  of  similar  faces,  crystals  exhibit  diflFerent 
grades   of  symmetry.     All   the  dififerent  grades  of 
symmetry  met  with  may  be  referred  to  three  ele- 
ments of  symmetry,  which  are  (1)  symmetry  about 
a  central  point,  (2)  symmetry  about  one  or  more 
axes,  (3)  symmetry  about  one  or  more  planes. 
A   centre  of  symmetry  (giving   rise   to   centro-symmetry)  is 
centro-sytn-        present  whcn   to    every   face  there   corresponds    a 
mctry.  parallel  face  at  the  other  side  of  the  crystal. 


Grades  of  sym- 
metry referred 
to  three  ele- 
ments of  sym- 
metry. 


Fig.  21. 

Showing  centro-symmetry;   to  every  plane  there  is  a  corresponding 

parallel  plane. 


An   axis  of  symmetry  is  present  when  the   crystal   can   be 
rotated  about  a  line,  through  an  angle  of    — ,  so   that   &ces 


Axes  of  sym- 
metry. 


n 


and  edges  and  comers  are  brought  into  the  position 
of  those  similar  to  them,  the  aspect  of  the  crystal 
being   again  the   same   as  before.       Thus   fig.   22 


I 
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represents  the  section  of  a  crystal  which  is  symmetrical  about 
an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  paper  through  0,  because  a  rotation 


Fig.  22. 
Diad  axis  II. 


HI, 


Fig.  23. 
Triad  axis  III. 


of  180"  about  this  axis  interchanges  P  and  P',  A  and  A\  etc.     In 

the  fraction   ,  n  can  be  2,  3,  4,  or  6,  corresponding  to  axes 

termed  diad  (II),  triad  (III),  tetrad  (IV),  and  hexad  (VI)  respec- 
.tively.  Such  axes  are  represented  in  figs.  22 — 25  by  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  paper  through  0. 


Fig.  24. 
Tetrad  axis  IV. 


f^ 'A*' 

Fig.  25. 
Hexad  axis  VI. 


A  plane  of  symmetry  is  present  when  a  crystal  can  be  divided 
in  such  a  maimer  that  the  two  portions  bear  to  each  other  the 

relation  of  an  object  and  its  image  in  a  mirror 
met""*"^*^""     which  is  represented  by  the  dividing  plane.    Fig.  26 

is  the  section  of  a  crystal  such  as  is  usually  found, 
with  the  faces  unequally  developed;  fig.  27  is  the  section  of  the 
corresponding  geometrically  perfect,  the  ideal  form,  obtained  by 
replacing  each  set  of  similar  faces  by  planes  parallel  to  them  and 
equidist0.nt  fi-om  any  one  point  within  the  crystal  chosen  as  the 
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centre.  Then  pp'  repreeents  a  plane  of  symmetiy  because  <rf 
the  equality  of  the  corresponding  angles  A  and  a,  B  and  h, 
G  and  c. 


Fip.  2e.  Fig.  27. 

SeotlonB  allowing  plane  of  a; 


Crystals  may  have  from  1  to  9  planes  of  symmetry  (figs.  28— 30X 


Fig.  39. 
3  planM  of  BTminetry  at 
right  angles  to  one 
another. 


Fig.  90. 
planes    of   s^mebj, 
represented  m  Motion 
hj  the  fine  lines  1  to  9. 


It  has  been  stated  before  (p.  387)  that  in  crystals  of  the  same 
substance  corresponding  planes  alwa)^  intersect  in  the  same 
angles,  and  hence  that  these  angles  are  characteristic 
of  the  particular  crystalline  form  assumed  by  each 
substance,  In  apparent  contradiction  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  different  specimens  of  crystals  of  the  same 
substance  do  not  ^ways  exhibit  the  same  forms; 
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thus  calcite  is  found  in  a  great  number  of  different  forms,  of  which 
figs.  31 — 33  are  examples. 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.  32. 
Crystals  of  Calcite. 


Fig.  38. 


But  however  great  may  be  the  variety  of  forms  assumed  in 
the  same  and  in  different  crystals  of  any  one  substance,  these  all 
exhibit  the  same  grade  of  symmetry,  and  are  connected  according 
to  a  simple  law. 

This  law  becomes  evident  when,  following  the  method  of 
geometry,  we  refer  the  faces  of  the  crystal  to  a  set  of  axes,  the 

so-called  crystallographic  axes  (generally  3,  some- 
to**^*crySSaio^  timcs  4)  which  are  imaginary  lines  passing  through 
|raphicaxe8.—     ^  point  iuside  the  crystal  termed  the  origin,  and 

drawn  parallel  to  any  3  edges  of  the  crystal  that  do 
not  lie  in  the  same  plane.  In  choosing  the  edges  parallel  to  which 
we  draw  the  axes,  we  always  select  when  possible  edges  parallel 
to  axes  of  symmetry,  especially  those  at  right  angles  to  one 
another. 

In  fig.  34,  X,  Y,  Z  represent  3  such  axes,  and  ABC  is  a  plane 
which  cuts  all  the  3  axes  and  is  called  the  parametral  plane,  the 
lengths  OA  =  a,  OB^b,  OC=^c,  which  it  cuts  off  fi-om  the  axes 
X,  F,  Z  being  called  the  parameters.  Since  the  characteristic 
inclination  of  a  crjrstal  &ce  is  not  changed  by  shifting  it  parallel 
to  itself,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  the  absolute  but  the 
relative  length  of  the  parameters  a,  6,  and  c  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  and  it  is  usual  to  express  this  ratio  in  terms  of  6  as 
unity. 
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Any   other  plane   CDE  actually  found  on   a  crystal   whose 
parametral  plane  is  ABC  may,  by  shifting  parallel  to  itself,  be 

brought  into  a  position  such  that  the  lengths  cut 
indicc8.-Law  off  from  the  axes  other  than  those  to  which  it  is 
Indices.  parallel  all  lie  within  the  extremities  of  the  para- 

meters, and  these  intercepts  will  be  fractions  of  the 
parameters  given  by 


OD^ 


a 


0E^\,     0C  =  ^. 


It  is  found  that  A,  k,  I  are  alvmys  small  whole  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  etc. 
or  zero,  in  which  last  case  the  plane  does  not  cut  the  particular 


axis  involved,  but  is  parallel  to  it.  In  the  above  figure,  for  the 
plane  ODE,  A  =  3,  A;  =2,  l  =  \.  The  quantities  A,  A:,  i  are  called 
indices,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  rational  whole  numbers  deter- 
mines the  fundamental  law  of  crystallography,  termed  the  law  of 
rational  indices. 

The   axial   ratio  a  :b:  c,  and   the  angles   between   the   axes 
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YZ  =  o,  ZX  s=  /9,  Z  F  s=  7  are  characteristic  of  the  crystals  of  each 

individual  substance,  and  are  its  crystallographic 
gMphk?°  constants.    The  position  of  any  crystal  face  referred 

Constanta.-        jjj  ^jjg  manner  above   described   to   three   axes  is 

Symbols. 

therefore  represented  by 

a    h    c 
h'  V  V 

and  since  for  any  given  substance  a,  6,  and  c  are  constants,  the 
simple  whole  numbers  A,  k  and  I  are  sufficient  identification, 
and  written  together  thus,  hkl  or  {hkl),  they  constitute  the  symbol 
of  the  face.  Intercepts  measured  in  the  negative  direction 
are  indicated  by  corresponding  indices  having  a  negative  sign 
placed  over  them,  thus  (hlcl),  (111),  etc.  For  the  parametral  plane 
the  symbol  is  (111) ;  for  the  plane  GDE  in  fig.  34,  it  is  (321) ;  the 
greater  the  index,  the  less  is  the  corresponding  intercept. 

The  symbol  of  a  face  when  enclosed  in  a  twisted  bracket,  thus 
{hkl\y  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  form,  that  is  of  the  complete 
group  of  similar  faces  which  have  been  developed  together  in 
virtue  of  the  symmetry  exhibited  by  the  crystal. 

Forms  are  classified  according  to  the  number  of  axes  which 
each  of  their  component  faces  intersects. 

of^orms?**""  Pyramids  {hkl}  are  forms  whose  faces  cut  all 

three  axes  (figs.  36,  41,  45,  48,  61,  52,  58,  59). 

Prisma  {hkO]  or  Domes  {hOl}  or  {Okl}  are  forms  whose  faces 
cut  two  axes  and  are  parallel  to  the  third  (figs.  43,  71,  72,  73). 

Pinacoids  {irLva^,  a  board),  (AOO)  or  {OiO}  or  {OOZ}  are  forms 
whose  faces  cut  one  axis  and  are  parallel  to  the  other  two.  The 
pair  of  parallel  faces  (OOZ)  and  (OOi)  constitute  a  "basal  pinacoid," 
and  each  one  of  them  is  called  a  "  basal  plane  "  (figs.  9,  18,  73). 

Crystallographic  Classification  is  based  primarily  on  rela- 
tions of  symmetry;   all  crystals  which  have  the  same  degree  of 

symmetry  are  placed  in  the  same  cUiss,  Thirty- 
grapSc  ciassi-  two  classcs  are  obtained  by  all  the  possible  consistent 
ciasserdividcd  Combinations  of  the  three  elements  of  symmetry 
*n*o7  {ante,  p.  390).      Of  these   32   possible   classes,   all 

save  one  or  two  are  actually  represented  among 
known  crystals.     Certain  of  these  classes  have  in  common  some 
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physical  properties,  of  which  those  that  can  be  examined  optically 
have  been  most  studied ;  and  they  agree  further  in  certain 
common  crystallographic  features,  viz.  the  relative  length  and  the 
inclination  of  the  crystallographic  axes  to  which  they  can  be 
referred.  Hence  the  32  claaaes  may  be  grouped  under  7  systema. 
That  class  of  each  system  which  exhibits  the  highest  possible 
grade  of  symmetry  is  often  termed  holosym metrical  or  holohedrtd 

(j&kot  =  whole,  ?hpa  =  base  or  fiice).  The  less  sym- 
Koiohcdriim  metrical  classes  may  in  some  cases  be  regarded  as 
hcdtitm.  derived  &om  the  holohedral  class  by  the  suppression 

of  one-half  or  three-<]uarters  of  its  faces,  and  are 
therefore  termed  kemikedral  (rifu-  =  half)  or  tetartohedral  (t<- 
raprov  =  quarter)  respectively. 
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Thus  the  tetrahedra  (figs.  36,  37)  are  hemihedral  forms 
constructed  firom  alternate  fiauses  of  the  octahedron  (fig.  35). 
They  have  6  planes  and  7  axes  of  symmetry,  but  no  centre  of 
symmetry;  whilst  the  holohedral  form  fi'om  which  they  are 
derived  possesses  9  planes  of  sjmimetry,  centro-symmetry,  and 
13  axes  of  symmetry.  But  the  axial  relations  are  the  same,  i.e. 
both  the  octahedron  and  the  tetrahedron  can  be  referred  to  3  equal 
ciystallographic  axes  at  right  angles,  tetrad  axes  in  the  case  of  the 
octahedron,  diad  axes  in  the  case  of  the  tetrahedron. 

Fig.  38,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  two  tetrahedra,  could 
geometrically  not  be  distinguished  from  the  octahedron,  but  in 
boracite,  MgyBwClaOM  (fig.  39),  in  which  these  forms  occur  in 
combination  with  the  cube,  their  hemihedral  nature  is  made 
evident  by  physical  differences,  the  fiswjes  o  being  bright,  and  the 
faces  o)  dull. 


Fig.  38. 
Combination  of  two  Tetrahedra. 


Fig.  39. 
Boracite. 


In  the  following  presentation  of  the  results  of  crystallographic 
classification,  nothing  will  be  attempted  beyond  a  statement  of 
the  names  and  characteristics  of  the  7  crystallographic  systems, 
together  with  examples  of  some  typical  forms  of  one  important 
class  belonging  to  each. 

I.     Anorthic  {Asymmetric  or  Triclinic)  System, 

m 

This  includes  2  classes.  The  crystals  are  referable  to  3  un- 
equal   oblique    axes  (fig.   40),    and    no    S3nnmetry   higher    than 

centro-symmetry  is  possible.  Since  there  is  no 
Anorthic  Sys-     plane  of  Symmetry,  the  forms  consist  of  single  pairs 

of  parallel  faces,  and  each  crystal  must  therefore 
be  a  combination  of  forms  (fig.'  41).      The  crystals  are  defined 


1 
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by  the  numerical  values  of:  (i)  the  parameters  a\h\c\  (ii)  the 
axial  angles  a,  ^,  7 ;  (iii)  the  symbols  of  the  component  forms. 


Fig.  40. 
Anorthic  Axes. 


Fig.  41. 
Anorthic  Bipyramid. 
Combination  of  {111}  {111}  {111}  {111}. 


Examples :    Copper    sulphate,    CUSO4 .  SHjO    (fig.    42),    and 
potassium  bichromate,  ILjurjdj  (fig.  43). 


Fig.  42. 

Copper  Sulphate. 

a:h\  c= 0-5666  :  1  :  0-5499 
0  =  97°  39',  /9  =  106°49',  7  =  77°  37'. 

Combination  of  p{110},  i>'{110}, 
a  {100},  6  {010},  c {001},  g  {Oil}, 

g'lOll},      g"{021},     ojlll}, 

o'{181}. 


Fig.  43. 

Potassium  Bichromate. 

a  :  6  :  c  =  0-6575  :  1 :  0-5611 
0=82^0',  /9=90°61',  7  =  83^47'. 

Combination  of  a  {100},  h  {010}, 
c{001},  g{011},  |>{110}. 
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II.     Oblique  {Mimoclinic  or  Monosymmetiic)  System. 


Pig.  44. 

Oblique  Axes 

and  Fluie  of  Sjmnietr?. 


Fig.  45. 

Obliqne  Bipframid. 

Combiuatioa  of 

P  {111}  and  Q  {111}. 


This  includes  3  classes.  The  crystals  are  referable  to  3  un- 
equal axes,  two  of  which  (a  and  c)  intersect  in  an  oblique  angle  /3, 
whilst  the  third  {b)  is  perpendicular  to  the  other 
tem'''"*  ^'''  two,  .■.a  =  7  =  90^  The  holohedral  class  has  centro- 
symmetry,  1  plane  of  symmetry  (fig.  44)  and  1  diad 
axis  {II,  fig.  44  and  fig.  22,  p.  391), 
which  is  the  ctystallographic  axis  b. 
These  elements  of  symmetry  can  pro- 
duce forms  consisting  of  at  most  two 
pairs  of  parallel  faces.  Here  again, 
therefore,  there  are  no  closed  simple 
forms,  and  each  crystal  must  be  a 
combination  (fig.  45).  The  crystals  are 
defined  by  the  numerical  values  of: 
(i)  the  parameters  a  :  b  ic;  (ii)  the 
axial  angle  ^ ;  (iii)  the  symbols  of  the 
component  forms. 

Examples;  Potassium  (or  caesium 
or  rubidium)  -magnesium  (or  zinc  or 
copper)  sulphate,  K.Mg(S04),.6HjO 
(table  to  p.  415);  sulphur  from  fusion 
(p.  440.  fig.  88) ;  gypsum  (fig.  46). 


Fie-  *6. 

OjpeDm. 

a:b\  e  =  0-690:  1  :  0-412 

,9=80°  43'. 

CombiDstion  of  t{lll}, 

mJllO],  6  {010}. 
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nj.     Rhombic  (Orthorhombic  or  Prismatic)  System. 


*Tr 


Fig.  47. 
Khombio  Axes  and  Planes  of  Symmetry. 


Fig.  48. 
Rhombic  Bipyramid  {111}- 


This  includes  3  classes.     The  crystals  are  referable  to  3  un- 
equal axes  (a,  6,  c)  at  right  angles  (a  =  ^  =  7  =  90°).    The  holohedral 

class  has  centro-symmetry  and  3  planes  of  symmetry 
Rhombic  sy-     intersecting  at  right  angles,  and  3  diad  axes  (H), 

which  are  also  the  crystallographic  axes  (fig.   47). 
The  rhombic  form  {hkl}  is  a  closed  form,  an  8-sided  bipyramid 

(fig.  48).  The  crystals  are  defined  by  the 
numerical  values  of:  (i)  the  parameters 
a:b:c;  (ii)  the  symbols  of  the  component 
forms. 

Examples :  Acid  sodium  phosphate  (or 
arsenate),  NaH^PO^.HjO  (p.  412,  fig.  72); 
aragonite,  CaCO,  (p.  438,  fig.  86);  an- 
hydrous sodium  (or  silver)  sulphate  (or 
selenate),  NaaS04  (p.  419,  fig.  76) ;  sulphur 
fi-om  solution  (p.  439,  fig.  87);  barytes, 
BaSO^  (fig.  49). 


Fig.  49. 

Barytes. 

a  :h  :c  =  0-816:  1  :  1*314. 

Combination  of  e  {001}, 
o{011},  d{l02). 


IV.     Tetragonal  {Pyramided  or  Quadratic)  System. 

This  includes  7  classes.     The  crystals  are  referable  to  3  axes 
at  right  angles,  of  which   2   are  equal  (a  =  6,  fig.   60).      The 


J 
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holohedral   class   has   centro-symmetry ;   5  planes  of  symmetry; 

4  diad  (II)  and  one  tetrad  (IV)  axis.  In  fig.  61 
8jSS.°"  -^.  ^'  ^.  ^  u  -4«  represent  lines  normal  to  the  5  planes 

of  symmetiy.  These  lines  are  also  the  5  axes  of 
symmetry,  of  which  3  (X,  T,  Z)  coincide  with  the  crystallo- 
grnphic  axes.     The  ^-axis,  termed  the  principal  oryatallographic 


cuds,  is  the  tetrad  axis  of  symmetry.  The  form  [hkl\  is  either 
an  8-Bided  bipyramid  |111|  (fig.  51)  or  a  16-sided  bipyramid, 
8uch  as  {321)  (fig.  52).  The  crystals  are  defined  by  the  nu- 
merical values  of :  (i)  the  parameters  a :  c ;  (ii)  the  symbols  of  the 
component  forms. 


Fig.  61. 
Tetragonal  8-Bided  Bipynmid  {Illj. 


Fig.  63. 
TetragoDBl  IS-aidedBipTraniid  (331  [. 
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Examples:  Acid  potassium  phosphate  (or  arsenate),  BJIJPO, 
(p.  411,  fig.  71);  rutile  and  anatase,  TiO,  (p.  440,  Am.  89.  90); 
cassiterite,  SnO,  (fig.  53). 


Fig.  68. 

Casinterite. 
a  :  c=:l  :  0-672. 

Combination  of  «  {111},  m  {110},  a  {100},  e  {101}, 


V.     Rhombohedral  System. 


Fig.  64. 

Bhombohedra  showing : 
Crystallographio  Axes.  Axes  of  Symmetry. 

This  includes  7  classes.  The  crystals  are  referable  to  3  equal 
axes  equally  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  a  which  is  not 

90°  (fig.  54).  These  crystallographic  axes,  which 
SystTi^*****™*     are  lines  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  rhombohedron, 

are  not  axes  of  symmetry.  An  important  class  has 
centro-symmetry ;  1  triad  axis  perpendicular  to  3  equally  inclined 
diad  axes  (III,  II\  IP,  IP,  figs.  55  and  22,  23,  p.  391);  3  planes 
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of  symmetry  which  intersect  in  the  triad  axis  at  angles  of  60° 
(fig.  66).  The  simplest  closed  form  is  the  rhombohedron  {100}. 
The  crystals  are  defined  by  the  numerical  values  of:  (i)  the  angle  a ; 
(ii)  the  symbols  of  the  component  forms^ 

Examples :  Antimony,  Sb ;  bismuth,  6i ;  calcite,  CaCOs  (p.  393, 
figs.  31—33 ;  p.  413,  fig.  74). 

VL     Hexagonal  System. 

This  includes  6  classes.  The  crystals  are  referable  to  4  axes, 
of  which  3  are  of  equal  length  (oi  =  Oa  «  a,),  whilst  the  fourth  (c)  is 

difierent.  The  c  axis,  termed  the  principal  axis,  is 
s^'tcm."^  perpendicular  to  the  a  axes,  which  latter  intersect 

one  another  at  angles  of  120""  (fig.  66). 


Fig.  66. 
Hexagonal  Axes. 

The  holohedral  class  has  centro-symmetry ;  7  planes  of  sym- 
metry ;  1  hexad  (VI)  and  6  diad  (II)  axes.  In  fig.  67  Z,  F,  U,  Z 
are  the  crystallographic  axes ;  X,  F,  U,  Z,  A^y  -4",  and  A^  are  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  7  planes  of  symmetry,  and  are  themselves 
axes  of  symmetry.  Z,  the  hexad  axis,  is  also  the  principal  crys- 
tallographic axis,  whilst  of  the  6  diad  axes  3  coincide  with  the 


>  The  rhombohedral  forms  are  not  always 
treated  as  a  separate  crystal  system.  Some  authori- 
ties deal  with  them  as  a  special  kind  of  hemihedral 
deyelopment  of  hexagonal  forms. 
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ciyBtallographic  axes  X,  Y,  Er(fig.  57).     The  form  [hklm]  is  either 
a  12-sided  bipyramid  such  as  {112i;  (tig.  68),  or  a  24-Bi(led  bi- 


AxM  of  Symmetij  of  Heiagonal  SjBtam. 


pyramid  such  as  {2131}  (fig.  59).  The  crystals  are  defined  by  the 
numerical  values  of:  (i)  the  parameters  a:c;  (ii)  the  symbols  of 
the  component  forms. 


Hexagonal  12-BidedBipfraniid  {11211.  Hexagonal  21-Bided  Bipjruuid  {aiSl}. 


r 


xv]  Cubic  System 

Example :  Beryl,  Be,AUSi«0,8  (fig.  60). 


405 


Fig.  60. 

Beryl. 
a  :cb1  :  0-4989. 

Gombinationof  a{10lO},  r{1121},  c{0001}. 

VII.     Cubic  {Regular  or  Tesseral)  System. 


II 


IV 


IV 


--11 


II 


Fig.  61. 
CiyBtaliogrsphio  Axes  and  Axes  of  Symmetry  of  Cable  System. 


^ 
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This  includes  5  classes.  The  crystals  are  referable  to  3  eqoal 
rectangular  axes  {a  =  b  =  c;  a.~0  =  f  =  90°).  The  holohedral  daas 
has  centro-symmetry ;  9  planes  of  s3Tnmetry(fig.  30, 
\  p.  392),  of  which  the  three  parallel  to  the  faces  of 
the  cube  (1 — 3)  intersect  at  right  angles,  whilst  the  6  (4 — 9) 
which  are  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  dodecahedron  intersect  at 
angles  of  6S°;  3  tetrad  axes  (IV)  perpendicular  to  the  fiwjes  of  the 
cube,  4  triad  axes  (HI)  perpendicular  to  the  feices  of  the  octa- 
hedron, and  6  diad  axes  (II)  perpendicular  to  the  feces  of  the 
dodecahedron  (fig,  61). 

There    are   7   simple   forms   which   may  occur  singly   or   in 
combination. 

(1)     The  planes  are  so  inclined  as  to   cut  all 

"b^t  ^"Sl*     3  *^^'  producing  forms  of  the  general  symbol  [kkl\. 

(i)     The  distances  at  which  the  axes  are  cut  are 

all  equal,  h=k  =  l,  when  the  symbol  becomes  [111],  the  so-called 

parametral  plane,  which  is  the  Octahedron  (fig.  62). 


(ii)  The  distances  at  which  2  of  the  axes  are  cut  are  the  same, 
whilst  that  at  which  the  3rd  is  cut  is  different. 

(a)  The  Trialaa-Octahedron  [hbk].  For  the  special  case 
depicted  by  fig.  63,  the  indices  are  {221],  but  other  values  are 
ftnind,  e.g.  {441). 

(6)  The  Icositetrahedron  [hkk].  The  indices  represented  by 
fig.  64  are  {211},  but  {311j  and  {322]  are  also  met  with.  ' 


XV] 


Simple  Forms  of  Cubic  System 


(iii)  The  diatancee  at  which  the  3  axes  are  cut  are  all  unequal ; 
the  resulting  form  is  the  Hexakit-Octahedron  [kkl],  that  represented 
in  fig.  66  having  the  indices  J321}. 


(2)  The  planes  cut  2  of  the  axes  and  are  parallel  to  the  3id, 
producing  forms  of  the  general  symbol  jAAOj. 

(i)  The  Rhombic  Dod^caJiedron  [110],  the  form  in  which  the 
2  axes  are  cut  at  equal  distances  (fig.  66). 

(ii)  The  T^rakia-Hexakedron  \hJt^],  the  form  in  which  the 
2  axes  are  cut  at  different  distances.     Fig.  67  represents  the  moet 
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common  and  simple  case,  for  which  the  indicea  are  (210),  but  j310| 
is  also  known. 


f^ 

^ 
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^ 
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-f 

Fig.  67.  Fig.  68. 

TeUakiB-HeiahedroiL  Gabe. 

(8)  The  planes  cut  1  axis  and  are  parallel  to  the  other  2, 
producing  the  Hexahedron  or  Cube  (fig.  68). 

The  crystals  of  the  cubic  system  are  defined  by  the  numerical 
values  of  the  indices  of  the  component  forms. 

Examples :  Galena,  FbS,  found  in  cubes,  or  octahedra,  or  combi- 
nations of  these  two  with  or  without  the  dodecahedron. — Alum, 
Rj'SO, .  R/"(SO0.  -  24H,0.  crystallising  in  octahedra.— Fluor  spar, 
CaFg,  found  as  cubes,  or  octahedra,  or  in  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions, (210}  being  a  common  form. — Garnet  occurs  fi^uently  as 
simple  rhombic  dodecahedra,  fig.  70  representing  a  garnet  crystal 
which  is  a  combination  of  the  dodecahedron,  the  icositetrahedron 
and  hezakis-octahedron. 


Combination  ot  a  {lOO;,  d  {IIOl. 


Fig.  70. 

Garnet. 

Oombinatioa  of  <j  {110},  $  j331),  n  {ail|. 
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ISOMORPHISM. 

A.     HistorioaL     The  diacovery  and  establishment  of 

the  law. 

The  name  of  Hatiy  (1743 — 1822),  the  founder  of  the  science 
of  crystallography,  is   associated  with  the  view  current  at  the 

beginning  of  the  last  century,  that  identity  of  crys- 
on^he  relation  tallino  form  (exccpt  in  the  cubic  system)  implies 
SoHnV^foTO*  identity  of  chemical  composition,  and  conversely, 
and   chemical     that  diflfcrence  of  crystalline  form  implies  diflference 

of  chemical  composition.  This  supposed  law  was 
supported  by  a  mass  of  facts,  but  there  were  also  on  record 
well-defined  and  undoubted  exceptions.  As  far  back  as  1772 
Rom6  de  lisle  had  observed  that  copper  sulphate  and  ferrous 
sulphate  crystallise  iBrom  a  mixed  solution  in  the  form  of  the 
latter ^  and  in  1788  Klaproth  established  the  chemical  identity 
of  rhombohedral  calcite  and  rhombic  aragonite. 

E.  Mitscherlich  (1794 — 1863),  a  pupil  of  Berzelius,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  Berlin,  eminent  as  a  discoverer  in  the  province 
of  physical  chemistry,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  scientific  career 
published  what  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  of 
his  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  science,  the  paper 
entitled  "  On  the  Relation  which  exists  between  Crystalline  Form 
and  Chemical  Proportions*." 

He  had  undertaken  to  ascertain  whether  crystalline  form  is 
or  is  not  independent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  constituent 

elements.  He  chose,  for  investigation  the  phos- 
i^vesti^atn'  phates  and  arsenates,  salts  for  which  Berzelius  had 
influence   of        established  a  close  parallelism  between  composition 

chemical  com-  j  _x' 

position  on         and  properties. 

f^^for'phoa-  Berzelius  had  shown  that  the  ratio  of  the  quanti- 

phates  and  ar-     ^j^g  ^f  oxygen  Combined  with  the  same  amounts  of 

arsenic  or  of  phosphorus  in  the  -oics  and  -ic  com- 
pounds respectively  was  as  3:5;  and  further,  that  the  salts 
of  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  showed  remarkable  analogies  in 
composition  as  well  as  in  properties.  Each  of  these  acids  had 
been  found  to  form  three  series  of  salts. 

1  Copper  salphate  (CaS04 .  SH^O)  crystalUses  iu  the  anorthio,  ferrous  sulphate 
(FeS04 .  7H,0)  in  the  oblique  system. 

«  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt,,  Paris,  14,  1820  (p.  172);  19, 1821  (p.  360). 
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(i)  The  so-called  neutral  salts^  in  which  the  ratio  between 
the  oxygen  of  the  base  and  that  of  the  acid  was  2 : 5,  which 

crystallise  from,  solutions  containing  an  excess  of  the 
Jork*  'on  the  carbonatc  of  the  base,  and  which  precipitate  barium 
twwn"com  o-  chloride,  leaving  neutral  solutions*.  These  salts 
•ition  and  Contain  the  same  amount  of  water  of  crystallisation, 
phosphates  and  all  have  the  remarkable  property  of  exhibiting 

and  arsenates,     ^^j^  ^^jj  ^^^  alkaline  reaction  towards  litmus. 

(ii)  The  salts  obtained  from  the  above  by  the  addition  of 
as  much  acid  as  they  already  contain,  and  in  which  the  ratio 
between  the  oxygen  of  the  base  and  that  of  the  acid  is  1  : 5.* 
They  do  not  precipitate  barium  chloride*,  and  their  solutions 
are  acid. 

(iii)  The  salts  of  calcium,  zinc,  silver,  mercury,  etc.  in  which 
the  ratio  between  the  oxygen  of  the  base  and  that  of  the  acid 
is  3:5.  These  are  obtained  when  soluble  salts  of  the  above 
elements  are  precipitated  by  the  so-called  neutral  phosphates 
or  arsenates  described  under  (i),  the  residual  solution  becoming 
acid".  This  remarkable  exhibition  of  similarity  in  properties 
attending  similarity  in  composition  was  described  by  Mitscherlich 
in  the  words : 

« Every  arsenate  has  its  corresponding  phosphate,  composed  according 
to  the  same  proportions,  combined  with  the  same  amoimt  of  water  of 

crystallisation,  and  endowed  with  the  same  physical  pro> 
^te*h^  J"*""  perties ;  in  fact  the  two  series  of  salts  dififer  in  no  respect^ 
responding  except  that  the  radicle  of  the  acid  in  the  one  series  is 

phosphate.  phosphorus,  whilst  in  the  other  it  is  arsenic." 

^  Bepresented  in  the  Berselian  notation  byNaO,  .PO5  and  Na0^.A8Of.  The 
atomio  weights  then  used  were  in  the  case  of  Na  and  K  four  times  as  great  as  the 
present  ones,  in  the  case  of  Zn,  P  and  As  twice  as  great. 

'  A  reaction  represented  in  our  present  notation  by: 

(neatml)  (insolnble) 

'  In  the  Berzelian  notation  :  NaO, .  2P0g  and  NaO^ .  2AsOb. 
^  In  modem  notation : 

(acid)  (soluble) 

^  In  the  Berzelian  notation : 

3  (ZnOg .  2S0,)  -I-  3  (NaO, .  P05)=3Zn05 .  2P0j -|- 3  (NaOj .  2S0,)  +  POg, 
or  in  modem  notation : 

3Zn  SO4  -I-  SNajHPO^  =  Zn,  (PO  J^  -i-  3Na,S04  +  H,P04 . 

As  can  throughout  be  substituted  for  P. 
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Mitscherlich  found  that  the  striking  analogies  between  the 
composition  and  chemical  properties  of  the  two  series  of  salts 
were  accompanied  by  others  equally  striking  between  the  crys- 
talline forms.  He  carried  out  the  crystallographic  investigation 
of  the  biphosphates  and  biarsenates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and 
ammonium,  the  so-called  acid  salts^  described  under  (ii)  (p.  410), 
which  crystallise  in  the  tetragonal  and  rhombic  systems  respec- 
tively. The  results  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  potassium  salts  he 
summarises  thus : 


ii 


Crystallo- 
i^raphic    con- 
stants of  the 
scid  arsenate 
and  phosphate 
of    potassium 
found    the 
same. 


\ 


V 


I 


The  primitive  form  of  these  salts  is  an  octahedron'  with  a  square  base, 
but  this  is  very  rarely  met  with;  the  form  in  which  they  usually  occur  is 

a  prism  with  square  base  terminated  by 

the  faces  of  the  octahedron.    I  have  never 

observed  other  modifications.     I  have  as- 
certained by  my  measurements  that  the 

angle  between  V  and  V*  is  90%  and  that 

the  inclination  between  P  and  each  of 

the  contiguous  octahedral   faces  is  the 

same,  from  which  it  follows  that  the 
primitive  form  is  an  octahedron  with  square  base^.  I 
found  in  30  measurements,  as  many  for  the  biphosphate 
as  for  the  biarsenate,  that  the  inclination  of  the  plane  P 
to  that  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  axis  varies  be- 
tween 93**  50'  and  93**  SO',  in  the  majority  of  cases  between 
93**  40'  and  93^  31'.  The  mean  of  all  the  measurements 
is  93**  36'.'  The  form  of  the  crystals  is  not  affected  by 
the  addition  of  acid  or  of  base  to  the  solution  from  which 
they  crystallise,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  numbers : 


•<  .••^" 


Fig.  71. 

Biphosphate 

or  Biarsenate 

of  Potash. 


1  Represented  in  oar  present  notation  by :  KHjPO^  and  EH3AJSO4 ,  NaH^04  •  ^fi 
and  NaHjAsO^ .  HgO ,  (NHJH,P04  and  (NH4)H2A604. 

>  Mitsoherlich's  "octahedron"  is  an  eight-sided  bipyramid  {hkl),  and  not  a 
regalar  octahedron  according  to  modern  nomenclature,  which  reserves  this  term 
for  {111}  of  the  cubic  system  (ante,  p.  406). 

*  The  angles  given  here  and  in  all  fur- 
ther quotations  from  MitscherUch  are  the 
'*Eaclidean  angles/'  such  as  /3(  =  ilBC). 
The  actual  angles  measured  with  the  ^ 
reflecting  goniometer,  and  used  in  all 
modem  works,  are  the  supplements  of 
the  Euclidean  angles,  such  as  a  ( =  ABD)^ 
and  are  called  **  normal  anglee,"  because 
they  are  equal  to  a',  the  angle  between 
the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  a  point 
inside  the  crjstal  on  to  AB,  CB,  the 
faces  which  are  inclined  at  the  angle  /3. 


!  a'N 


»   «' 


u- 
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Acid  Arsenftte 

of   Potash 

P':P" 

Aoid  Phosphate 
of  Potash 

Ist  series  

93*'32'       

93'4(y 

33' 

39' 

33' 

32' 

Mean 93'' 32^' 


93"  39i' 


2nd  series 


93"  37' 

38' 


93"  36' 
37' 


Mean 


93"37i'     93"36i' 


3rd  series 


93"  40' 

38' 
38' 


Mean 93"38|'" 


M' 


M" 


Fig.  72. 
Biphosphate  or  Biarsenate  of  Soda. 


M' 


M' 


Fig.  73. 
Biphosphate  of  Soda. 


"The  primitive  form  of  these 
salts,  a  regular  octahedron,  is  never 
found  isolated;  what  usually  occurs 
is  the  prism  with  the  planes  9i." 

M':M"=  78"  3^ 
n':n"  =122"  36' 


"The  primitive  form  of  these 
not  uncommon  crystals  is  a  right 
prism  with  rhombic  bases." 


M' 

:if" 

«  93" 

64' 

M 

:P 

=  90" 

f 

:P 

=  134" 

18' 

J 
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Name     iso- 
morphism 
g^iven    to   oc- 
currence   of 
chemically 
different    sub- 
stances   in 
same    crystal- 
line form. 


In  the  case  of  the  sodium  salts,  the  phosphate  gave  two  distinct 
kinds  of  crystals  (figs.  72  and  73),  both  supposed  to  b^  rhombic^ 
but  of  the  different  axial  relations : 

(i)     a:6:c  =  0'817    : 1 :  OSOO, 

(ii)    a  :  6  :  c  ==  0-9341 : 1 :  0-9572. 
The  arsenate  appears  in  one  only  of  these  forms  (fig.  72). 

Mitscherlich  himself  found  similar  analogies  in  the  case  of 
a  variety  of  other  substances,  such  as  native  sulphates  and  car- 
bonates, and  the  name  of  isomorphism  (lo-o?  =  equal, 
fiop<f>r)  =  toTux)  was  introduced  by  him  to  designate 
these  phenomena.  The  answer  to  the  problem  he  had 
set  himself  to  solve,  namely,  whether  crystalline  form 
depends  on  the  number,  and  not  on  the  nature  of  the 
constituent  atoms,  was  given  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  same  number  of  atoms  combined  in  the  same  manner  produce  the 
same  crystalline  form ;  the  crystalline  form  is  independent  of  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  atoms,  and  is  only  determined  solely  by  their  number  and  mode 
of  combination." 

The  validity  and  importance  of  Mitscherlich's  work  met  with 
immediate  and  fairly  general  recognition,  Berzelius  being  foremost 
amongst  those  who  acclaimed  the  great  discovery.  Data  in  sup- 
port of  the  law  were  rapidly  accumulated,  and  it  was  applied 
deductively  to  atomic  weight  determinations. 

But  Mitscherlich  himself  had  fi-om  the  outset  recognised  the 
fact  that  the  relations  between  crystalline  form  and  composition 
discovered  by  him  were  not  cases  of  absolute,  but  only  of  approxi- 
mate   isomorphism'.      Concerning    the    iso- 
morphous  carbonates  of  calcium,  magnesium, 
iron  and  zinc,  which  all  crystallise  in  rhombo- 
hedra,  he  says : 

**I  now  regard  it  as  a  constant  feature  that  in 


Deviations 
from   identity 
of  crystalline 
form. 


some  of  these  carbonates,  the  primi- 
tive form  of  which  is  a  rhombo- 
hedron,  the  angles  differ  from  those 
of  the  rhombohedron  of  calcium  car- 
bonate by  as  much  as  2**,  though 


Fig.  74. 

Bhombohedron  of 
Caloite. 


^  The  2nd  modification  of  NaH^P04 .  H3O  is  now  conBidered  to  belong  to  the 
oblique  system. 

*  The  name  homoeoniorphism  has  been  suggested  as  more  suitable,  but  is  not  used. 


1 
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iron  carbonate  does  not  differ  from  dolomite  hj  more  than  a  few  minut^^ 
I  have  also  observed  a  difference  of  2**  between  barium  sulphate  and 
strontium  sulphate'." 

A  similar  difference  was  found  between  the  neutral  arsenate 
and  phosphate  of  ammonia'. 


"  The  primitive  form  of  the  crystals  of  these  two 
salts  is  an  oblique  prism  with  rhombic  base.  They 
are  never  found  without  secondary  planes :  that  most 
commonly  found  is  the  plane  /  [fig.  76]. 

Inclination  of  the  {danes : 

W:M"  P'.f 

Arsenate  of  Ammonia     86**  54'         109"   8' 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia  84"  SO'  109*44'." 


Fig.  75. 

Arsenate  or  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia. 


Mitscherlich's  memoir  ends  with  the  words : 

"I  must  leave  it  for  future  investigations  to  show  how  this  law  is 
modified  by  the  small  differences  which  have  been  detected  between  the 
neutral  phosphates  and  arsenates  of  ammonia,  between  calcite  and  mag- 
nesite,  etc.  etc.'' 

Subsequent  investigations   have   but  tended  to  confirm  the 
existence  of  such  differences.     Improvement  of  the  experimental 

methods  employed  in  the  measurement  of  the  crys* 
tallographic  elements  has  resulted  in  reducing  the 
experimental  error,  that  is,  in  closer  and  closer  ap- 
proximation between  the  data  obtained  for  different 
specimens  of  the  crystals  of  each  of  the  members  of 
an  isomorphous  series,  and  has  thereby  emphasised  the  greater 


Accuracy    of 
the    la^v    of 
isomorphiam. 
Tutton's  in- 
vestigations. 


^  The  data  are: 


Calcite 

Dialogite 

Chalybite 

Magnesite 

Smithsonite 

Dolomite 


CaCOg 
MnCO, 


105°  5' 

106°  61' 

107°  C 

107°  20' 

10'<°  4ff 

106°  15' 


FeCOj 
MgCO, 
ZnCO, 
(CaMg)  COj 

Angle  of  Bhombic  Prism 
BaSO^  101°  40' 

SrS04  104°  40' 

'  The  salts  referred  to  under  (i)  on  p.  410  and  represented  in  our  present  notation 
by  (NHJjHPO^  and  (NH^jjHAsO^. 
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constant  discrepancy  between  the  mean  values  for  the  different 
substances. 

Mr  A.  E.  Tutton,  in  his  recent  investigations  on  the  sulphates 
and  selenates  of  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium,  and  on  the 
double  sulphates  which  these  elements  form  with  magnesium, 
zincS  etc.,  has  studied  the  influence  of  the  change  in  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  metals  on  the  crystallographic  properties  of  their 
isomorphous  salts.     His  object  was : 

"To  examine  in  great  detail  some  well-defined... series  of  isomorphous 
salts... with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  replacement  of  one  metal 
by  another  of  the  same  family  group  but  of  higher  atomic  weight  was 
attended  by  a  change  in  the  values  of  the  angles  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
be  far  removed  from  the  narrow  limits  of  experimental  error." 

He  chose  a  series  of  salts  crystallising  in  one  of  the  systems  of 
lesser  symmetry,  since : 

"In  the  case  of  substances  crystallising  in  the  higher  systems  of 
symmetry,  the  values  of  analogous  angles  upon  the  crystals  of  the  various 
members  of  the  series  are  so  nearly  identical  that  the  difierences  frequently 
fall  within  the  limits  of  the  few  minutes  usually  assigned  to  experimental... 


error." 


A  very  few  data  from  amongst  the  enormous  number  which 
Mr  Tutton  makes  the  basis  of  his  generalisation  are  given  in  a 
special  table,  merely  as  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  accuracy 
attained,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  differences  established. 
These  data  refer  to  certain  salts  of  the  tjrpe  RaSO* .  MSO4 .  6H,0, 
where  R  =  K,  Eb,  Cs ;  and  M  =  Mg,  Zn,  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Cu,  Cd,  Mn. 
The  results  obtained  for  all  the  other  salts  of  these  series  are  of 
the  same  kind,  and  fiiUy  justify  the  conclusions  drawn,  of  which 
the  most  important  are : 

The  change  in  atomic  weight  from  potassium  to  rubidium  and 
from  rubidium  to  caesium  has  a  regular  influence  on  the  axial 

angle  fi  and  on  the  other  angles  of  the  crystals. 
chanffe*^of°^  This  is  apparent  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
atomic  weight     gaits  containinc:  copper,  the  absolute  values  of  the 

of  substituting  o       .5^     ^,        «  ,  -1 

eiemenu  in        augies  diner  considerably  from  those  of  the  salts 
!S*mp«!Snds"        containing  other  diad  elements.     The  substitution 

of  one  of  the  second  (diad)  metals  for  another  of 
the  same  group  is  practically  without  influence  on  the  angles  and 

I  London,  J.  Chem.  Soc,  68, 1893  (p.  337) ;  65,  1894  (p.  628) ;  71,  1897  (p.  846). 
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other  properties  of  the  crystals ;  the  effect  of  introducing  copper 
is  however  noticeable,  a  discrepancy  which  finds  its  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  copper  belongs  to  quite  a  different  group  of 
chemical  elements.  The  habit  of  the  crystals,  by  which  is  meant 
the  extent  to  which  certain  planes  are  usually  developed  in 
a  given  compound,  also  varies  progressively  with  the  atomic 
weight ;  a  statement  that  may  be  verified  by  reference  to  the 
illustrations  in  the  table. 

The  influence  of  change  in  the  atomic  weight  of  the  alkali 
metals  is  also  shown  in  all  the  physical  properties  investigated, 
i,e.  in  the  volume  relations  (relative  density,  molecular  volume,  etc), 
optical  properties  (refi-active  indices,  optic  axial  angles,  etc.),  and 
thermal  properties  (coefficients  of  expansion,  thermal  conductivi- 
ties, etc.).  Mr  Tutton's  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  salts  of  this 
series  is  that : 

^  The  alkali  metal  R  exerts  a  predominating  influence  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  crystals  of  the  isomorphous  monoclinic  series  of  double 
sulphates  R2SO4 .  MSO4  *  ^^2^1  ^^^  ^he  whole  of  the  crystallographical 
properties  of  the  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium  salts  containing  the 
same  second  metal  M  are  in  the  case  of  every  such  group  throughout  the 
series  functions  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  alkali  metal  which  they 
contain." 

The  investigation  of  the  simple  sulphates  and  of  the  selenates 
of  the  same  three  alkali  metals  yielded  similar  results,  the  substi- 
tution of  sulphur  for  selenium  producing  a  change  of  a  few  minutes 
only  in  the  crystallographic  angles.  The  following  is  the  final 
conclusion  derived  fi'om  both  investigations: 

**  The  difierence  in  the  nature  of  the  elements  of  the  same  family  group 
which  is  manifested  in  their  regular  varying  atomic  weights,  is  also  expressed 
in  the  similarly  regular  variation  of  the  characters  of  the  crystals  of  an 
isomorphous  series  of  salts  of  which  these  elements  are  the  interchangeable 
constituents." 


B.     The  application  of  the  Law  of  Isomorphism. 

Turning  now  to  the  deductive  application  of  Mitscherlich^s 
law,  we  find  it  used  for  purposes  of:  I.  Classification,  11.  Atomic 
weight  determinations. 


J 


F 
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I.    Isomorphism  made  the  basis  of  a  classification  of  the 
elements. 


The  term  "  isomorphous  elements "  is  commonly  used  to  de- 
signate "equivalency  of  the  elements  in  isomorphous  compounds"; 

it  does  not  refer  to  the  crystalline  form  of  the 
of*"iTOmor"  elements  themselves,  only  to  that  of  the  compounds 
Jjj^*„  ***"       into  the  composition  of  which  they  enter;  but  in 

some  few  cases  the  form  of  the 
elements  themselves  lends  additional  support  to 
the  conclusions  arrived  at.  Thus  the  rhombic 
sulphides  of  antimony  and  of  bismuth  are  iso- 
morphous, and  so  are  the  elements  themselves, 
which  crystallise  as  rhombohedra. 


Prism  angle  Axial  ratios 

m  :m  a:b  :c 

Stibnite  (SbjS,) 89"  34' 0-993  : 1  : 1-018 

Bismuthite  (BijS,) 88°  8' 0-968  : 1  : 0-986 

Bhombohedral  angle 

Antimony  (Sb) 92°  63' 

Bismuth  (Bi)    92'20'. 


Ml 


m 


.L 


J 


Fig.  76. 

Bhombic  ciystal 
of  Stibnite. 


Arzruni'  ammges  the  elements  in  10  isomorphous  series,  which 
include  them  all  except  B,  Sc,  0,  and  C. 

I.    H,  K,  Rb,  Cs,  Am,  Tl ;  Na,  Li,  Ag. 

Arxruni's   iso- 

m«phou.  II     Be,  Zn,  Cd,  Mg,  Mn,  Fe,  Os,  Ru,  Ni,  Pd,  Co, 

Pt,  Cu,  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  Pb. 

in.     La,  Ce,  Di,  Y.  Er. 

IV.  Al,  Fe,  Cr,  Co,  Mn,  Ir,  Rh,  Ga,  In. 

V.  Co,  Hg,  Pb,  Ag,  An. 

VI.  Si,  Ti,  Qe,  Zr,  Sn,  Pb,  Th,  Mo,  Mn,  U,  Ru,  Rh,  Ir,  Os, 
Pd,  Pt,  Te  (?). 

VIL    N,  P,  V,  As,  Sb,  Bi. 


>  Phyiikaliiehe  Chemie  der  KryttalU,  1893  (p.  100  et  teq.). 
F.  27 
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VIII.    Nb,  Ta. 

IX.     S,  Se,  Cr,  Mn,  W ;  Te  (?),  As,  Sb. 
X.     FI,  Cr,  Br,  I,  Mn ;  Cy. 

Inspection  of  the  above  table  shows  that  the  same  element 
may  appear  as  a  member  of  different  isomorphous  series. 

Chromium  is  found :  Firstly,  in  series  IV  with  Al  and  Fe  etc., 

because  of  the  isomorphism,  of  (i)  the  rhombohe- 

The  same  eic-     drai    oxidcs   A1,0,   (coruudum),   Fe,0,  (haematite) 

nacnt  found  in  i      r^    /-\  f\        i  ii*  •  ^         -wr  t-i    r^ 

different Mries.     and    Cr,0, ;    (ii)    the    oblique   cyanides   Ks^eUy^, 

B^aCrCye  etc.;  (iii)  the  cubic  oxides  WWO^  termed 
spinels,  of  which  we  have  the  representatives  MgO .  Al^O,  (spinel), 
FeO.FeaO,  (magnetite),  FeO  .  Cr,Os  (chromite)  etc.;  (iv)  the 
cubic  double  sulphates  Rj'SO* .  R^'"  (804)3 .  24HjO  termed  alums. 
Secondly,  in  series  IX  with  S,  Se,  Mn  etc.  because  of  the  iso- 
morphism of  (i)  the  rhombic  potassium  salts  B^^SO*,  K^eOi, 
KaCik)*  and  KjMnO*  (p.  419);  (ii)  the  corresponding  oblique 
sodium  salts  which  crystallise  with  lOHjO. 

Manganese  occurs  in  series  II,  IV,  VI,  IX,  and  X,  belonging  in 
each  of  its  states  of  oxidation  to  another  isomorphous  class.  As 
MnO  in  the  rhombohedral  carbonates  (ante,  p.  414),  it  is  iso- 
morphous with  CaO,  FeO  etc. ;  as  MnjOs  in  the  spinels  and  alums 
it  is  isomorphous  with  AljO,,  Fefi^  etc.;  as  MnOj  it  is  isomorphous 
with  SOs,  SeO,  and  CrO,  (p.  419);  as  Mn^Or  it  is  isomorphous 
with  CIA  (p.  419). 

On  the  other  hand  the  inference  would  be  erroneous  that 
because  manganese  can  replace  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  iron  in 
isomorohous  compounds,  these  elements  themselves  are  iso- 
morphous. 

The  following  examples  may  serve  as  instances  of  the  utility 
of  the  above  classification. 

1.  The  periodic  law  which  brings  (i)  silver  into 
Applications  of  the  Same  group  with  sodium,  (ii)  chromium  with 
©"remVnte'ac.  sulphur,  and  (iii)  manganese  with  chlorine,  finds 
mo*^*hfim  **°  support  in  the  analogy  between  these  elements  as 
X.  Support  to  revealed  by  the  isomorphism  of  (i)  the  sulphates 
periodic    law     and  scleuates  of  silver  and  sodium,  (ii)  the  chromates 

claesincation.  .,  '  \    / 

and    sulphates,   (iii)    the  permanganates  and   per- 
chlorates. 
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Rhombic  crystal  characteristic  of  Na^04,  Ag,S04,  Na^04,  Ag^04 : 


Inolination  of 
PiP'        P:P" 

Na^O^  ...136'4r...l23"43' 

AgiiS04  ...136''20'...126''11' 

NaJSe04...134"22'...123''13' 

Ag,Se04. . .  136'42'.  ..123°30' 


Axial  ratios 
a:b:c 

0-4734:1 :0-8006 
0-4614: 1:0-8077 
0-4910:1 :0-8166 
0-4734:1:0-7963 


Fig.  77. 


*^In  the  case  of  all  four  compounds  the 
number  and  development  of  the  planes  is 
identically  the  same^." 


Rhombic  crystal  characteristic  of  K,S04,  KjSe04,  KjCr04,  K2Mn04  : 

Inclination  of 


Axial  ratios 
g^iq*  p:p  a:b:e 

0-5727  : 1 : 07464 

0-6724  : 1 : 07296 

0-6695  : 1 : 07297 


Fig.  78. 


K,S04  ...112'*  22'... 120^*24' 
K8Se04  ...lir48'...120"26' 
K8Cr04  ...liriO'...120Mr 
KjMn04...113"  0'  ...121"  lOj'    0-5638  : 1 : 0-7671 

"The  crystals  of  potassium  manganate  have  the 
same  secondary  planes,  form  the  same  combinations  as 
the  sulphate,  selenate,  and  chromate  of  potassium,  and 
exhibit  down  to  the  smallest  details  the  same  modifica- 
tions in  the  size  of  the  planes'.'' 


Rhombic  crystal  characteristic  of  KCIO4  and  EMn04 : 


Inolination  of 
PiP"         rir" 

KCIO4     ...103'*68'...10ri9' 
KMnO45...103'2'  ...101" 40^ 


Axial  ratios 
a:hic 

0-7817  : 1  : 0-6408 
0-7949  : 1 :  0*6476 


Fig.  79. 

1  MitBcherlioh,  Poggend,  Annul,  12,  1828  (p.  188). 

a  Mitscherlioh,  ibid.,  25,  1832  (p.  293). 

'  The  two  isomorphoQB  salts  should  be  consistently  represented  alike,  either  by 
the  single  or  the  double  formulae ;  by  ECIO4  and  EMuOf,  or  by  E,Cl,Os  and 
KgMmOg.  But  whilst  the  perchlorate  is  always  written  KGIO4,  both  permanganate 
formolae  are  met  with.  The  formula  KMn04  is  in  agreement  with  the  results  of 
molecnlar  weight  determinations  by  the  lowering  of  the  solidification  point  of  a 
non-dissociating  solvent. 

27—2 
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2.  Mitscherlich's  recognition  of  the  isomorphism  with  potas- 
sium sulphate  of  the  green  potassium  salt  of  a  manganese  acid, 

and  of  the  isomorphism  with  potassium  perchlorate 
a.  Formula  of  the  red  potassium  salt  of  another  manganese 
acid.  acid,  has  revealed  the  true  composition  of  these  two 

acids. 

''The  green  crystals  are  manganate  of  potassium,  which  is  isomorphouB 
with  the  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  red  crystals  have  the  same  form  as  the 
crystals  of  oxidised  potassium  chlorate ;  accurate  analysis  has  shown  that 
oxidised  chloric  acid,  as  well  as  this  higher  stage  of  oxidation  of  manganese, 
contains  7  proportions  of  oxygen.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  suitable  th&t 
the  stage  of  oxidation  of  manganese  which  corresponds  to  sulphuric,  selenic» 
and  chromic  acid  should  be  called  manganic  acid,  and  the  highest  stage  of 
oxidation  of  manganese,  permanganic  acid." 

3.  From  the  isomorphism  of  the  salts  of  an  acid  of  selenium 
with  sulphates  and  chromates,  Mitscherlich  was  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  that  acid\ 

3.    Diacovery 

of aelenic acid.  "The  crystak  had  the  form  of  sulphate  of  potash  and 

were  analogous  to  that  salt  in  relation  to  polarised  light,  and 
in  that  they  yielded  an  insoluble  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  baryta.  From 
these  characters  it  results  that  the  crystals  were  a  compound  of  potash  and 
a  new  acid  of  selenium,  isomorphic  with  sulphuric  acid.  As  the  new  acid 
contains  more  oxygen  than  that  discovered  by  Berzelius,  it  must  be  called 
telenic  acid,  while  to  the  latter  the  term  seleniotis  acid  is  appropriate." 

The  new  acid  was  next  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
insoluble  lead  salt  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  its  properties  were 
investigated,  and  its  composition  was  determined  by  application 
of  the  law  of  isomorphism. 

"Since  the  neutral  salts  of  selenic  acid  are  isomorphous  with  the  sulphates, 
the  composition  of  selenic  acid  and  selenates  may  be  expected  to  obey  the 
laws  of  isomorphism.  Consequently  selenic  acid  should  contain  one-half 
more  oxygen  than  selenious  acid  for  the  same  quantity  of  selenium  ;  and  the 
oxygen  contained  in  the  base  of  the  selenates  ought  to  be  one-third  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  acid.    Experiment  fully  confirms  this  hypothesis." 

II.  Isomorphism  made  the  basis  of  atomic  weight 
determinations. 

The  principle  of  such  determinations  may  be  thus  put :  If  we 

1  "  On  a  New  Acid  of  Selenium,"  Edinh.  J.  Sci.,  8, 1828  (p.  294). 
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know   the   percentage   composition   of  two   or  more   substances 

recognised  as  isomorphous,  and  if  we  also  know  the 

uMdfo7atomic     atomic  Weight   of   at    least   one  of   the   elements 

Snmtiont?**''     replacing  one  another  in  these  compounds,  we  can 

calculate  the  atomic  weight  of  the  other  element; 

provided  always  that  we  may  assume  that  these  compounds  really 

have  an  analogous  composition. 

1.     Instances  of  such  atoritic  weight  determinations. 

(i)  Mitscherlich's  study  of  the  neutral  salts  of  sulphuric  and 
of  selenic  acid  led  him  to  declare  these  substances  as  isomorphous, 

and  therefore  to  assume  that  their  composition  was 
deteratnation  analogous.  Hcuce  the  quantities  of  sulphur  and  of 
of  the  atomic      selenium  which   are   "equivalent"   in   these   com- 

v^iffht  of  sele-  ,  -•.•  i*  xi 

nium.  pounds  are   quantities  representing  the  aggregate 

weight  of  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  and  are  therefore 
in  the  ratio  of  their  atomic  weights. 

The  composition  of  these  two  substances  he  found  to  be : 

Potassiam  Sulphate  Potassinm  Selenate 

100  parts  contain :  100  parts  contain,     or  127*01  parts  contain 

Potassium 44-83        Potassium 3529 44-83 

Oxygen 36*78        Oxygen 28*96 36*78 

Sulphur 18*39        Selenium  36*75 45*40 

100  100  127*01 

The  quantities  of  sulphur  and  of  selenium  equivalent  as 
regards  combination  with  44*83  potassium  and  36'78  oxygen  are 
18-39  and  45-40, 

.-.  atomic  weight  sulphur :  atomic  weight  selenium  =  18-39 :  45-40 ; 

but   the   atomic  weight  of  sulphur  having  been  found  by  the 
application  of  other  methods  of  atomic  weight  determinations  =32-0 

.      .        •  u^     1     •  320x45-40     „^ 

atomic  weight  selemum  =  — tttt^t; =  79. 

18-39 

(ii)  It  has  been  shown  before  (p.  334)  how  the  isomorphism 
of  sulphates  and  chromates  led  Berzelius  to  a  modification  of 
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the    fonuula    of    basic    chromic    oxide    and    to    a    subsequ^it 
halving    of   the    atomic   weights    of   most   of    the 

Effect  on  Ber.        metals. 

crf'tht  recogn'n  (iii)     An  example  of  hietorical  interest  in   the 

mnphum  '*of  application   of  the   law  of  isomorphism  to  atomic 

ct  •nd  8.  weight  determinations  is  furnished  by  Sir  Henry 

RoKoe'*  work  Roscoe's  classical  research  on  vanadium*. 

"The  vanadiuni  compvunda  have  proved  a  remarkable 
and  uDexplained  exception  to  the  law  of  iBomorphiHtn.  Yanadite'  (lead 
vanadate  and  lead  chloride)  is  iBomorphouB  with  apatite,  pjroiaorphite  and 
mimetisite',  minerals  conaisting  of  calcium  phosphatochloride,  lead  phos- 
phatochloride,  and  lead  arsenatochloride.  These  all  crystallise  tc^ther, 
iheir  form  being  a  hexagonal  priaiD  terminated  h;  eix-sided  pyramids*. 
According  to  the  work  of  Berzelius  (1S31)  the  formula  of  vanadic  acid  is  YO,*. 
If  this  is  so,  we  have  disaimtlarl;  constituted  substances  acting  as  isomorphoua 
bodies  and  cr^'stalliaing  together,  or  else  Berzelius  is  mistaken,  and  the 
formula  of  vanadic  acid  is  V,0(<  corresponding  to  arsenic  and  phosphoric 
pentoxides." 

Berzelius  had  found  (1)  that  vanadic  acid  when  rednced  in 
hydrogen  at  a  red  heat  suffers  a  constant  loss  of  weight,  leaving 
behind  a  lower  oxide,  and  (2)  that  this  lower  oxide  when  heated 
in  chlorine  gives  a  volatile  chlorine  compound  and  a  residue  of 
vanadic  acid  exactly  equal  to  one-third  of  the  quantity  originally 
takea  for  reduction.  Hence  if  the  volatile  chlorine  compound  is 
a  chloride,  a  compound  of  vanadium  and  chlorine  only, — which  is 
what  Berzelius  assumed  it  to  be — the  oxygen  combined  in  the 
lower  oxide  with   all   the   vanadium   originally  present  is   only 


0-735 

Pyromorphite        1 

0-736 

Mimetite               1 

0-722 

Vanadinite             1 

0-712 

'  Beneliai'FonnnlBiareferredtoOsS.BoBOoe'i  toO=16. 
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sufficient  for  combination  with  one-third  that  amount  of  vanadium 
in  the  acid.  Berzelius  concluded  therefore  that  the  number  of 
atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  oxide  was  to  that  in  the  acid  in  the  ratio 
of  1 :3,  and  that  the  formula  for  the  acid  was  VO,,  for  the  oxide 
VO,  and  for  the  chloride  VCU,  thus 

3V0,  +  6H  =  3V0  +  6H0 

3V0  +6C1  =  V0,+2VC1,. 

120'927  of  the  acid  having  yielded  on  reduction  100  of  the  oxide, 
Berzelius  got  for  the  atomic  weight  of  vanadium^  calculated  from 
the  equation 

(V  +  3  X  8) : (V  +  8)  =  120927 :  100 

V  =  68  6. 

But  Roscoe  succeeded  in  proving  that  "Berzelius  had  been 
mistaken/'  that  the  substance'  he  had  represented  by  the  symbol 
V  was  really  VOj,  and  hence  that  the  atomic  weight  assigned  to 
it  would  give  for  the  element  vanadium  68'5  —  16  =  52*5;  and 
similarly  that  the  presumed  trichloride  VCls  was  an  oxychloride 
VOaCl,. 

He  found  in  four  experiments  that  a  sum  of  24*5561  grams  of 
vanadic  acid  yielded  on  reduction  20*2556  grams  of  the  lower 
oxide,  and  assigning  the  formula  VjOb  to  the  acid  (O  ==  16),  the 
calculation  of  the  atomic  weight  of  vanadium  became : 

(V,  -h  5  X  16) : ( V,  +  3  X  16)  =  245561 : 20*2556 

V  =  61 36. 

And  with  V  =  51*4,    0  =  16,    VO  =  67*4,  the  reactions  became 

3VA  +  6H,  =  3VA  +  6HaO, 
3VA  +  6C1,=  VA    +4V0C1,. 

The  formulae  for  the  isomorphous  substances  then  showed  the 
required  agreement 

Vanadinite 3  IPb^CVO^).}  4-  PbCU  =  Pb^VAsCl. 

Apatite 3{Ca,(P04)»}  +  CaF,  =  Ca,P,OMF. 

Pyromorphite 3  {Pb,  (P04)2}  +  PbCU  =  PbsP.OxjCl. 

Mimetite 3  {Pb,  (As04)a}  +  PbCl,  =  Pb5As,0„Cl. 

1  The  number  so  obtained  is  too  high,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  Berzelias' 
material  was  contaminated  with  phosphoric  acid,  whereby  the  loss  of  weight  on 
rednction  would  not  reach  its  correct  value. 

*  The  element  had  at  that  time  not  been  actually  isolated. 
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Here  then  a  research  which  had  for  its  starting  point  the 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  Mitscherlich's  law  of  isomorphism 
led  to  a  fundamental  change  in  the  atomic  weight  of  vanadium, 
to  a  different  representation  of  its  reactions,  and  to  a  different 
formulation  of  its  compounds. 

2.     Experimental  work  required. 

Besides  the  establishment  of  the  antecedent  data,  which  are  the 

atomic  weights  of  members  of  the  isomorphous  series, 

wOTk'^requh^d     ^^lis  cousists  in :    (i)   Recognition  of  the  existence 

in  the  appiica.     ^f  isomorphism  betwecu  two  or  more  compounds  of 

tion  of  iiomor-  ^  *  ^  J^  ^ 

phism  to  which  oue  contains  the  element  of  unknown  atomic 

atomic  weight  •    i  i  /"x       a        i      •  ly    j.v  i 

determina.  Weight,      (ii)    Analysis   01    the   isomorphous   com- 

**°'*"*  pounds.     Since  comparatively  little  need  be  said,  or 

can  be  said  concerning  (ii),  it  will  be  best  to  dispose  of  it  first. 

Analysis  of  the  isomorphous  compounds. 

The  methods  used  vary  in  the  individual  cases,  and  so  does 
the  degree  of  accuracy  attained. 

Put  quite  generally,  let  XmAnBpCq,..  and  T^AnBpGq,..  be 
the  formulae  of  the  isomorphous  compounds,  where  X,Y,A,B,C ,.. 

are  the  atomic  weights  of  the  constituent  elements. 

Calculation  of  ,  •        i  i_    i  v  j    i    ^ 

atomic  weight     and  771,  n,  p,  q,,.  Simple  whole   numbers,  and   let 

anaiywa"*^  of     ^»  l/y  ^>  ^>  ^  '"  ^®  ^^®  weights  of  the  Corresponding 
isomorphouB        elements  found  in  a  given  weight  of  the  compounds. 

Then  we  may  either  find  the  ratios  w :  a  and  y :  a, 
and  calculate  these  to  the  same  amount  of  a,  as  was  done  (p.  421) 
in  finding  the  quantities  of  sulphur  and  of  selenium  present  in 
the  neutral  sulphate  and  selenate  of  potassium  in  combination 
with  the  same  amount  of  potassium.  Or  if  we  know  all  the 
atomic  weights  except  X,  and  make  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
compound  containing  F,  we  can  find  values  for  m,  n,  p,  g...,  that 
is  we  can  get  a  general  formula  for  the  two  isomorphous  com- 
pounds; if  then  in  the  compound  XmAnBpGq,,.  we  can  find  the 
ratio  between  any  two  constituents  or  sums  of  constituents  of 
which  one  may  be  the  compound,  we  can  calculate  X  the  required 
atomic  weight  fi:om  any  one  of  the  relations : 
a? :  a  =  mX :  nA 

(a  +  6):(a?  +  a  +  6  +  c+...)  =  (w-4  +  /}5):(7nZ+nil+pfi  +  g(7+.,.) 
(a:  +  a):(a?  +  a  +  6  +  c  +  ...)  =  (mX  +  nJ.):(mZ+nil+jp5+gO+,..) 
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Thus  in  the  case  of  the  isomorphous  double  sulphates  which 
CTystallise  in  regular  octahedra  and  which  are  named  alumSy  the 
anal}^is  of  salts  which  contain  only  elements  of  known  atomic 
weight  {e.g,  sodium,  potassium,  etc.,  iron,  chromium,  etc.)  has  shown 
that  the  class  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula 

Z/SO4 .  ^.  (SO4), .  24  H,0, 

where  X'  is  the  atomic  weight  of  elements  of  the  tjrpe  of  K,  Na,  etc., 
and  X  the  atomic  weight  of  elements  of  the  tjrpe  of  Fe,  Cr,  etc. 
Hence,  if  we  find  a  double  sulphate  crystallographically  recognised 
as  an  alum,  and  if  we  know  X\  we  can  find  X  by  determining  q  the 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  radicle  present  in  a  certain  weight  p  of 
the  pure  salt,  which  can  be  done  by  weighing  the  insoluble  barium 
sulphate  obtained  on  addition  of  a  soluble  barium  salt  to  the 

solution  of  the  alum.     Then  - .  4  (32  +  64)  represents  the  formula 

weight  of  X^SO^ .  Z,  (804)8  •  24HjO  of  the  alum,  i,e,  the  amount 
containing  4SO4  =  4  (32  +  64)  of  sulphuric  acid  radicle,  and  con- 
sequently : 

At.  wt.  required  -  Z  =  i  [X^X^  {^0,\ .  24H«0  -  Z/  (804)4 .  24H,0} 


=  i|?.2(32  +  64)-384-432-2ZJ. 


Or,  since  the  ignition  of  alums  in  which  Z'  =  ammonium  gives 
a  residue  of  non-volatile  sesquioxide  of  Z,  thus 

(NH4),  8O4 .  Za  (8O4), .  24H,0  =  ZA  +  volatile  products, 

we  may  determine  q  the  weight  of  sesquioxide  lefb  by  the  ignition 
of  a  weight  p  of  the  pure  alum,  and  calculate  Z  fi-om  the 
equation : 

p  :  g  =  (NH4)8S04.Z,(804),.24H,0:  ZA 

=  Z,  +  (2xl8)  +  (4x96)  +  (24xl8)  :  Z,  +  3xl6. 

Thus  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  the  discoverer  of  gallium,  found 
that  this  element  forms  alums,  and  that  3*1044  grams  of  galliwrn 
ammonium  alum  when  ignited  lefb  '5885  grams  of  gallium  oadde^ 
numbers  which  when  substituted  for  p  and  q  in  the  above 
equation  give 

Z  =  atomic  weight  of  gallium  =  70'1. 
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Recognition  of 
the  existence  of 
isomorphiam : 

(a)    Similarity 
of  crystalline 
form. 

calculated. 


Recognition  of  the  existence  of  isomorphism. 

It  is  here  that  the  great  practical  diflficulty  comes  in.  What 
are  the  criteria  that  are  applied,  and  how  &r  is  the 
evidence  obtained  conclusive  ? 

(a)    Great  similarity  of  crystalline  form. 

The  experimental  data  are  those  of  the  ciystal 
angles  from  which  the  crystallographic  constants  are 
The  necessary  measurements  are  made  by  the  in- 
strument termed  the  "reflecting  goniometer,"  the  principle  of 
which  we  owe  to  Wollaston*. 

The  advisability,  or  rather  necessity  of  speaking  of  "  similarity," 
and  not  "  identity,"  of  form  should  be  evident  from  what  has  been 
said  on  this  point  before  (p.  413).  Moreover  Mitscherlich  had 
already  observed  and  pointed  out  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
deviations  from  identity  varied.  He  had  found  that  whilst  the 
characteristic  angles  of  the  acid  ammonium  phosphate  and  arsenate 
were  almost  identical  (89°  35'  and  89°  34'),  the  diflferences  in  the 
neutral  salts,  i.e.  in  the  oblique  (NH4)j  HPO4  and  (NH4),  HABO4, 
amounted  to  more  than  a_  whole  degree  (85°  54'  and  84**  SC). 
Similarly  in  the  class  of  rhombohedral  carbonates  {ante,  p.  413) 
the  difference  of  2°  35'  between  the  characteristic  angles  of  calcite 
(105°  5')  and  smithsonite  (107°  40')  is  of  another  order  of  magnitude 
than  20',  the  difference  between  chalybite  (107°  0')  and  magnesite 
(107°  20'). 

All  other  classes  of  isomorphous  substances  exhibit  similar 

variations  in  the  differences  between  their 
crystallographic  constants.  The  following  data 
refer  to  the  class  of  sulphates  termed  vitriols, 
which  crystallise  in  the  rhombic  system  (fig.  80) 
and  have  the  general  formula  X"  SO4 .  7H,0. 

Inclination  of  the  rhombic  prism' pip  : 

MgS04.7H,0 89°  26' 

NiS04.7H,0 88°  56' 

ZnS04.7H,0., 88°  53'. 

Fig.  80. 

^  Lewis,  Crytiallography^  chap,   xx.,  p.   589;   Miers,  Mineralogy ^  chap,  it., 
p.  99. 

'  These  orystals  belong  to  that  sub-olass  of  the  rhombic  system  which  poss 
three  diad  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  but  has  no  plane  of  symmetiy. 


p' 
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Therefore  the  question  arises,  what  is  to  con- 
concerning^  stitute  "similarity/'  what  amount  of  difference  is  to 
amount  ^^^^-  be  Considered  as  still  compatible  with  the  existence 
differences  of  similarity  ?     The  arbitrary  and  fluctuating  iude- 

with  existence     mcut  of  the  individual  is  appealed  to,  with  the  result 
phism"*^'  ^^^^  similarity  of  form  cannot  by  itself  determine 

isomorphism. 

(6)    Analogous  composition. 

Mitscherlich  had  made  this  a  requirement  for  the  existence  of 
isomorphism.     His  own  formulation  of  the  law  of  isomorphism 

restricts  its  scope  to  "an  equal  number  of  atoms 
comirairition."'     United  in  the  same  manner,"  and  he  had  selected 

the  phosphates  and  arsenates  for  investigation  be- 
cause of  the  undoubted  analogy  of  composition  established  for 
these  salts  by  Berzelius.  Chemical  analogy,  i,e.  similarity  of 
properties,  is  implicitly  assumed.  But  here  again  the  interpretation 
of  "analogous"  is  arbitrary,  and  hence  variable.  Whilst  some 
authorities  demand  of  isomorphous  substances  that  atoms  should 
be  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  others  of  the  same  valency  and 
of  chemical  similarity,  such  as  is  the  case  in 


Cerussite       PbC08\  Chloanthite  NiAsj' 

Witherite     BaCO,  |  Smaltite        CoAs, 

Strontianite  SrCOg ' 


cubic 


Aragonite     CaCO, 

others  give  a  less  strict  interpretation,  and  will  accept  substances 
as  isomorphous  in  which  Pb  is  replaced  by  Aga,  K  by  NH4,  such 
as  is  the  case  in 

Galena        PbS|  octahedra         Sylvin  KCl      ] 

Argentite  AgjSj  and  cubes         Salammoniac    NH4CI  [ 

Potass,  cyanide  KCN    J 

(c)     Complete  miscibility. 

Mitscherlich  says:  "Whilst  substances  of  dififerent  cry- 
{c}  Complete  stalline  form  cannot  combine  otherwise  than  in  fixed  ratios, 
miscibility.  substances    of  the    same  crystalline    form   can    crystallise 

together  in  all  ratios,'' 


1 
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and  he  points  out  that  this  power  of  continuous  replacement  of 
one  of  the  members  of  a  class  by  another  is  possessed  by  the 
group  of  rhombohedral  carbonates,  which  he  therefore  considered 
isomorphous.  in  spite  of  the  differences  in  the  rhombohedral 
angles. 

Extensive  recent  research  has  however  shown  that  the  property 
of  forming  mixed  crystals  is  possessed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 

by  almost  all  substances,  whether  they  have  the 
formrng^mixed  samc  Crystalline  form  or  not^  but  that  this  power 
restricted  "to  increascs  with  the  similarity  of  the  substances  in- 
isomorphous  volved  and  reaches  its  highest  degree,  which  is  com- 
plete miscibility,  when  the  atoms  substituting  one 
another  are  those  of  chemically  similar  elements  and  when  the 
compounds  are  crystallographically  very  similar.  Thus  octahedral 
salammoniac  forms  perfectly  homogeneous  coloured  mixed  crystals 
with  a  number  of  chlorides  such  as  FeClj,  FeCU,  MnCl«,  etc.  with 
which  it  is  not  isomorphous,  but  the  amount  of  these  other 
chlorides  taken  up  by  the  NH4CI  is  always  small. 

Here,  again,  we  deal  with  a  property  which  is  a  matter  of 
degree  and  which  without  the  consideration  of  concomitant 
phenomena  cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  return  to  this  point  and  to  consider  further  the  phenomena  of 
complete  and  partial  miscibility  of  isomorphous  crystals. 

In  crystalline  minerals  which  are  rarely  pure  specimens  of  one 
compound,  the   substitution  of  one   element   by   an   equivalent 

amount  of  another  occurs  in  varying  degrees  and 
caicuution  must  be  represented  in  the  formula  assigned, 

mincniii  *  ^^  Thus  (Fc,  Mu)  COj  is  the  formula  most  commonly 

mo^^housmix'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  rhombohedral  carbonate  containing 
turci.  both  iron  and  manganese,  and  in  which  the  relative 

amounts  of  these  two  metals  might  vary  fix>m 
Fe  =  48-2  7^  and  Mn  =  0  to  Fe  =  0  and  Mn  =  47-8  7^.  Another, 
but  less  common  mode  of  representation  is  a?  FeCOs  +  yMnCO,. 
Both  formulae  are  arrived  at  in  the  following  way  by  calculation 
from  analysis  which  in  a  special  instance  yielded  the  numbers 
given  below: 

^  It  is  a  case  of  the  formation  of  tolid  solutions ,  i.e.  of  *'  solid  homogeneous 
mixtures  of  several  substances,  the  relative  quantities  of  which  can  vary  withoot 
loss  of  the  homogeneity."    Such  solid  solutions  can  be  amorphous  or  crystalline. 


J 
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T?  r\        oao^  36*^1      36-^1       KIT 

F^O-    36«1 ^^  =  -^=-511 

+    I  -867 

MnO=  2531 ^:^  =  %^1  ^ '356^ 

MnO        71 

CO,  -  38-35 ??:?^  =  ^®^=.871 

! CO         44 

(Fe.Mn)CO,  =100-47 

.'.  Equivalents  basic  oxide  :  equivalents  acidic  oxide  =  '867  :  '871 

=  1:1. 
.-.  Formula  is  X'V .  CO,  =  Z"CO,  where  X"  =  Fe  or  Mn 
and  in  the  formula  itFeCOs  +  yMnCOj  the  ratio  a; :  y  is  given  by : 

a::y  =  -511:-356 
=  59     :41^ 
(d)    Isomorphous  overgrowth. 

Kopp,  in  an  address  to  the  German  Chemical  Society  given  in 

1879,  on  the  subject  of  the  application  of  isomorphism 

(<0  isomor-         to  atomic  weiffht  determinations,  puts  at  the  outset 

phous  over-  o  .  '  ^ 

prowth.  the    momentous   question:    What    compounds    are 

isomorphous  ? 
On  grounds  such  as  those  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  he 
decides  that  the  required  answer  cannot  be  obtained  by  making 
equal  (or  approximately  equal)  crystalline  form  and  analogous 
composition  the  only  requirements.  He  seeks  for  some  property 
which  it  is  possible  "  to  establish  quite  objectively,"  and  believes 
he  has  found  it  by  "  designating  as  isomorphous,  substances  which 
have  the  same  crystallising  power,  so  that  they  can  one  in  the 
place  of  the  other  contribute  in  the  same  manner  to  the  formation 
of  a  crystal."  This  power  is  manifested  by  the  formation  of  mixed 
crystals  and  by  isomorphous  overgrowth,  Kopp  then  proceeds  to 
discuss  at  length  isomorphous  overgrowth,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  addition  made  ,by  him  to  Mitscherlich's  original  three 
criteria  for  the  existence  of  isomorphism.  The  well-known  case  of 
the  continuation  in  growth  of  a  colourless  crystal  of  aluminium 
alum  when  placed  in  a  solution  of  violet  chromium  alum  is  quoted, 
and  other  cases  are  added  in  which  a  crystal  maintaining  its 
original   form   continues   to  grow  when  placed  in  a  solution  of 

^  Boflooe  and  Scborlemmer,  Treatite  on  ChemUtryy  i.,  1894  (pp.  868  et  seq,). 
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a  different  coloured  isomorphous  substance.     Tetragonal  colourless 
ZnSOi .  6H2O  can  be  coated  with  the  green  NiS04  •  BH^O ;  pale 

amethyst  coloured  triclinic  MnS04.5H,0  can  be 
isomorphoui        surroundcd  by  a  layer  of  blue  CUSO4 .  5H,0,  eta 

tc»t-  feet  that : 

"  If  we  consider  as  isomorphous,  substances  which  are  capable  of  forming 
mixed  crystals  and  of  overgrowing  one  another,  we  can  detect  the  ezistenoe 
of  isomorphism  without  knowing  any  particulars  about  the  crystalline  form, 
or  about  the  composition  of  the  substances  considered.'' 

But  the  &.ct  that  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which  a  substance 
whilst  maintaining  its  original  form  continues  to  increase  in  size 

by  the  superposition  of  a  layer  of  a  substance 
ivt^wmrST*  undoubtedly  not  isomorphous  with  the  nucleus, — 
notreBtrictedto  e,g,  rhombic  pseudo-hexagonal  BL4SO4  can  be  coated 
■ubstances.  with  a  layer  of  hexagonal  NaES04 — deprives  this 

method  also  of  strict  general  validity. 

.      ,     .       .  ,       ,  ,  /.      molecular  weififht\ 

Analogies  m   molecular  volume     i.e. .^ ^r —  ) ,    m 

°  \         specific  gravity   / 

cleavage,  in  etching  figures,  have  also  been  used  as  indications  of 

the  existence  of  isomorphism,  but  the  results  have  not  been  such 

as  to  much  advance  the  subject. 

It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that  none  of  the  properties 
dealt  with  so  fej  supply  definite,  conclusive  criteria  for  the 
recognition  of  isomorphism,  and  that  generally  recourse  must  be 
had  to  summation  and  subsequent  evaluation  of  evidence  derived 
from  as  many  different  sources  as  possible. 

But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  "  purely  objective  test "  demanded 
by  Kopp  had  at  last  been  supplied  theoretically  for  all,  practically 
for  a  certain  number  of  cases. 

{e)     Proportionality  between  the  composition  and  the  pro- 
perties of  mixed  crystals. 

Retgers,  fi:om  general  theoretical  considerations  and  extensive 

experimental  investigations,  has  supplied  a  firm  basis 

between*com-     for  the  recognition  of  isomorphism'.     Of  the  criteria 

properties  *"o1     ^^i^hcrto  applied,   the   two  ^first,  le.  similarity  (or 

Isomorphous        agreement)  in  crystalline  form  and  chemical  com- 
mixed crystals.  .  .        -         ,    "^  . 

position,  he  rejects  as  madequate. 


1S89 


1  "Das  spezifische  Gewicht  iaomorpher  Mischungen,"  Z9,  Phys,  Chem,,  Leipsig,  3, 
9  (p.  497) ;  "  Zur  Kenntnig  des  IsomorphismuB,  i.—xn.,"  ibid,,  4—20, 1889->189e. 
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**The  process  hitherto  exclusively  used  for  the  recognition  of  isomorphism, 
wherein  the  only  thing  considered  is  the  similarity  in  form  of  the  pure 
aubstances,  cannot  lead  to  correct  and  suggestive  results." 

The  power  of  forming  mixed  crystals  is  what  he  considers  as 
all-important. 

'*  I  believe  that  the  essential  and  fundamental  condition  of  isomorphism 
is  to  be  found  in  the  capacity  which  two  substances  may  possess  of  forming 
mixed  crystals  in  any  ratio  whatever.     But  I  am  of  opinion  that  from  the 

practical  point  of  view  we  should  have  recourse  to  a  more 
Retfferaonne-  precise  criterion  than  that  of  mixed  crystallisation,  viz.  to 
Sig**  empirical  that  of  the  investigation  of  the  physical  properties  of  the 
law  connecting  mixed  series  obtained....  In  the  investigation  of  the  physical 
anT'properties  properties  of  isomorphous  mixtiu«s  the  following  points 
of  isomorphoui  must  be  considered :  Firstly^  we  must  find  the  law  connecting 
and^then"**^'-  *^®  chemical  comi>osition  and  the  physical  properties  of 
plying  it.  Undoubtedly  isomorphous  mixed  crystals,  and  secondly  we 

must  apply  the  law  thus  found  to  deciding  in  doubtful  cases 
whether  isomorphism  exists  or  not.*' 

The  law  required,  which  is  arrived  at  by  induction  fix)m  the 
results  of  his  own  investigations  and  from  those  of  others,  he 
formulates  thus: 

"  If  we  plot  the  percentages  of  one  constituent  of  the  different  mixtures 
as  abscissae,  and  the  corresponding  magnitudes  of  the  physical  properties  as 
ordinates,  these  different  points  lie  on  a  continuous  curve." 

The  expression  "physical  properties'*  is  taken  in  its  widest 
sense  including  geometrical  properties  (angles,  and  ratios  of  the 
crystallographic  axes),  optical  properties  (refractive  indices,  co- 
efficients of  dispersion),  specific  gravities,  thermal  properties, 
moduli  of  elasticity  and  electrical  conductivities. 

"  I  hold  that  we  can  attain  to  some  true  insight  into  the  often  complicated 
cases  of  isomorphism,  if  we  prepare  the  most  complete  possible  series  of 
mixed  crystals  and  investigate  it  chemically  and  physically.  Theoretically 
any  physical  property  is  available  for  the  physical  investigation... but  the 
most  suitable  will  be  a  property  which  appears  in  a  purely  additive  form, 
such  as  the  refractive  index,  specific  gravity,  optical  rotatory  power.  The 
relation,  which  may  often  be  a  very  complicated  one,  will  then  appear  clearly 
in  the  graphical  representation." 

The  following  may  serve  as  instances  of  the  results  of  such 
investigations : 

The  data  concerning  tlie  relation  between  the  composition  of 
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mixed  crystals  and  their  geometrical  properties  are  not  il^umerous, 

and  as  far  as  they  go  they  are  either  not  reliable  or 
Composition        contradictorv.     The  best  investitrated  case,  that  of 

and  geometri-  "^  i/.'-i  t         t*     \ 

cai  properties,     the  crystallographic  angle  of  mixed  crystals  of  the 

rhombic  sulphates  of  magnesium  and  zinc\  sbows 
the  progressive  change  accompanying  the  corresponding  changes  in 
composition;  but  the  differences  of  angle  are  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  beyond  the  limits  of  experimental  error.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  mixed  crystals  of  potassium  perchlorate  and  potassium 
permanganate'  the  crystallographic  constants  are  even  outside  the 
value  of  that  of  either  of  the  pure  substances. 


Relation  between  Composition  aiid  Oeomstricai  Properties  of 

Mixed  Crystals, 


Percentage  CJomposition  of  Mixed  Crystals 
arMg804 .  7HaO  +  (100  -  x)  Zn^O^ .  7HjO 

T 

Prism  angle  p  :  p' 
(fig.  80,  p.  426) 

X 

100-4? 

100 
78-88 
74-44 
62-70 
67-59 
42-80 
35-64 
18-11 
0 

0 

2112 
25-66 
37-30 
42-41 
57-20 
64-36 
81-89 
100 

89"  25' 
89"  17'  30" 
89"  16' 
89"  11' 
89"    8' 
89"    3' 30" 
89"    1' 
88"  54' 
88"  48' 

Percentage  Composition  of  Mixed  Crystals 
a;KC104  +  (100  -  x)  KMnO^ 

Prism  angle  p:|>' 
(fig.  79,  p.  419) 

X 

100- a: 

100 
99-69 
90-4 

82-8 
0 

0 

0-31 
9-6 
17-2 
100 
1 

76"   2' 

75"    2' 
75"  52' 
76"  11' 
77"   8* 

Parallelism,  between  the  composition  of  mixed  crystals  and  the 
values  of  the  various  optical  properties  has  been  established  in 
a  number  of  investigations. 

1  Dnfet,  Bull  Min,,  1,  1878  (pp.  68—61). 
>  Groth,  Poggend,  Annal,  188,  1868  (p.  192). 
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Dufet,  by  measurement  of  the   refiactive  indices   of  mixed 

.  crystals  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesium  and  zinc, 

and   optical        and   of  magnesium   and  nickel  respectively,  found 

propertie.,  ^j^^^ . 

'*  The  differences  between  the  refractive  indices  of  a  mixed  crystal  of  two 
isomorphoos  salts  and  those  of  the  components  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
number  of  the  equivalents  of  the  two  salts  contained  in  the  mixtures." 

Hence  the  curve  (fig.  81)  plotted  by  taking  the  molecular 
weights  as  abscissae,  and  the  refractive  indices  as  ordinates,  is 
a  straight  line. 


|'490O 

It  tor  NiS04. 7Rfi=*  1-4803 


fi  fOE  MffSOf.  7H^=  1-4554 


1-4500 


lB»NiS04.7H^a  0 

Fig.  81. 

Mixture  of  Magnesiam  Sulphate  and  Nickel  Sulphate. 

Retgers   has  made   extensive   investigations    of  the   relation 
between  the  specific  gravity  and  the  composition  of  mixed  crystals. 

"On  practical  grounds  the  specific  gravity  is  generally 
Composition         the  most  suitable  property  for  investigation." 

And     specific 

gravity.  These   researches  are  marked  by  extreme  care 

concerning  the  chemical  and  physical  purity  of  the 
specimens  investigated.     Microscopic  examination  was  resorted  to 

F.  28 


\ 
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in  order  to  ensure  that  the  specimen  selected  did  not  enclose 
mother  liquor  or  air  bubbles;  that  it  was  an  individual,  i,e,  one 
mixed  crystal,  and  not  an  aggregation  of  different  possibly  dis- 
similar units ;  that  it  was  not  a  twin  crystal ;  and  not  a  case  of 
isomorphous  overgrowth.     For  the  accurate  measurement  of  the 
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specific  gravity,  the  method  employed  was  that  of  suspension  in 
a  heavy  liquid  (methylene  iodide,  spec.  grav.  3'3,  suitably  diluted 
with  xylene,  spec.  grav.  '89).  Since  only  small  crystals  fulfil  the 
above  requirements  of  physical  and  chemical  purity,  the  substances 
investigated  had  to  be  so  chosen  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
chemically  analysed  by  accurate  and  speedily  executed  methods 
(NH4  determined  by  loss  of  weight  on  ignition,  Mn04  estimated 
volu  metrically  by  Fe",  etc.  etc.). 


Kfl,|P04.(KH4>U^0, 


0 
100 


100  wt  per  d  (NH4)H,P04 
0  wtporot  KHaP04 


Fig.  83. 


He  selects  for  graphic  representation  the  relation  between  the 
percentage  composition  and  the  specific  volume  (the 


Relation  be- 
tween percent- 
age composi- 
tion and 
specific  volume 
represented 
by  a  straight 
line. 


reciprocal    of  the   specific    gravity,  i.e.    spec.   vol. 

— ]     and  obtains  straight  lines  with  or 

spec,  grav./  ° 

without  breaks  (figs.  82,  83),  according  as  a  complete 
series  of  mixed  crystals  is  formed  or  not. 
The   two  phosphates   would   according   to   Mitscherlich's   re- 
quirements of  complete  miscibility  not  be  truly  isomorphous,  but 
to   Retgers   the   fact   that   the   two  portions   of  the   curve   are 
parts  of  the  same  straight  line  is  undoubted  proof  of  the  existence 


28—2 
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of  isomorphism  between  these  salts.  The  difference  in  this  respect 
between  his  view  and  that  of  Mitscherlich  is  set  forth  by  diagram- 
matic representation  (fig.  84)  of  a  hypothetical  case,  the  converse 
of  that  of  fig.  83,  in  which  the  miscibility  of  the  two  components 
shows  no  break,  but  where  the  physical  properties  are  not  a  con- 
tinuous fiinction  of  the  composition. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  as  formulated  by  Retgers 
is  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  law  according  to  which,  in 
isomorphous  mixtures,  there  is  proportionality  between  specific 
gravity  (or  specific  volume)  and  chemical  composition. 

Retgers  has  also  examined  microscopically  the  colour  obtained 
when  a  coloured  and  a  colourless  salt  crystallise  simultaneously^ 

and  he  found  that  if  the  salts  were  isomorphous,  e.g. 
an^SSroun"        ^^lO^  and  KMuO^,  crystals  of  all  depths  of  colour 

Were  obtained ;  sometimes  even  a  single  crystal  was 
of  different  colour  at  its  two  ends,  with  all  intermediate  shades 
between.  But  if  the  two  salts  were  not  isomorphous,  e,g,  KCi  and 
KMn04,  the  crystals  formed  showed  no  transition,  but  were  either 
colourless  or  dark  red. 

Retgers'  views  on  the  true  nature  of  isomorphism  find  a  good 
expression  in  the  generalisations : 

"  All  the  hitherto  better  investigated  physical  properties  of 
Uw^j'^^phywcai  isomorphouB  mixtures  are  of  piu-elj  additive  nature,  con- 
properties     of     tinuous  functions  of  the  percentage  composition."    (Brauns, 

mixed  crystals      Chemtsche  Mtnerologie.) 
are  continuous  ,  v      f 

functions      of  "  Two  substances  are  not  truly  isomorphous  except  when 

their  cbemical      the  physical  properties  of  their  mixed  crystals  are  continuous 
compost  on.         functions  of  their  chemical  composition."    (Retgers.) 

Whilst  recognising  the  enormous  advance  in  precision  that  we 
owe  to  Retgers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  method  is  of  very 
limited  applicability,  and  that  in  the  preponderating  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  physical  properties  of  mixed  crystals  cannot 
be  measured,  a  good  case  may  still  be  made  out  for  the  existence 
of  isomorphism,  if  the  substances  undoubtedly  exhibit  similarity 
of  crystalline  form,  and  analogy  of  chemical  composition,  and  if 
they  form  mixed  crystals. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  atomic  weight  determinations 
on  the  basis  of  isomorphism,  a  few  words  must  be  said  concerning 
the  type  of  cases  dealt  with,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
obtained. 
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3.  Applicahility  of  the  method. 

The  method  diflfers  from  that  based  on  Avogadro's  hjrpothesis 
in  not  taking  its  origin  from  d  priori  considerations  concerning 

the  nature  of  certain  conditions  of  matter ;  but  alike 
Types  of  cases  with  that  based  on  the  law  of  the  constant  atomic 
mic  weights  heat  Capacity  of  solids,  it  has  required  for  its  es- 
mfnedfrom ^"^  tablishment  the  knowledge  of  a  number  of  atomic 
isomorphism.       weights  obtained  by  other  methods;  and  in  every 

case  dealt  with,  knowledge  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
at  least  one  member  of  the  isomorphous  series  is  essential.  The 
method  is  therefore  only  available  in  conjunction  with  others. 
Its  applicability  is  restricted  to  crystalline  compounds  the  crystal- 
line form  and  chemical  composition  of  which  must  be  investigated. 
Study  of  the  forms  of  the  elements  themselves  is  of  no  more  avail 
than  is  that  of  their  vapour  densities  in  the  method  which  is  based 
on  Avogadro's  hypothesis  (ante,  pp.  356  et  seq,). 

4.  Accuracy  of  the  results. 

This  depends  solely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  analysis  of  the 
compound  containing  the  element  of  unknown  atomic  weight,  and 

on  that  of  the  antecedent  data,  i.e,  the  atomic 
Accuracy  of  weights  involved  in  the  required  calculations.  The 
values  found  values  SO  obtained  may  accordingly  directly  furnish 
i»omorphism?  the  standard  numbers  for  the  atomic  weights  in- 
vestigated, or  they  may  only  supply  the  data 
necessary  for  the  correct  atomistic  formulae  of  the  compounds  best 
suited  for  analysis,  that  is,  give  the  relation  between  the  equivalent 
and  the  atomic  weight.  Thus  Mitscherlich  determined  the  atomic 
weight  of  selenium  from  the  recognition  of  the  isomorphism  of 
selenates  and  sulphates  together  with  the  analysis  of  these  salts. 
He  obtained  the  value  79,  but  the  analyses  involved  cannot  lay 
claim  to  sufficient  accuracy,  and  they  are  rejected  by  Clarke  in  his 
compilation  of  the  data  available  for  calculating  the  atomic  weight 
of  selenium.  But  Mitscherlich's  proof  of  the  isomorphism  of 
selenic  and  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  the  determination  of  the 
relative  amounts  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  same  amount  of 
selenium  in  selenious  and  selenic  acid  respectively,  gave  SeO,  and 
SeOs  for  the  atomistic  constitution  of  these  two  bodies.     Ekman 
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and  Pettersson  found  that  in  5  experiments  a  total  of  99*4299  grams 
of  selenious  acid  yielded  on  reduction  by  sulphurous  acid  707841 
grams  of  selenium. 

.-.  SeO, :  Se  -  99-4299 :  70-7841 
(Se  +  32) :  Se  =  99-4299 :  70-7841. 

.-.  Se  =  79*07,  a  number  which  by  chance  is  practically  identical 
with  that  of  Mitscherlich. 

POLYMORPHISM. 

Hatty  held  that  every  definite  crystalline  form  is  characteristic 
of  only  one  substance  of  definite  chemical  composition,  and  con- 
versely, that  every  substance  of  definite  chemical 
tera"*"^poiy^     composition  can  occur  in  only  one  definite  crystalline 
morphism  "         form.    Under  the  name  of  isomorphism  are  comprised 

with  examples.  r       i  i  •      n      !•/*•  i 

all  those  cases  of  substances  chemically  different  but 
crystallographically  identical,  or  rather  very  similar,  which  con- 
stitute an  exception  to  the  first  part  of  the  above  generalisation; 
another  set  of  exceptions,  those  to  the  second  part  of  the 
generalisation,  are  the  phenomena  designated  by  the  name  of 
"  pol3nnorphism  "  (fi'om  ttoXiJ?  =*  many,  tiop^  =  form). 

Reference  has  already  been  made  {ante,  p.  409)  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  chemical  identity  of  rhombohedral  calcite  and 
rhombic  aragonite,  two  minerals  whose  chemical  composition  is 
CaCO,. 

Mitscherlich  in  his  1821  memoir  describes  the  occurrence  of 


Fig.  86. 

Calcite. 

/:/=  101*9'. 
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Fig.  86. 
Aragonite. 
a:6:c  =  0-623:l  : 0-721 
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Mitscherlich 
on  rhombic 
and  oblique 
•ulphur. 


NaH2P04.H20  in  two  rhombic  modifications  (ante,  p.  412),  and 
very  shortly  after,  in  1823,  he  was  able  to  give  an  accwint  of  his 
discovery  of  a  similar  occurrence  in  the  case  of  sulphur. 

'*  In  my  second  memoir  mention  is  made  of  an  observation  which  I  pub- 
lished not  without  great  misgiving,  but  which  was  so  well  established  hy 

experiment  that  I  saw  no  reason  to  account  for  it  by  possible 
personal  error.  This  fact,  that  a  substance  such  as,  for 
example,  the  biphospbate  of  soda,  assumes  two  different 
crystalline  forms,  had  not  been  observed  before  in  artificial 
compounds,  and  Haiiy  held  that  it  was  not  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  similar  facts  from  amongst  minerals.  But  nevertheless  we  know 
of  several  cases  confirmatory  of  such  an  occurrence,  only  that  unfortunately 
with  minerals  we  are  never  sure  of  dealing  with  compounds  free  from 
admixture,  and  that  when  a  mineral  has  been  found  in  two  crystalline  forms, 
it  has  always  been  possible  to  detect  some  traces  of  a  foreign  substance 
which  might  have  caused  the  difference  of  form^.  I  have  worked  at  this 
subject,  and  I  consider  it  now  as  established  that  a  substance,  simple  or 
compound,  can  assume  two  different  crystalline  forms.... I  will  here  choose 
for  description  sulphur,  which  being  an  element,  lends  itself  better  to  the 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  this  observation....!  have  procured  myself 
crystals  of  artificial  sulphur  by  different  methods,  by  the  evaporation  of 
carbon  bisulphide  in  which  a  quantity  of  sulphur  had  been  dissolved,  and 
also  by  the  fusion  and  subsequent  slow  cooling  of  sulphur.    The  naturally 


Fig.  87. 
Gtystals  of  Khombio  Sulphur. 


1  Haiiy  and  his  Bobool  attributed  the  rhombic  form  assumed  by  GaCO.  in 
ara^onite  to  the  presence  in  that  mineral  of  small  quantities  of  SrCOg,  which  as 
Btrontianite  cxystallises  in  the  rhombic  system. 
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occurring  crystals  of  sulphur  and  those  obtained  from  the  carbide  have  the 
same  crystalline  form  with  the  same  modifications  ;  but  this  form  is  difierent 
from  that  assumed  by  the  molten  sulphur.  On  fusing  native  sulphur, 
crystals  are  formed  which  are  identical  with  those  derived  from  the  fusion  of 
ordinary  sulphur.  The  primitive  form  of  the  crystals  of  natural  sulphur  and 
of  those  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  carbon  bisulphide  solution  is  aa 
octahedron^  with  rhombic  base....!  have  shown  that  the  angle  between  P 
and  F  is  84^58',  and  that  between  P  and  P'\  143*17'  (fig.  87).  The 
primitive  form  obtained  by  the  fusion  of  sulphur  is  an  oblique  prism  with 
rhombic  base,  in  which  the  angle  between  M'  and  M"  is  90'*  32',  and  that  -^ 
between  P  and  M,  85"  64'  (fig.  88)«." 


w> M 


Fig.  88. 
CrystalB  of  Oblique  Sulphur. 


Mitscherlich's  work  was  quickly  followed  by  the  discovery  of 
many  new  instances,  and  by  the  acceptcoice  of  many 
older  observations  of  polymorphism.  The  recognition 
of  the  chemical  identity  of  rutile  and  anatase,  the 
two  tetragonal  modifications  of  TiO„  dates  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


Polymorphiim 
found  to  be  a 
common  oc- 
currence. 


in  /Joi/  111 
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100 


110 


Fig.  89. 

Butile. 
a  :c  =  l:  0-6442. 


Fig.  90. 

Anatase. 

a  :c=l:  1-7771. 


Mitscherlich  in  the  above  quoted  memoir  refers  to  the  regular 
hemihedral  •p)rrites  and  the  rhombic  marcasite,  two  varieties  of 

^  See  footnote  2,  p.  411. 

The  two  planes  P*  are  those  at  the  back  of  the  orystal  corresponding  to  P  and  P. 
^  **  Sur  les  corps  qui  a£Fectent  deaz  formes  oristallines  diff^rentes,"  Ann,  Cktm, 
Phys,  Paris,  24.  1823  (p.  264). 
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FeS,.  Every  year  brought  additional  evidence  of  the  occurrence 
of  almost  all  chemical  substances — ^products  of  nature  and  products 
of  the  laboratory  alike — in  a  number  of  modifications,  only  one  of 
^w^hich  may  be  stable  under  ordinary  conditions,  special  conditions 
"being  required  to  reveal  directly  or  indirectly  the  existence  of  the 
other  unstable  modifications. 

0.  Lehmann*  has  considerably  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
existence,  the  conditions  of  formation,  and  the  change  into  one 

another  of  the  different  modifications  of  substances. 
microche"micaT  ^^  method  of  investigation  has  been  microchemical. 
method     di»-     The  microscopc  employed  was  fitted  with  arrangfe- 

coven      tetra-  xr  x^     «/  ^o 

morphism  of  mouts  for  bringing  the  slide  examined  to  any  desired 
nSnite!'*""  temperature,  and  was  provided  with  the  necessary 

contrivances  for  crystallographic  and  optical  exami- 
nation. To  quote  one  amongst  the  many  cases  investigated  by 
him,  we  may  take  that  of  ammonium  nitrate,  in  which  he  was 
Able  to  prove  that  this  substance  is  tetr amorphous,  that  at  tem- 
peratures below  SS""  it  exists  in  one  rhombic  modification,  and 
passes  at  that  temperature  with  a  volume  increase  of  '033  into 
another  rhombic  modification;  that  at  86°  this  second  rhombic 
form  passes  with  a  volume  decrease  of  '0143  into  a  rhombohedral 
form,  which  in  its  turn  at  125*'  changes  with  expansion  into 
a  cubic  modification.  And  he  showed  further  that  these  four 
modifications  can  be  changed  into  one  another  in  either  direction 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature. 

The  differences  exhibited  by  polymorphic  modifications  have 
been  studied  and  classified,  and  some  attempt  has  even  been  made 
to  trace  regularities  capable  of  leading  to  generalisations ;  but  the 
achievements  in  this  direction  are  as  yet  inconsiderable. 

R.  Brauns  in  his  Chemische  Mineralogie  (pp.  151  e^  seq,)  uses 
the  following  classification : 

1.     Differences  in  chemical  properties, 

of  the  differ-  Calcite  is  moro  readily  attacked  by  acids  than  is 

by*^"poiymo^      aragonite.     Diamond  is  practically  not  changed  by 
phous      sub-      oxidisine:  agents,  whilst  graphite  when  treated  with 

stances.  o      o  »  or 

1.  Chemical        a  mixturc  of  KClOs  and  KNO,  is  oxidised  to  an 
prope  les.  insoluble  yellow  crystalline  substance,  graphitic  acid 

1  Molekularphyiik,  Leipzig,  1888-9. 
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2.  Differences  in  physical  properties. 

The  specific  gravity  of  diamond  is  3*52,  that  of 
proi^rtici!*^        graphite  is  2*25;   calcite  has  a  specific  gravity  of 

2*72,  aragonite  of  2*9 ;  etc. 

Diamond  is  the  hardest,  graphite  one  of  the  softest  substances; 
aragonite  is  harder  than  calcite. 

The  optical  properties  vary  of  course  with  the  crystalline 
system  (ante,  p.  396),  but  differences  are  shown  in  the  same 
system,  e.g,  the  double  refraction  of  rutile  is  positive,  that  of 
anatase  negative'. 

Rhombic  sulphur  melts  at  114"5°,  monoclinic  at  120" ;  yellow 
phosphorus  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  red  variety. 

3.  Differences  in  crystalline  form. 

The    polymorphous    modifications    may  belong  to    diflFerent 

crystal  systems,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rhombohedial 

form.'^***  *"*     (calcite)  and  rhombic  (aragonite)  forms  of  CaCOs, 

the  rhombic  and  oblique  forms  of  sulphur,  etc.  Or 
they  may  belong  to  the  same  system,  but  have  different  crystal- 
lographic  constants ;  thus  in  the  case  of  rutile  and  anatase,  two 
varieties  of  TiOj,  although  the  system  and  the  symmetry  are  the 

^  The  refraction  of  light  is  the  most  important  of  the  directional  properties 
(antet  p.  S86)  which  difiFerentiate  the  crystallographio  systems.     Light  incident  on 
a  transparent  crystal  belonging  to  the  cubic  system  (e.g,  rock-salt  or  diamond)  is 
transmitted  in  the  same  manner  as  through  amorphous,  isotropic  glass.     In  the 
case  of  calcite,  quartz,  aragonite,  gypsum,  etc.,  the  process  is  different:   except 
along  certain  definite  directions,  an  incident  ray  is  always  resolved  into  two,  and 
these  crystals  are  said  to  be  doubly  refractive,  or  hirefringent.    All  crystals  except 
those  belonging  to  the  cubic  system  are  doubly  refractive.     In  calcite  and  quartz 
and  in  all  the  representatives  of  the  tetragonal,  hexagonal,  and  rhombohedxal 
systems  there  in  one  direction,  that  of  the  principal  axis  of  symmetry,  along  which 
light  is  transmitted  as  in  an  isotropic  medium,  t.^.  is  not  doubly  refracted,  and 
such  crystals  are  said  to  be  optically  unicLxial ;  in  aragonite,  gypsum,  and  in  all  the 
representatives  of  the  rhombic,  oblique  and  anorthic  systems  there  are  two  such 
directions,  and  such  crystals  are  said  to  be  optically  biaxial, — Moreover  comparative 
examination  of  the  two  rays  emerging  as  tiie  result  of  double  refraction  shows  that 
in  the  case  of  calcite  and  quartz  and  other  uniaxial  crystals,  whilst  one  of  the  rays 
called  the  ordinary  obeys  the  ordinary  law  of  refraction,  the  other  caUed  the 
extraordinary  is  bent  according  to  a  quite  different  law ;  but  that  in  the  case  of 
aragonite  and  gypsum  and  all  other  biaxial  crystals,  neither  ray  is  transmitted 
according  to  the  ordinary  law  of  refraction.    The  double  refraction  in  uniaxial 
crystals  is  called  positive,  when  as  in  quartz  and  rutile,  the  index  of  refraction  of 
the  extraordinary  ray  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  ;  or  negative  when  as  in 
calcite  and  anatase  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  ordinary  ray  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  extraordinary.    The  double  refraction  of  biaxial  crystals  is  also  classified 
into  positive  and  negative,  though,  with  neither  ray  ordinary,  the  criterion  of 
distinction  is  a  different  one. 
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same,  yet  the  planes  of  mtile  cannot  be  referred  to  the  crystallo- 
graphic  axes  of  anatase,  or  vice  versd. 

TiOs    (i)     Rutile,  tetragonal,  a  :  c  =  1 :  0*6442, 
(ii)    Anatase,       „  a :  c  =»  1 :  1*7771. 

And  similarly  for  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda  investigated  by 
Mi tscherlich  (anf«,  p.  412): 

NaH,P04 .  H,0     (i)     rhombic,  a  :  6  :  c  =  0  817  : 1 : 0-50, 

(ii)  „         a:b:c=^  0*934  : 1 :  0*957. 

4.  Differences  in  the  conditions  of  formation, 

Calcite  crystallises  from  cold  solutions,  aragonite  from  hot 
solutions. 

Monoclinic  sulphur  crystallises  from  fusion, 
of  formation.        rhombic  from  solution. 

It  has  been  stated  that  MgS04.7H20,  which 
separates  from  slightly  supersaturated  solutions  in  the  ordinary 
rhombic  form  (Epsom  salts),  crystallises  from  stronger  solutions  in 
an  oblique  form. 

The  nature  of  the  solvent,  and  the  presence  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in  the  solution,  are  also  of  influence  on  the  form  assumed 
by  the  crystallising  substances.  A  solution  of  CaCO,  in  water 
which  contains  carbonic  acid  and  sodium  or  potassium  silicate, 
deposits  calcite  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  substitution 
of  strontium  or  lead  carbonate  for  the  silicate  leads  to  the  formation 
of  aragonite. 

5.  Differences  in  the  range  of  stability,  and  in  t/ie  transforma- 
tion capacity. 

Rhombic  sulphur,  which  melts  at  114*5°,  is  stable 
stability.^*   °^     *^  Ordinary  temperatures,  and  when  heated  remains 

so  up  to  a  temperature  which  accurate  measurement 
by  different  methods  has  shown  to  be  955° ;  at  this  temperature, 
termed  the  transition  point,  the  rhombic  variety  is  transformed 
into  the  oblique,  which  is  stable  between  95*5°  and  its  melting 
point  120° ;  but  below  95*5°  oblique  sulphur  is  unstable,  and  at 
ordinary  temperatures  it  changes  spontaneously  to  the  rhombic 
variety.     Rhombic  aragonite,  when  heated  to  a  temperature  just 


1 
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below  that  at  which  decomposition  into  lime  and  carbonic  add 
begins  (about  SSO""),  is  transformed  into  rhombohedral  calcite,  but 
the  reverse  change  cannot  be  brought  about.  Diamond  heated  in 
the  electric  arc  is  changed  to  graphite,  but  the  artificial  production 
of  diamonds  from  graphite  has  not  been  realised.  The  two  varieties 
of  sulphur,  and  the  four  varieties  of  ammonium  nitrate  {ante,  p,  441) 
are  types  of  a  class  of  polymorphic  substances  which  have  a  definite 
transition  point,  and  for  which  the  change  of  one  variety  into  the 
other  is  reversible.  Such  substances  are  termed  enantiotropic 
(ivavTLo^  =  opposite,  rpoiro^  =  habit).  On  the  other  hand,  ara- 
gonite  and  calcite,  diamond  and  graphite,  are  said  to  be  monotropic, 
because  the  transformation  of  the  crystalline  forms  occurs  only  in 
one  direction,  i.e,  is  irreversible  ^ 

The  characteristic  diflferences  between  the  varieties  of  a  few 
polymorphic  substances  are  summarised  in  the  table  on  page  445. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  polymorphism ; 
in  accordance  with  the  view  held  at  present  of  the  molecular  and 

atomic  structure  of  matter,  it  may  be  due  to  dif- 
cause  of  poly-  fsreucos  in  (i)  the  complexity  of  the  constituent 
morphiam.  particlcs,  (ii)  the  arrangement  of  the  components  of 

each  such  particle. 

Hence,  using  Berzelius'  names  of  isomerism,  polymerism,  and 
metamerism  (post,  chap,  xviii),  and  distinguishing  between  two 
orders  of  magnitudes  of  the  constituent  particles,  viz.  (1)  chemical 
molecules,  (2)  clusters  or  aggregates  of  the  chemical  molecules,  the 
different  types  of  polymorphism  have  been  classified  and  explained 
under  the  names  of: 

(1)  chemical  isomerism,  comprising  (i)  chemical  polymerism, 
(ii)  chemical  metamerism.  '     *    * 

(2)  physical  isomerism,  comprising  (i)  physical  polymerism, 
(ii)  physical  metamerism. 

The  first  class  with  its  two  divisions  is  made  to  include 
polymorphic  substances  which  exhibit  specific  differences  in 
chemical  properties,  and  which  cannot  be  made  to  pass  from  one 
variety  into  another  by  changes  in  temperature  only. 

^  The  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  enantiotropy  and  monotropy  is  included 
in  the  scope  of  the  **  Phase  Bule«"  which  within  the  last  years  has  assumed  such 
enormous  importance  in  the  correlation  and  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of 
chemical  change ;  see  Findlay,  The  Phase  RuUj  1904,  pp.  31  et  $eq. 
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The  second  class  comprises  polymorphic  substances  which  do  not 
difiFer  in  chemical  properties  except  in  the  degree  to  which  these 
may  be  manifested,  and  which  are  monotropic  or  enantiotropic. 

But  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  whilst  we  cannot 
determine  the  molecular  weight  of  solids,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
conclusive  experimental  support  for  the  above  division,  and  the 
almost  completely  speculative  nature  of  the  whole  of  this  classi- 
fication must  not  be  lost  sight  of 


ISODIMORPHISM   (ISOPOLYMORPHISM). 

If  a  substance  A  occurs  in  the  two  modifications  a  and  ^\  and 
if  another  substance  B  occurs  in  the  forms  oi  and  ^,  and  if  a  is 

isomorphous  with  a\  and  if  ^  is  isomorphous  with  ff. 
Meaning  of        thcu  A  and  B  are  said  to  exhibit  isodimorphism. 
^mwpYdm^  CoAsj  occuTS  native  as  cubic  smaltite  and  as 

with  exam-        rhombic  saffloritc ;    NiAjs-  occurs  native  as  cubic 

pies.   Direct  ... 

evidence.  chloanthitc,  which  is  isomorphous  with  smaltite,  and 

as  rhombic  rammelsbergite  (white  nickel),  which  is 
isomorphous  with  safilorite.  Hence  the  diarsenides  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  are  isodimorphous. 

Native  tinstone,  cassiterite  SnOa  (p.  402),  is  isomorphous  with 
rutile,  one  of  the  quadratic  modifications  of  TiOa  (p-  440),  and  two 
varieties  of  artificial  SnOj^,  isomorphous  with  tetragonal  anatase 
and  rhombic  brookite  respectively,  are  said  to  have  been  prepared ; 
hence  the  dioxides  of  tin  and  titanium  are  isotrimorphous. 

Each  of  the  sulphates  XSO4 .  7H,0  (X  =  Mg,  Zn,  Ni,  Co,  Fe, 
Mn)  is  dimorphous,  occurring  in  a  rhombic  {ante,  p.  426)  and  in 
an  oblique  modification.  The  rhombic  crystals  of  all  these  salts 
form  one  isomorphous  series,  and  the  oblique  crystals  form  another 
such  series. 

But  the  number  of  cases   in   which   isodimorphism   can   be 

established  directly  by  the  actual  investigation  of 

denie* *^for  *the     ^^^  forms  a,  a',  ^,  ^',  is  vcry  small  in  comparison 

i!^"IJwr"  °^     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  cases  in  which  the  proof  is  an 
phiam.  indirect  one. 

^  "  SnOs  is  isotrimorphous  with  TiOj.  SnO^  crystallises  from  ftision  in  borax 
in  the  form  of  rutile,  from  fusion  in  phosphoric  acid  in  that  of  anatase.  Heating 
SnGl4  in  steam  gives  SnOg  in  the  form  of  brookite."  (Dammer,  Uandbueh  der 
anorganUehen  Chemie.) 
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"  If  a  certain  substance  A  exists  in  the  two  modifications  a  and  /9,  and  if 
a  is  found  to  be  isomorphous  with  a  second  substance  B^  and  if  the  two 
substances  form  mixed  crystals  of  the  form  0,  we  infer  that  the  second 
substance  B  can  exist  not  only  in  the  form  a,  but  also  in  the  form  0.  And  if 
this  second  modification  is  not  met  with  by  itself  in  well-defined  crystals,  we 
should,  arguing  by  analogy  from  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  substances 
in  stable  and  unstable  modifications,  consider  /3  a  labile  modification  of  B. 
Thus  the  first  instance  of  isodimorphism,  that  of  CaCOg  and  PbCO,,  had  been 
deduced  by  Johnson  from  the  existence  of  plumhocalcite  (CaPb)  CO3 ;  pure 
rhombohedral  PbCOj  was  not  known  then,  and  has  not  been  met  with  yet." 
(Anruni,  PkyMcUuche  Ckemie  der  Cryatalley  p.  164.) 

y  calcite    -< — rhombohedral — ►pluxnbocsdcite\ 

CaCO^  )PbCO, 

^aragonite-^ —     rhombic     — ►     cemssite     ^ 

The  legitimacy  of  speculations  concerning  the  members  of  an 
isodimorphous  series,  the  existence  of  which  is  primarily  inferred 

only  indirectly,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case* : 
e^t^nce*  of  The  woU-known  and  long  established  fact  that  whilst 
ISriTa**"  °5  oblique  orthoclase  EAlSisOs  ofken  contains  sodium, 
posed  iaodi-        anorthic  albite  NaAlSisOg  often  contains  potassium, 

was  in  1874  declared  by  Groth  to  be  a  case  of 
isodimorphism,  and  the  probable  existence  of  the  two  pure  modi- 
fications, viz.  oblique  NaAlSi^Og  and  anorthic  KAlSijOg,  was 
inferred.  This  prediction  was  partially  verified  two  years  later  by 
the  discovery  of  microcline,  an  anorthic  form  of  KAlSijOg. 

Betgers  has  contributed  more  than  anyone  else  to  the  discovery 
of  such  "  cryptic  "  isodimorphism  ;  in  the  application  of  his  law  of 

direct  proportionality  between  the  physical  proper- 
morphism  dis-  tics  and  the  compositioh  of  mixed  crystals  he  found 
applfcation^f  ^^  admirable  means  for  identifying  cases  of  isodi- 
Retgers'  law.       morphism,  and  for  differentiating  them  from  pure 

^  See  also  Miers,  Mineralogy ^  p.  228,  or  Boscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  Treatise  on 
Chemistry,  1894,  i.,  p.  870,  for  an  accoani  of  the  successive  stages  in  the  discovery 
of  all  the  members  of  the  isodimorphoas  series  A83O3  and  Sb^Oj. 

arsenic  bloom  or  arsenolite;  cubic,  crystal- 
lises in  octahedra ;  easily  produced  artificially 
'from  hot  aqueous  solutions,  etc. 


(a  AsaOg  ... 
valentinite;  rhombic, 
/3'SbaO,... 


a:  b  :c  =  0-3869:l  :  0-371 ; 
,  easily  produced  artificially  by  8ublimation,etc. 

crystals    found    in    cobalt    ore    furnaces; 
rhombic  according  to  Groth, 

a:b  :c  =  0-3768: 1:0-36. 

Discovered  in  1851 a'  SbjO,  ...  senarmontite\  cubic,  crystaUises in  octahedra. 


Found  by  Woehler  in 
1832 


/3  A83O,... 
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isomorphism,  or  from  the  formation  of  double  salts.  This  last 
phenomenon  is  characterised,  on  the  chemical  side,  by  the 
fact  that  the  values  for  x  and  y  in  the  formula  xA  +  yB  for 
the  composition  of  the  mixed  crystals  are  fixed  simple  whole 
numbers ;  on  the  physical  side  by  the  fact  that  the  properties  of 
the  double  salt  are  not  the  mean  of  those  of  its  constituents  A 

and  B,  and  may  even  be  outside  these  values  ^  The 
twccn*'*doubic  difiFcrence  between  a  double  salt  and  a  mixed  crystal 
salts  and  mix-     jg  ^\^q  same  as  that  between  a  chemical  combination 

ed  crystals. 

and  a  mixture. 
Retgers'  investigation  of  the  mixed  crystals  of  the  vitriols  of 
magnesium  and  of  iron  is  typical  of  the  method  he  followed. 

**  It  is  known  that  MgS04 .  THjO  crystallises  in  the  rhombic,  and 
FeSO^ .  THjO  in  the  oblique  system  ;  all  the  same  these  salts  form  mixed 

crystals,  which  are  rhombic  if  rich  in  magnesium,  oblique  if 
isodimor-  rich  in  iron.*' 

phism  of 

Mgso* .  7H,o  Is  this  a  case  of  a  mixture  between  oblique  and 

Feso^ .  7H,o.      rhombic  crystals  in  which  the  form  is  that  of  the 

predominant  constituent,  or  is  it  a  case  of  isodi- 
morphism  according  to  which  each  of  the  salts  exists  in  two 
modifications,  one  stable,  one  unstable  ? 

"The  latter  view  is  made  very  probable  by  the  artificial  production  of 
oblique  Epsom  salts,  and  by  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  tauriscite,  a 
rhombic  modification  of  iron  vitriol.  But  this  does  not  yet  supply  a  direct 
proof  for  the  absence  of  oblique  iron  vitriol  in  the  rhombic  mixed  crystals. 

I  have  attempted  to  solve  this  problem  by  an  investigation  of  the  specific 
gravity,  and  my  argument  has  run  thus :  If  the  mixed  crystals  are  aggr^;ates 
of  rhombic  Epsom  salts  and  oblique  iron  vitriol  there  must  be  strict 
proportionality  between  specific  gravity  and  chemical  composition  throughout 
the  whole  series,  because  it  would  simply  be  a  case  of  direct  isomorphism ; 
but  if  isodimorphism  exists  it  will  most  probably  show  itself  by  the  absence 
of  such  proportionality,  since  the  two  modifications  of  the  same  salt  will  not 
have  the  same  specific  gravity.... If  the  results  are  represented  graphically 
by  making  the  i)ercentage  weight  of  MgSO^ .  7H.fi  the  abscissae,  and  the 
corresponding  specific  volumes  of  the  mixed  crystals  the  ordinate8...it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  observations  arrange  themselves  in  two  straight  lines. 
Thereby  is  supplied  a  most  rigorous  proof  for  the  occurrence  of  isodimorphism 
and  for  the  existence  of  the  labile  modifications  in  the  mixed  ciystals." 

1  Thus: 

Crystalline  form  Sp^.e»  Grav. 

KCl Colourless  transparent  cubes 1*989 

CuClo.  2H2O Green  rhombic  prisms    2*890 

CQCl2.2kGl.2H3O Blue  tetragonal  plates    2*41 


J 
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Inspection  of  fig.  91  shows  that  there  is  a  break  in  the  series 
of  the  mixed  crystals.  The  values  for  the  specific  volumes  of  the 
labile  modifications  of  the  two  salts,  i,e.  '5914  for  MgS04.7H20  and 
*6333  for  FeS04.7HaO,  are  of  course  the  result  not  of  direct 
observation  but  of  extrapolation. 


Bp«MS.  VOL 


MgS04+7aq.  FeS04+7«q.  ^j^  0-8963 


lloo    to       20sl>io906O708O9OIOOWt  pWCt  Hg804.7KX) 

i|oo  90    89    70     60    60     40     ao     20    10     o    wt  per  ot  FeS04.7H,"o 

Fig.  91. 
Mixture  of  Magnesiam  Sulphate  and  Ferrons  Sulphate. 

Fig.  92  represents  the  results  of  Retgers'  investigations  of  the 
relations  between  NaNOg  and  AgNOs,  which  are  recognised  as 

another  case  of  isodimorphism.     NaNO,  is  rhombo- 
phitin^^of  hedral  and  has  the  specific  gravity  2*265 ;  AgNO,  is 

AeNo'  *"**         rhombic  and  has  the  specific  gravity  435. 

Mixed  crystals  were  obtained  which  were  rhom- 
bohedral ;  these  contained  firom  0  to  52  per  cent,  of  AgNOs  and 
gave  for  the  curve  representing  the  relation  between  specific 
volume  and  percentage  composition  a  straight  line.  If  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  AgNOs  present  in  these  rhombohedral  crystals  is 
calculated^  on  the   supposition   of  the  additive   nature   of  this 

*  Specifio  volume  = r^ r—  =  volume  occupied  by  unit  weight. 

*^  specific  gravity  r        j  -o 

Specific  volume  of  mixed  crystals      AB=v 
„        „         ,,    component  crystals  i4  =  V| 
yy        ff        „    component  crystals  B=t;g, 
100  parts  by  weight  of  AB  contain  a  of  A  and  (100  -  a)  of  B, 

Then  on  the  supposition  that  for  mixtures  specific  volume  is  a  strictly  additive 
property  (ante,  pp.  431,  435) 

lOOr  =  avj  +  (100  -  a)  rj» 
and  since  v,  v^  and  a  can  all  be  determined  directly  by  experiment,  v^  can  be 
calculated. 

F.  29 
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property,  the  value  obtained  is  419,  thus  pointing  to  the  existence 
in  the  mixed  crystals  of  a  labile  rhombohedral  AgNOs-  Besides 
these  rhombohedral  crjnstals  he  obtained  also  some  crystals  veiy 
rich  in  AgNOj  (99  to  100  '/o)  and  showing  the  ordinary  rhombic 
form  of  AgNOj. 


voL 


A«NOa,  NaXOs 


^0-2299=  ,4= 


10       20       30       40       SO      eo       70       80      90      lOO  Wt  per  Ct  AffNO 
.00      90       80      TQ        60       60      40       30       20       .0        O     ^t^^N^^^ 

Fig.  92. 
Mixture  of  Sodium  Nitrate  and  Silver  Nitrate. 


The  relations  of  KNO,  and  AgNOs  represented  in  fig.  93  are 
more   complicated  because  of  the  formation  of  the  double  salt 

KAgNjOg.     Three   distinct   types  of  crystals  were 
obtained : 


iBodimor- 
phism     of 
KNO,  and 
AgNO,  and 
double  salt 
KAgN.Oe. 


(i)  Rhombic  crystals  of  the  form  of  KNOt 
(a :  6 :  c  =  0591 : 1 :  0*701)  probably  containing  a  small 
amount  of  AgNOj. 


(ii)     Oblique  crystals  of  the  double  salt  KAgN^Oe. 


J 


J 
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(iii)     Rhombic  crystals  of  the  form  of  AgNOj 

(a:&:c  =  0-943: 1:1-3697)1, 
probably  containing  a  little  KNOj, 


qiec  voL 


A«N0t.  KNO, 


0*4742 


t007oWt.  per  ct.  AgNO, 
07o  wt.  per  ot  KNOa 


Fig.  93. 
Mixtnre  of  Potassitun  Nitrate  and  Silver  Nitrate. 


The  above  are  but  two  instances  of  the  investigations  which 
comprised  the  nitrates  and  the  chlorates  of  all  the  alkali  metals 
and  of  silver,  and  which  led  Retgers  to  the  expression  of  the 
following  views: 

"We  should  never  forget  that  the  number  of  the  possible  modifications 
of  a  salt  is  probably  very  large.. ..The  occurrence  of  pol3rmorphism  is  by  no 

means  restricted  to  a  few  substances  such  as  calcite  and 
aragonite,  rhombic  and  oblique  sulphur,  cases  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  text-books  as  exceptional  phenomena ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  common,  almost  without  exception,  to  all 
solids.... And  amongst  these  many  forms  there  would  certainly 
be  some  which  are  isomorphous  with  one  another.... It  is 
therefore  my  opinion  that  amongst  chemical  combinations 
only  few  directly  isomorphous  series  exist,  but  that  the  number  of  isodi- 
morphous  series  is  very  large.... The  part  of  direct  isomorphism  seems  to  me 
about  played  out,  at  least  as  far  as  its  utility  in  chemistry  goes ;  but  I  hold 
that  isodimorphism,  as  opposed  to  direct  isomorphism,  has  a  great  future 
before  it. 

Comparison  of  the  forms  of  the  rhombohedra  of  NaNOj  and  of  the 
rhombic  plates  of  AgNOg  would,  supposing*  the  composition  of  the  two 


Retgers  on  the 
relative       im- 
portance  of 
isomorphism 
and  ieodimor- 
phitm. 


1  Betgers  uses  these  constants  in  preference  to  0*5302 : 1 :  0*7263,  for  which 
4*sa,  a=e,  and  &=25. 
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BubstanceB  unknown,  never  lead  to  the  inference  of  analc^oufi  chemical 
constitution.  But  this  analogy  is  made  evident  by  a  simple  experiment  whidi 
shows  the  capacity  of  the  NaNO,  to  unite  intimately  with  AgNO,  forming 
absolutely  homogeneous  rhombohedra ;  the  same  holds  for  the  cubes  of 
NaClOg  and  the  tetragonal  prisms  of  AgClO,  ;  and  finally,  if  we  demonstrate 
by  a  simple  experiment  the  formation  of  mixed  crystals  of  NaNO,  and 
NaClOg,  we  shall  have  proved  with  sufficient  certainty  the  similarity  of 
composition  of  these  four  substances,  to  all  of  which  belongs  the  similar 
formula  RQO3. 

We  know  what  great  importance  Berzelius  attached  to  the  original 
conception  of  direct  isomorphism  in  its  application  to  the  determination  of 
atomic  weights,  of  the  valencies  of  new  elements,  and  of  the  formulae 
of  new  compounds.  Now  after  70  years  of  crystallographic  investigation  we 
realise  how  limited  the  applicability  of  this  principle  really  is.  But  when 
expanded  into  the  conception  of  isodimorphism,  a  wide  field  for  fruitful 
research  is  opened  out.... 

The  quite  unexpected  discovery  of  the  isodimorphism  of  the  chlorates 
and  the  nitrates  leads  at  once  to  the  chemically  important  conclusion  that 
chloric  acid  and  nitric  acid  ai*e  analogous  acids,  and  that  chlorine  and 
nitrogen  occur  in  them  as  pentavalent  elements.... If  silver  happened  to  be 
an  unknown  metal,  the  formation  of  mixed  crystals  with  the  greater  number 
of  sodium  salts  (the  chlorate  cubes  and  the  nitrate  rhombohedra)  would  at 
once  supply  the  proof  that  we  were  dealing  with  a  monovalent  metal, 
belonging  to  the  group  of  the  alkalis.  The  discussion  as  to  whether  beiyllium 
is  divalent  or  trivalent  had  lasted  for  several  years,  when  Nilson  and 
Pettersson's  decisive  determination  of  the  vapour  density  of  beryllium 
chloride  settled  the  matter  in  favour  of  the  view  of  its  divalency.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  beryllium  exhibits  in  most  of  its  salts  difierences  from  the 
metals  of  the  zinc  group,  it  is  probable  that  simply  allowing  them  to 
crystallise  together  would  have  demonstrated  the  isodimorphism  of  the  Be 
and  Zn  salts  and  hence  also  the  equal  valency  of  the  two  metals.  Direct 
isomorphism  is  in  this  case  of  no  use  whatever,  because  it  is  not  manifested 
in  any  one  instance.'' 

In  the  study  of  the  relations  between  crystalline  form  and 
chemical  composition  attention  is  now  also  being  devoted  to  a  set 

of  phenomena  which  in  1870  Groth  named  morpho- 
Meaning  of        tvopy    (from    fiop<f>ri  -  form,   and    tootto^  =  habit). 

term  *  Mor-  mi_  ii*  ^  •! 

photropy,"  The  term  is  used  to  designate  the  particular  change 

wit^  exam-  ^^  crystalline  form  produced  either  by  the  replace- 
ment of  one  element  or  radicle  by  another,  or  by  the 
addition  of  an  element  or  radicle. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  cases 
dealt  with  in  this  branch  of  the  subject: 

The  substitution  of  (OH)',  or  (NO^)',  or  (NH.)',  for  H  in 
rhombic  benzol  gives  substances  which  are  themselves  rhombic, 


J 
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but  have  different  axial  ratios ;  the  substitution  of  CI'  or  Br'  for 
hydrogen  produces  a  greater  effect,  the  resulting  substitution 
products  crystallising  in  a  system  of  lower  symmetry,  the  oblique. 

C«H«  rhombic,  a :  6 :  c  =  0*891 : 1 : 0-799 

C«H4(0H),    rhombic,  a : ft : c  =  0-910 : 1 : 0-540 

C,H, (OH) (NO,)a rhombic,  a:b:c^ 0'933 : 1 : 0-753 

C«H4C1,  oblique 

QH3r  (OH)  (NO,),  . .  .obUque. 

*'The  ultimate  object  of  such  investigations  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
derivation  of  the  crystalline  form  of  a  substance  from  its  chemical  com- 
position."   (Arzruni.) 

But  this  after  all  is  only  what  has  been  the  ultimate  object  in 
any  class  of  investigation  concerning  the  relation  between  crystal- 
line form  and  chemical  composition. 

It  must  now  be  considered  as  established  that  the  most 
accurate  measurements  of  the  chemically  pure  crystals  of  any  one 

definite  substance  would  give  absolutely  constant 
General    re-       values  characteristic  of  that  substance  only;  that 

suits  establish-        ^,  -,  ,  „  .       i       •  i_ 

ed  for  the  re-  the  correspoudmg  values  for  a  truly  isomorphous 
^lystaufnr**"  substaucc  {i.e.  one  characterised  by  the  power  of 
form  and  formine  with  the  first  mixed  crystals,  the  properties 

chemical  com-  -,.,  ii«'ii  n      ^  *-^ 

position.  of  which  are  additively  those  of  the  components) 

will  be  more  or  less  similar,  but  not  identical; 
and  that  the  diflferences  in  the  values  of  the  crystallographic 
constants  are  functions  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  substituting 
isomorphous  elements.  And  on  the  other  hand  we  have  come  to 
believe  that  when  the  crystalline  form  of  substances  of  the  same 
percentage  composition  is  different,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
identical  substances  but  with  isomeric  modifications.  "No  sub- 
stance possesses  more  than  one  crystalline  form."     (Lehmann.) 

Thus  it  might  seem  as  if  the  work  of  a  century  had  only 
resulted  in  a  return  to  Hatiy's  original  viewa  But  this  is  only 
apparent ;  the  present  position  marks,  not  a  return  to  truth  after 
a  long  lapse  into  error,  but  a  great  advance,  far  distant  though  we 
are  fi-om  the  goal  set  by  Mitscherlich  when  he  wrote  in  1830 
concerning : 

^*...the  solution  of  an  important  problem... how  to  calculate  from  the 
form  of  two  components  the  form  of  the  resulting  compound." 


^ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MENDELEEFF  AND  THE  PERIODIC  LAW^. 

"Les  propriA^  des  corps  sotU  les  proprtitis  des  rwrnbresJ^ 

De  Chancoubtois,  1863. 

Qebhardt's  impassioned  advocacy,  unsupported  though  it  was 
by  consistent  practice  on  his  own  part,  had  paved  the  way  for  the 
adoption  of  an  atomic  weight  notation  in  place  of  the  one  based 
on  the  more  vague  and  shifting  conception  of  the  equivalent 
Cannizzaro's  calm,  lucid  exposition  and  perfect  formulation  of  the 
points  at  issue  could  not  fail  to  convert  chemists  to  the  adviisa- 
bility  of  the  reform  advocated.  From  1860  onwards  the  funda- 
mental constants  for  chemists  became  the  atomic  weights;  the 
nature  of  these  quantities  began  to  be  clearly  conceived,  and 
definite  consistent  methods  were  employed  in  their  determination. 

The  legitimacy  and  the  importance  of  this  chanire 

Substitution  of  ?       i        i  .       .     i        i  i  i  -. 

atomic  for  wcrc  cicarly  demonstrated  when,  very  shortly  after 

wei^lTis  foi-      ^^  general  adoption,  the  atomic  weights  were  made 
lowed  by  ex-      \}^q  basis  of  a  classification  of  the  elements  such 

tended  clasaifi-  i         i  • 

cation   of  the     as    had    not   been   possible  before,  and   which   in 

its  results  represents  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  science. 

Classification,  a  necessary  and  most  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  any  science,  had  in  chemistry  been  employed  fix)m 
early  times.  The  common  properties  of  certain  substances  now 
recognised  as  complex  were  summarised  in  the  names  acids  and 
alkalis;  certain  of  the  elements  were,  in  virtue  of  a  number  of 

^  The  history  of  the  "  Periodic  Law,"  with  very  complete  references  to  the 
literatare  of  the  subject,  is  ^vcd  in:  F.  P.  Venable,  The  Development  of  the 
Periodic  Law,  1896;  G.  Badorf,  The  Periodic  Classijicaiion  and  the  Problem  of 
Chemical  Evolution^  1900. 
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common  properties,  designated  as  metals,  and  the  alchemists 
subdivided  these  into  base  and  noble.  A  probably  unconscious 
recognition  of  the  feet  that  in  some  way  the  properties  of  a 
complex  substance  depend  on  the  nature  of  its  constituents  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  importance  always  assigned  to  the 
classification  of  these  constituents,  the  elements. 

Classification  requires  the  selection  of  some  principle  which 
shall  be  the  means  and  the  measure  of  division  between  the 
objects  to  be  classified.  Mendeleeff,  to  whom  chiefly  we  owe  our 
present  system,  begins  his  1869^  paper  by  an  historical  account  of 
„     .  ,    _  the  classification  of  elements  and  a  discussion  on  the 

Mendeleeff  on 

the  principles  nature  of  the  problem  involved.  He  points  out  that 
classification  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  elements  had,  in 
of  elements.  ^^  coursc  of  the  development  of  the  science,  been 
based  on  a  number  of  very  different  principles,  e,g,  the  distinction 
between  metal  and  non-metal,  the  acidity  or.  basicity  of  the 
oxides,  electro-chemical  potential,  relative  affinity,  valency;  but 
that  all  these  had  been  found  inadequate  : 

"  At  the  present  time  there  is  do  undisputed  general  principle  to  serve  as 
guide  in  the  estimation  of  the  relative  properties  of  the  elements,  and  as  a 
means  for  arranging  them  according  to  a  more  or  less  rigorous  system.... It  is 
only  when  dealing  with  certain  groups  of  elements  that  we  recognise  with 
certainty  the  existence  of  an  entity,  a  natural  sequence  in  these  similar 
manifestations  of  matter.  Such  groups  are  :  the  halogens,  the  alkaline 
earths,  nitrogen  and  its  congeners....  A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made 
to  discover  the  law  which  underlies  the  observed  connection  between  the 
elements  belonging  to  such  groups.... But  our  knowledge  of  such  relations  is 
very  incomplete  and  does  not  lead  to  a  comprehensive  system  of  the 
elements ;  all  it  does  is  to  justify  division  into  these  natural  groups.... Dumas, 
Pettenkofer  and  others  have  directed  attention  to  the  numerical  relations 
between  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  which  constitute  a  group,  but 
their  attempts  have  not  led  to  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  known 

elements." 

« 

The  arrangement  of  elements  in  such  groups  has  been  the 
outcome  of  the  study  of  properties  of  these  elements  themselves, 
and  of  the  properties  and  composition  of  their  compounds;  it 
represents  the  accumulated  work  of  many  observers.  Every  text- 
book of  chemistry,  recent  or  antiquated,  concise  or  detailed,  sets 
forth  the  similarity  in  properties  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 

^  The  Relations  between  the  Properties  of  the  Elements  and  their  Atonic  Weights, 
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and  of  their  compounds,  in  virtue  of  which  these  elements  aie 

classed  together.     Ab  far  back  as  1829  Doebereiner^ 

Sudir.'**'**^  *       had  pointed  out  that  the  atomic  weight  of  bromine 

is  very  nearly  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  atomic 

weights  of  chlorine  and  iodine,  namely : 

85-470  H- 126-470  ^3Q.gy^. 

Of  this  mean  he  says  that  though  somewhat  greater  than 
78*383,  the  number  actually  found  by  Berzelius,  it  so  closely 
approximates  to  it  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  repeated  accurate 
determinations  of  all  the  atomic  weights  involved  will  lead  to  a 
disappearance  of  any  difference.  He  found  similar  relations  for 
the  alkaline  earths,  the  alkalis,  and  for  the  group  comprising 
sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  as  shown  by  the  equations : 

356019  (^Ca)  + 956-880  (=Ba)  ^  ^^^.^^  ^^  g^^^ 

but  experiment  gave  for  strontium*         647*286. 

195-310  (=Na)  4- 589-916  (^K)  ^  ^^^,^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

but  experiment  gave  for  lithium*  390*897. 

32-239  (=S)    +  129-243  (=Te)^   80-741  (=Se). 

but  experiment  gave  for  selenium"  79*263. 

« 

Pettenkofer*,  Dumas*,  and  others  have  continued  the  consider- 
ation of  such  triadSy  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  materially  advanced 
the  subject  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  left  by  Doebereiner. 
However,  when  stress  had  once  been  laid  on  the  approximate 
constancy  of  the  differences  in  the  atomic  weights  of  elements 
forming  a  group,  the  ever-dominant  desire  for  simplicity  in  numerical 
relations  asserted  itself  This  led  to  unjustifiable  attempts  to 
alter  the  experimental  values  in  order  to  make  them  agree  with 

^  *'  Versuoh  zu  einer  Gruppirung  der  elementaren  StofFe  nach  ihrer  Analogie," 
Poggend.  Ann.^  Leipzig,  15,  1829  (p.  801). 

*H-1.  »  0  =  100. 

*  *'  Ueber  die  regelmassigen  Abstande  der  Aequivalentzahlen  der  sogenannteii 
einfachen  Badicale,"  Liebig's  Ann,  Chem,^  Leipzig,  105,  1858  (p.  187). 

6  *<  M^moire  sur  les  Univalents  des  corps  simples,"  Paris,  C,-B.  Acad,  gei,,  i$y 
1857  (p.  709) ;  46,  1858  (p.  951). 
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pre-conceived  ideas.  We  know  how  variable  and  arbitrary  were 
the  criteria  (prior  to  1860)  used  in  the  determination  of  equivalent 
and  atomic  weights  in  general ;  but  in  the  special  cases  of  groups 
of  elements  there  was  more  uniformity,  hence  the  numbers  obtained 
were  comparable,  and  since  the  above  considerations  concerning 

classification  applied  only  to  groups  of  elements,  it 
was  possible  to  bring  out  within  this  compass  a  rela- 
tion between  atomic  weight  and  properties.  The 
extension  to  the  case  of  elements  in  general  soon 
followed.  This  was  done  in  a  set  of  short  papers 
published  firom  1863*  onwards  by  Newlands,  the 
forerunner  of  Lothar  Meyer  and  Mendeleeff.  If 
measured  by  the  standard  of  Mendeleeff*s  treatment  of  the  subject, 
Newlands'  work  in  its  inductive  and  deductive  aspect  must  be 
considered  as  very  slight.  Mendeleeff"  fix)m  the  outset  put  the 
principle  of  classification  advocated  by  him  on  a  basis  so  firm  that 
practically  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done  by  others;  Lothar 
Meyer's  treatment,  though  on  the  same  correct  lines,  failed  to 
convince  by  reason  of  its  being  too  concise ;  and  Newlands  had 
only  sketched  in  the  merest  outline  the  principle  involved.  In  a 
paper  published  in  1865  he  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

**  If  the  elements  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  equivalents,  with  a  few 
slight  transpositions,  as  in  the  accompanying  table,  it  will  be  observed  that 
elements  belonging  to  the  same  group  usually  appear  on  the  same  horizontal 
line. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

H*    1 

F       8 

CI    16 

CoNi 

22 

Br         29 

Pd  36 

I       42 

Ptlr 

50 

Li    2 

Na    9 

K     16 

Cu 

23 

Rb        30 

A?  37 
Cd  38 

Cs  44  "n 

53 

G«    3 

Mg  10 

Ca   17 

Zn 

26 

Sr         31 

BaV45    Pb 

54 

Bo   4 

Al    U 

Cr    19 

Y 

24 

Ce  Ta  33 

U    40 

Ta    46    Th 

56 

C      5 

Si    12 

Ti    18 

In 

26 

Zr         32 

Sn   39 

W     47 

Hg 

52 

N     6 

P     13 

Mn20 

An 

27 

Di  Mo  34 

Sb  41 

Nb  48 

Bi 

55 

0     7 

S     14 

Fe  21 

Se 

28 

RoRu  35 

Te  43 

Au   49 

Os  . 

51 

Newlands' 
law  of  octaves. 


It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  numbers  of  analogous  elements  generally 
differ  either  by  7  or  by  some  multiple  of  7 ;  in  other  words,  n^jembera  of  the 

same  group  stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  relation  as  the 
extremities  of  one  or  more  octaves  in  music.  Thus  in  the 
nitrogen  group,  between  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  there  are 

»  Chem,  News,  London,  7—18,  1863—1866  ;  On  the  Discovery  of  the  Periodic 
LaWy  and  on  Relations  among  the  Atomic  Weights,  London,  1884  (a  re-publication 
of  various  papers  in  the  Chemical  News). 

'  G= glucinium  =  beryllium  (Be). 
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7  elements ;  between  phosphorus  and  •  arsenic  14 ;  between  arsenic  and 
antimony  14;  and  lastly,  between  antimony  and  bismuth,  14  also."  ''The 
8th  element  starting  from  a  given  one  is  a  kind  of  repetition  of  the 
first.... This  peculiar  relationship  I  propose  to  provisionally  term  the   *Law 

of  Octaves.' "  .  '^' 

• 

In  an  earlier  table  (1864)  no  mention  is  yet  made  of  the 
necessity  for  "a  few  slight  transpositions."  In  this  same  table 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  elements  between  phosphorus  and 
arsenic  is  only  13,  an  irregularity  apparently  removed  by  the 
subsequent  inclusion  of  indium^  as  number  26,  with  the  atomic 
weight  72.  Further  investigations  have  not  justified  this  course. 
Indium,  because  of  its  relations  with  aluminium,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  trivalent,  and  its  atomic  weight  in  terms  of  the 
equivalent  determined  by  Winkler  becomes  3x37*8  =  113*4,  a 
number  confirmed  by  the  value  057  obtained  for  its  specific  heat 
('057  X  1134  =  6*46),  and  by  the  vapour  densities  of  its  volatile 
chlorides.  In  the  case  of  indium,  as  in  that  of  the  places  assigned 
to  Y,  U  (see  table),  Newlands  shows  himself  to  be  without  that 
comprehensive  and  deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  chemical  rela- 
tions which  makes  Lothar  Meyer  and  Mendeleeff  correctly  place 
indium  between  cadmium  and  tin,  leaving  the  gaps  between  zinc 
and  arsenic,  since  then  filled  by  gallium  and  germanium. 

Newlands,  though  in  his  earlier  papers  still  speaking  of 
"  equivalent  weight,"  really  used  atomic  weight  values  throughout 
and  recognised  the  importance  of  the  difference.  He  also  gave 
definite  proof  that  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  octaves  was  not  the 
result  of  an  isolated  chance  speculation,  but  of  comprehensive 
investigation  guided  by  a  definite  purpose.  In  1866,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Chemical  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  a  discussion  of  his 
paper  entitled  "  The  Law  of  Octaves  and  the  Causes  of  Numerical 
Relations  among  the  Atomic  Weights,"  a  speaker  eitpressed  the 
belief  that  any  arrangement  would  present  occasional  coincidences, 
and  enquired  of  Mr  Newlands  whether  he  had  ever  examined  the 
elements  according  to  their  initial  letters. 

"Mr  Newlamis  said  that  he  had  tried  several  other  schemes  before 
arriving  at  that  now  proposed.  One  founded  upon  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  elements  had  altogether  failed,  and  no  relation  could  be  worked  out  of  the 
atomic  weights  under  any  other  system  than  that  of  Cannizzaro." 

^  DiBcovered  spectroscopically  in  1863  by  Reich  and  Bichter  in  zino-blende,  and 
BubBequently  more  fully  investigated  by  Winkler. 


1.      
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No.  68  of  Ostwald's  Klassiker  der  exakten  Wissenschaften 
gives  under  the  name  of  Das  natHrliche  System  der  chemischen 
Elemente  a  collection  of  the  papers  of  Lothar  Meyer  and 
D.  Mendeleeff,  the  two  men  who  are  considered  the  joint  dis- 
coverers of  the  periodic  law.  Practically  all  the  results  arrived  at 
by  Lothar  Meyer  are  included  in  MendeleefTs  fuller  treatment, 
but  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject  make  it  desirable 
to  give  quotations  from  Lothar  Meyer's  paper,  "The  Nature  of 
the  Chemical  Elements  as  a  function  of  their  Atomic  Weights"* 
{Liebig's  Ann,  Chem,,  Leipzig,  7  Supplement,  1870,  pp.  354-364). 

*^  The  regular  connections  which  exist  between  the  numerical  values  of  the 
atomic  weights... have  been  variously  represented... ;  but,  since  Gmelin's  so- 
called  equivalents  have  been  replaced  by  the  atomic  weights 
Lothar  Meyer  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  Avogadro  and  of  Dulong 
of  the  chemical  ^^^  Petit,  it  has  become  possible  to  simplify  considerably  the 
elements  as  a  representation  of  these  relations.  In  1864  I  was  already 
theh- ***atomic  *^hle  to  group  under  one  scheme  the  regularities  hitherto 
weights.  found  for  different  families  of  chemical  elements.. .  .Mendeleeff 

has  recently  shown  that  we  may  attain  such  a  classification 
simply  by  arranging  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements,  without  arbitrary 
choice,  according  to  their  magnitude,  in  one  single  series  ;  by  then  dividing 
this  series  into  sections ;  and  by  joining  these  sections  without  change  of 
sequenca" 

**  If  the  series  is  interrupted  at  corresponding  points,  that  is,  at  elements 
of  a  similar  nature,  several  short  series  of  analogous  construction  are  formed, 
which  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  elements  follow  each  other  in  the  onier  of 
their  atomic  weights  in  the  horizontal  rows,  whilst  the  vertical  rows  are 
composed  of  numbers  of  the  natural  families."     {Modem  Theoriet,  p.  118.) 

**The  following  table  [reproduced  on  page  460]  is  essentially  identical 
with  that  given  by  Mendeleeff*." 

**  The  table  contains,  arranged  in  the  order  of  increasing  atomic  weights, 
all  the  elements  (hydrogen  excepted)  whose  atomic  weights  have  so  far  been 
determined  from  the  vapour  density  of  their  compounds  or  from  their  heat 
capacity,  and  besides  these,  Be  and  In  with  atomic  weights  presumptively 
deduced  from  their  equivalents,  making  56  elements  in  all.  The  elements 
not  included  besides  H  are  Y,  Eb  (Tb?),  Ce,  La,  Di,  Th,  U,  Jg«,  for  which 
the  atomic  weight,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  equivalent  weight,  is  unknown." 

The  method  followed  in  the  process  of  arrangement  which  found 
its  embodiment  in  the  following  table,  the  regularities  revealed 

^  Some  of  the  quotations  are  from  Modem  Theories  of  Chemistry^  English  trans- 
lation by  Bedson  and  Williams,  1888,  in  which  Lothar  Meyer  has  incorporated 
portions  of  his  ori^Dal  paper  considerably  amplified. 

^  The  existence  of  such  an  element  has  not  been  established. 
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by  this  arrangement,  and  the  application  of  this  new  principle  of 
classification,  may  conveniently,  though  arbitrarily,  be  considered 
under  four  points : 

1.  The  process  of  arrangement. 

"Whilst  the  9  vertical  rows  contain  the  elements  in  the 
X.  Process  of  sequence  of  their  atomic  weights,  the  horizontal  rows  are 
saps  and  trans-      made  up  of  elements  belonging  to  natural  families." 

positions.  •     i     j 

In  order  to  mamtam  such  an  arrangement  it  had 
been  necessary  to  alter  the  natural  sequence  in  certain  points : 

(i)    To  leave  gaps  which  in  the  future  might  be  filled  by : 

(a)  elements  already  discovered,  but  whose  atomic  weights 
-were  at  the  time  either  unknown  (e.g,  those  enumerated  above) 
or  known  incorrectly. 

(b)  elements  not  yet  discovered. 

(ii)    To  transpose  some  elements  on  the  supposition  that  either 

(a)  the  valency  assigned  to  them  was  incorrect  {e.g.  Be, 
post,  pp.  466,  476). 

(6)  the  equivalent  weight  value  was  not  exact  {e.g.  Te=  128, 
which  is  placed  before  I  =  126*5). 

Whilst  the  changes  effected  under  (a)  may  be  considerable,  the 
new  atomic  weight  values  being  1^,  2,  etc.  times  the  original,  those 
under  (6)  can  never  be  very  great,  not  more  than  an  interchange 
of  place  with  the  element  just  before  or  just  after. 

2.  General  results  of  the  arrangement. 

The  relation  between  the  properties  of  elements  and  their 
atomic  weights  is  recognised  as  a  periodic  function  ; 
a.  General  whilst   the   atomic   Weight,   one   of   the  quantities 

rangement;  iuvolvcd,  iucreasos  Steadily,  the  properties  which 
eiements'a  ^  coustitutc  the  Other  quantity  increase  and  decrease, 
Stn^oJ^tom^;  showing  maxima  and  minima  occurring  at  fairly 
weights.  regular  intervals.     The  relation  between  time  and 

the  diurnal  changes  of  night  and  day,  or  between 
time  and  the  annual  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  is  the  example  of 
periodic  variation  best  known  to  all. 
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*'  If  we  proceed  from  the  assumption  that  the  atoms  are  aggr^ates  of  one 
identical  kind  of  matter,  and  that  they  diflfer  only  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
masses,  we  can  consider  the  properties  of  the  elements  in  their  dependence  on 
the  atomic  weight,  that  is,  as  functions  of  the  atomic  weight.  In  support  uf 
this  view,  the  table  shows  that  the  properties  of  the  elements  are  mostly 
periodic  functions  of  the  atomic  weight.  The  same  or  similar  properties 
recur  when  the  atomic  weight  has  increased  by  a  certain  value,  which  at  first 
is  16,  then  about  46,  and  finally  88  to  92." 

3.     Investigation  of  the  change  of  properties  vrithin  each  period. 

Change    of  "  '^^®  recognition  of  the  above  periodic  variation  in  the 

properties  properties  of  the  elements  is  remarkable  and  attractive,  biit 

^ri**d  *"*^^  ^®  *"^  ^®^  completely  in  the  dark  concerning  the  variation  of 

the  properties  within  the  period,  at  the  ehd  of  which  recur 
the  characteristics  that  had  been  exhibited  at  its  beginning.  If,  for  instance, 
we  start  from  Li,  we  find  that  after  an  increase  of  nearly  16  units,  its 
important  properties  are  repeated  in  Na,  and  again  after  another  16  units  in 
K ;  but  on  the  way  we  meet  in  checkered  variety,  apparently  without  any 
mediation  of  the  changes,  first  Be,  £,  C,  N,  0,  F,  and  then  again  Mg,  Al,  Si, 
P,  S,  CI.  The  saturation  capacity  of  the  elements  alone  rises  and  falls 
regularly  and  equally  in  the  two  intervals. 

1-valent  2-v.  3-v.  4-v.  3-v.  2-v.  1-v, 

Li  Be  B  C  N  0  F 

Na  Mg  Al  Si  P  S  CI 

But  if  we  want  to  represent  the  nature  of  the  elements  in  their  dependence 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  atomic  weights,  we  must  trace  step  by  step  the 
change  of  each  property  from  element  to  element." 

This  is  done  by  Lothar  Meyer  for  a  number  of  properties  : 

(i)     Valency.     The  preceding  quotation  brings  out  the  periodic 
nature  of  this  value  (see  also  posty  chap.  xvii). 

(i)  Valency ; 

(ii)  Atomic  atomic  weight  . 

Volume.  (ii)     Atomic    Volume  = , — ^i— -  -  ,  *.«.  the 

^   ^  density 

space  occupied  by  that  amount  of  the  element  which  is  taken 

to  represent  its  atomic  weight. 

**  At  present  this  space,  which  is  known  as  the  atomic  volume,  cannot  be 
measured  absolutely,  but  a  relative  measurement  may  be  made  by  taking 
such  quantities  of  the  different  elements  as  are  proportional  to  their  atomic 
weights,  and  comparing  the  space  occupied  by  those  quantities.  If,  as  usual, 
the  density  of  water  is  taken  as  unit,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  miit 
weight  of  water  be  the  unit  of  volume,  then  the  values  of  the  atomic  volumes 
are  represented  by  the  quotient  of  the  atomic  weight  by  the  density  of  the 
given  element    The  atomic  weight  of  lithium  =  7 '01,  the  density  of  the 
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metal  compared  with  water  is  0*69 ;  the  atomic  volume  is  therefore 
y  c=  7*01  -^  0*59  a  11*9  ;  or  expressed  in  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  7*01  grammes  of  lithium  occupy  a  space  of  11*9  cubic  ceotimetreB.* 
{Modem  Theories,  p.  121.) 

'*One  of  the  properties  which  varies  fairly  regularly  with  the  atomic 
weight  is  the  space  that  the  elements  occupy,  i.e.  the  atomic  volume.  [The 
table  on  page  463]  gives  a  graphic  representation  of  the  changes  of  this 
property  dei^endent  on  the  changes  of  the  atomic  weights.  The  curve  haa 
for  abscissae  lengths  proportional  to  the  atomic  weights,  and  for  ordinatee^ 
lengths  proportional  to  the  corresponding  atomic  volumes  of  the  elements  in 
the  solid  state.... It  becomes  evident  at  once  that  the  atomic  volume  of  the 
elements,  just  as  much  as  their  chemical  behaviour,  is  a  periodic  function  of 
the  magnitude  of  their  atomic  weights.  As  the  atomic  weight  increases  and 
decreases,  the  curve  which  represents  these  changes  is  divided  by  5  maxima 
into  six  sections... of  which  the  second  and  third,  fourth  and  fifth,  show  strong 
resemblance,  and  correspond  to  almost  equal  lengths  of  the  axis  of  the 
abscissae." 

(iii)  State  of  aggregation,  ductility,  electro-chemical  propertiea 

J. J.  Q^nnec-  "  '^^®  position  of  an  element  on  this  curve  is  closely  oon- 

tion  between  nected  with  its  physical  and  chemical  properties,  so  that 
P**yj****  P"?"  similar  elements  occupy  corresponding  positions  on  similar 
position  of  portions  of  the  curve.     It  is  not  very  remarkable  that  the 

elements  on  maxima  of  the  curve  are  formed  by  light  metals,  and  the 

cmve?  "^  "™*       lowest  minima  by  heavy  metals,  since  it  has  long  been  known 

that  the  former  have  very  large,  and  the  latter  very  small 
atomic  volumes.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  elements  with  similar 
atomic  volumes  exhibit  very  different  properties,  depending  as  to  whether 
their  position  is  on  a  rising  or  falling  branch  of  the  curve. 

Only  those  elements  exhibit  the  property  of  malleability  which  lie  in  a 

maximum  or  minimum  of  the  curve,  or  immediately  follow  a  maximum  or 

Malleability        minimum.     The  light  malleable  metals  occupy  the  points  of 

maxima  and  the  contiguous  portions  of  the' descending  curves 
(Li,  Be  ;  Na,  Mg,  Al ;  K,  Ca  ;  Rb,  Sr  ;  Cs,  Ba).  The  heavy  malleable  m^als 
are  found  in  the  lowest  points  of  sections  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII,  and  in  the 
adjacent  sections  of  the  ascending  curves  (Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Cu,  Zn ;  Rh;  Pd,  Ag; 
Cd,  In,  Sn ;  Pt,  Au,  Hg,  Tl,  Pb)....The  brittle  heavy  metals  and  semi-metals 
are  found  in  IV,  V,  and  also  in  VII... shortly  before  the  lowest  points  on  the 
descending  curves  (Ti,  V,  Cr,  Mn ;  Zr,  Nb,  Mo,  Ru ;  Ta,  W,  Os,  Ir).  Non- 
metallic  and  semi- metallic  elements  are  found  in  each  section  on  the  ascending 
branches  of  the  curve  preceding  the  maximum.. .(B,  C,  N,  0,  Fl ;  Si,  P,  S,  O; 
As,  Se,  Br ;  Sb,  Te,  I :  Bi)."    {Modem  Theories,  p.  126.) 

"  All  gaseous  elements,  and  all  those  elements  which  fuse  easily  below  a 

red  heat,  are  found  on  the  ascending  portions  and  at  the  maxima  points  of 

Volatility  *^®  atomic  volume  cm-ve.    All  infusible  and  difficultly  fusible 

elements  occur  at  the  points  of  the  minima  and  descending 
portions  of  the  curve.    The  fusibility  of  the  elements  considered  as  a  tunctio* 
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of  their  atomic  weight  exhibits  a  periodicity  corresponding  to  that  shown  by 
the  atomic  volume  and  the  malleability."    {Modem  Theories^  p.  128.) 

''The  electn)-chemical  behaviour  varies  regularly^  once  in  each  of  the 
sections  II  and  III,  and  twice  in  each  of  lY,  V,  and  VI.  In  II  and  III 
elements  on  the  descending  branch  of  the  curve  are  electro-positive,  on  the 
ascending  branch  they  are  electro-negative ;  in  IV,  V,  and  VI  at  the  maximum, 
at  the  minimum,  and  directly  after  these  the  elements  are  positive,  but 
shortly  before  the  minimum  and  maximum  they  are  negative." 

*^  In  the  descending  portion  of  section  II  [and  III]  of  the  curve,  from  the 
maximum  to  the  minimum,  are  the  strongly  electro-positive  elements  Li  and 
Be  [and  Na,  Mg,  A\\  the  hydrated  oxides  or  hydroxyl  compounds  of  which 
are  strong  bases.  The  elements  £,  C,  N,  O,  and  F  [and  Si,  P,  S,  CI],  which 
occur  on  the  ascending  portion  of  this  section  of  the  curve,  from  the  minimum 
to  the  maximum,  are  mostly  electro-negative ;  their  hydrated  oxides  (and  in 
the  case  of  F  its  hydrogen  compounds)  are  acids.... 

In  sections  IV,  V,  [and  VI]  the  electro-chemical  properties  pass  through 
two  periods,  whilst  the  atomic  volumes  pass  through  one  only.... On  the  upper 

part  of  the  curve,  descending  from  the  maximum,  the  positive 
cal  behaviour'      elements  K,  Ca,  [and  Rb,  Sr;  Cs,  Ba]  occur.... Next  follow  the 

more  or  less  negative  elements  in  section  IV., — Ti,  Vd,  Cr, 
Mn,  and  in  section  V.,  Zr,  Ni,  Mo,  and  Ru  [in  section  VI.,  Ta,  W].  Some  of 
these  elements  are  electro-positive;  this  is  especially  true  of  Cr  and  Mn, 
which  thus  form  a  link  between  these  and  the  positive  elements  situated  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  ascending  curves,  viz.  in  section  IV.,  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Cu,  Zn ; 
in  section  V.,  Rh,  Pd,  Ag,  Cd  [in  section  VI.,  Ir,  Pt,  Au ;  Hg,  Tl,  Pb].  Then 
from  this  point  to  about  the  middle  of  the  ascending  curve  follow  strongly 
negative  elements,  viz.  in  section  IV.,  As,  Se,  and  Br ;  and  in  section  V,  after 
tin,  which  may  be  regarded  as  positive  as  well  as  negative,  follow  Sb,  Te,  and  I 
[in  VI  the  almost  negative  element  Bi].  And  following  these,  without  any 
intermediate  elements,  as  in  sections  II  and  III,  is  the  strongly  positive 
alkali  metal  caesium,  which  occupies  the  maximum."  {Modem  Theoriesy 
p.  148.) 

Other  relations  between  physical  properties  and  atomic  weight 
are  traced  by  Lothar  Meyer  in  later  editions   of  his  **  Modem 

Theories  of  Chemistry,"  a  book  first  published  in 
pro^rSeJI'**^**      1864,  and  soon  become  a  classic.    Expansion  by  heat, 

refraction  of  light,  heat  and  electrical  conductivities, 
magnetic  properties,  are  all  considered  in  their  relations  to  atomic 
weight,  and  the  data  are  given  which  show  these  properties  to  be 
functions  of  the  atomic  weights ;  the  general  inference  and  the 
final  result  being : 

'*  Although  our  knowledge  of  the  interdependence  between  the  physical 
properties  and  the  atomic  weight  may  still  be  incomplete,  yet  sufficient  m 
known  to  show  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  departure  in 

F.  ^30 
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physical  investigation.  In  physics  hitherto... the  substance  experimeoted 
with  appeared  in  the  calculations  as  mass  only.... It  has  been  shown  that  the 
numbers  representing  the  atomic  weights  are  the  variables  by  which  the  real 
nature  of  a  substance,  and  the  properties  depending  upon  it,  are  detemdned. 
The  atomic  weight  is  therefore  the  new  variable  to  be  introduced  into  the 
calculations;  the  properties  of  matter  or  physical  phenomena  are... to  be 
r^;arded...as  functions  of  the  atomic  weights.  The  mathematical  form  of 
this  function  still  remains  to  be  discovered ;  it  will  in  all  probability  have  to 
be  a  very  strange  one."    {Modem  Theories,  p.  152.) 

4.     Application. 

"  Whilst  these  and  other  similar  regulanties  cannot  po»* 
of  principle  e^"  sibly  be  chance  occurrences,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
tabiishedto:  their  empirical  investigation  alone  does  not  enable  us  to 
tionofthereia^  unravel  the  mysteiy  of  their  internal  causal  connection, 
tion  between  But  it  would  seem  that  at  least  some  beginning  has  been 
equi^^ient  and      made  towards  the  investigation  of  the  constitution  of  the 

hitherto  undecomposed  atoms,  a  guide  found  for  future  com- 
parative study  of  the  elements.  These  scanty  data  can  already  be  applied  in 
some  measure." 

(i)  To  determine  which  multiple  of  the  equivalent  weight 
shall  be  taken  as  the  atomic  weight  in  cases  where  the  ordinary 
methods  (the  application  of  Avogadro's  law,  Dulong  and  Petit's 
law)  are  not  available,  as  was  the  case  then  for  Be  and  In. 

**  According  to  C.  L.  Winkler,  the  equivalent  weight  of  indium  is  37*8. 
Since  the  density  of  the  metal  has  been  found  to  be  7*42,  the  equivcdent 
volume  would  be  5'1,  which  cannot  be  the  atomic  volume,  as  this  would  fall 
quite  outside  the  curve.  If  we  assume  indium  to  be  divalent,  In =75*6,  it 
'  stands  between  As  and  Se,  where  the  ductile  electro-positive  metal  fits  as 
badly  as  the  corresponding  atomic  volume,  10*2,  would  fit  into  the  course  of 
the  curve.  But  if  we  make  In  =  3  x  37*8  =  113*4,  trivalent  like  aluminium... 
it  falls  between  Cd  and  Sn  with  the  atomic  vplume  15 '3,  which  fits  fairly  weO 
into  the  curve." 

(ii)  To  correct  and  revise  the  stoichiometric  constants,  i.e,  to 
make  more  accurate  our  knowledge  of  the  atomic  weight  values. 

"  If  the  atomic  volume  corresponding  to  an  atomic  weight 

^y.^.*,^**^"°^      does  not  fit  in  with  the  regular  course  of  the  curve,  the 

^Jiltants/^      existence  of  some  error  becomes  probable.    Thus  the  atomic 

weights  of  tellurium,  platinum,  iridium,  and  osmium  are 
probably  somewhat  too  high." 

*'From  the  analogy  with  its  associates,  tellurium  ahould  come  before 
iodine  in  the  series  of  atomic  weights.'' 
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Subsequent  research  has  borne  out  the  justice  of  this  inference . 
in  the  case  of  platinum,  iridium,  and  osmium, 

Atomic  weights  (H  =  l). 

1870  1904 

Pt  196-7  193-3 

Ir  196-7  191-5 

Os  198'6  189-6 

-whilst  in  the  case  of  tellurium,  we  seem  to  be  dealing  with  a 
hitherto  unexplained  exception.  Much  work  has  been  devoted  to 
the  determination  of  this  value,  and  the  results  obtained  have 
shown  considerable  divergence  {antej  p.  225);  but  126*6,  the 
value  now  accepted  as  the  most  probable,  still  leaves  tellurium 
following  instead  of  preceding  iodine,  whose  atomic  weight  is  126*9. 
But  having  before  us  an  enormous  amount  of  evidence  in  support 
of  the  periodic  variation  in  the  relation  between  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  elements  and  their  properties,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
believe  that  sometime  the  empirical  atomic  weight  of  tellurium 
will  agree  with  that  required  by  theory,  and  great  will  be  the 
interest  that  will  attach  to  the  discovery  of  the  [present  caus^of  ^  ^ 
error.  ^  ^    ^JJl**^ 

Perhaps  some  day  a  historian  will  investigate  and  explain  ucJ a./ m^ 
why,  having  gone  so  fer  as  he  did,  having  achieved  so  much  in  'f^f/ia  ^-Z 
discovering  the  relationship  of  the  periodic  law,  in  substantiating  "^ 

it  by  facts,  in  appljdng  it  with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  Lothar  .ocve^<: 
Meyer  should,   in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  paper,  have  ^/l)^;;^^^ 
characterised   his    results   as    uncertain,   should    have    taken   so -^  //'  .• 
depreciatory  a  tone.  r  ,  // 

"It  wovdd  be  premature  to  make  any  changes  in  the  accepted  values  of  ^  7**''< 
the  atomic  weights  on  grounds  so  uncertain  j  moreover  we  .-^  "T^Vvit/ 
evtlxnaite  of  the  niust  not  for  the  present  attach  too  much  importance  to  «/  q 
reliability  of  arguments  such  as  those  given  above,  nor  should  we  expect  ^^  * 
cipie^oTcfMsi-  ^^™  them  a  decision  as  sure  as  that  already  obtainable  from  F.  |4/«  CU 
fication.  the  determination  of  the  specific  heat  or  the  vapour  density.'' 

Of  the  two  papers*  in  which  Mendeleeff  made  public  his  dis-^^^^^J^  ^ 
covery  of  the  periodic  law,  the  first  appeared  in  1869 ;  the  second,     / 

^  The  Relations  between  the  Propertiea  of  the  Elements  and  their  Atomic  Weights ^ 
1S69. 

T?ie  Periodical  Regularities  of  the  Chemical  Elements t  1871 ;  English  translation 
in  Chemical  News,  yoIb.  40,  41  (1879  and  1880). 

Both  papers  in  German  translation  in  Ostwald's  Klassiker,  No.  68. 

30—2 
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which  is  by  fer  the  longer  and  more  important,  bears  the  dat€ 
August,  1871.  The  quotation  from  the  1869  paper  ahready  given 
(p.  455),  contains  the  author's  review  and  criticism  of  the  principles 
which  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  employed  in  the  classification  of 
the  elements.  Concerning  the  considerations  which  led  him  to 
his  own  choice,  he  tells  us: 

"When  I  undertook  to  write  the  text-book,  entitled  The  Foundations  of 
Chemut/y,  I  had  to  decide  for  some  one  system,  lest,  in  the  classification  of 

the  elements,  I  should  have  allowed  myself  to  be  guided  bj 
Mendeieeff  on  accidental,  and,  BO  to  speak,  instinctive  reasons  rather  than 
the  selection  of      ]yy  g^  accurate  and  definite  principle," 

a   principle   of         "^  x-  r 

•i^riori^iS*"of  Mendeieeff  then  points  out  that  the  principles 

one  baaed  on     hitherto  uscd  in   classification  had  not  been   of  a 

numerical    re-  i       .  i 

lationa.  quantitative  nature,  and  he  emphasises  the  superi- 

ority of  a  system  which  is  based  on  numerical 
relations  and  therefore  leaves  no  scope  for  arbitrary  interpreta- 
tion. Consideration  of  the  numerical  data  available  in  the  case  of 
the  elements  leads  to  the  rejection  as  unsuitable  of  the  optical, 
electrical,  and  magnetic  properties,  because  these  vary  with  the 
conditions ;  and  of  the  vapour  density,  because  this  is  not  known 
for  many  elements,  and  is  different  for  the  allotropic  modifications. 

*'  ...But  throughout  the  changes  in  the  properties  of  the  simple  substances^ 
one  thing  remains  unaltered... which  is  the  atomic  weight  of  the  elements... 
,  The  atomic  weight  is,  from  its  very  conception,  a  quantity  which  has  do 
relation  to  the  temporary  condition  of  a  simple  substance,  but  appertains  to 
that  material  part  of  it  which  subsists  in  the  uncombined  simple  substanoe 
as  well  as  in  all  its  compounds.  The  atomic  weight  does  not  belong  to 
charcoal  or  diamond,  but  to  carbon. 

Qerhardt's  and  Cannizzaro's  method  for  determining  atomic  weights  ia 
based  on  principles  so  correct  and  unassailable  that  for  the  greater  number  of 
the  elements,  especially  those  whose  heat  capacity  in  the  solid  state  is  known, 
there  is  no  uncertainty  about  their  atomic  weights,  such  as  did  still  exist 
when  these  quantities  were  determined  according  to  different,  and  often  quite 
incompatible  principles. 

^  Mendeieeff  differentiates  between  simple  substatiee  and  element*  **A  iimpU 
tuhstance  ia  something  material,  a  metal  or  metalloid  possessed  of  definite  physical 
and  chemical  properties.  To  the  conception  of  simple  substaDoe  corresponds  the 
molecule  consisting  of  one  (Hg,  Zn)  or  several  atoms  (S,,  S, ,  H,,  Gl„  PJ,  which  it 
capable  of  existing  in  polymeric  modifications  and  dififers  from  a  compound  only 
by  the  equality  of  its  constituent  particles.... On  the  other  hand  we  should 
designate  by  the  name  elemenU  the  material  constituents  of  the  simple  and  com|rfex 
substances,  to  which  is  due  the  physical  and  chemical  behaviour  of  these  8Qb> 
stances  ;  the  atom  therefore  goes  with  the  conception  of  element.  Thus  carbon  is 
an  element,  but  charcoal,  graphite  and  diamond  are  simple  substances." 
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For  this  reason  I  have  tried  to  take  as  basis  for  my  system  of  classifica- 
tion the  value  of  the  atomic  weight.... Beginning  with  the  one  of  smallest 

atomic  weight,  I  arranged  the  elements  according  to  the 
tSiitv  ^nmk'  magnitude  of  their  atomic  weights,  when  it  became  evident 

tbe  atomic  that  there  exists  a  kind  of  periodicity  in  the^{^perties  of  the 

'«rj!**'**  *i'"**f      simple  substances.... 
classification.  Hence  in  this  system  of  classification  the  atomic  weight 

of  an  element  determines  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  it,... and 
all  the  comparative  investigations  that  I  have  made  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  magnitude  of  its  atomic  weight  determines  the  character  of 

an  element  in  the  same  measure,  as  the  molecular  weight 
Mutual  reia-         determines  the  properties  and  many  of  the  reactions  of  a 

tions   between        «^««,^„«j 
atomic  weiffht.       compound.... 

and  properties  I  designate  by  the  name  of  Periodic  Law  the  mutual 

of  elements  relations  between  the  properties  of  the  elements  and  their 

odic  Law.*'  atomic  weights,  relations  which  are  applicable  to  all  the 

elements,  and  which  are  of  the  nature  of  a  periodic  function.'' 

Of  the  various  tables  given  by  Mendeleeff  in  illustration  of 
this  classification,  the  one  reproduced  on  page  470  contains  the 

arrangement  resorted  to  in  its  final  and  most  perfect 
Mendeleeff 's  form.  The  elements  appear  divided  into  12  series 
Mid*grou^.**      and  8  groups,  with  suitable  places  for  all  the  elements 

then  known,  and  vacant  places  for  elements  yet  un- 
discovered. The  series  are  the  horizontal  rows,  and  each  comprises 
a  certain  number  of  elements — 7  at  least,  10  at  most — arranged 
in  arithmetical  progression  according  to  increasing  atomic  weight ; 
the  groups,  which  are  the  vertical  rows,  contain  chemically  similar 
elements. 

''At  first  the  properties  of  the  elements  change  as  the  atomic  weights 
increase,  and  afterwards  these  repeat  themselves  in  a  new  series,  or  new 
period  of  elements,  with  the  same  regularity  as  in  the  preceding  series." 

The  following  quotations  are  to  show  what  properties  furnished 
the  data  for  the  above  generalisation,  and  to  serve  as  examples  of 

MendeleeflTs  method  in  setting  forth  his  evidence. 

X.    Proof   that 

the  properties  n\     Variation  of  valency  in  the  series  shown  by 

ofclementsare  ,\  ,  /» /    \      t      i  7/ 

a  periodic  the  formvloe  o/{si,)  the  hydrides,  (b)  the  oxides  ;  and 

their  atomic        Variation  of  the  chemical  nature  of  these  substances, 

^^  Valency ;  "  ^^^^  *^®  ^5*^  ®f  ^^^  ligl**  elements  whose  atomic  weight 

variation  is  between  7  and  36,  and  arrange  these  in  an  arithmetical 

within  series.        progression  according  to  their  atomic  weights,  thus  : 

Li«7;     Be-9-4;    6=11;       C=12;     N=14;    0=16;     F-IQ. 
Na=23;  Mg=24;    Al=27-3;    Si=28;     P=31;    S=32;    Cl-r36-5. 


470 
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*lThe  oorresponding  roembers  of  both  series  give  the  same  type  of  combina- 
tioDs,  t.e.  they  possess  the  same  valency.  The  importance  of  this  lies  in 
tlie  fact  that  the  transition  of  one  element  to  the  next  is  accompanied  by  a 
regular  change  in  the  type  of  combination,  which  change  is  made  evident  by 
csomparing  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  compounds  of  these  elements.  This 
regidarity  proves  that  the  above  grouping  of  elements  produces  a  natural 
series,  in  which  the  existence  of  intermediate  members  must  not  be  presumed.... 
Only  the  last  four  members  can  combine  with  hydrogen,  forming,  if  R  repre- 
sents an  element, 

—    —    —    RIi^,     R1I3,     Riig,     RH. 

The  greater  or  lesser  stability  of  these  hydrogen  combinations,  their  acid 
character  {i.e.  the  power  of  exchanging  the  hydrogen  for  metals),  these  and 

other  properties  change  gradually  in  accordance  with  the 
<a)  Formulae  position  of  the  element  in  the  series.  Thus  HCl  is  a  marked 
nature  of"  *^*  ^^  °^  great  stability ;  HjS  is  a  weak  acid  easily  decom- 
hydridea.  posed  by  heat;  H3P  has  lost  all  acid  character  and  is  very 

easily  decomposed,  which  features  are  even  more  strongly 
marked  in  H4SL 

Since  all  the  elements  of  the  second  series  combine  with  oxygen,  these 
combinations  lend  themselves  best  to  tracing  the  gradual  changes  in  the 

properties  of  the  elements  which  accompany  the  changes  in 
and  chemical  atomic  weight.  For  the  purposes  of  such  a  comparison  we 
nature  of  quote  the  higher   anhydrous  oxides  which  correspond  to 

^     ^*'  water,  which  can  combine  with  water  to  form  hydrates  and 

with  one  another  to  form  salts.... The  seven  elements  of  the  second  series 
yield  the  following  higher  oxides  capable  of  producing  salts ; 

NajO,    MgjO,,  Al^Oj,      Si^O*,    P2O5,    S,0«,    Cl^O^, 
,  or  MgO,  or  SiOj,  or  SOj. 

Hence  to  the  7  members  of  the  series  correspond,  in  definite  sequence, 
7  generally  known  types  of  oxides.  Though  these  latter  had  been  discovered 
long  ago,  yet  their  connection  with  a  fundamental  property  of  the  elements 
had  remained  unnoticed.  The  simple  process  of  grouping  these  7  types  at 
once  shows  that  in  the  same  order  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  basic,  and  an 
increase  in  the  acid  properties.  These  elements  yield  the  following  normal 
saline  derivatives : 

NaX,        MgXj,  AIX3,         SiX^,       PX^,  SX,,  CIX7, 

Na(N03),  MgClj,  A1(N03)3,  Si(K0)4,  PO(NaO)3,  SOj(NaO)j,  C103(K0). 

At  the  b^;inning  of  the  series  stand  the  substances  of  decided  metallic 
character,  at  the  end  the  repi'esentatives  of  non-metals;  the  former  possess 
basic,  the  latter  acidic  properties,  those  intermediate  forming  the  transition. 
In  Li^O  and  Na^O  the  basic  properties  appear  more  strongly  than  in  £eO 
and  MgO ;  in  B^Oj  and  in  AljO,  these  are  only  feebly  developed,  and  the 
compounds  begin  to  show  acid  properties;  CO2  and  SiOj  possess  only  acid 
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properties,  slightly  developed  though  these  are;   but  the  acid    character 
appears  more  strongly  in  N3O5  and  PjOg,  as  well  as  in  SO,  and  CI2O7." 

(ii)  Physical  (i^)     "^^  chauges  of  physical  properties  within 

propertiet;  ^^  ssries  show  Similar  regvlarity. 

variation  •'  "^ 

(S^AtomuT**  (a)    Atomic  volume. 

''***"'"••  Na       Mg       Al  Si  P  S  CI 

Specific  Gravity:    097       175      267      249       1-84  206      1-33 

Atomic  Volume:  24         14         10         11  16  16  27 

NajO  Mg,0,  AljOa    SijO^    PgOg      SjO^    Cl^Oy 
Specific  Gravity :    2-8        37        4-0        26        27        1-9        ? 
Atomic  Volume :  22         22         25         45         55  82  ? 

(3)  Volatility.  (6)     Volatility. 

"  The  volatility  decreases  in  the  first  series  from  Na  to  Si,  after  which  it 
increases;  the  same  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  oxides,  of  which 
MgO,  AlgOj,  SiOj  are  non-volatile." 

Having  recognised  and  furnished  the  proof  that  the  relation 
between  properties  and  atomic  weights  is  a  periodic  function,  and 

also  that  it  was  not  yet  possible  to  discover  the 
Son  of*th!f*"       accurate   expression    for    this    function,   MendeleeflF 

icn^h  and  proceeded  to  investicfate  the  length   of  each  con- 

character  of  ^  .  .1.1  1  n     1  1  •   I 

the  periods.  stitucut  penod,  I.e.  the  number  of  elements  which 

even  Mries.  go  to  such  a  period,  and  he  discovered  What  Lothar 

Meyer  had  failed  to  notice,  namely,  a  distinct 
difference  between  the  corresponding  members  of  the  odd  and 
the  even  series. 

"The  tabular  representation  given  demonstrates  the  existence  and  the 
properties  of  periods  of  7  elements,  such  as  that  comprising  Li,  Be,  B,  C,  N, 
0,  F.  We  will  call  this  a  short  period  or  series.  Then  if  H  is  placed  in  the 
first  series,  Li,  etc.  come  into  the  second,  Na,  etc.  into  the  third,  etc.  But 
these  short  series  do  not  accommodate  all  the  elements  known  to  ua ;  and, 
what  is  more  important  still,  we  find  that,  excepting  the  two  first  series,  a 
distinct  difference  exists  between  the  corresponding  members  of  odd  and  even 
series ;  the  members  of  one  or  other  of  these  series  showing  comparatively 
greater  analogies  with  one  another.     An  example  will  fully  prove  this : 


4th  series : 

K 

Ca 

Ti 

V 

Cr 

Mn 

5th  series : 

Cu 

Zn 

— 

As 

Se 

Br 

6th  series : 

Rb 

Sr 

Zr 

Nb 

Mo 

7th  series : 

Ag 

Cd 

In 

Sn 

Sb 

Te 

I 

The  members  of  tfa^fourth  and  of  the  sixth  series  have  greater  resemblauooB 
to  one  another  than  the  members  of  the  fifth  and  seventh.    Those  belonging 
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to  the  even  series  are  not  so  markedly  semi-metallic  as  are  the  elements  of 
the  odd  series.... In  their  lower  oxides  the  last  members  of  the  even  series 
Tesemble  in  many  respects  the  first  members  of  the  succeeding  odd  series. 
Thus  Or  and  Mn  are  in  their  basic  oxides  similar  to  the  elements  Ou  and  Zn. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  marked  differences  between  the  last  members  of 

the  odd  series  (halogens)  and  the  first  members  of  the  next 
^**^_.  Transition      ^y^jj  geries   (alkalis).    Moreover,  all  those  elements  which 

periods  \  ffroup 

VII  could  not  be  placed  within  the  short  periods,  fall  in  accord- 

ance with  their  properties  and  their  atomic  weights,  between 
the  last  members  of  the  even  and  the  first  members  of  the  odd  series.  So 
between  Or  and  Mn  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cu  and  Zn  on  the  other,  come  Fe, 
Co,  Ni,  forming  the  following  transition  period : 

Cr=52;  Mu  =  55;  Fe=56;  Co=59  =  Ni  =  69;  Cu  =  e3;  Zn=65. 

And  just  as  Fe,  Co,  Ni  follow  after  the  fourth  series,  so  Ru,  Rh,  Pd  follow 
after  the  sixth,  and  Os,  Ir,  Pt  after  the  tenth. 

Two  series,  one  even  and  one  odd,  together  with  an  intermediate  series  of 
the  elements  just  mentioned,  constitute  a  long  period  of  17  members.  Since 
the  intermediate  members  do  not  correspond  to  any  of  the  7  groups  of  the 
short  periods,  they  form  an  independent  group,  the  eighth.  The  members  of 
this  group 

Fe  =  56;  Ni=59;  Co»59; 

Ru=104;  Rh  =  104;  Pd  =  106; 

Os=193(?);      Ir=195(?);       Pt=197; 

resemble  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  members  of 
an  even  series,  as  for  instance,  V,  Nb,  Ta,  or  Cr,  Mo,  W." 

Mendeleeff  then  proceeds  to  substantiate  by  data  the  exist- 
ence of  the  similarity  enunciated  above.     The  chemical  analogies 

between  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are,  however,  facts 
tionai^chaJac-  ^  wcll-known  that  it  scoms  superfluous  to  follow  up 
ter  of  and  this  point  further,  and  we  can  turn  at  once  to  the 

•cries;  typical        .^.^  i-i*  i-i^ 

elements.  mtcrcstiug  fact  which  IS  Connected  with  the  recog- 

nition of  the  exceptional  character  of  series  2,  the 
first  of  the  even  series. 

"  It  might  seem  as  if  the  character  of  the  second  series  were  contrary  to 
the  general  division  into  even  and  odd  series,  and  this  because  of  the  following 
reasons :  Certain  members  of  this  even  series  (Li,  Be,  B,  C,  N,  O,  F)  have 
acid  properties,  give  Ijydrogen  and  organo-metallic  compounds^,  e.g.  "^{0^^^^ 
Q[Qfi^^^  N(C2U5)3»  0(03115)2,  Y{Qfi^\  some  of  the  elements  are  gaseous; 
in  short,  they  behave  like  odd  series  elements.  But  concerning  this  second 
series  it  should  be  noted  :  (1)  that  it  is  not  followed  by  an  eighth  group,  as  is 

^  In  a  previous  passage,  not  qooted,  the  formation  of  such  compounds  had  been 
recognised  as  an  exclusive  oharacteristic  of  the  odd  series. 
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the  case  with  the  other  even  series ;  (2)  that  the  atomic  weights  of  its  ccm- 
stituent  elements  differ  from  the  corresponding  atomic  weights  of  the  followii^ 
series  by  about  16,  whilst  in  all  the  other  series  this  dif!erence  is  between  24 
and  28.  Also  whilst  the  difierence  between  the  corresponding  atomic  weights 
of  other  successive  even  series  is  46,  that  between  the  second  and  fouitli 
series  is  only  32  to  36. 

Li      Be     B     C      N      0      F;        Na     Mg     Al     Si      P     S      Q 
K      Ca     —     Ti     V     Cr    Mn;       Cu      Zn      —     —    As    Se     Br 

Diff.32     31      —    36     37     36     36;        40       41  44     46     45 

This  not  only  explains  the  apparent  deviations,  but  also  confirms  our 
fundamental  theorem  of  the  connection  between  the  properties  of  elements 
and  their  atomic  weighta  The  difference  between  the  atomic  weights  being 
in  this  case  of  a  different  magnitude,  the  relations  between  the  properties  of 
the  elements  must  also  be  different 

It  is  because  of  this  special  behaviour  that  I  designate  the  members  of 
the  second  series  together  with  H,  Na,  and  Mg,  as  typical  dements^** 

Comparison  of  MendeleeflF's  and  Lothar  Meyer's  treatment  of 
the  inductive  part  of  the  subject  shows  that  whilst  the  latter  pays 

greater  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  phjrsical 
deduct?ve**ap-  properties,  the  former  devotes  himself  more  to  a 
uw*****"°'****     comparative  study  of  chemical  relations;   moreover 

the  recognition  of  the  important  differences  between 
the  even  and  the  odd  series  is  due  to  Mendeleeff  alone.  But  it  is 
especially  in  the  deductive  application  of  the  system,  that  we  find 
the  Russian  scientist  much  in  advance  of  the  German ;  the  scope 
of  the  phenomena  encompassed,  the  definiteness  and  lucidity  of 
the  reasons  adduced  for  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  the  ntunber 
and  importance  of  the  predictions  made  together  vrith  the 
marvellous  way  in  which  these  have  been  verified,  have  combined 
to  make  this  part  of  Mendeleeff's  work  one  of  the  greatest 
scientific  achievements  of  the  century,  one  of  the  most  striking 
confirmations  of  the  modem  method. 

**  A  natural  law  tmX^  acquires  scientific  importance^hen  it  yields  practical 
results,  t.e.  when  it  leads  to  logical  conclusions  which  elncidate  phenomena 
hitherto  unexplained,  when  it  directs  attention  to  occurrences  till  then 
unknown,  and  especially  when  it  calls  forth  predictions  which  may  be  verified 
by  experiment.     In  such  a  case  the  correctness  of  the  law  may  be  tested  and 

^  It  has  justly  been  pointed  oat  that  this  is  not  a  suitable  name,  giving  as  it 
does  the  impression  that  in  these  elements  the  type  or  eharaoter  of  tibe  series  is 
especiaUy  clearly  marked,  whilst  the  very  opposite  is  the  ease. 
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its  truth  made  apparent....!  will  therefore  consider  in  greater  detail  some 
of  the  consequences  and  applications  of  the  periodic  law,  selecting  the 
foUo^wing : 

(i)       The  classification  of  the  elements. 

(ii)      The  determination  of  the  atomic  weights  of  elements  not  yet  fullj 
investigated. 

(iii)     The  prediction  of  the  properties  of  hitherto  unknown  elements. 

(iv)     The  correction  of  atomic  weight  values. 

(v)      The  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  chemical  types." 

There  is  considerable  overlapping  in  the  nature  of  the  problems 
thus  enumerated;  moreover  these  diflfer  greatly  in  relative  im- 
portance and  interest.  All  the  same  it  will  be  best  to  follow 
Mendeleeff's  division  and  sequence,  omitting  however  from  con- 
sideration the  phenomena  included  imder  (v)  because  no  special 
advance  has  been  made  in  this  department  through  the  appUcation 
of  the  periodic  law. 

(i)  The  application  of  Uis  periodic  law  to  the  classification 
of  the  elements, 

"Classification  of  the  elements... serves  not  only  as  an  aid 
cation  of*thc  ^  memory,  for  the  retention  of  variously  arranged  and  cor- 
eiements.  related  facts,  but  it  is  also  of  scientific  importance  in  so  far 

as  it  reveals  new  analogies  and  thereby  points  the  way  to 
further  investigations  of  the  elements.'* 

Having  shown  the  inadequacy  of  the  older  methods  for  this  last 
purpose,  MendeleeflF  demonstrates  theoretically  and  practically  the 
superiority  of  the  periodic  system. 

*'The  connection  between  the  type  of  the  oxide  formed  and  the  atomic 
weight  afibrds  to  the  periodic  law  invariable  numerical  values  for  distribution 
of  the  elements,  yielding  a  grouping  of  elements  naturally  very  similar.... In 
this  way  the  law  makes  it  possible  to  build  up  a  system  of  the  greatest 
possible  completeness,  free  from  all  arbitrariness.... The  position  of  an 
element  R  in  the  system  is  determined  by  the  series  and  the  group  to  which 
it  belongs,  that  is  by  the  elements  X  and  F  contiguous  to  it  in  the  series,  as 
well  as  by  the  two  elements  R  and  R!\  contiguous  to  it  in  the  group.  It  is 
possible  to  determine  the  properties  of  R  from  the  known  properties  of 
X^  F,  R!^  R\    Thus  taking  in  the  system  the  following  series 

(n-2)th  series X'R'Y' 

wth  series XRT 

(n+2)th  series X"R:'T" 

R'-R\B  approximately = iZ  —  ^' = 46  (approximately). 
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,  We  can  therefore  put  down  proportions  for  the  determination  of  the 
properties  of  corresponding  compounds,  and  can  calculate  the  intermediate 
values,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  properties  of  all  elements  are  roaily  in 
intimate  mutual  dependence.  This  relation  of  R,  on  the  one  hand  to  X  and 
F,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  R'  and  R"^  is  what  I  term  the  atom-analogy  oi 
the  element.  Thus  As  and  Br  on  the  one  hand,  and  S  and  Te  on  the  other 
are  atom-analogues  of  Se,  whose  atomic  weight  has  the  intermediate  value 

^_     (75+80+32+125) 

Accordingly  SeHj  stands  by  its  properties  midway  between  AsH,  and  BrH, 
and  also  midway  between  SH2   and   TeH,,   etc.... These  mutual  relations 

afford  the  means  for  the  explanation  of  many  otherwise 
be^J^iii*  **^  isolated  and  disputed  facts. 

Different  views  have  been  held  concerning  the  place  to  be 
assigned  to  beryllium.... The  magnesia  formula  has  been  given  to  its  ozide» 
but  on  the  other  hand  glucina^  has  properties  similar  to  those  of  alumina. 
The  periodic  law  affords  the  following  proofs  in  support  of  the  formula  BeO : 
The  formula  Be^Oj  requires  that  the  atomic  weight  of  beryllium  should  be 
f .  9*4  a  14*1,  for  which  no  place  could  be  found  in  the  periodic  system,  because 
it  would  come  next  to  nitrogen,  in  a  position  where  it  should  exhibit  distinctly 
acidic  properties,  forming  the  higher  oxides  BejOg  and  BegO^,  which  is  not  the 
case.  If  however  BeO  is  taken  as  the  formula  of  the  oxide  and  9*4  as  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  metal,  it  finds  its  place  between  Li"-?  and  BbII  which 
is  in  accordance  with  all  its  properties.  For  proof  of  this  the  following  c<hi- 
siderations  suffice : 

(1)  Be  :  Li=B  :  Be. 

In  fact  the  basic  properties  are  much  less  strongly  developed  in  BeO  than 
in  Li^O,  and  still  less  so  in  B2O3 ;  beryllium  chloride  is  more  volatile  than 
lithium  chloride,  and  boron  chloride  is  still  more  so,  etc. 

(2)  Be:  Mg=Li:  Na«B:  Al. 

Just  as  beryllium  oxide  is  a  less  energetic  base  than  MgO,  so  also  Li^O  is 
weaker  than  NajO,  and  B2O3  is  weaker  than  Al^Oj.  Glucina  dissolves  in 
KOH.  Moreover  the  incomplete  isomorphism  of  the  salts  of  BeO  and  MgO 
...need  present  no  difficulties  because  the  same  is  found  in  the  case  of  the 
salts  of  Li  and  Na,  of  B  and  Al.  The  fluoride  of  beryllium  is  soluble  in 
water,  whilst  that  of  magnesium  is  not,  in  complete  analogy  with  the 
solubility  of  boron  fluoride  and -the  insolubility  of  aluminium  fluoride. 

(3)  Be:  Al=Li:Mg=B:Si. 

If  in  spite  of  its  formula  beryllium  oxide  corresponds  in  many  respects  to 
alumina,  this  has  its  counterpart  in  the  similarity  of  the  properties  of  Li^O 
and  MgO,  of  BaOj  and  SiOg." 

1  Glucina  (GIG)  from  7Xvjci^f,  sweet =beryllia  (BeO)  from  the  mineral  beirL 
(BesAljSieOie). 
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The  data  concerning  the  equivalent  volumes,  given  by  Mende- 
leefiF  in  support  of  the  above  relations,  may  be  tabulated  thus : 

25*4  102 '6 

Equiv.  vol.    'BeO  =—^—  8*8,  approx.  equal  to eqniv.  vol.  ^AI^O,  =  ^  .       -=  8*5 

LiCl =  21  „         „  „  „      4MgCl2 =22 

gBCl, =68  „  „         ,.         ..       JSiCl^  =56 

JBA-.-i =  18  n  „  M  „       JSiOa    =13-6 

The  case  of  Cs,  of  V,  of  Tl  is  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  followed  for  Be,  and  the  places  assigned  to  these  elements  in 
the  periodic  system  are  justified  by  a  comparative  examination  of 
their  properties. 

(ii)  The  application  of  the  periodic  law  to  the  determination  of 
the  atomic  weights  of  elements  not  yet  fully  investigated. 

(ii)  Determin-  "  "^^^  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element 

ationofthere-  involves,  benides  the  equivalent  weight,  the  knowledge  of 
lation  between  some  physical  property  of  the  simple  substance  itself  (heat 
atomic  weight.      capacity)  Or  of  its  compounds  (vapour  density,  heat  capacity), 

or  the  existence  of  isomorphism.  Since  some  of  these  deter- 
minations are  accompanied  by  practical  difficulties. .  .the  atomic  weights  of 
many  elements  have  often  been  assigned  on  the  ground  of  very  uncertain 
data.... In  such  cases  the  periodic  law  comes  to  our  aid,  affording  us  a  new 
relation  between  the  chemical  properties  and  the  atomic  weights.... If  the 
equivalent  E  derived  from  the  highest  oxide  of  the  element,  making  this 
oxide  EgO  and  the  chloride  ECl,  is  multiplied  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  a  number 
of  possible  values  are  obtained  for  the  atomic  weight.  Of  these  numbers  the 
one,  Eh,  which  represents  the  true  atomic  weight,  corresponds  to  a  vacant 
place  in  the  system,  and  exhibits  in  its  properties  the  atom-analogies  required 
by  that  place.  Wo  are  led  to  this  inference  by  the  experience  that,  as  far  as 
we  know,  one  element  only  corresponds  to  each  one  place  in  the  periodic 
system.... Take  for  instance  the  case  of  an  element  whose  equivalent  weight 
is  equal  to  38,  whose  oxide  is  not  very  strongly  basic  and  cannot  be  further 
oxidised.  The  question  then  arises,  what  is  its  atomic  weight?  or  put  dif- 
ferently, what  is  the  formula  of  its  oxide?    If  we  assign  to  the  oxide  the 

formula  RgO,  then  R=38,  and  the  element  belongs  to  the  1st 
Criteria  for ac-  group;  but  the  place  is  already  occupied  by  K  =  39,  and 
formula.  further,  the  atom-analogies  require  for  this  position  a  soluble 

The  atomic  and  energetic  base.     If  we  make  the  oxide  RO,  the  atomic 

indium    ^  weight— 76,  which  again  does  not  fit  into  the  2nd  group, 

because  Zn  =  65,  Sr=87,  and  all  places  for  elements  of  low 
atomic  weight  are  filled  in  this  group.  Assuming  the  oxide  formula  to  be 
R2O3,  the  atomic  weight  Rb114,  and  the  element  goes  into  the  3rd  group,  in 
which  there  is  in  fact  between  Cd=112  and  Sn  =  118  a  vacant  place  for  an 
element  with  an  atomic  weight  of  about  114.    Judging  by  the  atom-analogies 
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with  AlgOg  and  Tl^O,  as  well  as  with  CdO  and  SnO,,  the  oxide  of  8uch  an 
element  should  possess  feebly  basic  properties.  Hence  the  element  should  be 
placed  in  the  3rd  group.'' 

After  showing  in  the  same  manner  that  R  =  152  =  4  x  38,  and 
B  s:  190  =  5  X  38  would  not  fit  into  the  scheme  of  the  periodic  law, 
MendeleeflF  supports  the  correctness  of  the  value  114  by  the 
following  considerations ; 

"The  only  possible  atomic  weight  is  114,  and  the  formula  for  the  oxide  is 
RgOs-     Indium  is  an  element  answering  to  this  description.     Its  equivalent 
weight  according  to  Winkler  is  37*8,  and  hence  the  atomic  weight  must  be 
taken  to  be  113^,  and  the  composition  of  the  oxide  represented  by  IxLfi^. 
The  atom-analogues  in  the  3rd  group  are  Al  and  Tl,  and  those  in  the  7th 
series  Cd  and  Sn....The  specific  gravity  of  Cd  is  less  than  that  of  Ag,  that  of 
Sb  is  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  Sn;   consequently  indium  must  possess  a 
specific  gravity  somewhat  less  than  the  mean  between  Cd  and  Sn,  which  is 
really  the  case.     Cd=8*6,  SnB7'2;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  In,  which 
should  be  less  than  7*9,  has  been  found  =7*42.... Indium  and  its  analogues 
occur  in  the  odd  series,  and  therefore  the  higher  oxides  cannot  be  stronglj 
basic ;  the  basic  character  of  Infi^  must  be  feebler  than  that  of  CdO  and 
TlgOj,  and  stronger  than  that  of  Al^Og  and  SnOj.     These  conclusions  are 
based  on  the  following  facts.    The  oxides  of  Al  and  Sn  dissolve  in  alkalis, 
forming  definite  combinations,  whilst  those  of  Cd  and  Tl  are  insoluble^ 
In203  also  dissolves  in  alkalis,  but  without  forming  definite  compounds. 
The  oxides  of  Cd,  Sn,  Al,  and  Tl  are  difficultly  fusible  powders  like  In^O,. 
The  hydrate  of  IngOj,  according  to  expectation,  is  colourless  and  gelatinous. 

...In  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  proposed  change  in  the  atomic 
weight  and  in  the  oxide  formula  of  indium,  I  have  determined  its  heat 
capacity,  and  have  found  it  *»  0*056,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  periodic 
law*. 

Hence  without  hesitation  we  can  apply  the  periodic  law  for  correcting  the 
atomic  weights  of  elements  which  are  little  known." 

The  case  of  uranium  and  of  a  number  of  elements  of  the  rare 
earths,  is  dealt  with  according  to  the  same  principles,  and  oxide 

formulae  are  assigned  (UOj,  U0„  U  =  240;  CeO,, 
Xcfght^^if  Ce  =  140 ;  LaO„  La  =  180 ;  Di^O,,  Di  =  138 ;  ErA, 
liei^^ti"*^       Er  =  l78)  which  in  most  cases  though  not  in  all, 

have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  work  (UOi, 
U0„  U  =  238-5;  Ce,0„  CeO„  Ce  =  14025;  La>0„  La  =  1389; 


^  Up  to  that  time  the  oxide  had  been  formulated  as  InO,  which  made  the 
atomic  weight  37*8x2. 

3  0*055x114=6*27;  Bunsen,  using  his  ice-calorimeter  method,  had  foond 
0*0677  for  the  spedfio  heat,  which  miUces  the  atomic  heat  6*50. 
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Di^O,,  Di=:  142-3';  EfsO,,  ErA,  Er-166).  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  case  in  which  Mendeleeflf*s  classification  has  not  been 
adhered  to,  he  himself  had  considered  the  evidence  then  available 
as  not  conclusive,  a  fact  marked  by  the  queries  put  before  the 
elements  Ce,  La,  Er,  Di  in  the  table  (p.  470). 

(iii)     The  application  of  the  periodic  law  to  the  determination 
of  the  properties  of  elements  a^  yet  undiscovered. 

<iii)  Prediction  "...As  another  example  of  the  study  of  the  elemeots  by 

ments  •  cka-"  means  of  the  periodic  law,  I  propose  to  determine  the  proper- 
boron,  cka-  ties  of  elements  still  unknown.  Without  the  periodic  law,  it 
ckaTsi^icon*  ^  impossible  to  predict  the  properties  of  unknown  elements. 

...  The  discovery  of  new  elements  has  only  been  a  matter  of 
observation  and  has  therefore  been  due  to  chance  or  to  the  exceptional  acute- 
ness  of  the  observer.... A  new  method  in  this  field  is  provided  by  the  periodic 
law.... All  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject  goes  to  prove  that  the  periodic 
law  enables  us  to  draw  conclusions  concerning  the  unknown  properties  of 
elements  whose  atom-analogues  are  known ;  and  the  table  (p.  470)  which  repre- 
sents the  periodic  relations  of  the  elements  sho\?s  that  several  elements 
required  in  the  series  are  so  far  missing.     I  will  therefore  describe  the 
properties  of  some  elements  which  we  may  expect  to  discover  in  course  of 
time.     Thus  I  shall  substantiate  the  periodic  law  by  yet  another  proof  which 
is  manifest  and  definite,  though  its  confirmation  must  be  reserved  for  the 
future.... In  order  not  to  introduce  new  names  for  these  unknown  elements, 
I  shall  designate  them  by  prefixing  a  Sanscrit  number  (eka,  dwi,  tri,  etc.)  to 
the  name  of  the  nearest  lower  odd  or  even  atom-analogue  in  the  same  group. 
Thus  the  imknown  elements  in  the  first  group  will  be  called  eka-caesium, 
Ec=sl75,  dwi-caesium,  Dc»220,  etc.    If  for  instance  niobium  were  not  known 
it  would  be  called  eka-vanadium. 

Then  follows  the  prediction  of  the  elements  eka-boron  (Eb  =  44), 
eka-aluminium  (Ea  =  68),  and  eka-silicon  (Es  ==  72),  the  scandium 

(Sc  =■  44*1),  gallium  (Ga  =  70),  and  germanium 
SS!lSJn"°the  (^^  =  "^2)  discovered  since,  and  affording  by  their 
properties  pre-  properties,  physical  and  chemical,  the  most  brilliant 
thoM  found  for  Confirmation  of  the  validity  of  the  periodic  law 
(irermanium).       classification.     The  amount  of  detail  given  renders 

it  most  suitable  to  select  for  quotation  that  part 
of  Mendeleeff's  argument  which  relates  to  eka-silicon. 

1  142*3  is  the  value  for  the  atomic  weight  of  the  sabstance  oonaidered  elementary 
didymiam  until  it  had  been  ehown  by  Auer  von  Welsbach  in  1885  that  this  was 
a  mixture  of  two  substances  by  him  termed  praseodymium  (Pd  =2 143*6)  and  neo- 
dymium  (Nd  =  140*8). 


1 
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EKA-SILICON  GERMANIUM 


(predicted  in  1871) 

^'Tfae  two  elements  missing  fi*om 
the  5th  series,  and  belonging  to  the 
3rd  and  4th  group  respectively,  stand 
in  the  series  between  Zn==65  and 
As=>75,  and  have  Al  and  Si  for  atom- 
analogues.  The  one  shall  be  called 
eka-aluminium,  and  the  other  eka- 
silicon.... The  metals  should  be  easily 
obtained  by  reduction  with  carbon 
or  sodium.  Their  sulphides  will  be 
insoluble  in  water,  and  EsS,  will 
probably  be  soluble  in  ammonium 
sulphide.  The  atomic  weight  of  eka- 
silicon  will  be  Es=72.  From  the 
atomic  volume  values  Zn==9,  As»14, 
Si  =  18,  we  get  for  the  specific  gravity 
of  eka-silicon  5*5,  and  for  its  atomic 
volume  about  14,  numbers  which  may 
equally  be  deduced  from  a  comparison 
of  the  volumes  of  the  atom-analogues 
Si«rll,  Sn  =  16,  whereby  Es«13. 

Eka-silicon,  with  the  oxide  EsO,, 
occupies  the  place  between  Ea  and 
As  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  Si 
and  Sn  on  the  other.  Since  all  these 
relations  indicate  a  necessary  analogy 
between  Es  and  Ti,  I  shall  subject  Es 
and  Ti  to  comparative  treatment. 

It  will  be  possible  to  prepare  eka- 
silicon  by  the  action  of  Na  on  EsOg 
and  EsKjFg ;  it  will  decompose  steam 
with  difficulty,  and  the  action  on 
acids  will  be  slight,  that  on  alkalis 
more  pronounced. 


The  element  will  be  a  dirty  grey 
metal,  difficultly  fusible,  and  on  calci- 
nation it  will  yield  a  powdery  oxide 
ESO2,  which  will  be  very  refractory. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  oxide 
will  be  about  4*7,  deduced  from  the 
volume,  which  by  analogy  with  the 


(discovered  in  1886) 

This  element  possesses  the  fol- 
lowing  properties,  investigated  by 
Winkler ; 


QeSj  is  completely  pp.  by  HjS  in 
the  presence  of  mineral  acids,  and 
like  AsSg,  SnS^,  etc.  it  is  soluble  in 
ammonium  sulphide. 

Atomic  weight  of  Ge«72*3. 

Spec.  Grav.  of  Ge»  5*469. 


Ge  has  been  made  by  the  re- 
duction of  GeOg  by  carbon,  and  of 
KgGeF^  by  sodium ;  it  does  not  de- 
compose water,  is  not  attacked  by 
HCl,  but  is  easily  soluble  in  cbqua 
regia  \  solution  of  KOH  has  no  action, 
but  molten  KOH  oxidises  it  with 
incandescence. 

The  element  has  metallic  lustre, 
the  colour  is  greyish  white ;  it  does 
not  oxidise  in  air,  but  on  ignition  it 
forms  the  oxide  GeO,,  a  dense  white 
powder  which  is  very  refractory. 

Spec.  Grav.  of  Ge08= 4*703. 
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volumes  of  SiOg  and  SnOj  will  be 
about  22. 

In  external  appearance  and  prob- 
ably also  in  crystalline  form,  in 
properties  and  reactions,  the  oxide 
"will  resemble  TiO^.  For  this,  as  well 
as  for  all  similar  relations,  the  follow- 
ing proportions  hold : 

Es;Ti=Zn:Ca  =  As:V 
and  accordingly  the  basic  properties 
i^ill  be  less  marked  in  fisO,  than  in 
TiOj  and  SnOj,  though  more  so  than 
in  SiOj. 

Hence  we  may  expect  a  hydrate 
of  EsO,  soluble  in  acids,  though  this 
solution  will  decompose  easily,  pre< 
cipitating  a  soluble  metahydrate. 

From  its  analogy  with  TiF4,  ZrF4, 
and  SnF4,  the  fluoride  of  eka- silicon 

"will  of  course  not  be  gaseous  ; 

on  the  other  hand,eka-silicon  chloride, 
EsClf,  will  be  a  volatile  liquid,  boiling 
at  100°  (probably  somewhat  lower) 
because  SiClf  boils  at  57%  and  SnCl^ 
at  115** 

The  specific  gravity  of  E8CI4  (at 
0°)  will  be  about  1*9,  and  the  volume 
113,  because  the  volume  of  SiClf  is 
112,  and  that  of  SnCl^  115. 

A  marked  difference  between  Es 
and  Ti  will  be  foimd  in  the  fact  that 
Es,  like  Si  and  Sn,  will  yield  vola- 
tile metallo-organic  compounds,  e.g,^ 
Es  (CsHg)4,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
Ti,  the  member  of  an  even  series. 

Judging  from  the  properties  of  Sn 
and  Si,  Es(C2H6)4  will  boil  at  160% 
and  its  density  will  be  about  '96.'' 


The  basic  properties  of  the  oxide 
GeO,  are  very  feebly  marked,  the 
solubility  in  acids  is  slight,  though 
there  are  indications  of  the  existence 
of  0  salts. 

Acids  do  not  pp.  the  hydrate  from 
dilute  alkaline  solutions ;  but  from 
concentrated  solutions,  acids  or  COg 
pp.  Ge02  or  a  metahydrate. 

The  fluoride  QeFi  is  not  gaseous, 
only  volatile. 


The    chloride  QeCl4  is  a  liquid 
boiling  at  86^ 


The  specific  gravity  of  GeCl4  at 
18"  is  1-887. 


Ge  (C2H5)4  is  easily  obtained. 


Ge  (0,115)4  boils  at  160%  and  its 
density  is  a  little  below  that  of  water. 


Mendeleeff  not  only  speculates  concerning  the  properties  of 
elements  not  yet  known,  but  he  also  considers  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  periodic  law  the  question  of  the  probable  number 
of  such  undiscovered  elements. 

"  Is  the  number  of  elements  limited  or  unlimited  ?    In  view  of  the  fact 
F.  31 
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that  the  system  of  the  known  elements  is  limited  and  so  to  speak  doeed... 

that  acid  properties  are  gradually  efiaced  as  the  atomic 
^***Kf^f  weights  increase,  and  that  most  of  the  elements  of  hi^ 

elemental*  atomic  weight  are  heavy  metals  not  readily  oxidised,  it  may 

very  limited.        be  assumed  that  the  number  of  elements  accessible  to  us  is 

very  limited." 

(iv)  The  application  of  the  periodic  law  to  the  correction  of 
atomic  weight  values. 

^*...The  periodic  law  in  its  present  form  may  be  used  to 
(iv)  Correction     detect  such  errors  in  the  atomic  weights  as  are  comi>antiTelT 

of  atomic  1  mu  i  1      !•  i.    1  .  ,  .    ' 

weight  values,  large....! be  exact  evaluation  of  the  atomic  weights  requuw 
Only  possible  an  accurate  comparative  study  of  the  individual  properties  of 
limits.  ^^^  elements,  because  these  are  the  cause  of  the  perturbations 

in  the  regular  variations  of  the  atomic  weights." 

Stas's  numbers  are  quoted  to  show  that  even  where  the 
diflferences  in  the  atomic  weights  of  successive  members  of  a  group 
are  very  nearly  the  same,  they  are  not  exactly  so. 

"If  H  =  l  and  0  =  15-96: 

Li=     7-004|  diffej^nce  15-976. 
Na=  22-980 
K=  39040 (  ^iff^^oJ^oe  16060. 

CI-  35-368 (    ,.«,  ^^  ^^„ 

[  difference  44*382. 

Br-  79-750) 
1  =  126*633!  ^iffoPOJace  46*783. 

Hence,  whilst  we  must  recognise  the  existence  of  strict  proportionality  in 
the  differences  between  the  atomic  wei^ts  of  corresponding  elements  of  the 
system,  we  also  observe  individual  deviations  in  these  differences.  Aocordin^j 
we  are  led  to  assume  that  the  elements  possess  general  properties,  which  vaiy 
periodically  with  the  atomic  weight,  and  besides  these  individttcU  properties 
which  are  the  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned  deviations. 

At  present  we  do  not  really  know  anything  concerning  this  relation, 
except  that  it  is  of  periodic  nature.  Hence  we  have  as  yet  no  means  for 
determining  the  amount  of  these  deviations  and  for  effecting  an  accurate 
revision  of  the  atomic  weights  ;  all  wo  can  do  is  to  fix  narrow  limits  within 
which  must  lie  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element  considered." 

This  principle  is  then  applied  to  the  case  of  Te,  Os,  Ir,  Pt,  and 
Au,  but  there  is  nothing  in  Mendeleeffs  treatment  which  calls  for 
an  addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  connection  with  Lothar 
Meyer's  work  on  this  same  point  (p.  466). 

Lothar  Meyer  and  Mendeleefif  between  them  had  supported 
the  existence  of  a  relationship  between  the  weight  of  the  atom 
and  its  properties  by  an  amount  of  experimental  evidence  which 
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left  little  to  be  added  by  subsequent  workers  in  this  field.  But 
from  about  1879  onwards — it  seems  strange  that  it  should  have 
taken  nearly  ten  years  for  chemists  to  realise  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  MendeleeiOTs  work — the  literature  of  chemistry  .contains 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  contributions  on  this  subject.     It  is 

shown  how  properties,  not  before  considered  from 
tendency* *o  *^^^  point  of  vicw,  also  Vary  periodically  as  the 
consider  all         atomic  wciffht  valuc  of  the  elements  to  which  they 

properties  tn  .        °  •' 

their  relation  refer;  it  may  almost  be  said  that  every  new  fact 
weight."***^  concerning  the  elements   and   their  compounds   is 

critically  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
periodic  law;  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  law  was 
applied  to  the  solution  of  chemical  problems  increased  rapidly. 

^^  It  IB  to  Newlauds,  and  especially  to  Mendeleeff,  that  we  owe  a  new  field 
of  research  and  a  new  and  powerful  method  of  attacking  chemical  problems.... 
The  principle  proposed... will  serve  in  the  future  and  has  done  to  some  extent 
already,  to  indicate  those  directions  in  which  research  is  most  needed  and  in 
which  there  is  most  promise  of  interesting  results....  It  is  and  will  bo,  in  fact, 
for  some  time  to  come,  the  finger-post  of  chemical  science." 

'*  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  chemist  and  physicist  of  the  present  day 
is  to  refer  all  the  properties  of  the  elements,  both  chemical  and  physical,  to 
as  few,  what  we  may  call  standard  properties  as  possible,  till  finally  one 
standard  property  is  obtained  to  which  all  the  others  may  be  referred  in 
some  way  or  other  ;  or  in  other  words  %oe  have  finally  to  choose  some  standard 
property  of  which  all  the  others  are  a  function,  so  that  when  we  are  able  to 
explain  this  standard  property  we  shall  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  arrive  at 
the  cause  of  the  other  pro2)ertie8,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  predict  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  properties  of  any  given  unknown  element,  or  any 
unknown  properties  of  a  known  element  of  which  the  standard  property  has 
been  determined  numerically....  The  tendency  at  present  (and  it  is  no  doubt 
the  right  tendency)  is  to  take  the  atomic  weight  as  the  ultimate  standard, 
and  refer  all  the  other  properties  to  it,  for  it  is  capable  in  most  cases  of  very 
exact  determination,  as  Stas's  classical  researches  have  shown,  and  for  a 
given  element  is  as  far  as  we  know  absolutely  invariable...."^ 

Camelley,  the  author  of  the  quotations  just  given,  has  himself 
done  an  enormous  amount  of  work  on  the  lines  laid  down  above, 

correlating  the  available  data,  many  of  which  had 
work  on  the  been  determined  by  him  for  the  special  purpose. 
twcen"atomtc  Mendeleeff  in  a  controversial  paper  concerning 
^**ertic8  *"o^  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the  periodic  law  says : 
the    elements  «t  j£  anything  has  been  done  to  further  develop  the  doctrine 

and  their  com-  t^  o  r 

pounds.  of  the  periodic  law,  it  is  due  to  Camelley,  who  has  shown 

1  Camelley,  PhiL  Mag.,  London,  (6),  7,  1879  (p.  306). 

31—2 
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that  the  melting  points  and  the  magnetic  properties  of  substances  are  a 
periodic  function  of  their  atomic  weights/' 

In  papers  published  by  Caxnelley  in  the  Chemical  News  and 
the  Philosophical  Magazine  between  the  years  1879  and  1885, 
he  traces 

"the  more  important  relations  between  the  atomic  weights  or  chemical 
composition,  and  the  various  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  elements, 
and  more  especially  of  their  compounds.  In  order  that  this  connection  might 
be  rendered  the  more  evident,  I  have  limited  myself  in  great  part  to  those 
properties  which  are  capable  of  being  represented  numerically,  and  con- 
sequently to  what  are  generally  termed  the  physical  properties." 

In  1845  it  had  been  shown  by  Faraday  that  all  matter  ^ras 
divisible   into  two  classes:  (1)  paramagnetic  substances  (+),   or 

those  which   are   attracted   by  a  magnet,  and   set 
Atomic  weight      axiallv  when  placed  between   its  poles;    (2)   dia- 

and   atomic  *'.  *■  i»i  ^ii 

magnetism.         magnetic  substauccs  (—  ),  or  those  which  are  repelled 

by  a  magnet,  and  set  at  right  angles  to  the  first 
position  when  placed  in  the  magnetic  field. 

Camelley,  on  examining  Faraday's  magnetic  list,  found  what 
seemed  a  most  remarkable  confirmation  of  Mendeleeffs  classi- 
fication of  the  members  of  a  series  into  odd  and  even. 

"  The  following  rule  invariably  holds  good  without  a  single  exception  in 
the  case  of  the  38  elements  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  Those  elements 
belonging  to  the  even  series  are  always  paramagnetic,  whereas  those  elements 
belonging  to  odd  series  are  always  diamagnetic.'' 

Extended  knowledge  of  these  constants  has  shown  that  though 
there  is  doubtless  a  connection  between  atomic  weight  and  atomic 
magnetism,  this  is  not  of  so  simple  and  striking  a  nature  as  that 
enunciated  by  Camelley. 

*'We  have  data  for  the  classification  of  63  elements,  of  which  37  are 
diamagnetic  and  26  paramagnetic,  whilst  concerning  7  others  we  are  s^ 
uncertain....  In  the  natural  classification  according  to  increasing  atomic 
masses,  we  find  7  series  of  consecutively  paramagnetic  elements,  the  validity 
of  the  inclusion  of  the  first  ^  element  of  each  of  these  series  being  still 
doubtful.  Alternating  with  these,  and  preceding  them,  we  have  7  series  of 
consecutively  diamagnetic  elements,  and  it  is  possible  that  each  of  these  may 

^  These  seriee  do  not  coincide  with  Mendeleefif's,  and  hence  the  "first**  elements 
(Be,  Mg,  Se,  Nb,  La,  Ta,  Tli)  are  not  those  of  gronp  1  (Li,  Na,  E,  etc.),  bnt  belong 
to  other  groups  of  the  periodic  law  classification.  i 
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fet,  be  found  to  have  for  its  last  member  the  doubtful  element  of  the  next 
pctramagnetic  series.... Notwithstanding  gaps  and  uncertainties  and  exceptions 
^oxygen,  erbium,  and  ytterbium),  we  can  detect  in  the  magnetic,  as  in  all  the 
ot^lier  physical  and  chemical  properties,  a  periodic  variation.  The  series  of 
p&ramagnetic  elements,  which  on  the  whole  are  also  very  refractory,  are  found 
on  the  descending  branches,  or  in  the  minima  of  Lothar  Meyer's  atomic 
volume  curve  [p.  463]  for  the  solid  elements,  whilst  the  more  easily  fusible 
diamagnetic  elements  occupy  the  ascending  portions  and  the  maxima  of  the 
curve."  (H.  du  Bois,  "Propri^t^s  magn^tiques  de  la  mati^re  pond<Srable," 
JtapportB  au  Congrh  Intemcttianale  de  Physiqtte,  vol.  2, 1900,  p.  460.) 

The  table,  p.  486,  gives  in  the  columns  marked  C  the  data 
from  which  Camelley  generalised,  in  the  columns  marked  DB  the 
extended  and  corrected  ones  used  by  H.  du  Bois.  The  sign  ( -f  ) 
signifies  that  the  element  to  which  it  is  attached  is  paramagnetic, 
(  —  )  that  it  is  diamagnetic,  and  (?)  that  its  magnetic  properties 
in  the  free  state  are  unknown,  or  that  the  validity  of  the  sign 
before  which  it  is  placed,  thus:  (?—  )  or  (?  +  ),  is  doubtful. 

MendeleefF  had  pointed  out  in  bis  original  paper  that  all  those 
elenoients  which  are  found  in   greatest   quantity  on   the   earth's 

surface  have  small  atomic  weights,  viz.  H,  C,  N,  O, 
Atomic  weight  Na,  Al,  Fo,  Ca,  K,  CI,  S,  P,  Si,  Mg,  which  are  all  less 
natural  occur-     than  60.     Camelley  deals  with  the  same  problem 

rence     of    the        «  ij^j»iY»  j.        *    ±      i>     *  'j* 

elements.  from  a  somcwhat  different  pomt  of  view,  considering 

instead  of  degree  of  distribution  the  form  of  occurrence. 

"  Elements  belonging  to  the  even  series  (except  C,  N,  O,  and  group  VIII) 
never  occur  in  the  free  state  in  nature ;  whereas  elements  belonging  to  odd 
series  generally  and  sometimes  frequently  do  so  occur," 

e,g.  Cu,  Ag,  Au,  Hg,  As,  Sb.  Bi,  S,  Se,  Te. 

This  is  of  course  closely  connected  with  the  property  of 
reducibility. 

^^  Elements  belonging  to  the  odd  series  are  as  a  rule  easily  reducible  to  the 
free  state,  whilst  those  belonging  to  the  even  series  are  only  reducible  to  the 
free  state  with  difficulty." 

^'  Elements  belonging  to  odd  series  usually  occur  in  nature  as  sulphides  or 
double  sulphides ;  i.e.,  in  combination  with  a  negative  element  belonging  to 
an  odd  series,  and  only  in  very  few  cases  as  oxides;  whereas  elements 
belonging  to  even  series... usually  occur  as  oxides  or  double  oxides  (forming 
silicates,  carbonates,  sulphates,  alumiuates,  etc.),  t.e.,  in  combination  with 
'  a  negative  element  belonging  to  an  even  series  and  never  (with  two  exceptions) 
as  sulphides." 
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As  oxides  or 
double  oxides 


{ 


As  sulphides 
(selenides, 
tellurides) 


As  oxides 


The  following  table  contains  data  illustrative  of  these  relations : 

Occurrence  of  Eleinents  belonging  to  Even  Series : 

/Common  :  Li  (lithia,  mica,  etc.),  K  (nitre,  felspar,  etc.), 

Rb,  Cs,  Be,  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  B,  Sc,  7,  La,  Yb, 
C,  Ti,  Zr,  Ce,  Th,  V,  Nb,  Di,  Ta,  0,  Cr, 
Tb,  W,  Mn. 

Frequent :  N  (in  nitre),  Mo. 

Rare  or  unknown :  None. 

The  only  two  of  these  elements  occurring  as  sulphides  are : 

{Common :   Mo. 
Very  rare :  Mn  (also  0  as  SOj  in  volcanic  gases). 

Occui^ence  of  Elements  belonging  to  Odd  Series : 

Common :  Cu,  Ag,  Zn,  Co,  Hg,  Ga,  In,  Tl,  Pb,  Sb,  S, 
Se,  Te. 

4  Frequent :  As,  Bi,  Sn. 

I  Unknown :  Au  (occurs  only  ^  in  the  free  state  in  nature) ; 
1  Na,  Mg,  Al,  Si,  P. 

I  Common  :   Na,  Mg,  Al,  Si,  P,  Sn. 
Frequent :  Zn,  Cu. 
Rare  :  Pb,  Sb,  Bi,  As. 

MendeleefiTs  original  generalisation  had  taken  the  form  "  The 
properties  of  the  elements  are  a  periodic  function  of  their  atomic 

weights,"  and  it  is  to  Carnelley  mainly  that  we  owe 
the  extension  of  the  periodic  law  that  the  properties 
of  the  compounds  of  the  elements  are  a  periodic 
function  of  the  atomic  weights  of  their  constituent 
elements.  Among  the  properties  so  investigated  were 
the  colours  of  oxides,  sulphides,  halides,  etc.,  the 
melting  points,  boiling  points,  specific  gravities,  and  heats  of 
formation  of  the  alkyl  compounds. 

"...However  we  may  arrange  the  melting  points,  boiling  points,  and  heats 
of  formation  of  the  normal  compounds  of  the  elements,  provided  only  that  we 

arrange  them  systematically,  we  always  find  that  certain 
definite  and  regular  relations  may  be  traced  between  them.... 
...The  physical  properties  of  the  alkyl  compovmds  of  the 
elements  obey  exactly  the  same  rules  as  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding halogen  compounds."..." If  in  a  series  of  binary 
normal  compounds,  one  of  the  elements  ^  be  common  to  all, 
then  the  melting  points,  boiling  points,  and  heats  of  formation 
are  periodic  functions  of  the  atomic  weight  of  the  other 
element." 

1  Only  is  the  term  used  by  Carnelley ;  chiefly  would  be  more  oorrect. 
«  The  alkyl  radicles  (C^Hj,^i)',  e,g.   CH3',    CaHa',   C,H/,  etc.  may  for  this 
purpose  be  treated  as  elements. 


Camelley*B  ex* 
tenMon  of  the 
periodic  law  to 
the  physical 
pTopertiee  of 
compounde. 


Melting  points 
and  boiling 
points  of  the 
halogen  and 
alkyl  com- 
pounds are 
periodic  func- 
tions of  con- 
stituent ele- 
ments. 
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An  extremely  small  portion  of  Camelley's  extensive    experi- 
mental data  has  been  compressed  into  the  following  table : 


MX 

E 

MX, 

Oa 

MX, 

So 

MX. 
Ti 

MX, 
V 

MX, 

Cr 

MX 

Mn 

M.P.    B.P. 

M.P.    B.P. 

U.P.    B.P. 

U.P.    B.P. 

U.P.    B.P. 

M.P.    B.P. 

M.P.    B^. 

Chloride 
Bromide 
Iodide 

734 
703 
634 

719 
676 
631 

130 

72  230 

150  360 

Methide 

Ethide 

Propide 

Cu 

Zn 

Ga 

Ge 

As 

Se 

Br 

Chloride 
Bromide 

Iodide 

434 

601 

262 
394 

446 

73  [220] 

[86] 

[350- 
360] 

132 
22  220 

146  404 

[60- 
70] 

13 
-22     68 

36   117 

Methide 

Ethide 

Propide 

319 
391 
432 

• 

Zr 

373 
432 

331 
381 

Mo 

277 
312 
344 

Bb 

Sr 

Y 

Nb 

Chloride 
Bromide 
Iodide 

710 
683 
642 

825 
630 
507 

Methide 

Ethide 

Propide 

Ag 

Cd 

In 

Sn 

Sb 

Te 

I 

Chloride '  451 
Bromide  427 

Iodide       527 

1 

541 
671 
404 

[440] 

115 

30  201 

156  295 

72 

90 

155 

209] 
;280J 

26   100 
309  117 
110  200 

Methide  i 

Ethide 

Propide 

351 
454 
498 

.354 
432 

355 
373 

317 
345 
375 

3248  cases  referring  to  the  halides,  of  which  only  180  or  about 
5*5  per  cent,  are  exceptions,  and  942  data  referring  to  the  alkyl 
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compounds,  of  which  only  54  or  about  6*7  per  cent,  are  exceptions, 

supplied  the  material  for  the   establishment  of  a 
found  between      number  of  relations   (twelve   for   the   halides    and 

•nT**''IIi^hing     ®ig*^*  for  the  alkyl  compounds)  of  the  type  of  the 
points,  etc.  following : 

^'The  difference  between  the  melting  or  boiling  points  or  heats  of  formation 
of  the  bromide  and  chloride  of  an  element,  is  less  than  that  between  those  of 
itii  iodide  and  bromide." 

'^  The  differences  between  the  melting  points  or  boiling  points  or  heats  of 
formation  diminish  as  the  atomic  weight  of  the  positive  element  increases, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  melting  points  of  the  even  members  of  the  second 
group,  for  which  the  opposite  relation  holds  good." 

^'  The  boiling  point  increases,  and  the  specific  gravity  diminishes,  as  we 
pass  from  the  methide  to  the  ethide,  and  thence  to  the  propidc,  butide,  etc." 

''  The  boiling  points  and  specific  gravities  of  the  alkyl  compounds  of  any 
one  group  increase  as  the  atomic  weight  of  the  positive  element  increases." 

Camelley's  object  in  these  investigations  was  a  twofold  one : 

(1)     To  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  periodic  law. 
application  of  (2)    To  apply  the  facts  thus  obtained  deductively. 

periodic       \*yi 

relation!:  ''It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  relations  [established] 

*•    Carnelley'i      may  b^  made  the  basis  of  a  method  for  calculating  (within 
melting  points.      certain  limits)  melting  and  boiling  points  which  have  not 

been  experimentally  determined." 

From  among  the  numbers  given  in  illustration  of  the  results 
so  obtained,  may  be  quoted : 

Calculated  in  1877.  Found.  Authority  and  date 

CugBr,  M.p.  774-790  777  Camelley  and  Williams  1880 

AsClg    M.P.  244-246  Below  244  Henry  1879 

GaCla    B.P.  496-499  487-492  Boisbaudran  1881. 

"  There  has  recently  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  atomic  weight  of  Be. 
From  his  determination  of  its  specific  heat,  Emerson  Reynolds  concludes 
that  its  atomic  weight  is  9*2,  and  that  it  is  a  dyad ;  whilst  Nilson  and 
Pettersson,  also  Humpidge,  from  their  determination  of  its  specific  heat,  give 
to  it  the  atomic  weight  13"8,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  triad."..."  If  it  be 
a  dyad,  the  melting  points  of  its  halogen  compounds  must  be  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  boron,  whereas  if  it  be  trivalent,  these  melting  points 
must  be  comparatively  low.... The  normal  chlorides  of  all  triad  elements  melt 
below  510  (BiClg,  m.p. =503,  being  the  highest  known).... Now  according  to 

calculation,  if  it  has  the  atomic  weight  9*2,  the  melting  point 
point  of  beryl-  ^^  beryllium  chloride... ought  to  be  820-870,... and  although 
Hum  chloride  this  number  is  somewhat  uncertain,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to 
Siat calculated  determine  whether  beryllium  is  really  a  dyad  or  a  triad.... 
forBeCl,.  To  throw  light  on  this  point,  I  determined  as  carefully  as 
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poesible  the  melting  point  of  the  chloride... of  beryllium,  and  foirnd  th*t  the 
chloride  fiiaes  between  the  melting  points  of  Ag4P207  (850)  and  NaPO,  (890), 
thus  agreeing  with  the  number  820-870  calculated  for  BeCl,  (Be=9-2)." 

These  results  therefore  confirm  the  view  that  beryllium  is 
a  dyad,  with  atomic  weight  9*2. 

Mendeleeff  has  applied  a  periodic  relation,  by  him  discovered, 
between  the  molecular  weight  of  chlorides  and  the  density  of  their 
dilute  solutions,  to  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  the 
metal  contained  in  the  chlorides. 

"...The  density  of  such  solutions  of  chlorides  of  metals  MCl^  as  contain... 
a  large  and  constant  amount  of  water,  regularly  increases  as  the  molecoLir 

weight  of  the  dissolved  salt  increases.... If  the  molecule  of 
3.  Density  of  beryllium  chloride  be  BeCl^,  its  weight  must  be  80,  and  in 
Son**o?  beryl-  ^^^^  *  case  it  must  be  heavier  than  the  molecule  of  KCl  (  «  74 '5) 
iium  chloride  and  lighter  than  that  of  MgCl2(B95).  On  the  contrary,  if 
SSr^ic«i:IS  beTllitun  chloride  is  a  trichloride  BeCl,  ( = 120),  its  molecule 
for  BeCit.  must  be  heavier  than  that  of  CaCl,  (eslll),  and  lighter  than 

that  of  MnClj  ( =  126).  Experiment  has  shown  the  correctnees 
of  the  former  formula. 

Density  of  BeCl2+200  HaO  =  10138 
„  „  KCl-f20OHjO  =  l-0121 
„      „  MgCl, + 200  HjO  =  1  •0203." 

(Faraday  Lecture,  J.  Chem,  Soc.,  1889.) 

In  the  above,  as  well  as  in  similar  examples  given  before 
(p.  477),  the  problem  for  solution  was  the  determination  of  the 
valency  to  be  assigned  to  an  element  whose  equivalent  was  known 
with  fair  accuracy.  Comparatively  rough  values  for  the  physical 
property  measured  sufficed,  giving,  as  in  the  heat-capacity  method, 
a  value  for  the  atomic  weight  which,  even  if  removed  by 
several  per  cent,  from  the  true  value,  shows  whether  the  most 
accurate  value  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  data  available  is 
1,  or  2,  or  3,  etc.  times  the  equivalent  weight. 

The  following  are,  on  the  other  hand,  examples  of  how  the 
periodic  law  has  been  applied  to  the  determination  of  accurate 

atomic  weight  values.  In  such  cases,  the  chemical 
Son^o?*^ccuI  properties  and  analogies  of  the  element  considered 
rate  "    atomic     are  SO  definite  that  its  place  in  the  periodic  system, 

^vciffht  values*  ir  */  * 

(i)  Atomic  the  special  group  and  series  to  which  it  belongs, 

ma^um!^  '*''■     is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.     Then  if  it  so  happens 

that  the  amount  of  material  available  is  very  small 
and  that  the  difficulties  of  separating  and  purifying  the  compounds 
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used  for  analysis  are  very  great,  the  value  obtained  for  the 
equivalent  will  be  uncertain,  and  recourse  may  be  had  to  a 
purely  physical  method.  This  is  what  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  did 
in  his  determinations  of  the  atomic  weights  of  gallium  and  of 
germanium  ^ 

The  law  which  he  applied  to  the  calculation  of  these  values 
-was  : 


applied  ''l'^  ^he  different  natural  families  the  variation  in  the 

t>y  Lecoq  de        increase  in  atomic  weight  is  proportional  to  the  variation  in 

to**the*caicu°        '^*  increase  of  the  wave-lengths  of  homologous  rays  or  groups 

lAtion  of  of  rays." 

atomic  weights 

from  relation  of  The   first  evaluation   of  the   atomic  weight  of 

^A^ave-lengthi  n-  i  • 

of  homologous     gallium  was  thus  obtained  from  a  comparison  of 
'*^*'  the  spectra  of  Al,  Ga,  and  In  on  the  one  hand,  and 

K,  Cs,  Rb  on  the  other,  with  the  result  that : 

Qa  ==  69  86. 

Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  was  able  to  compare  this  number  with 
those  subsequently  found  by  himself  by  the  application  of  chemical 
methods,  viz.  (i)  the  calcination  of  the  ammonia  alum',  (ii)  the 
calcination  of  the  nitrate  obtained  fit)m  a  known  weight  of  the 
metal',  processes  of  which  he  says: 

**The  loss  of  small  quantities  of  matter  which  occurs  in  these  two 
operations  affects  the  value  of  the  equivalent  weight  in  opposite  directions, 
and  has  therefore  little  influence  on  the  mean  value  ^.'^ 

The  results  were :     From  (i),  Ga  =  70*032 

From  (ii),  Ga  =  69698 
Mean         Ga  =  69866. 

The  spectrum  of  germanium  was  investigated  by  Lecoq  de 
Boisbaudran  from  the  same  point  of  view  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  the  element,  and  at  a  time  when  a  preliminary  determination  of 
its  atomic  weight  by  Winkler  had  given  7275,  a  number  appre- 
ciably higher  than  72,  the  value  predicted  by  Mendeleeff. 

1  Chem.  News,  London,  54,  1886  (p.  4). 

<  Ante,  p.  425. 

'  '4481  grams  of  gallium  converted  into  nitrate  and  ignited  gave  *6024  grams  of 
GajOj. 

*  Galoalatod  by  Leooq  de  Boisbaudran  with  the  then  accepted  atomic  weight 
valnes  as  antecedent  data  (H  =  1*00,  0=  16*00,  etc.).  Clarke's  recalculation  in  1896 
gave 

(i)  From  the  calcination  of  the  alum :    if  H  =  l,  Ga=69'595;  if  0=16,  Ga«70'125 

(ii)  From  the  calcination  of  the  nitrate:  if  H=l,  6a=69'171;  if  0  =  16,  Ga= 69*698 

Mean:ifH=l,Ga= 69*888;  if  0  =  16,  Ga=  69*913 
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Taking  it  as  proved  that,  from  its  chemical  analogies,  gertnaninm 
should  stand  in  the  periodic  scheme  between  silicon  and  tin,  the 
two  groups  of  atom  analogues  to  be  considered  are : 

Group  III.  Gronp  IV. 

Series  3      Aluminium  Silicon 

„      5      Gallium  Germanium 

„      7      Indium  Tin. 

Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  selected  for  comparison  in  the  spark 
spectra  of  these  6  elements  the  prominent  group  of  rays  which 
consists  of  a  blue  and  a  violet  line,  and  used  in  his  calculations  the 
mean  of  the  wave-lengths  of  these  two  rays. 

1st  ray  2nd  ray  Mean 

Si  \  =  412-89  X  =  3890  4010 

Ge         \  =  46804  \  =  422-6  445-3 

Sn         \  =  56300  \  =  452-4  507-7. 

The  whole  of  the  data  involved  are  thus  tabulated  by  him : 


Atomic  Weights 

Mean  of  Wave 

-lengths  {of  2  rays) 

DifierenoeB 

Variation 

Difference* 

'Variati<Hi 

Si  =28 

Si  =401-0 

Ge  =  ? 

900 
between 

Ge  =  445-3 

44-3 

40-86 
100 

Si  and  Sn 

62-4 

Sn  =  1180 

Sn  =  507-7 

Al  =27 

Al  =  395-2 

Ga»   69-9 

42-4 
43-6 

2-8302 
100 

Ga  =  410-1 

14-9 
20-5 

37-584 
100 

In  =  113-6 

In  =  430-6 

The  details  of  the  method  followed  in  calculating  the  atomic 
weight  of  germanium  from  these  data  will  show  the  meaning  of 
the  law  assumed  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  and  which  has  been 
quoted  above. 

The  wave-lengths  of  homologous  rays  for  Al,  Ga,  and  In  are 

395-2,     4101,     430-4 ; 
the  successive  differences  are 

14-9  and  20*3; 
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the  second  difiference  exceeds  the  jBrst  by 

5-4; 
this  increase,  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  first  difference,  is 

^  or  0-3758 (1), 

w^hich  number  is  what  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  calls  the  varicdion  in 
the  increase. 

Similarly  the  atomic  weights  for  Al,  Ga,  and  In  are 

27-5,  69-9  and  113'5; 
the  differences  are 

42-4  and  436; 

and  the  variation  in  the  increase  is 

•028302 (2). 

The  law  asserts  that  the  ratio  of  (1)  and  (2)  will  be  the  same 
as  the  corresponding  ratio  in  another  family. 

But  for  Si,  Ge,  Sn  we  have  as  homologous  wave-lengths 

401,  445-3,  and  507-7, 

hence  the  variation  will  be 

•4086 (3). 

Now  if  we  put  X  for  the  unknown  atomic  weight  of  germanium, 
the  atomic  weights  are 

28,  Z,  118; 
the  differences  are 

Z-28  and  118 -Z, 
and  the  variation  is 

(118 -Z)-(Z- 28) 

Z-28"  ^  ^• 

Hence  by  the  law  we  have  the  following  proportion  to  find  Z, 

•3758  :  -028302  =  4086  :  ^^^^ 

which  makes  Z,  the  atomic  weight  of  germanium,  =  72*32. 
But  as  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  himself  pointed  out : 

*'The  atomic  weights  deduced  by  calculation  from  the  wave-lengths 
depend  of  course... on  values  of  wave-lengths  and  of  atomic  weights,  which 
may  be  affected  by  slight  errors,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  corrections 
applied  to  the  numbers  which  have  served  as  basis  in  the  calculations  would 
involve  corrections  in  the  values  deduced  from  them." 

A  comparison  of  the  atomic  weight  values  used  by  Lecoq  de 
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Boisbaudran  with  those  given  by  Clarke  ten  years  later  reveids 
diflFerences  too  considerable  to  be  classed  as  "  slight  errors." 

L.  de  B.  Clarke 

1886  1896 

0  =  16 

Al   =    27-5 2711 

Ga  =    69-9 69-9 

In   =  113-5 113-85 

Si    =    28 28-40 

Sn  =  118    119-05 

The  substitution  of  the  modem  values  in  the  above  calculation 
gives 

Ge  =  7306, 

showing  that  even  if  the  law  on  which  the  method  is  based  should 
be  exact,  its  application  would  not  yield  reliable  results  unless  the 
antecedent  data  were  known  to  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than 
is  the  case  in  the  above  instance.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  at  the 
end  of  his  paper  had  said : 

*4t  will  now  be  interesting  to  see  whether  Winkler  will  confirm  his  atomic 
weight  number  72*75,  or  whether  when  using  very  pure  material  he  will 
obtain  a  value  of  about  72*3." 

The  number  that  Winkler  did  get,  and  which  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  determination  serves  bjs  the  most  probable  value,  is 

Ge  =  72  44, 

the  following  being  the  experimental  investigations  involved : 

(a)    In  two^  experiments,  a  total  of  *5127  grams  of  germanium  chloride 
was,  by  indirect  titration  with  standard  silver  solution,  found  to  contain 

'339326  grams  of  chlorine, 
The     atomic  .-.     (jr+36-45)  :  3545  = -6127  :  339326, 

manium  deter-     &ud  X,  the  equivalent  weight  of  germanium, » 18'11. 
mined  by  Atomic  weight  germanium =71 X  IS'll. 

vapour  density  ^ 

and   Bpecific  (6)    Vapour  density  (airal)   of  the  chloride  between 

heat  method.        301.50  and  739"  =  7 '44, 

. ".  molecular  weighta=7-44 x  28-87  =  214-7. 
Since  -5127  grams  of  the  chloride  contain  '339326  of  chlorine, 
.-.     214*7  „  „  „  „  142-1  of  chlorine 

and    72'6  of  germanium, 
=4*01  X  35 '45  of  chlorine  and  4*01  x  IS'll  of  germanium, 

.'.     w  =  4, 
and  atomic  weight  germanium  =  4x  IB'll 

-72'44. 

^  Winkler  made  four  determinations,  bat  the  nambers  for  the  first  two  given  in 
his  papers,  and  reproduced  in  references  thereto,  are  obviously  disfigured  by  some 
misprint. 
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{b')  The  value  'Olbl  found  by  Nilson  and  Pettersson  for  the  heat 
o£tpacity  of  germanium  is  in  good  agreement  with  this  number,  giving  for  the 
.a.tx>niic  heat  *0757  x  72*44  ■■5*47,  the  chemical  analogies  between  germanium 
«kiid  silicon  (p.  480)  making  a  low  value  probable. 

Another  example,  similar  to  the  above,  of  the  deductive  appli- 
^sation   of   the  periodic   law   is   found   in   Runge   and   Precht's' 

calculation  of  the  atomic  weight  of  radium  from  the 
<^  ht^^of  ^**  supplied  by  the  atomic  weights  of  similar 
x-Adium.  elements,  and  the  w^ave-lengths  of  analogous  lines 

in  the  emission  spectra.  The  analogy  of  the  line- 
pairs  chosen  for  comparison  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  in  a  magnetic  field  is  the  same  {post^  p.  607). 

"  ...the  strongest  lines  of  the  spark  spectrum  of  radium  are  exactly 
Analogous  to  the  strongest  lines  of  barium,  and  the  corresponding  lines  of  the 

related  elements  Mg,  Ca,  Sr.... These  lines  may  be  grouped 
Radium  into  three  pairs,  called... on  account  of  certain  analogies  with 

spectroscopic  the  spectra  of  the  alkalies,  the  line-pair  of  the  primary  series, 
evidence  with  the  line-pair  of  the  first  and  that  of  the  second  secondary 
3  *'       '       '       series*.     Measured  on  the  scale  of  frequency',  the  two  lines 

of  each  of  the  three  pairs  are  the  same  distance  apart  for  any 
one  element....  This  distance  varie.s,  on  the  other  hand,  from  one  element  to 
Another,  increasing  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner  with  the  atomic  weight.... 
This  also  holds  for  radium  {infra),  so  that  radium  is  to  be  classed  along  with 
Mg,  Ca,  Sr,  and  Ba  in  a  group  of  chemically  allied  elements, — a  conclusion 
which  is  supported  by  the  chemical  behaviour  of  radium,  in  so  far  as  this  is 
known." 


108 


Difference 


X 
Primary  series  4682*35  21366-8         ^       48583 

I  3814-69  262151 

1st  secondary  series       443645  225405  4868*5 

II  (i)  3649-77  273990 

2nd  secondary  series      5813*9  17200*2  4858*6 

II  (ii)  4533*33  22068*8 

From  one  element  to  another,  the  distance  apart  of  the  lines  increases 
with  the  atomic  weight : 

1  Phil.  Mag,,  London,  (6),  6,  1903  (p.  476). 

'  The  lines  referred  to  are  tho8e  marked  by  I,  II  (i),  II  (ii)  in  the  table. 

'  Freqaency= number  of  vibrations  in  equal  times,  inversely  proportional  to 

10" 
the  wave-length  X,  expressed  in  the  above  oomparison  by  — - . 

A 
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Atomic  Weight 

Distance 

Mg 

24-36 

91-7 

Ca 

401 

223 

Sr 

87-6 

801 

Ba 

137-4 

1691 

Ra 

] 

4858*6 

"  It  is  suggested  to  i^ard  the  atomic  weight  as  a  fuuction  of  the  distanoe 
between  the  lines,  and  to  extrapolate  this  function  for  radium.... 

"  In  other  groups  in  which  line-pairs  have  been  observed, 
the  relation  between  the  width  of  the  line-pairs  and  the 
atomic  weight  is  capable  of  being  expressed  by  the  simple 
formula : 

The  logarithms  of  the  atomic  weights  and  those  of  the 
distances,  when  plotted  as  coordinates,  lie  on  a  straight  line 
for  a  chemically  related  group  of  elements. 
"  The  following  figure  illustrates  this  law : 


Law  applied 
by  Precht  to 
the  calculation 
of  atomic 
v«^eights  fTX>m 
distances  be- 
tween line- 
pairs. 


1-0     1-5      2-0     2-6     3*0     8-6     4*0 

Logarithm  of  the  line-dietance 
(-01  8oale-divi8ion  =  2-3  per  cent,  of  the  value). 


2-54- 


o 
6 


u 

o 


^    1-0 


Baaooordiog 
to  Mme  Curie 


4«"0 


2-5         8-0         8-6 

Logarithm  of  line-distance 

(*01  8cale-divi8ion~2*3  per  cent.). 


"  ...Extrapolation  gives  for  the  atomic  weight  of  radium  the  value  258,.... 
The  figure  shows  clearly  that  the  value  225  determined  by  Madame  Curie ^ 

^  Her  method  of  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  radium  has  been  thiu 
described  by  Mfiidame  Curie :  ''I  re-purified  the  chloride,  and  obtained  a... 
substance,  in  the  spectrum  of  which  the  two  strongest  barium  lines  were  very  faint 
Given  the  sensitiveness  of  the  spectrum  reaction  of  barium,  [it  has  been]  estimated 
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is    considerably  removed  from  the  straight   line.... It   must  be  remarked 

that  in  view  of  the  close  relationship  of  barium  and  radium^ 
i>«twecn  "?to-  ^'^^  *^®  small  quantities  with  which  the  chemist  is  forced 
xnic  weight  of  to  work,  the  complete  separation  of  these  two  bodies  is  very 
^uiat^  ***  and  <iiffic^*^»  ftJ^d  that  if  their  separation  had  been  incomplete, 
tbat    obuined      Madame  Curie  would  have  found  too  small  a  value  for  the 

^cthJ?*"*"*     atomic  weight. 

The  number  225  is  in  better  correspondence  with  the 
periodic  system,  in  so  far  as  it  fits  the  gap  between  bismuth  and  thorium  in 
-tbe  proper  column.  According  to  the  value  258,  radium  would  have  to  be 
moved  two  rows  further  down  in  the  column  Mg,  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  and  a  number 

of  new  unoccupied  places  would  be  created  in  the  periodic  system On  the 

other  hand,  Rutherford's  remark  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  higher 
value  of  the  atomic  weight.  The  higher  atomic  weight  is  indicative  of  a  more 
complicated  atomic  structure,  and  therefore  of  an  easier  splitting  up  into 
electrons^.  The  element  which  gives  o£f  electrons  most  freely  should 
therefore  also  have  the  highest  atomic  weight." 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  validity  of  the  periodic  law 
classification  was  brilliantly  established  by  the  discovery  of  ele- 
ments whose  properties  closely  agreed  with  those 
Gaps  in  the  predicted  for  them.  But  many  gaps  still  remain  to 
STbie.  *^  New  be  filled,  and  the  elements  recently  discovered  have 
SeTnertgaMs!  ^^*  always  been  available  for  this  purpose.  Though 
argon,  etc.  it  has  been  possible  to  house  these  fairly  satisfactorily 

within  the  edifice  of  the  system,  it  must  be  recognised 
that  the  periodic  law  had  afiforded  no  indication  of  the  existence 
of  the  inert  gases  of  the  atmosphere*,  or  of  the  radio-active 
elements, — two  classes  of  substances  so  intensely  interesting  be- 
cause of  the  fundamental  differences  between  them  and  all  other 
types  of  matter. 

Helium  (H  =  4),  neon  (Ne  =  20),  argon  (A  =  39*9),  and  krypton 

that  the  purified  chloride  contained  only  the  merest  traces  of  barium,  incupable  of 
influencing  tbe  atomic  weight  to  an  appreciable  extent.  I  made  three  determi- 
nations with  this  perfectly  pure  radium  chloride.    Tbe  results  were  as  follows: — 

Anhydrous  Silver 

radium  chloride    chloride  M 

I  009192  0*08890  225*3 

n         008936  008627  226-8 

ni        0  08839  008589  224*0 

The  mean  of  these  numbers  is  225.  Tbey  were  calculated... by  considering 
radium  as  a  bivalent  element,  the  chloride  having  the  formula  RaClj,  and  taking 
for  silver  and  chlorine  the  values  Ag=  107*8,  01  =  35*4." 

^  The  ultimate  constituents  of  the  chemical  atoms,  which  are  alike  for  all 
substances,  and  the  combination  of  which,  in  various  large  numbers, — between 
1000  for  hydrogen  and  ^  million  for  radium — form  the  different  kinds  of  atoms. 

^  Dr  Johnstone  Stoney's  diagram,  p.  502,  excepted. 
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(Kr  =  81*8),  which  are  all  monatomic*  gases  characterised  by 
absolute  chemical  inactivity,  have  been  placed  by  Sir  W.  Ramsay 
in  a  separate  group,  designated  by  the  ordinal  0.  Whilst  the 
addition  of  this  group  has  tended  to  add  greatly  to  the  symmetry 
of  the  periodic  system,  providing  in  these  electrically  neutral 
elements,  whose  valency  is  apparently  zero,  a  suitable  transitiotn 
from  the  strongly  electro-negative  monovalent  halogens  to  the 
strongly  electro-positive  monovalent  alkalis,  the  atomic  weight 
value  of  argon  raises  the  same  difficulty  as  that  of  tellurium. 

^  Atomicity  {^0$%^  chap.  xtii)  =  number  of  atoms  contained  in  one  elemeatazy 

molecules — - — ; r——*    The  moleoolar  weight  is  found  from  the  gaseooa 

atomic  weight 


density,  and  according  to  the  relations  developed  on  page  849,  it  is  22-3  x  noi 

density.     The  atomic  weight  of  these  gaseous  elements,  which  are  liquefied  at 

very  low  temperatures  only,  which  form  no  compounds  and  therefore  hjiTe  oo 

combining  weight,  cannot  be  determined  from  the  vapour  density  of  compounda^ 

nor  from  the  heat  capacity  of  the  solid  elements,  nor  from  isomorphous  anbflti- 

tution.     The  course  followed  is  the  reverse  of  the  usual  one :  instead  of  finding  tbe 

atomicity  from  the  molecular  and  the  atomic  weight,  the  atomic  weight  is  dedooed 

from  the  molecular  weight  and  the  atomicity,  which  latter  value  is  determined 

(J 

directly  by  a  physical  method,  namely  the  measurement  of  ^ ,  the  ratio  between 

the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  and  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume. 
In  heating  a  gas,  energy  is  required  : 

(i)  To  increase  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules,  producing  rise  of  tem- 
perature. Gall  this  quantity  a.  If  the  explanation  of  the  gaseous  laws  given  by  the 
kinetic  theory  be  correct,  then  this  quantity  a  is  the  same  for  equal  volumes  of 
different  gases. 

(ii)  To  do  external  work  in  overcoming  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  when 
the  substance  heated  is  allowed  to  expand.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  all 
gases  being  the  same,  this  quantity  is  a  constant  for  equal  volumes,  or  for  equi- 
molecular  weights.     Let  it  be  called  &. 

(iii)  To  produce  changes  within  the  molecule,  in  the  relations  of  the  oon- 
stituent  atoms.     Call  this  quantity  c. 


Hence: 


Cp_a  +  6  +  c 


and  the  value  of  this  ratio  will  be  the  greater,  the  less  the  value  of  c,  and  wiU 

reach  a  maximum  when  c=0. 

From  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  it  has  been  calculated  that  when  c=:0,  that  ia^ 

C       6 
in  the  case  of  a  monatomic  gas,  -— '^  =  -  =  1*66,  and  hence  that  for  any  gases  whoee 

molecules  are  complex,  -t^  <^  '66,  and  that  it  is  the  smaller  the  greater  the 

complexity.    These  theoretical  results  are  borne  out  by  the  experimental  data  for 
gases  whose  molecular  complexity  has  been  otherwise  determined. 

Formula: Hg  H,  N,  O,  CO  CO, 

%^i 1-66  1-41  1-41  1-40  1-41  1*26. 

For  the  gases  helium,  argon,  etc.  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  has  been  found 
=  1-66,  and  it  is  therefore  concluded  that  they  are  monatomic,  that  the  atomic 
weight  is  equal  to  the  molecular  weight. 


Atomic  weight 
of  argon  forms 
«zc«ption  to 
periodic  law. 
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According  to  the  principle  of  arrangement  in  the  order  of  in- 
creasing atomic  weights,  argon  (A  =  39*9)  comes  between  potassium 

(K  =  39'15)  and  calcium  (Ca  =  40-1),  whilst  according 
to  properties  its  place  is  before  and  not  after  potas- 
sium. So  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  account 
for  this  discrepancy  by  admixture  of  another  inert 
gas  of  greater  density;  fractionation,  by  diffusion  of 
the  gaseous  and  distillation  of  the  liquefied  argon,  has  not  resulted 
in  any  separation,  and  the  evidence  of  the  simple  elementary 
character  of  the  inert  gas  whose  atomic  weight  is  39*9  is  of  the 
strongest.  For  the  present  therefore  argon  must  be  looked  upon 
as  an  undoubted  exception  to  the  principle  of  the  periodic  system ; 
but  considering  the  many  and  important  facts  on  which  the 
generalisation  named  *'  periodic  law  "  is  based,  and  the  many  ways 
by  which  its  validity  has  been  confirmed  deductively,  the  natural 
tendency  is  to  expect  firom  future  research  a  solution  of  this 
difficulty,  impossible  though  it  is  to  foretell  even  the  form  in 
which  this  will  come. 

If  we  assume  that  the  atomic  weight,  as  in  the  case  of  0,  N,  etc.,  is 
identical  with  the  density,  there  is  no  place  for  these  elements  in  the  periodic 
system,... but  if  we  assume  that  these  gases  are  monatomic,  they  form  a  group 
by  themselves.     Their  atomic  weights  would  then  be  : 


Hydrogen 

1 

Helium 
4 

Lithium 

7 

Beryllium 
9 

Fluorine 
18 

Neon 
20 

Sodium 
23 

Magnesium 
24 

Chlorine 
36-5 

Argon 
40 

Pota-ssium 
39 

Calcium 
40 

Bromine 
80 

Krypton 
82 

Rubidium 
85 

Strontium 

87 

Iodine 
127 

Xenon 
128 

Caesium 
133 

Barium 
137 

Since  these  elements  are  devoid  of  all  chemical  properties,  the 
data  which  show  the  periodic  relation  between  atomic  weight  and 
properties  refer  to  physical  constants  only. 

*'  These  elements  exhibit  gradations  in  properties  such  as  refractive  index, 
atomic  volume,  melting  point  and  boiling  point,  which  find  a  fitting  place  on 
diagrams  showing  such  periodic  relations.... Thus  the  refractive  equivalents 
are  found  at  the  lower  apices  of  the  descending  curves  ;  the  atomic  volumes 
on  the  ascending  branches  in  appropriate  positions ;  and  the  melting  and 
boiling  points,  like  the  refractivities,  occupy  positions  at  the  lower  apices. 
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Although,  however,  such  r^ularity  is  to  be  noticed,  similar  to  th&t  which 
is  found  with  other  elements,  we  had  entertained  hopes  that  the  simpk 

nature  of  the  molecules  of  the  inactive  gases  might  have 
Investigation  thrown  light  on  the  puzzling  incongruities  of  the  periodic 
Tnert^S^aw'^hM  table.... That  hope  has  been  disappointed.  We  have  not  been 
■hown  impos-  able  to  predict  aocurately  any  one  of  the  properties  of  one  of 
Mbiiity  of  these  gases  from  a  knowledge  of  those  of  the  others  ;   an 

diction."  approximate  guess  is  all  that  can  be  mada    The  oonundnun 

of  the  periodic  table  has  yet  to  be  solved."  (Ramsay  aod 
Travers,  Argon  and  its  CompanionSy  1900.) 

The  special  feature  of  the  conundrum  thus  referred  to  by 
Prof.  Ramsay  is  how  to  find  the  formula  for  the  function  which 

would  correlate  the  numerics  of  the  atomic  weight 
rep^reJcnt^^he  ^^^^  ^^^  properties  susceptible  of  quantitative 
periodic    law     measurement.     Another  aspect  of  it  is  that  of  the 

function.  .  A       1  .  .    , 

expression  of  the  atomic  weights  themselves  by 
means  of  a  general  algebraic  formula.  This  problem  is  an  attractive 
one,  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  it,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  only  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  success 
may  be  expected  are  •  of  negative  nature.  This  aspect  of  the 
question  has  been  put  clearly  and  forcibly  by  Mendeleeff  himself 
in  the  Faraday  lecture  of  1889 : 

'^  The  periods  do  not  contain  the  infinite  number  of  points  constituting 
the  curve,  but  a  Jinite  number  only  of  such  points.  An  example  will  better 
illustrate  this  view.     The  atomic  weights  : 

Ag=rl08 

Cd  =  112 
In=113 
Sn  =  118 
Sb  =  120 
Te=125 
1  =  127 

steadily  increase,  and  their  increase  is  accompanied  by  modification  of  many 
properties  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  periodic  law.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  densities  of  the  abov^e  elements,  decrease  steadily,  being 
respectively  10*6,  8*6,  7*4,  7*2,  6*7,  6*4,  49,  while  their  oxides  contain  an 
increasing  quantity  of  oxygen  : 

AgjO,  CdjOg,   iDjOa,  SnA»  Sb^,   TejOe,   lA- 

But  to  connect  by  a  curve  the  summits  of  the  ordi nates  expressing  any 
of  these  properties  would  involve  the  rejection  of  Daiton's  law  of  multiple 


I 
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proportiouB.     Not  only  are  there  no  intermediate  elements  between  silver, 

which  gives  AgCl,  and  cadmium,  which  gives  CdCly,  but 
M«ndeieeff^on  according  to  the  very  essence  of  the  periodic  law,  there  can 
character  of  be  none  ;  in  fact,  a  uniform  curve  would  be  inapplicable  in 
the   periodic        mioh.  a  case,  as  it  would  lead  us  to  expect  elements  possessed 

of  special  properties  at  any  point  of  the  curve.  The  periods 
of  the  elements  have  thus  a  character  very  different  from  those  which  are  so 
simply  represented  by  geometers.  They  correspond  to  points,  to  numbers, 
to  sudden  changes  of  the  masses,  and  not  to  a  continuous  evolution.  In 
these  sudden  changes  destitute  of  intermediate  steps  or  positions,  in  the 
absence  of  elements  intermediate  between,  say,  silver  and  cadmium,  or 
aluminium  and  silicon,  we  must  recognise  a  problem  to  which  no  direct 
application  of  the  analysis  of  the  infinitely  small  can  be  made.  Therefore 
neither  the  trigonometrical  functions  proposed  by  Ridberg  and  Flavitsky, 
nor  the  pendulum  oscillations  suggested  by  Crookes,  nor  the  cubical  curve  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  Haughton,  which  have  been  proposed  for  expressing  the  periodic 
law,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  represent  the  periods  of  the  chemical 
elements.  If  geometrical  analysis  is  to  be  applied  to  this  subject,  it  will 
require  to  be  modified  in  a  special  manner."    {J,  Chem,  Socy  1889.) 

The  following  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  formulae*  that 
have  been  proposed  to  represent  the  periodic  law  function : 

Dr  Mills,  who  looks  upon  the  elements  as  the  result  of  the 
polymerisation  of  the  primaiy  matter  as  it  cooled,  gives 

y  =  15j9~15C9375)*, 

where         y  =  atomic  weight, 

p  =  group  number  of  element  considered, 

a;  a=  an  integer  different  for  the  different  elements. 

Camelley  gives 

A  =c(m-\'  Jijv), 

where        A  =  atomic  weight, 

m  =  member  of  an  arithmetical  progression  depending 
on  series  to  which  element  belongs, 

V  =  number  of  group  of  which  element  is  a  member, 

c  =  a  constant. 

Excluding  the  elements  of  the  first  three  series,  the  formula 
becomes 

^  =  c(3-5a-9  +  Vv), 

^  For  a  complete  account  of  sach  formulae  see :  F.  P.  Venable,  loc.  eit.  ohaps. 
V  and  VI ;  G.  Badorf,  loe.  cit.t  ohap.  in,  pp.  60 — 73,  and  ohap.  vi. 
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a  =  number  of  series  to  which  element  belongs, 
c  =  a  constant  approximately  equal  to  6'64,  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  atomic  heat  constant. 

Dr  Johnstone  Stoney  represents  the  atomic  weights,  not  by  lines, 
but  by  the  volumes  of  concentric  spheres  whose  radii  are  the  cube 
roots  of  the  atomic  weights.  He  divides  the  circles  into  16  equal 
arcs,  on  which  he  plaxses  chemically  similar  elements.  The  con- 
nection of  all  the  points  so  obtained  gives  a  curve  (see  diagramX 
which  approximates  to  a  logarithmic  spiral.     In  the  formula 

y  =  A  log  (ma), 
log  A?  =  0-786,    log  a  =  1-986. 


£ltctro  -ntoativt 


Ehttne  po$iiiv9 
2 


12 


mj^  4 


10 
Electro  'jpuJiivt 
quadrmni 
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^  The  curve  of  the  diagram  is  [a]  Logarithmic  Spiral. 

The  cardinal  feature  of  the  diagram  is  that  it  represents  atomic  weights 
\>y  volumes,  not  bj  lines. 

The  volume  of  the  globe  in  the  centre  represents  the  atomic  weight  of 
liydrogen. 

The  atomic  weights  of  the  other  elements  are  represented  by  the  volume$ 
of  concentric  spheres  extending  out  to  the  points  intended  to  be  indicated  by 
the  symbols  of  the  elements. 

These  points  lie  along  the  radii,  and  so  near  to  their  intersections  with 
the  logarithmic  spiral  that  [their]  deviations  are  too  small  to  be  conveniently 
represented  on  the  diagram. 

The  quadrants  are  alternately  electro-positive  and  electro-negative. 

The  transition  between  these  states  is  gradual  elsewhere,  but  becomes 
abrupt  between  eesqui-radiiu  15  and  sesqui-radiue  1. 

Between  these  lies  the  vacant  sesqui -radius  16.  (By  a  sesqui-radius  is 
meant  a  radius  along  with  the  inner  part  of  the  opposite  radius.) 

It  [has  been]  proved  that  the  unoccupied  sesqui-radius  is  not  arbitrarily 
introduced  into  the  diagram,  but  has  a  real  existence  in  nature. 

The  natural  chemical  groupings  of  the  elements  come  out  with  con- 
spicuous distinctness,  e,g.  F,  CI,  Br,  I,  on  sesqui-radius  15."  (G.  Johnstone 
Stoney,  1888.) 

**[A]  fact  that  came  to  light  [in  1888]  was  that  in  order  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  represent  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  by  [the  above 
depicted  logarithmic  spiral],  it  is  essential  that  we  add  to  the  Mendeleeff 
series,  as  it  was  known  in  1888,  the  places  indicated  on  sesqui-radius  16  of  the 
accompanying  diagram.  The  necessity  for  this  addition  made  it  certain 
that  these  places  have  a  real  existence  in  natiu^,  although  at  the  time  no 
elements  were  known  that  occupied  them.  The  anticipation  that  this  was  so 
has  been  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  justified  by  the  discovery  in  recent 
years  of  argon  by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Sir  William  Ramsay,  followed  by  the 
discovery  of  four  other  elementary  gases, — helium,  neon,  ki*ypton,  and  xenon — 
by  Sir  William  Ramsay.  These  new  elements  occupy  the  five  places  which 
had  several  years  earlier  been  proved  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  Mendeleeff 
series.  Moreover,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  very  unusual  chemical 
behaviour  of  these  new  elements  is  a  consequence  of  their  occupying. a 
position  which  has  sandwiched  them  between  the  elements  on  sesqui-radius  15 
(fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine)  in  which  the  electro-negative  condition 
rises  to  its  highest  intensity,  and  the  elements  on  sesqui-radius  1  (lithium, 
sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium)  which  are  the  most  electro- 
positive known."    (G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  Pkil.  Mag,  (6),  4,  1902,  p.  411.) 

Mendeleeff 's  opinion,  expressed  in  1889,  of  the  inadequacy  of 
such-like  functions,  at  the  present  day  still  represents  the  con- 
sensus on  this  subject,  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  quote 
for  each  of  them  the  criticism  which  has  led  to  its  rejection. 

The  periodic  classification  has  been  singularly  exempt  from 


1 
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criticism,  un&ir  or  even  severe.     A  striking  contrast    to    this 

acceptance — and  it  is  only  as  such  that  it  attracts 
cism'of  peril  notice — has  been  supplied  by  Dr  Wyruboff^  This 
wyruboff.  critic  would  concede  some  merit  to  MendeleeflTs  work 

if  it  had  remained 

**  a  very  intereBting  and  highly  ingenious  table  of  the  analogies  and  tike 
dissimilarities  of  the  simple  bodies — a  mere  catalogue  raisonn^  of  the 
elements." 

Mendeleeff  however  converted  his  classification  into  the 
"  periodic  system,"  nay,  into  the  "  periodic  law."  But  a  law  must 
be  demonstrably  free  from  exceptions,  as  put  by  Mendeleeff 
himself 

'* The. laws  of  Nature  admit  no  exception;  therefore  the  periodic  law 
must  be  considered  as  a  law  of  Nature  definitely  established,  which  must 

be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole.'' 

exceptions    to  Dr  Wyruboff  proceeds  to  show  that  when  tried 

pwiodksystem     ^y  this   test,  the   periodic  law  is   foimd   wanting. 
which    there-     jjjg  main  attack  is  directed  against :    1.   The  manner 

fore  should  not  ...  °  . 

be  termed  in  which  periodicity  of  valency  is  found,     2.     The 

arbitrary  selection  of  atomic  weight  valuea 


"law." 


1.  He  points  out  the  arbitrariness  and  the  want  of  a  definite 
guiding  principle  in  the  selection,  from  amongst  the  various  oxides 
that  an  element  forms,  of  the  one  which  is  taken  as  typical,  and 
which  has  the  value  required  by  the  periodicity  in  the  series  from 
RjO  for  group  I.  to  RjOy  for  group  VII.  {ante,  p.  471).  This  oxide 
is  sometimes  the  lowest  (BaO  and  not  BaOa),  sometimes  the 
highest  (MnjOr  in  the  series  MnO,  MuaOs,  Mns04,  MnO,,  MnO,); 
it  may  be  the  most  stable  (BaO  more  stable  than  BaO,),  or  the 
least  so  (CuaO  less  stable  than  CuO) ; 

2.  He  makes  the  accusation  that  in  order  to  get  elements 
into  the  group  to  which  they  belong  by  their  properties,  Mendeleeff 
does  not  hesitate  to  alter  the  atomic  weights  at  will,  irrespective 
of  experimental  evidence.  The  case  of  La,  Ce,  and  Di  is  adduced, 
but  tellurium  of  course  offers  the  best  point  for  attack'  {ante, 
p.  466). 

^  **  The  Periodic  Classifioation  of  the  Elements,'*  Chem,  Netci,  London,  74,  1896 
(p.  30). 

'  Argon  (atomic  weight  89*9)  which  must  be  placed  so  as  to  precede  potaaaiom 
(atomic  weignt  89 '15)  presents  a  difficulty  even  greater  than  does  tellurium. 
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**  Professor  Bratmer,  who  has  made  a  speciality  of  the  art  of  causing 
reluctant  elements  to  enter  into  the  classification  of  Mendeleeff,...lays  before 
iiB  two  alternatives :  we  must  either  reject  the  periodic  law,  or  reject  the 
figure  128,  which  all  authorities  have  found  for  the  atomic  weight  of  tellurium. 
Sut  he  continues,  as  the  periodic  law  cannot  be  rejected,  since  it  is  the  truth 
itself,  the  value  128  must  be  inaccurate. 

He  has  therefore  submitted  tellurium  to  all  the  tortures  which  a  substance 
can  undergo.  He  has  melted  it,  sublimed  it,  oxidised  it,  hydrogenised  it, 
dissolved  it,  and  precipitated  it,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  result  which 
everybody  had  reached  before  him,  that  the  atomic  weight  varies  between 
the  wide  limits  of  125  and  129. 

Hence  he  concludes  that  we  have  here  a  complex  body  composed  of  two 
elements  of  very  different  atomic  weights.  What  are  these  weights,  and  what 
are  the  distinctive  properties  of  tellurium  a  and  tellurium  /3  he  does  not  tell 
ua,  for  he  has  not  been  able  to  separate  them.  Still,  he  takes  the  number  125 
as  representing  true  tellurium,  and  Prof.  Mendeleeff  introduces  this  number 
in  his  table,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  any  one^." 

Dr  Wyruboff  concludes  his  attack  on  the  periodic  law  classi- 
fication by  saying  he  does  not  pretend  to  believe  that  he  will 
convince  anyone.  This  is  a  perfectly  correct  estimate  of  the 
situation;  chemists,  with  a  degree  of  unanimity  not  displayed 
towards  any  other  of  the  theses  of  the  science,  would  give  their 
adhesion  to  what  has  been  said  by  Winkler,  the  discoverer  of 
germanium,  Mendeleeffs  ekasilicon. 

''  Investigation  of  the  properties  of  germanium  becomes  actually  a  touch- 
stone for  human  ingenuity.    It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  striking 

proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  periodicity  of  the  elements  than 
Winkler's  ap-  that  afforded  by  this  embodiment  of  the  hitherto  hypothetical 
£"periodic  ^  *  ekasilicon ' ;  this  is  in  truth  more  than  a  mere  verification 
law.  of  a  daring  hypothesis,  it  represents  an  enormous  exten- 

sion of  the  chemist's  field  of  view,  a  mighty  stride  into 
the  realm  of  cognition." 

1  Ante,  p.  225. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

KEKULfi  AND  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  VALENCY. 

In  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  determination  of  combining 
weights  and  atomic  weights  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
that  in  either  case,  whether  the  notation  takes  for  its  unit  the 
empirical  combining  weight  or  the  hypothetical  atomic  weight, 
the  final  criterion  for  the  suitability  of  the  value  chosen  for 
representation  by  the  s3nnbol,  is  the  chemical  correctness  and 
adequacy  of  the  formulae  for  the  compounds  into  the  composition 

of  which  the  element  enters.  And  it  was  said  that 
Symbol  chemically  correct  and  adequate  formulae  are  such 

chosen  so  as  to  as  represent  in  the  simplest  possible  manner  the 
formuiie***  for  chemical  nature  of  the  compounds,  their  reactions  of 
compounds.         formation  and  decomposition,  and  their  relations  to 

analogous  bodies.  Berzelius  was  the  first  to  apply 
this  principle  extensively  and  consistently  to  the  large  number 
of  inorganic  compounds  investigated  by  him,  and  in  his  choice 
of  atomic  weights  the  chief  consideration  guiding  him  was  how  to 
obtain  formulae  for  the  compounds  which  would  fulfil  the  above 
requirements.  Mention  has  been  made  (p.  337)  of  his  indignant 
repudiation  of  Dumas*  attempt  to  treble  the  atomic  weight  of 
sulphur,  to  double  that  of  phosphorus  and  to  halve  that  of  mercury^ 
whereby  the  formulae  HeS  for  hydrogen  sulphide,  H«P  for  phos- 
phine,  Hg40  and  HgaO  for  the  oxides  of  mercury  ceased  to  show 
the  existing  analogies  with  HjO,  NH,,  CujO  and  CuO,  the 
corresponding  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  copper  compounds  of  great 
chemical  similarity.  ' 

Laurent's  proportional  numbers  (ante,  p.  196)  were  really  in 
a  great  number  of  cases  the  same  as  the  atomic  weights  now  used 
and  that  because  his  object  was  the  same,  namely  to  represent 
compounds  by  formulae  chemically  correct  and  adequate. 


[ 
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The  rapid  development  of  organic  chemistry,  owing  to  the 
much  greater  complexity  of  the  combinations  therein  dealt  with, 
brought  it  about  that  more  and  more  attention  was  devoted  to 
representing  by  the  manner  of  writing  the  formulae,  the  function 
of  particular  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  within  the  molecule,  in 
fact  to  represent  not  only  what  a  particular  substance  was  composed 
of,  but  also  what  its  chemical  metamorphoses  were.  Of  such 
representations,  termed  rational  formulae,  Gerhardt  says : 

''Chemical  formulae  do  not  represent,  and  cannot  represent  anything 
beyond  relations  and  analogies ;  the  best  are  those  that  make  evident  the 

greatest  number  of  such  relations  and  analogies... ;  it  is  their 
Rational  for-  object  to  indicate  in  the  simplest  and  most  exact  manner 
sent**coint''"'  possible  the  relations  between  various  substances  and  the 
position  and  chemical  changes  occurring  on  their  interaction.  To  repre- 
sibie  metamor-  ®®"*  *  substance  by  a  rational  formula,  is  to  embody  by 
phoaes.  means  of  conventional  signs  a  number  of  reactions  in  which 

this  substance  participates."  (Traits de  Chtmie,  4,  pp.  663  et  geq.) 

The  very  popular  example  of  acetic  acid,  because  the  simplest, 
remains  the  best.  The  molecular  formula  is  CaH409  and  the 
following  are  amongst  the  most  important  reactions. 

(i)  The  acid  with  a  metal,  or  metallic  oxide,  or 
muiae  of  acetic  carbouatc  gives  a  salt  formed  by  the  replacement  of 
■*^^***  one-fourth  the  hydrogen  by  metal, 

2aH40.+       Fe     =(aH,0,)»Fe    +11^ 
2CsHA4-2NaOH  =  2  (CAOa)  Na  +  2H,0 
2C>H  A  +   Na«CO,  =  2  (CAO,)  Na  +  H,0  +  00^. 

(ii)  The  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  acetic  acid 
results  in  the  replacement  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  one  atom  of 
hydrogen,  i.e.  of  one  hydroxyl  group,  by  one  atom  of  chlorine, 

5C,H  A  +  PCI5  -  5C,H,0 .  CI  +  H,P04  4-  HA 

(iii)  Heating  of  the  sodium  salt  gives  sodium  carbonate  and 
the  volatile  substance  acetone, 

2C^  ANa  =  CO,Naa  4-  CbH^O. 

(iv)  Heating  of  a  mixture  of  the  sodium  salt  and  of  sodium 
hydrate  gives  sodium  carbonate  and  the  hydrocarbon  methane, 

C.H,0,Na  -h  NaOH  =  Na,CO,  4-  CH4. 
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(v)  The  products  of  electrolysis  are  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen 
and  ethane, 

2C,HA  =  2C0,  +  H,  +  C3«. 

(vi)  The  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  methyl- 
cyanide,  the  reaction  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  0,H  for  !N. 

CH,CN  +  2H,0  =  CaHA  +  NH,. 

These  reactions  find  their  representation  in  the  rational 
formulae:  (i)  C,H.O, . H,  (ii)  CH^O . OH,  (iii)  and  (iv)  CH4.CO,, 
(v)  CH, :  CO, .  H,  (vi)  CH3C .  0,H  or  CH.C .  O .  OH. 

*^Is  a  rational  formula  permanently  binding,  or  in   other  words,   can 
a  substance  have  one  rational  formula  only  ?    A  combination  of  two  or  three 

simple  atoms  such  as  HCl  or  KjS  cannot  be  decomposed  in 
A  substance  more  ways  than  one,  but  if  the-  number  of  atoms  in  the 
number  of  rm-  molecule  is  greater,  it  is  evident  that  the  double  decompofiitions 
tional    formu-      which  the  molecule  can  undergo  can  be  various.    This  is 

specially  true  of  organic  substances."    (Gerhardt,  ibid.) 

"  The  rational  formulae  are  decomposition  formulae,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  the  science  they  can  be  nothing  else ;  they  aim  at  giving  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  chemical  nature  of  a  substance  by  a  notation  which 
indicates  the  atomic  groups  that  remain  unattacked  in  a  series  of  reactions 
(radicles),  or  by  emphasising  the  components  which  in  certain  often  recur- 
ring metamorphoses  play  an  important  part  (types).  Any  formula  which 
represents  certain  metamorphoses  is  rational,  but  amongst  different  such 
formulae,  that  one  is  most  rational  which  simultaneously  represents  the 
greatest  number  of  changes.... The  formula  showing  the  greatest  amount  of 
resolution  into  its  component  parts,  will  most  completely  represent  the 
nature  of  the  substance  to  which  it  belongs.*'  (Kekul^,  Lishig^s  Ann.  Chem^ 
106,  1858,  p.  129.) 

According  to  these  views  any  one  of  the  rational  formulae 
given  above  for  acetic  acid  has  its  legitimacy,  but  that  which 

represents  it  by  CH,  .CO.  OH  is  the  best,  because 
miaae"*^re  ^re-  it  Comprises  the  greatest  number  of  reactions,  in  lact 
sent  composi-     all  the  six  there  discussed. 

cies.   LieWj'i  The   rational   formulae   recognise   the   presence 

***mdicie?"    °^     withiu  the  molecule  of  certain  definite  compound 

radicles,  that  is,  of  groups  of  atoms  which  during 
a  whole  series  of  transformations  remain  together,  moving  about 
as  a  whole  from  compound  to  compound.     The  extensive  use  of ,  f* 
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the  conception  of  compound  radicles  dates  from  Liebig^  and 
WChler's'  classical  researches  on  the  radicle  of  benzoic  acid,  and 
to   Liebig  we  owe  the  definition: 

"We... call  cyanogen  a  radicle  because  it  is  the  never- varying  constituent 
of  a  series  of  compounds ;  because  it  can  be  replaced  in  these  by  simple 
bodies ;  because  in  its  combinations  with  a  simple  body,  the  latter  can  be 
separated  and  replaced  by  equivalents  of  other  simple  bodiea 

Of  these  three  chief  characteristics  of  a  compound  radicle,  two  at  least 
must  be  fulfilled,  ere  it  can  really  be  regarded  as  a  compound  radicle." 
{lAebi^s  Ann,  Chem,y  26,  1838,  p.  1.) 

It  will  serve  the  present  purpose  equally  well  not  to  follow 
Liebig's  original  development  of  the  subject,  but  to  give  Gerhardt*s 

exposition  of  it.     The  following  reactions  serve  him 
Qcrhardf »  ex-     for  examples : 

position  of  the  ^  iii'i  i  •i  •! 

nature  of  Benzoyl  chloride  and  ammonia  give  benzamide 

radicles.  ^^^  hydrochloHc  acid, 

CH^OCl  +  NH,  =  03,0 .  NH,  +  HOI. 
Benzoic  anhydride  and  ammonia  give  benzamide  and  water, 

(0,H„0)aO  +  2NH,  =  2O7H.O .  NHa  -f  H,0. 
Benzamide  and  potash  give  potassium  benzoate  and  ammonia^ 

OrH.O .  NH,  4-  KOH  =  OrH^O  .  OK  +  NH„ 

*'  1  give  the  name  of  radicle  or  residue  to  the  components  of  any  substance 
which  can  be  transported  into  another  substance,  or  which  have  been 
introduced  into  it  by  reactions  of  the  above  kind.  According  to  this  view 
chloride  of  benzoyl,  anhydrous  benzoic  acid,  and  benzamide  contain  the 
radicle  C^H^O,  whilst  ammonia,  water  and  potash  contain  the  radicle  H.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  in  the  examples  quoted  the  interchange  takes  place,  not 
only  between  the  benzoyl  and  the  hydrogen,  but  also  between  the  chlorine  and 
the  nitrogen  (benzoyl  chloride  becomes  the  nitride  of  benzoyl  +  hydrogen)  as 
well  as  between  the  oxygen  and  the  nitrogen  (the  oxide  of  benzoyl  becomes 
nitride  of  benzoyls  hydrogen,  the  nitride  of  benzoyl  +  hydrogen  becomes 

^  Justus  Liebig,  b.  Darmstadt  1803,  d.  Munich  1^73,  worked  with  Gay-Lnssao 
in  Paris,  was  in  1824  made  professor  at  Giessen,  and  in  1862  accepted  a  call  to 
Munich.  His  laboratory  in  the  small  university  of  Giessen,  where  he  founded  the 
first  school  of  chemistry,  served  for  many  years  as  a  pattern  to  the  scientific  world. 
His  share  in  the  development  of  organic  chemistry  warrants  the  assertion  that 
**  the  organic  chemistry  of  to-day  is  grounded  mainly  upon  the  pioneering  labours 
of  Liebig,  and  of  Liebig  and  Wohler  together. "  But  this  represents  only  a  portion 
of  hia  work,  physiological  chemistry,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  hygiene  having 
been  furthered  by  him  to  an  equal  degree. 

3  F.  Wohler  (1800—1882),  pupil  of  Berzelins,  co-worker  and  friend  of  Liebig, 

'  from  1836  professor  at  Gottingen.  His  artificial  preparation  of  urea  in  1828  is 
amongst  the  most  striking  of  his  discoveries  in  organic  chemistry ;  but  the  greater 
portion  of  his  work  was  done  in  the  domain  of  inorganic  chemistry,  and  comprised 

I    investigations  of  the  elements  aluminium,  boron,  and  silicon  with  their  compounds. 
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oxide  of  benzoyl + potassium),  the  name  of  radicles  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
chlorine  of  the  benzoyl  chloride  or  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  to  the  nitrogen  of 
the  ammonia  and  of  the  benzamide,  to  the  oxygen  of  the  water  and  of  the 
benzoic  acid  anhydride,  etc. 

From  this  it  will  be  evident  that,  unlike  the  majority  of  chemists,  I  look 
upon  radicles  in  a  sense  of  relation,  and  not  in  that  of  substances  which  are 
isolated  or  can  be  isolated."    (Gerhardt,  loc.  cit.  p.  568.) 

"  I  hold  that  radicles  are  nothing  else  than  the  residues  which  in  certain 
decompositions  happen  to  remain  unattacked,  and  it  becomes  therefore  poesibie 

to  assume  in  the  same  substance  a  simpler  or  a  more  oouij^ex 
The  same  sub-  radicle,  according  as  to  whether  a  greater  or  a  smaller  portion 
stance  may  be  ^f  j-jj^  atoms  is  attacked.  Thus  for  sulphuric  acid  we  may 
composed     of     ^^ve  H2.SO4  or  (HO)2S02  representative  of  the  reactions 

different   radi-  ■-»  ^^       »        m^   ^^       ^^ 

des.  H2SO4 + Zn  =  ZnSO^ + H,, 

and  HjSO^-h  PCI5 = SOg .  CI, + POCI3+ HjO 

respectively.  Such  assumptions  of  different  radicles  in  compounds  though 
legitimate  are  one-sided,  considering  as  they  do  certain  decompositions  but 
taking  no  account  at  the  same  time  of  other  equally  important  meta- 
morphoses." (Kekul^  "Ueber  die  Theorie  der  mehratomigen  Radikale," 
Liehi^B  Ann,  Chem,,  104,  1857,  p.  129.) 

These  radicles  were  found  to  be  endowed  with  a  definite  and 
characteristic  substituting  and  combining  power.  The  terms 
atomicity,  basicity  and  valency  were  at  that  time  used  as  synony- 
mous, and  as  the  measure  of  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  that 
could  be  replaced  or  held  in  combination. 

''In  order  to  compare  the  radicles  amongst  themselves,  I  inx>poee  to 
refer  them  all  to  the  radicle  of  hydrogen,  and  consequently 
Definite  sub-  I  name  them  moncUomic,  diatomic^  triatomic  according  to  the 
combinhig  *^-  quantity  of  hydrogen  which  they  are  capable  of  replacing  in 
lue  possessed  the  type  HgO,  ue.  according  as  to  whether  they  are  equivalent 
radicles**"*  to  1,  2,  or  3  atoms  of  hydrogen,  so  for  instance  in  alcohol 

and  in  ether 

C2H5  C2H5 

0  O 

H  C2H5 

CjHg,  the  radicle  ethyl,  is  monatomic  because  it  replaces  H  (one  atom  of 
hydrogen)  in  the  type  water. 

In  anhydrous  or  hydrated  sulphuric  acid 

SO2 
0 .  SO2  O2 

I12 

SO2,  the  radicle  sulphuryl,  is  diatomic  because  it  replaces  H2  (two  atoms  of 
hydrogen)  in  the  type  water. 
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In  anhydrous  or  hydrated  phosphoric  acid 

PO  PO 

PO  H, 

POy  the  radicle  phosphoryl  is  triatomic  because  it  replaces  H3  (three  atoms 

of  hydrogen)  in  the  type  water. 

But  since  one  and  the  same  substance  can  be  represented  by  two  or  more 

different  rational  formulae  according  to  the  special  double  decomposition 

which  it  is  intended  to  indicate,  it  is  evident  that  a  substance  can  also  be 

formulated  in  terms  of  different  radicles.    So  nitric  acid  can  be  depicted  by 

the  three  formulae  : 

NO,  NO  N 

0  Oo  0, 

H  H  H 

in  which  the  radicles  NO3,  NO,  and  N  have  different  equivalents.   NO,  is  the 

equivalent  of  H  ;  NO  is  the  equivalent  of  H,,  and  N  is  the  equivalent  of  H5, 

because  these  three  radicles  must  be  replaced  by  different  quantities  of 

hydrogen  in  order  to  form  water,  thus : 

XI  Hj{  a.^ 

O  Oo   *  0. 

H  H  H" 

(Gerhardt,  Traits  de  Chimie,  4,  p.  600.) 
"  [Wurtz*  showed  in  1866]  that  glycerine  [OjHgO,]  may  be  regarded  as  the 
hydrate  of  the  radicle  C3H5,  and  its  composition  represented  by  the  formula 

C,H,"' 
vsTurtx  on  the  O3  which  is  similar  to  the  formula 

substituting:  H3 

pointer   of   the 

radicle  C,H/".     by  which,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Williamson',  ordinary 

(PO)'" 
phosphoric  add  Os  is  represented     This  radicle  C3H5'", 

^  C.  A.  Wurtz  (1817—1884),  author  of  the  well-known  text-book  '*  The  Atomic 
Theoiy,"  was  a  pnpil  of  Liebig  and  Dumas,  and  afterwards  professor  at  the  ticole 
de  M^ecine  and  the  Sorbonne.  He  enriched  organio  chemistiy  by  many  disooveries, 
chief  among  which  are  those  of  the  substituted  ammonias  and  the  dibasic  and 
tribasic  alcohols. 

'  Williamson  in  1851  bad  expressed  the  view  that  a  large  number  of  compounds 
may  be  referred  to  the  type  of  water,  the  monobasic  acids  to  one  molecule,  and  the 
polybasic  acids,  which  are  of  greater  molecalar  complexity,  to  a  condensed  water 
type.    He  wrote 

^^_  0=acetic  acid '  02=sulphuric  acid. 

•ti  Hj 

'*Odling,  by  an  ingenious  notation  which  is  still  in  use,  first  marked  this 
difference  in  the  capacity  for  saturation  possessed  by  the  acetyl  and  salphuryl 
radicles,  by  giving  to  their  formulae  a  different  index — 

Acetic  acid  Sulpharic  acid 

The  idea  that  the  substituting  value  of  sulphuryl  is  twice  that  of  acetyl  is 
clearly  expressed  in  this  notation."    (Wurtz,  The  Atomic  Theory y  p.  198.) 

A.  W.  Williamson  (1824 — 1904)  was  a  pupil  of  Liebig,  and  for  38  years  professor 
of  cbemistry  at  University  College,  London.  His  name  is  chiefly  associated  with 
an  epoch-making  memoir  on  the  **  Theory  of  Etheriiication,"  published  in  1850. 
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which  can  replace  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  is  formed  by  the  subtractioa 
of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  the  saturated  hydrocarbon  CjHg.  The 
radicle  C3H7,  which  can  replace  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  comes  from  the  same 
hydrocarbon  by  the  loss  of  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen.  The  subtraction  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  develops  a  force  in  this  residue  C3H7,  in  virtue  of  "which  it 
is  impelled  to  combine  again  with  this  hydrogen  atom  of  which  it  has  been 
deprived,  or  with  some  equivalent  to  it,  and  on  the  other  hand,  this  same 
force  makes  it  ready  to  supply  the  place  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  wherever  it 
is  wanting.  Again,  the  loss  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  creates  in  the  residue 
CsHgsCjHg^Hs  a  force  by  which  it  is  ready  to  replace  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  Glycerine  is  produced  in  this  manner,  by  the  substitution  of  such 
a  radicle  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  type  of  three  condensed  molecules 
of  water, 

H3)  ^  H3    /"«• 

There  was  a  gap  between  the  'monobasic'  radicle  (C3H7)'  and  the  Hribasic' 
radicle  (C3H5)'".     The  residue  CjHg  obtained  by  the  subtraction  of  two  atoms 

of  hydrogen  from  the  hydrocarbon  C3H3  should  posaeas  a 
Existence  of  substituting  or  combining  value  equivalent  to  these  two  atoms 
inferred  from  of  hydrogen.  This  proved  to  be  the  case  from  the  study  of 
*****  r  H^"**'  Dutch  liquid  1  and  its  analogues,  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
Consequent  CO  very  of   the   glycols.      This   residue  or  radicle  CjH,  is 

discovery   of       propylene,  and  can  replace  like  its  homologue  ethylene  two 
g  yco  s.  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  two  condensed  molecules  of  water.    The 

bodies  possessing  this  constitution  are  the  glycols 

H  J  "*  H3    /  ^«  H,  /  "« 

Glycol  Propylene  glycoL" 

(Wurtz,  The  Atomic  Theory ,  p.  200.) 

*'  The  radicles  are  classified  according  to  their  basicity : 

€£[301= chloride  of  a  monatomic  radicle  methyl 
CHCI3  =5  chloride  of  a  triatomic  radicle  formyl 
CjHg = monobasic  ;  C2H4 = dibasic  ;  C2H3=triba8ic 

The  molecules  of  chemical  compounds  consist  of  a  conjunction 
Kekui^*s  cias-  of  atoms.  The  number  of  atoms  of  another  element  (or  of 
sification  of  radicles)  that  can  combine  with  one  atom  of  a  certain  element 
mono-,  di-,  (or  radicle)  depends  on  the  basicity,  or  affinity  magnitude  of 

and  tribasic.        these  constituents.    From  this  point  of  view  the  elements  &U 

into  three  chief  groups : 

(i)    Monobasic  or  monatomic  such  as  H,  CI,  Br,  K. 
(ii)    Dibasic  or  diatomic,  such  as  O,  S. 
(iii)    Tribasic  or  triatomic  such  as  N,  P,  As. 

1  CgH^  +  CI,  =.  C^^Cl  J ;       CjH.  +  HsSO^ = Cja, .  H .  SO^ . 

Wurtz'fl  researches  on  the  triacid  and  biacid  alcoholB  are  contained  m  the  memoirs : 
"Theory  of  Glycerine  Compounds,"  Ann.  Chim,  Pftys.,  Paris,  48,  1855  (p.  492); 
"  Glycol  a  Diatomic  Alcohol,"  Paris,  C.-R,  Acad,  Set.,  43,  1866  (p.  199). 
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The  simple  compounds  representative  of  this  olassification  are  HH,  HgO, 
H3N.  From  these  primary  types  the  secondary  types  are  derived  by  the 
replacement  of  one  atom  by  another  atom  equivalent  to  it,  e,g.  HCl,  H^, 
H3P. 

Combination  between  several  molecules  of  the  type  cannot  occur  except 
when  the  substitution  of  a  polyatomic  radicle  for  two  or  more  atoms  of 
hydrogen  supplies  a  cause  for  such  union.  A  monatomic  radicle  can  never 
unite  two  molecules  of  the  type,  but  a  diatomic  radicle  can  do  so. 

(i)  CI  OH  NH, 

SOa  SOo  CO 

CI  OH  NHj 

[Sulphuryl  chloride]        [Sulphiuic  acid]  [Urea]. 

Such  diatomic  radicles  may  however  substitute  tteo  hydrogen  atoms  in 
one  molecule  of  the  type  : 

CO.NH 
[Cyanic  acid] 


(ii) 

SOj.O 

[Sulphur  triozide] 

and  similarly 

(i) 

OH 

POOH 

OH 

[Orthophosphoric  acid] 

(ii)  OH 

PO 
0 
[Metaphosphoric  acid]." 

(Kekul^,  **Ueber  die  sogenannten  gepaarten  Verbindungen  und  die  Theorie 
der  mehratomigen  Radikale,''  Liebig's  Ann,  Chem,,  104, 1857,  p.  129.) 

In  the  above,  Kekul^  classifies  not  only  radicles  but  also 
elements  according  to  their  substituting  power  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  hydrogen  atoms  replaced.  The  first  to  consider  the 
atoms  themselves  fix)m  such  a  point  of  view  was  Frankland^ 
In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1852  appeared  the  now 
classical  paper  on  "A  New  Series  of  Organic  Compoimds  con- 
taining Metals,"  from  which  the  following  passage  is  a  quotation : 

"When  the  formulae  of  inorganic  chemical  compounds  are  considered, 
even  a  superficial  observer  is  struck  with  the  general  symmetry  of  their 
constitution ;  the  compounds  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  antimony  and  arsenic 
especially  exhibit  the  tendency  of  these  elements  to  form  compounds  con- 
taining 3  or  5  equivalents  of  other  elements,  and  it  is  in  these  proportions 

^  E.  Frankland  (1825 — 1899)  was  a  pupil  of  Liebig  and  Bunsen,  and  for  many 
years  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  School  of  Science,  South  Kensington.  His 
efforts  to  isolate  the  oomponnd  radiole  contained  in  common  alcohol  and  ether 
<*led  to  the  disoovery  of  the  remarkable  series  of  compounds  known  as  organo- 
metallic,  and  to  the  subseqaent  recognition  of  the  varying  power  possessed  by  the 
metals  and  metalloids  of  uniting  with  the  alcohol  radicles,  with  the  halogens  and 
with  oxygen." 

F.  33 
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that  their  affinities  are  best  satisfied ;  thus  in  the  temal  group  we  bave  NO3, 

NH3,  NI3,  NS„  POs,  PH3,  PCI3,  SbOj,  SbHj,  Sbd,,  AbO,, 
Franklmnd  ASH3,  AsOlj,  etc. ;  and  in  the  five  atom  group  NO5,  NH4O, 

fijjd«^*tcom.  NH4I,  PO5,  PH4I,  etc.  Without  oflFering  any  hypothoris 
of"aif  attract-  regarding  the  cause  of  this  symmetrical  grouping  of  atomsy 
\ng  element  it  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  the  examples  just  given,  that 
fied*by  t"^*'  ®^®^  ^  tendency  or  law  prevails,  and  that,  no  matter  what 
same  number  the  character  of  the  uniting  atoms  may  be,  the  oombizuDg 
of  atoms.  power  of  the  attracting  element,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term, 

is  always  satisfied  by  the  same  mmiber  of  these  atoms." 

He  then  proceeds  to  represent  the  organo-metallic  compounds 
obtained  by  him  by  formulae  which  bring  out  the  analogy  with 
the  inorganic  types  from  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  be 
derived  by  the  substitution  of  an  organic  radicle  for  an  oxygen 
or  a  sulphur  atom.  The  atomic  weights  used  by  Frankland  are 
0  =  8;  C  =  6;  S  =  16. 

Inorganic  Types  Organo-metallic  Derivatives. 

S  C2H3 

As  As  Cacodyl 

O  CjH3 

As  0  As  C2H3  Oxide  of  Cacodyl 


O  CjH 

0  CjHj 


3 


As  O  As  0        Cacodylic  acid 
0  0  ^ 

0  0 

ZnO  ZnCgHj  Zinc  methylium 

0  C^s 

SbO  SbQX  Stibethine 
0  C.H^ 

O  C4H,  C4H5 

0  cX  C,fl, 

Sb  O  Sb  C4H5  Oxide  of  Sb  C4H5  Binoxide  of 

0  C4H.      Stibethine  O  Stibethine 

0  0  0 

Sn  0  Sn  C^Hfi  Stanethylium 

0  C.He 

Sn  ^°  O        ^^^^  ^^  Stanethylium 

X  OoJti.3 

Hg  ^8  T        Iodide  of  Hydrargyromethylium 
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^'Tfae  oxygen  and  the  methjl  in  cacodylic  oxide  and  in  cacodjlic  acid 
supplement  each  other  so  that  their  sum  is  equal  to  the  number  of  oxygen 
atoms  in  that  oxide  of  arsenic  (arsenious  acid  or  arsenic  acid)  of  which  the 
ca.codylic  oxide  and  cacodylic  acid  are  the  analogous  combinations^.  Similarly 
we  have  SbO^  and  (C4H5)3SbO,  and  (C4H6)4SbO;  ZnO  and  CjHg.Zn. 
Frankland  finds  an  explanation  for  these  remarkable  facts  in  the  assumption 
that  the  saturation  capacity  of  elements  forming  similar  compounds  is  cdways 
satisfied  by  the  same  number  of  atoms  independently  of  their  chemical  nature. 
The  opinion  held  is  that  in  the  oxides  of  metals  some  or  all  of  the  oxygen 
atoms  can  be  replaced  by  an  equal  nim:iber  of  atoms  of  a  positive  element 
such  as  hydrogen,  methyl  or  even  by  an  oxygenous  acid  radicle.''  (Kolbe, 
Liebig's  Ann.  Chem.,  101,  1867,  p.  267.) 

Important  as  were  Frankland's  speculations  concerning  the 
substitution  value  of  radicles  compared  with  that  of  elementary 

atoms,  it  is  Couper  and  Kekul^',  the  latter  es- 
Kekafl  *'«)n.  pecially,  that  we  must  consider  to  have  been  the 
sider  composi-     first  to  propouud  the  views  concemine:  the  valency 

tion      of     8ub»  t       X  o  t/ 

Stances  in  of  the  elementary  atoms  which  we  now  hold.   Couper 

Jh^wivelT*     ^^^  ^  P^P^r  i^  ^^^  Comptes  Rendus  of  1858  entitled  : 
and  not  of         «  ^  ^ew  Chemical  Theory',"  Kekul^'s  paper  "  On  the 

(groups  of  •/    '  IT    i 

atoms.  Chemical  Nature  of  Carbon  "  came  out  in  the  same 

year  in  the  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacies 
The  views  propounded  are  practically  the  same,  and  so  is  their 
scope.  Both  men  emphasise  the  necessity  of  a  more  ultimate 
study  of  chemical  compounds,  which  should  consider  the  com- 
position of  substances  not  merely  in  terms  of  the  groups  of  atoms 
termed  radicles,  but  in  terms  of  the  atoms  themselves. 

"  I  go  back  to  the  elements  themaelves,  and  study  their  mutual  affinities. 
I  believe  that  this  study  suffices  for  the  explanation  of  all  chemical  com- 

/AsO  /As  (CHj,)- 

1  Arsenious  oxide  =  0^  Cacodylic  oxide =0^ 

^  AsO  ^Afl  (CH,)^ 

/AsOj 
Araenic  oxide     s  O. 

^AsOa 

Arsenic  aoid        =  OH .  AsO,  Cacodylic  aeid  =  OH .  AsO  (CH,), . 

2  August  Eekul6  (1829—1896),  professor  in  succession  at  Heidelberg,  Ghent,  and 
Bonn.  To  his  merit  as  one  of  the  founders  of  structural  chemistry  must  be  added 
his  representation  of  benzene  by  the  hexagon  formula,  and  his  active  participation 
in  the  researches  thereby  initiated. 

»  '*  Sur  une  nouvelle  Th6orie  chimique,"  Paris,  C.  -R,  Acad.  Set. ,  46, 1858  (p.  1167); 
English  translation  in  Phil  Mag.,  London,  4,  16, 1858  (p.  104). 

4  «'Ueber  die  chemisohe  Natur  des  KohlensiofleB,'*  Liebig*8  Ann.  Chem.t  Leipzig, 
106, 1858  (p.  129). 

33—2 
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binationa"  (Couper.)  "I  consider  that  it  is  necessary,  and  that  in  the 
present  state  of  chemical  knowledge,  it  is  possible  to  go  back  in  the 
explanation  of  the  properties  of  chemical  compounds,  to  the  constituent 
elements  themselves...!  do  not  look  upon  it  as  our  chief  task  now,  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  groups  of  atoms,  which  because  they  possess 
certain  properties  may  be  looked  upon  aa  radicles....!  hold  rather  that  the 
consideration  may  be  extended  to  the  constitution  of  the  radicles  themselvee, 
that  the  mutual  relations  of  these  radicles  should  be  ascertained,  and  ih&t 
their  nature  as  well  as  that  of  their  combinations  should  be  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  elements.''    (Kekul^.) 

"  If  we  consider  the  simplest  compoimds  of  carbon,  CH4,  CH3CI,  CX^, 
CajH,  CO2,  COClj,  CSj,  CNH,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  that  quantity 

of  carbon  which  chemists  have  recognised  as  the  smallest 
Sum  of  chemi.  possible  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  molecule,  ue,  as 
cmi  uniu  com-     ^.jj^  atom,  always  combines  with  four  atoms  of  a  monatomic, 

bined  with  one  x        ^  <.       j.  •       1  ^  ,,         . 

atom  of  carbon  or  two  atoms  of  a  diatomic  element,  or  quite  generally,  that 
is  always  four,      ^he  sum  of  the  cheuilcal  units  of  the  elements  combined  with 

one  atom  of  carbon  is  equal  to  four.  This  leads  to  the 
recognition  that  carbon  is  tetratomic.  For  substances  which  contain  several 
atoms  of  carbon  we  must  assume  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  atoms  is  held 
in  combination  through  the  affinity  of  the  carbon,  and  that  the  carbon  atoms 
themselves  are  directly  united,  whereby  of  course  part  of  the  affinity  of  one 
atom  is  satisfied  by  an  equally  large  part  of  the  affinity  of  another  atom. 
...The  simplest  and  therefore  most  probable  type  of  such  an  arrangement  of 
two  atoms  is,  that  one  affinity  unit  of  the  one  atom  is  satisfied  by  one  such 
affinity  unit  of  the  other  atom  ;  hence  of  the  2x4  affinity  units  of  the  two 
carbon  atoms,  two  are  used  for  the  holding  together  of  these  two  atoms 
themselves,  and  what  is  left  is  six  affinity  units  which  can  be  satisfied  by 
atoms  of  other  elements — that  is  to  say,  a  group  of  two  atoms  of  carbon  C, 

will  be  hexatomic,  it  will  combine  with  six  atoms  of  a 
Some  of  the  monatomic  element,  or  quite  generally  with  a  number  of 
affinity    units     atoms  such  that  the  sum  of  their  chemical  affinities  is  equal 

may   be    used       x^    • 

to  hold  to-  *"  ^^^>  ^-y- 

gethcr   carbon  qjj^  q^  qI  C«H,N 

atoms.  t    a  >    o  as 

General      for-  CjH^O  CaH,OCl  CjNj  ...  eta 

mula    for    the  _^  ^i_        .  i_  .  ... 

number  of  !f  more  than  two  carbon  atoms  unite  in  the  tome  manner, 

**«'»**^"i  "".**•  the  basicity  of  the  carbon  group  will  be  increased  by  two 
n  atoms  of  units  for  each  one  C  atom  added.  The  number  of  H  atoms 
carbon.  (chemical  units)  combined  with  a  number  »  of  C  atoms 

united  with  each  other  in  this  manner  will  be  expressed  by 
n  (4 — 2)  -h  2  =  2n  -f  2  ;  for  n  ■■  5,  the  basicity  is  12  (amyl  hydride,  amyl 
chloride,  amylene  chloride =C5HiiH,  CgHjiCl,  CjHi^Cl,,  etc.). 

So  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  all  the  atoms  joined  to  the  carbon  are 
satisfied  by  the  carbon  itself,  but  it  is  equally  legitimate  to  think  that  in  the 
case  of  polyatomic  elements  (0,  N,  etc.)  only  a  portion  of  their  affinity,  only 
one  of  the  two  units  of  the  oxygen,  or  only  one  of  the  three  units  of  the 
nitrogen  is  satisfied  by  the  carbon,  that  one  of  the  two  affinity  units  of  the 
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oxygen,  and  two  of  the  three  affinity  units  of  the  nitrogen  are  left  for 
satxiration  by  other  elements,  and  that  these  other  elements  are  only  in 
indirect  union  with  the  carbons,  facts  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  typical 
i^ay  of  writing  the  formulae 

O  H— N  O  C.H.— N.« 

(Kekul^.) 

"  Carbon  exercises  its  power  of  combination  in  two  d^rees,  represented 
\)j  COj  aod  004^... In  its  elective  affinities  carbon  shows  peculiarities.... 

(i)  In  order  to  satisfy  its  power  of  combination  it  unites  with  equal 
numbers  of  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  oxygen,  sulphur,  etc.,  which 
can  mutually  replace  each  other. 

(ii)  It  enters  into  combination  with  itself.... This  explains  the  accumu- 
lation of  carbon  atoms  in  organic  compounds... ;  the  carbon  atoms,  and  not 
the  hydrogen  atoms,  bind  together  the  elements  of  organic  bodies.... If  the 
hydrogen  atoms  could  combine  with  each  other,  we  ought  to  have  the 
compounds  H4CI4,  HgCl^,  HgClg,  etc. 

I  admit  that  an  atom  of  oxygen  in  combination  may  exert  a  powerful 
affinity  on  a  second  atom  of  oxygen  which  itself  is  combined  with  another 
element.... The  highest  power  of  combination  which  we  know  for  carbon  is 
four,  that  of  oxygen  is  two.  All  the  compounds  of  carbon  can  be  referred  to 
two  types  represented  by  the  symbols  WCM4  and  ?iCM4-mMj,  where  m< n, 
or  rather  by  wCM4+mCM2,  where  n  may  become  zero.  Examples  for  the 
first  type  are  supplied  by  the  alcohols,  fatty  acids,  glycols,  etc. 

Methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  are  represented  by  the  formulae 


^   rO...OH  r.  fO.OH 


H,  C-H, 


H, 


We  see  that  in  methyl  alcohol  the  limit  of  combination  for  the  carbon  is 
four,  it  being  combined  with  three  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen...  ;  this 
oxygen,  of  which  the  power  of  combination  is  two,  is  itself  combined  with 
another  atom  of  oxygen  united  to  hydrogen.  In  ethyl  alcohol  also,  the  carbon 
belongs  to  the  first  type,  each  atom  being  combined  to  the  second  degree,  on 
the  one  hand  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  on  the  other  hand  with  two  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen.... In  propyl  alcohol  the  power  of  combination 
of  the  middle  atom  of  carbon  is  reduced  to  two  for  hydrogen,  since  it  is 
combined  with  each  of  the  other  carbon  atoms 

C...O.OH 
L* . . .  xlj 


C...H3.*'    (Couper,  loc  cU,) 
^  The  atomic  weights  used  by  Couper  are  G  =  12,  0=8. 
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Gerhardt  in  1856  in  his  TraiU  de  Chimie,  when  discussing^  the 
subject  of  rational  formulae,  had  said: 

"It  is  so  prevalent  an  error  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  representing 
molecular  constitution  by  means  of  chemical  formulae,  or  in  other  words  by 
the  actual  arrangement  of  the  atoms,  that  I  may  find  it  impossible  to 
persuade  certain  of  my  readers  of  the  contrary.... CA^mtbo^  fiyrmtdae  are  not 
intended  to  reprewnt  the  arrangement  of  the  atonu,^' 

It  is  fair  to  assume  from  his  manner  of  writing  that  Gerhardt 
did  not  even  contemplate  a  future  possibility  of  such  a  repre- 
sentation.  Kekul^'s  and  Couper's  speculations  had  this  very  object 
for  their  aim.     The  property  by  them  assigned  to  each  elementary 
atom,  of  being  able  to  act  and  react  directly  within  the  molecule 
with  a  certain  definite  number  of  other  atoms,  is  the  basis  of 
a  sjmabolic  notation,   which,  whilst  its  primary  object   is    the 
representation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule, 
thereby  becomes  at  the  same  time  the  most  comprehensive  rational 
formula.    All  the  possible  chemical  metamorphoses  of  the  molecule 
are  but  a  consequence  of  this  particular  atomic  grouping,  which 
itself  is  a  consequence  of  the  characteristic  binding  capacities  of 
the  constituent  atoms.   If  therefore  we  know  the  molecular  weight 
of  a  substance,  and  if  we  also  know  the  valency  of  all  the  con- 
stituent atoms,  we  can  infer  what  the  arrangement  of  these  atoms 
will  be  within  the  molecule,  and  in  those  cases  when,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  several  polyvalent  atoms,  more  than  one  kind  of 
arrangement  is  possible,  what  all  the  different  possible  arrange- 
ments will  be.     So  whilst  for  the  rational  formulae  of  a  particular 

molecule  there  is  no  theoretical  limit  to  their  number 
inuue"'rep?el  Other  than  that  of  all  the  various  possible  per- 
•ent  actual  mutatious  of  the  constituent  atoms,  the  theoretical 

amng^cnicnt 

of   atoms    in     number  of  the  structural  fomvulas  is  more  limited, 

but  these  formulae  comprise  and  indicate  aU  the 
functions  of  possible  constituent  radicles. 

Supposing  then  that  the  number  of  H  atoms  that  can  be 
bound  by  one  carbon  atom,  one  oxygen  atom,  and  one  sulphur 
atom  is  4,  2,  and  2  respectively,  and  supposing  that  we  know 
the  molecular  formulae  for  acetic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  to  be 
CaH40s  and  H2SO4,  the  structural  formulae  of  these  substances 
will  be^: 

^  The  other  possible  strnotural  formulae  for  molecules  GjB.fi^  are^given  in  the 
next  chapter,  p.  566. 
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Structttral 
formula  of 
acetic  acid. 


H   O  O— O— H 

I     II  / 

[*— C— C — ^O — H  S 

H  O— O— H 


This  acetic  acid  formula  not  only  comprises  all  the  rational 
formulae  given  before  (p.  507),  but  it  also  indicates  that  certain 
molecular  splittings  like  CH.COgH,,  and  CaOH.H,0  will  not 
occur.     The  same  holds  for  the  c€ise  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

The  quotations  given  so  far  in  this  chapter  show  how  various 
have  been  the  names  applied  to  the  combining  capacity  of  the 

elements  and  the  radicles.  Of  these  different  terms 
Name  for  the  valency  has  come  to  be  the  only  one  recognised. 
terma^oJ'num-  Bosicity  and  atomicity  are  required  for  the  designa- 
ber  of  hydro-     ^jj^j^  ^f  g^ite  different  and  quite  definite  phenomena : 

gen  atoms,  of  ,    ,     ^  »■  ^    *  ^ 

the  subetitut-  bagicity  for  the  number  of  stages  in  which  the 
iSninffcapacity  replaceable  hydrogen  of  an  acid  can  be  substituted 
compoimd  ^^  ^7  ^^tals,  and  atomicity  for  the  number  of  atoms 
radidea.  in  the  molecule  of  an  element.    The  use  of  the 

terms  affimty-wnits  and  saturation-capacity  cannot 
be  objected  to  on  such  grounds,  but  is  not  much  resorted  to. 

This    being  the    name,  what   form   should   we  give   to   the 
definition  of  the  property,  the  nature  of  which  had  been  recognised 

and  set  forth  by  Frankland,  Couper  and  Kekul^  ? 
of  vafency.^"       The  following  are  examples  of  the  form  adopted  in 

some  important  text-books^: 

'*In  the  theory  of  valency  it  is  aMSumed  that  each  atom  possesses  a 
definite  limited  capacity  for  combining  with  other  atoms.  This  capacity  is 
called  valency,  and  the  atoms  that  can  combine  with  one,  two,  three,  four 
hydrogen  atoms  (or  equivalent  atoms  or  radicles)  are  said  to  be  univalent, 
divalent,  etc.  respectively."    (Ostwald,  Outlines  of  Oeneral  Chemistry,) 

"  The  atoms  of  some  elements  can  only  combine  with  a  single  atom,  but 
the  atoms  of  some  other  elements  can  combine  with  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  atoms.  They  have  double,  treble,  etc.  the  power  of  the  other  atom, 
and  are  said  to  be  di-,  tri-,  tetra-,  penta-  or  hexavalent,  or  they  are  said  to 
have  two,  three,  or  more  affinities.  Hydrogen  again  forms  the  standard  of 
comparison,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  equivalent  and  the  atomic  weights." 
(Lothar  Meyer,  Outlines  of  Theoretical  Chemistry,) 

^  A  fall  accouDt  of  the  present  position  of  the  doctrine  of  valency  is  given  in 
F.  W.  Hinriohsen,  Ueber  den  gegenwdrtigen  Stand  der  Valenzlehre  (Ahrensche 
Sammlung,  7),  1902. 
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*^  Atomicity  is  the  capacity  of  saturation,  or  the  value  of  subetitutaon 
possessed  by  atoms ;  and  this  valency  is  an  essentially  different  thing  from 
the  force  of  combination  or  the  energy  which  resides  in  them.  It  governs  the 
form  of  combinations,  which  varies  with  each  atom.  Thus  the  hydrogen 
combinations  of  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbon  have  a  different  form, 
and  the  atoms  of  carbon  are  so  constituted  that  they  can  attract  foiir  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  whilst  nitrogen  can  only  attract  three,  etc."  (Wurtz,  The  AionUe 
TKem-y,) 

"  The  extent  of  the  chemical  affinity  of  an  elementary  atom  is  denoted  by 
the  statement  of  the  number  of  atoms  of  a  certain  element  made  the  basis  of 
comparison,  which  it  can  combine  with  or  replace  in  analogous  compounds^ 
If  the  elements  considered  mcmovaleut  are  those  of  which  one  atom  in  its 
gaseous  compoimds  never  combines  with  or  replaces  more  than  one  other 
atom,  then  the  valency  of  an  element  is  the  capacity  of  one  of  its  atoms  to 
combine  with  or  replace  a  definite  number  of  monovalent  atoms.''  (Naumann, 
Handtmch  der  Chemie.) 

All  that  is  contained  in  these  variant  definitions  can  be 
epitomised  in  the  short  statement: 

The  valency  of  cm  elementary  atom  indicates  the  nwmber  of 
hydrogen  atoms  or  of  other  atoms  equivalent  to  hydrogen,  with 
which  it  can  unite,  or  which  it  can  replace  in  a  molecule.  Atoms 
are  termed  monovalent  or  monad,  divalent  or  djrad,  trivalent  or 
triad,  etc.  according  as  to  whether  they  can  combine  with  or 
replace  one,  two,  three,  etc.  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

The  reason  for  making  hydrogen  the  basis  of  comparison  is, 
that  in  all  binary  compounds  containing  this  element  the  number 

of  hydrogen  atoms  in  a  molecule  is  never  less  than 

mawn"  ^*the  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  atoms  of  the  sccoud  element,  e,g.  HH, 
"ydro^'/watom  HCl,  HI,  HA  H,S,  H,N,  H,P,  H^C,  H^SiS  and  it 
in%aiency  is  the  samc  in  the  matter  of  substitution.     In  the 

ments.^*  interchange  between  hydrogen  and  other  elements 

the  number  of  the  substituting  or  sul)stituted  atoms 
may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  or  may  be  less,  but 
it  is  never  greater. 

From  HCl  we  can  obtain  by  substitution  KCl,  ZnClj,  FeCl,, 
SiCl4,  PCU. 

From  H2SO4  we  can  obtain  by  substitution  K^SO*,  ZnS04, 
Fe(S04)„  etc. 

This  choice  of  hydrogen  for  the  standard  is  a  matter  of  practical 
convenience,   for  thereby  the   numerical  values   for  valency  are 

^  Hydrazoic  acid,  N3H,  is  the  one  iDConyenient  exception. 
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neVer  fractional.  The  smallness  of  the  number  of  binary  hydrides 
greatly  limits  the  possibility  of  direct  reference  to  the  standard, 
but  recourse  can  be  had  to  other  compounds  containing  elements 
equivalent  to  hydrogen,  e.g.  CI,  Br,  I,  F.  These  have  been  found 
to  possess  the  same  property  as  hydrogen  of  never  uniting  with  or 
replacing  a  relatively  greater  number  of  other  atoms,  and  they 
replace  the  standard  hydrogen  atom  by  atom,  e,g. 

PF«      .  WCU 


ClCl 

ZnCl, 

FeCl, 

SnCU 

ClBr 

CU' 

IBr 

and  HH 

H,0 

H,N 

H^i 

HCl 

cuo 

C1,N 

HCl^i 

HBr 

ClSi 

HI 

I,N 

HF 

F^i 

The  argument  given  so  far  is  applicable  only  to  the  case  of 
elements  the  molecular  formulae  of  whose  simplest  compounds  are 

known.  Hence  the  only  compounds  from  which 
vaiencyvaiues  reliable  data  can  be  obtained  are  those  whose  mole- 
deduced  only  cular  weights  are  known.  The  application  of 
stancM  whose  Avogadro's  hypothesis  enables  us  to  determine  this 
muialeare  ^*"^  value  for  substanccs  which  are  stable  in  the  gaseous 
known.  Condition.     Van't  Hoff*8  extension  of  the  gaseous 

laws  to  dilute  solutions,  whilst  it  has  largely  added 
to  our  general  knowledge  of  molecular  weights,  has  not  supplied 
us  with  more  data  available  for  valency  determinations,  owing  to 
the  fiarCt  that  tiie  non-volatile  simple  binary  compounds  such  as 
metallic  halides  do  not  follow  the  law,  their  exceptional  behaviour 
being  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  electrolytic  dissociation. 

But  whilst  recognising  the  inferior  legitimacy  of  inferences 
drawn   from    the    study   of   compounds   of    unknown   molecular 

mamitude,  valency  values  are  also  deduced  from  the 

▼  fluency  values 

deduced  from  Comparison  between  non-volatile  compoimds  and 
no?- wJiati le  °  chcmically  analogous  volatile  ones.  The  simplest 
substances.         possible  formulae  of  non- volatile  chlorides  and  oxides 

^  The  sabstanoe  IGl,,  which  is  a  solid,  cannot  be  volatilised  without  deoompoai- 
tionintoICi  +  CI,. 
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are  thus  ranged  along  with  those  of  the  corresponding  volatile 
compounds. 

Molecular  formula    HCl  Molecular  formula    H^O 

Simplest  formula    NaCl  Simplest  formula  Na^O 

„              „        CaClj  „            „          CaO 

Molecular  formula  ZnCU  „            „          ZnO 

FeCls  „            ,.         Fe,0, 

SnCl4  „           „         Sn02 


»  M  SCI4  „  „  SO, 


>l  w 


wci,  „        „       WA 

MajOr 
O8O4 


»  97 


Having  arrived  at  this  conception  of  valency,  what  is  the  work 
required  for  its  experimental  determination  ?     We  must  ascertain 

the  molecular  formulae  of  compounds  containing  not 
experimental  morc  than  onc  atom  of  the  element  of  unknown 
determination       yalencv  Combined    with    monovalent    atoms    only. 

of  valency.  ,•'  •' 

This  involves  a  knowledge  of: 

(i)  The  quantitative  composition  of  the  compound,  which  is 
ascertained  by  a  process  of  analysis  suitable  to  the  special  case 
investigated  (for  chlorides,  the  determination  of  the  chlorine  as 
silver  chloride,  etc.). 

(ii)  The  atomic  weights  of  all  the  elements  present,  values 
the  determination  of  which  involves  extensive  work  according  to 
the  methods  dealt  with  in  chapters  viii,  xiii,  XIV  and  XV. 

(iii)  The  molecular  weight  of  the  compound,  derived  from  its 
vapour  density. 

According  to  the  less  restricted  conception  of  valency  which 
requires  only  the  formulae  of  simple  combinations  such  as  the 
halides  or  oxides,  a  knowledge  of  (i)  and  (ii)  without  that  of  (iii) 
is  sufficient. 

It  should  be  obvious  why  the  only  compounds  from  which 
strictly  reliable  data  can  be  deduced  are  those  that  contain  only 
one  atom  of  the  element  considered,  united   with   monovalent 
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atoms  only,  or  with  a  single  polyvalent  atom.      In  such   cases 

only    there    is    the    required    certainty    of   direct 

compounds         action  and  reaction  between  the  atom  investigated 

^«oTd  conciu*     *^^  *^^  number  of  monovalent  atoms  taken  to  be 

sivc     vaitncy     {\^  valcucy  valuc,  or  with  the  single  polyvalent  atom 

*'*'  present,  e.g,  C"0,  N"0,  N'"H„  F"H„  etc. 

Utilising,  as  has  been  done  already,  the  sjmabolic  notation 
which  represents  the  valency  of  an  elementary  atom  by  a  number 
of  lines  radiating  from  the  symbol,  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  examples  how  uncertainty  arises  when  different  kinds 
and  different  degrees  of  linking  between  polyvalent  atoms  become 
possible. 

The  molecular  formula  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  is  POClj, 
which,  on  the  supposition  of  the  monovalency  of  chlorine  and  the 
divalency  of  oxygen,  enables  us  to  formulate  this  compound  with 
the  phosphorus  atom  as  trivalent  or  as  pentavalent. 

0  O-Cl 


Pr-CI       or      P-Cl 

CI    ^^  ^Cl 

The  molecular  composition  of  nitrous  oxide,  NjO,  allows  the 
nitrogen  atom  to  be  represented  as  either  monovalent  or  trivalent, 
if  oxygen  is  divalent. 

N— O— N ;  N 

/ 
0 

\ 

N 

And  similarly,  taking  the  case  of  the  use  of  a  non-volatile 
compound,  such  as  the  chloride  or  oxide  of  an  alkali  metal,  for  the 
determination  of*  the  valency  of  the  alkali  atom,  we  have  the 
simplest  formulae  KCl  and  K^O,  which  if  molecular  would  for 
the  chloride  prove  the  monovalency  of  the  potassium  atom.  But 
the  true  molecular  formulae  may  be  KaCla  or  KsCl*  or  generally 
KnCln,  and  K4OJ  or  B^^Os  or  ...K^On,  with  valencies  according  to 
the  atomic  linking  represented  by; 

K  =  monovalent K — CI ;  K — 0 — K 

K  =  divalent...  CI— K— K— CI;  K— K;    K— K— K— K 

\/  \  / 

O  0—0 
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K  « trivalent 01— K— K— CI ;  O  =  K— K— K— K  =  O 

\/  \/ 

E  E 

I  I 

CI  E 


O 

The  results  of  valency  measurements  lead  to  an  arrangement 
of  the  elements  in  8  classes,  from   monovalent  to  octavalent 

These  classes  are  sriven  in  the  table  on  pacfe  526  in 
cation  of*eie"  *^o  divisions,  to  Separate  the  results  deduced  fix>m 
Srto valency"     compoundfl    of   fcttown   molecular  magnitude   fix>iii 

those  based  on  less  certain  evddence. 

The  sjrmbol  of  the  element  is  followed  by  the  formulae  of  the 
compounds  from  which  the  valency  value  is  deduced.  Not  more 
than  one  molecular  formula  is  given,  but  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases  other  volatile  compounds  of  corresponding  structure  are 
known,  e.g,  BC1„  BH,(?),  BF„  B(CH,)„  BCCH.),. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  valency  values  set  out  in  the 
table  leads  to  certain  generalisations: 

(1)     The  maarimimi  valency  deduced  from  moU- 
Examination        cular  foTmuloe  18  6,  but  the  number  of  instances 

of  the   results        .  ,  •   i        .,  i  •    i  i  .  •  i        • 

of  ciasaifica-  m  which  the  higher  values  are  met  with  is 
to^vaiVncyl*"*^  Small.  We  know  only  one  compound,  WCl^,  in 
vaiuelae^lmds  which  a  hexavalent  atom  occurs ;  the  six  compounds 
respectively.        given  in  the  table  as  containing  pentavalent  atoms, 

together  with  PCI5  and  NH4CI,  which  can  be 
volatilised  without  decomposition  under  very  special  conditions, 
comprise  all  the  known  representatives  of  that  class.  But  the 
number  of  volatile  compounds  containing  one  tetravalent  atom 
united  only  with  monovalent  atoms  or  radicles  is  considerable; 
taking  silicon  alone,  we  have  SiH4,  SiCl*,  SiCl,H,  SiBr4,  SiBr3. 
SiBr,Cl,  SiBr^Cl,,  SiBrCl,.  Sil^,  SiF^,  Si(CH,)4,  Si(CAX. 
Si(aH»),Cl,  Si(CA)Cl„  SiH(C,H,),. 

The  study  of  the  oarides  gives  a  range  of  molecular  complexity 
from  iZjO  to  B^Os,  in  which  also  the  number  of  representatives  of 
each  class  gets  smaller  as  the  valency  displayed  increases. 

•  •  • 

(2)  Valency  is  a  periodic  function  of  the  atomic  weighU, 
This   had  been  recognised  and  emphasised,  on  the  occasion  of 
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the  discovery  of  the  periodic  law,  by  both  Lothar  Meyer  and 
(a)  vaienc  Mendelceflf  (pp.  462,  469).  Mendeleeff,  who  elabo- 
ia  a  periodic  rated  this  aspect  of  the  periodic  system  in  greater 
the  atomic  detail,  has  pointed   out  that   the   valency  in    the 

weights.  series  as   exhibited  by  the  hydrides  and  chlorides 

increases  from  1  to  4  and  then  decreases  from  4  to  1,  and  it  is 
only  the  last  four  members  of  the  series  that  are  capable  of 
forming  hydrides.  On  the  other  hand,  the  valency  as  deduced 
from  the  highest  oxides  or  the  hydrates  shows  a  continuous 
increase  from  1  to  8. 

RH^  RH3     RII2  Rxi 

RjjO    ROCRjOj)  RjOs    ROjCRjO^)    RA    ROsCRjO^)    RjO^    "^O^C^O^ 


LiCl    BeCl, 

BCI3 

CCI4 

NCI3 

OCI3 

CH4 

NH3 

OH3 

FH 

TiijO    BeO 

BA 

CO, 

NA 

OO3 

NaCl  MgCl, 

AICI3 

SiCl4 

PCI, 

SCI2 

ClCl 

SiH^ 

PU3 

SH2 

OIH 

NajO    MgO 

AI3O3 

SiOj 

P^Os 

SOj 

(CIA)- 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  for  all  the  elements  which  form 
hydrides,  the  sum  of  the  valencies  as  deduced  from  these  hydrides 
and  from  their  highest  oxides  is  8,  e.g,  CH4  and  CO,,  SiH*  and 
SiOa ;  NH3  and  N,0«,  PH,  and  PA ;  SH^  and  SO, ;  CIH  and  CIA- 

It  has  been  pointed  out  before  (p.  504)  that  in  order  to  make 
evident  this  periodic  change  in  composition,  Mendeleeflf  had  to 
arbitrarily  select  from  amongst  the  diflFerent  oxides  of  an  element 
one  which  fits  into  the  scheme,  and  which  however  in  its  chemical 
relations  is  not  always  typical  of  the  element.  It  is  reserved  for 
future  investigations  to  discover  a  common  characteristic  of  the 
particular  oxides  which  exhibit  this  periodic  change  in  valency, 
a  property  which  we  cannot  believe  to  be  fortuitous. 

(3)  The  same  element  may  appear  in  different  classes: 
phosphorus  in  3  and  5 ;  nitrogen  in  2,  3,  and  5 ;  indium  in  1,  2, 

and  3,  etc.,  etc.  These  facts  considered  from  a  purely 
dement  is*'"*  empirical  point  of  view  seem  to  lead  to  the  necessary 
fcrelrt  classes'     ii^ferencc  that  valency  is  a  variable  property.     But 

theoretical  considerations  the  attractiveness  of  which 
is  patent,  have  led  to  the  attempt  to  look  upOn  valency  as  an 
invariable,  frmdamental  property  of  the  atoms,  and  hence  to  the 
necessity  of  finding  some  explanation  for  the  large  number  of  cases 
which  constitute  apparent  exceptions  to  such  a  law. 
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The  interest  attaching  to  the  discussion,  whether  valency  is 
constant  or  variable,  has  become  mainly  historical,  but  as  such  it 

is  so  gretit  as  to  justify  some  account  of  this  phase 
constant*©"^^  in  the  development  of  the  science.  Kekul^,  one 
KdkuU* '  con-  ^^  *^®  founders  of  the  doctrine  of  the  combining 
aiders  valency     capacity  of  the  elementary  atoms,  made  himself  the 

champion  of  the  view  of  constant  valency. 

"Atomicity  is  a  fundamental  property  of  the  atom,  which  must  be 
constant  and  invariable  like  the  weight  of  the  atom  itself.... To  admit  that 
atomicity  can  vary,  is  to  confound  the  notion  with  that  of  equivalence.... We 
define  atomicity  as  the  maximum  equivalent  or  the  maximum  saturating 
capacity,  and  hence  because  of  the  existence  of  the  substances  NH4CI,  SClf, 
ICls,  etc.  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  elements  N,  P,  As,  Sb  are  pentatomic ; 
0,  S,  Se,  Te  tetratomic ;  I  triatomic :  but  according  to  such  reasoning,  PI3, 
Telf  would  prove  that  phosphorus  is  nonatomic,  and  that  the  atomicity  of 
tellurium  is  twelve,  which  is  absurd." 

Supporters  of  a  theory  of  constant  valency  have  always  been 
conjfronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to  explain  the  considerable 

number  of  instances  in  which  an  element  does  not 
eaweptiomT*  to  exhibit  the  particular  combining  power  which  had 
va?ency*  been   choscn   by   them   as   the   true   valency  from 

X.  vaienciea  amongst  the  various  possible  values.  These  ex- 
lower  than  true  ceptions  are  of  two  kinds,  cases  in  which  (1)  a  lower, 
^■*"***  and  (2)  a  higher  value  is  met  with. 

The  valency  of  carbon  is  taken  as  4.  A  large  number  of 
substances  are  known  of  the  t3^e  of  ethylene  (CaH4),  acetylene 

(CaHa),  etc.  which  on  the  supposition  of  the  invari- 
of  muSpie****  able  monovalency  of  hydrogen,  cannot  be  represented 
bon^atoms*^*''  ^^  Containing  tetravalent  carbon.  Very  extensive 
Facts  In  sup-  empirical  data  showed  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
portofmuitipie     number  of  unsatisfied  or  inactive  affinity  units  is 

linking^:  i   •    i  /»  mi  •  i*        • 

Inactive  affini-  always  2  or  a  multiple  of  2.     This  generalisation 

a!!»"even*irin[-  l^d  to  the  assumption  that  the  direct  action  between 

exi«tence"of  ^^^  carbou  atoms  may  extend  over  2  or  3  of  the  4 

CH,  or  of  combinincf  units  of  each,  explaining:  the  apparentlv 

second  CaH*.  ,  °  _     ,  ,  „     1     7^,  ,       ^ 

lower  valency  of  these  atoms  by  so-called  double  or 
treble  linking,  the  graphic  representation  of  which  takes  the 
form: 

Ethylene  =  C,H.  =  ^C  =  C^^ 
Acetylene  =  C,H,  =  H-C  =  C-H. 


r 
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The  failure  of  all  attempts  to  prepare  a  methylene 

or  two  8ubstaiices  of  the  composition  C2H4,  namely 

H  H    H 


H— C— C— H        and        —C— C-, 


H  H    H 

is  foremost  amongst  the  facts  which  lend  support  to  this  view. 

But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  hypothesis  of  multiple  linking,  which 

for  a  period  has  been  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 

been   devised,  might  have  to  be  given  up  before   long.     The 

physical  and  the  chemical  properties  of  the  supposed  doubly  or 

trebly   linked    carbon    atom,   as    deduced   jfrom   a  study   of   its 

compounds,  are  not  such  as  would  be  expected  theoretically,  e.g, 

the  atomic  volume  of  the  doubly  linked  atom  is  greater  and  not 

smaller  than  that  of  the  singly  linked,  etc.^     Moreover,  the  recent 

announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the  substance   C(C8H5)„  in 

which  the  recognition  of  the  presence  of  a  trivalent 

Existence  of  a     carbou  atom  is  inevitable,  will,  if  corroborated,  con- 
substance    for  ,  '  ,       '  ' 

which  as-  stitutc    a    definite    exception  to  the  fundamental 

free  carbon  generalisation  that  an  even  number  always  represents 

toevitabie/and  ^^^  dififereuce  between  m,  the  number  of  monovalent 

**^^  °?*f™  ^°'  atoms  or  radicles  actually  held  in  combination  by  n 

which  It  18  t*  t  1  -in 

preferable.  atoms  of  carbou,  and  2n  +  2,  the  number  of  such 

atoms  required  by  theory  on  the  assumption  of  the 
tetravalency  of  the  carbon  atoms.  But  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  doctrine  of  multiple  linking  leads  to  important  deductive 
inferences  which  have  been  verified  when  put  to  the  test  of 
experiment,  even  one  well-established  exception  like  the  above 
assumes  enormous  importance.  And  there  is  the  further  &ct  that 
some  evidence  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  representing  certain 
substances  as  containing  divalent  carbon.  Thus  it  has  been  shown 
fi-om  its  reaction  that  the  constitutional  formula  for  hydrocyanic 
acid  should  be  C  =  N  —  H,  rather  than  H  —  C  =  N,  and  that  of 
ftilmioic  acid  C  =  N  —  O  —  H. 

^  For  a  sammary  of  the  eyidenoe  against  the  h3rpothe8iB  of  multiple  linking,  see 
Hinriohsen,  loc.  cit,,  pp.  84  et  neq, 

F.  34 
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Anyhow,  in   the   case   of   carbon   monoxide   and    of    carbon 
monosulphide,  we  are  confronted  with  the  alternative  of  looking 

upon  carbon  as  divalent,  or  upon  oxygen  and  sulphur 
(ii)  CO,  cs,  as  tetravalent,  either  of  which  is  incompatible  with 
unsaturated.  the  doctriue  of  Constant  valency.  But  carbon  mon- 
oxide (or  monosulphide),  in  common  with  GJ3^  and 
CsHa,  and  other  substances  in  which  the  carbon  does  not  exert  its 
maximum  valency,  has  the  property  of  readily  uniting  with  other 
substances,  elementary  or  complex,  producing  addition  compounds 
in  which  finally  each  carbon  atom  holds  in  combination  4  mono- 
valent atoms  or  the  equivalent  of  these. 

CO   -f-0   =C0,;  CO-f-CU    =C0C1, 

C,H4  -h  CI.  =  C,H,CU ;  C,H,  +  HCl  =  CHsCl 

CgHj  +  Bra  =  CaHgBrj ;     CaHaBr.  -¥  HBr  =  CaHjBr,. 

The  name  of  unsaturated  compounds  has  been  given  to  such 
substances,  and  it  is  assumed  that,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
definite  specific  conditions,  certain  of  the  valencies  are  prevented 
from  becoming  eflfective,  so  that  of  the  4  combining  unite  pos- 
sessed by  the  carbon  atom  in  carbonic  oxide  2  only  are  active. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  ever  have  been  considered  an 
explanation  and  consequent  proof  of  the  constancy  of  valency, 
taking  that  term  in  the  plain  sense  of  a  statement  concerning  an 
actual  occurrence.  Whether  further  combining  power  is  latent  in 
the  carbon  atom  of  the  monoxide  or  not,  the  &ct  remains  that 
in  this  particular  substance  it  is  divalent.  The  same  argument 
applies  to  the  case  of  nitrogen  in  nitric  oxide,  which  is  undoubtedly 
divalent,  though  according  to  the  constant  valency  doctrine,  3  is 
the  value  appertaining  to  this  element. 

The  valency  of  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  is  taken  to  be  3,  but  , 
the  formulae  of  solid  phosphoric  chloride  and  of  sal-ammoniac  are 

PCI5  and  NH4CI,  indicating  pentavalent  action  of 
a.  vaiencica  the  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  atoms.  These  sub- 
higher  than  stances,  however,  when  volatilised,  break  up  to  a 
Hypothesis*  of  greater  or  lesser  amount  into  PClj  and  Clj,  and  into 
^mbinaVion.       ^^»  ^^  ^^^  respectively.     The  instability  of  these 

compounds  in  the  gaseous  condition  led  Kekul^  to 
explain  these  and  similar  cases  in  which  the  molecular  complexity 
is  beyond  that  compatible  with  the  constant  value  accepted  by 
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him,  by  classing  them  as  a  special  tjrpe  of  combination,  different 
from  the  ordinary  atomic,  and  named  *'  molecular." 

"We  may  divide  elemeDts  into  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  and  tetratomic.    Atoms 
may  combine  with  others  of  the  same  kind  or  of  different  kinds.    The 

combinations  in  which  all  the  elements  are  united  by  the 
KekuU*B  dif-  affinities  of  the  atoms  which  saturate  each  other,  may  be 
between  termed  atomic  combinations ;   these  are  the  true  chemical 

atomic  and  molecules,  and  the  only  ones  which  can  exist  in  the  gaseous 

molecular  ^^^ 

combinations.        ^^^• 

But  besides  these  atomic  compounds  we  must  recognise 

the  existence  of  a  second  order  of  combinations  which  I  will  designate  as 

molecular.    The  assumption  of  the  production  and  the  existence  of  molecular 

<Mmbinations  is  justified  by  the  following  considerations.    Attraction  should 

make  itself  felt  even  between  the  atoms  which  happen  to  belong  to  different 

molecules,  and  this  attraction  should  produce  an  approach  and  a   final 

Jvixtaposition  of  the  molecules,  a  phenomenon  which  alwisiys  precedes  actual 

chemical  decomposition.    But  when  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  the  atoms 

composing  these  molecules  double  decomposition  becomes  impossible,  it  may 

happen  that  the  reaction  stops  at  this  point,  that  the  two  molecules,  so  to 

8|)eak,  adhere,  and  form  a  group  endowed  with  a  certain  amount  of  stability, 

-which  however  is  always  less  than  that  of  atomic  combinations.     This 

explains  why  such  molecular  compounds  do  not  form  vapours,  but  decompose 

under  the  action  of  heat,  regenerating  the  molecules  from  which  they  had 

been  formed.''     ("  Sur  Tatomicit^  des  Elements,'*  C-R.  Acad.  Sci.,  58,  1864, 

p.  610.) 

Kekul6  quotes  as  examples  substances  which  when  volatilised 
break  up  in  the  following  manner : 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  breaks  up  into  phos- 
Moiecuiar  phorus  trichloride  and  chlorine :  PC1b=  PC1,H-  01,. 

b?Mik°up  under  Selcuium  tetrachloride  breaks  up  into  the  mono- 

heat  tnt»  con-     chloride  and   chlorine   [probably  according  to   the 
•tituent  mole-     equation  2SeCl4  ==  Se,Cl,  4-  3C1  J. 
Bxampies.  lodine  trichloride  breaks  up  into  iodine  mono- 

chloride  and  chlorine :  IClj  =  ICl  +  Clj. 

Ammonium  chloride  breaks  up  into  ammonia  and  hydrochloric 
acid:  NH.Cl  =  NH,  +  HCl. 

Tellurium   tetrabromide  breaks   up  into   the  dibromide  and 
bromine:  TeBr4=  TeBrg  +  Br,. 

Tetramethylammonium  iodide  breaks  up  into  trimethylamine 
and  methyl  iodide :  (CH,),NI  =  (CH,),N  +  CH,!. 

Instances  are  given  of  other  substances  which  may  be  con- 
sidered molecular  combinations,  such  as  crjrstalline  salts  which 

34—2 
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under  the  action  of  heat  break  up  into  an  anhydrous  salt  anJ. 
water. 

How  figir  did  this  hypothesis  of  molecular  compounds  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  had  been  devised  ? 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  Kekul^  had  been  led  to  it  inductivelr 
from  the  observation  and  subsequent  classification  of  some  reaU 

important  differences  between  chemical  compounds^ 
the  conception     but  rather  that  he  propounded  it  with  the  object  oF 
comwnation*"     Supporting  the  particular  view  held  by  him   con- 
in  the  doctrine     ceming  the  constancy  of  the  binding  capacity  of  the 

atoms.  The  natural  consequence  is  to  make  one's 
initial  attitude  towards  this  hypothesis  of  molecular  compounds 
one  of  suspicion.  The  ordinary  course  of  scientific  procedure  in 
dealing  with  such  a  hypothesis  is  to  examine  firstly,  whether  it  is 
inductively  adequate,  i.e.  whether  it  explains  all  the  cases  that 
should  be  comprised  within  its  scope,  and  secondly,  whether  it  is 
deductively  true,  i,e.  whether  the  theoretical  influences  drawn  firom 
it  meet  with  experimental  verification. 

If  a  compound  is  met  with  in  which  an  element  seems   to 
exhibit  a  higher  valency  than  that  assigned  to  it  as  constant, 

the  combination  must  be  supposed  to  be  molecular, 
all  compound's  But  as  such  it  must  possess  the  characteristic  pro- 
*^**"«enti*^  perty  of  molecular  compounds,  which  is  instability, 

pentavaient  and  it  must  uudcr  the  action  of  heat  break  up  into 
Should  °b^'de-  its  two  compoueut  atomic  combinations.  Of  the 
heat*^***'    ^^     element  phosphorus  it  is  assumed  that  it  has  the 

constant  valency  3,  that  all  the  combinations  of 
apparently  greater  valency  are  molecular  and  therefore  cannot 
exist  in  the  gaseous  state.  This  is  the  case  with  the  penta- 
chloride  and  the  pentabromide,  but  the  substance  PFj  discovered 
and  investigated  by  Prof  T.  E.  Thorpe  has  been  found  to  be 
stable  when  volatilised.  This  compound  was  prepared  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  arsenic  trifluoride,  and  was 
found  to  be  a  gas  which  obeyed  Boyle's  law  and  which  could  not 
be  liquefied  at  7°  C.  and  12  atmospheres.  The  analysis  {antey  p.  351) 
gave  quantities  of  phosphorus  and  of  fluorine  in  the  ratio  of 
1  atomic  weight  of  the  former  to  6  of  the  latter,  and  the  deter- 
minations of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  (H  =  1)  gave  63*23 
as  the  mean.  Hence  the  molecular  weight  found  is  126'4,  whilst 
that  calculated  fix)m  the  formula  PFg  is  125*3. 
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'*In  phosphorus  pentafiuoride  the  phosphorus  is  undoubtedly  penta- 
valent ;  this  is  the  first  volatile  phosphorus  compound  which  contains  five 

monovalent  atoms  united  with  one  atom  of  phosphorus.  This 
pentefluoride  substance  is  a  gas  apparently  stable  at  all  temperatures. 
not  decom-  Wurtz  has  shown  that  phosphorus  pentachloride  can  exist  as 
''oUtili  ^d  *°        vapomr  only  below  a  certain  temperature ;  the  corresponding 

bromide  at  once  splits  up  on  heating  into  bromine  and  the 
'tribromide ;  and  a  pentaiodide  of  phosphorus  does  not  seem  capable  of  existence 
a.t  all.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  chemical  valency  of  an  element  depends 
on  the  weight  of  the  atoms  which  combine  with  it.*  (T.  E.  Thorpe,  Liehi^B 
Ann,  Chem,,  182,  1876,  p.  201.) 

The  formulation  of  ammonium  chloride  as  a  molecular  com- 
pound leads  to  the  inference  of  the  possible  existence  of  another 

substance  of  the  same  formula,  NH4CI,  but  of  diflferent 

If   ammonium         1.        ..        .  t»     1  *i*i 

chloride  is  a  oistnoution  01  the  Same  six  atoms  withm  the  two 
combinSon,  Constituent  atomic  combinations,  viz.  H3N .  HCl  and 
another    sub-     NHjCl .  H,.     This  could  not  be  put  to    the  test 

stance  of  for-  .  *     .  . 

inula    NH4CI     of  experiment   for  ammonium   chloride   itself,  but 

has  been  investigated  for  substances  derived  from 
ammonium  chloride  by  the  substitution  of  its  hydrogen  by  com- 
pound radicles  CnHgn+i. 

"  Meyer  attempted  to  elucidate  the  constitution  of  ammonium  salts.    It 
was  found  that  the  dimethyl  diethyl  ammonium  iodide  obtained  by  the  action 

of  ethyl  iodide  on  dimethylamine  is  identical  with  that 
Meyer's  produced  by  acting  with  methyl  iodide  on  diethylamine^,  and 

of^^its  *^aikyi  ^®  difference  can  be  detected  in  the  character  of  these  salts, 
derivative  As  the   substances,  although  identical^,  were  obtained  by 

!?u^,V***  ^  different  reactions,  it  was  inferred  that  they  could  not  be 
a  molecular  molecular  compounds,  that  is,  combinations  of  a  tertiary 
compound.  hose  with  an  alkyl  haloid,  but  must  contain  pentavalent 

H 

H 
nitrogen,  when  by  analogy  NH4CI  would  be  NH.'*    (T.  E.  Thorpe,   Victor 

n. 

CI 
Meyer  Memorial  Lecture,  1900.) 

Thus  a  deduction  from  Kekul^'s  theory  of  the  constantly  tri- 
valent  nature  of  nitrogen  has  not  been  verified  when  put  to  the 

iN(C,H,),(C3H,),I 

iN(CHa),H      +C^5l=N(CH,),C^5  +  HI    and 
In  (CHj),CaHj  +  C2H8l  =  N  (CH,)aCaH5  .  CgHBl 

jN  (C,H,),H      +  CHjI  =N  (CaH5),CH,  +  HI    and 
j  N  (CjHa),CHj  +  OHjI  =  N  (CjHjjCHj  .  CH,I 
^  There  are  other  similar  experiments  on  record,  the  result  of  whioh  is  not  quite 
as  conclusive. 
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test  of  experiment,  whilst  another  similar  crucial  experiment  has 
given  a  result  in  support  of  the  variable  valency  of  the  phosphorus 
atom*. 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  Svhstancee  P0(CflH5),. 


Name 


Formnla 


Preparation 


Treatment    with 
Br,  0,  8 


State  of  aggrega- 
tion 


SpecGrav.^j^^i 

Spec.     Gray,     of 
vapour^,^! 

(i)  determined  at 
reduced  pressure 

(il)  calculated  for 
CiaHj^PO 


Phenoxyl-diphenyl-phosphine 

P^C,H, 

From 
diphenyl-chlorO'phosphine 
and  phenol 

(OeH.)jPCl  +  CcH,OH 

=  [C,HJ,.P.C,H50  +  HC1 


Direct  combination  ensues, 
the  substance  behaving  like 
an  uns^iturated  compound 

Thick  oily  liquid, 

boiling  at  62  mm.  between 

265°  and  270° 

1140 


(1)   10-07         (2)   9-97 


9-68 


Triphenyl-phosphine-ozide  ' 

0=P^O,H, 

From 

triphenyl-bromo-phosphine* 
bromide  and  water 

(C.H,),BraP  +  H,0 

=  (CeH.),(0H),P+2HBr 

(C«H6),(0H),P  heated 


No  action  occurs,  the  sub- 
stance behaving  like  a 
saturated  compound 

Solid, 
melting  at  153-5° 


1-2124 

(1)   10-11        (2)   9-788 
9-68 


If  valency  is  constant,  phosphorus  oxychloride  must  be  con- 
ceived as  CI  —  P  —  O  —  CI ;  but  if  valency  is  variable,  there  is  the 


CI 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  two  isomeric  compounds  in  which 
P  is  tri-  and  pentavalent  respectively,  thus : 

.CI  yCl 

(1)  P-Cl  and  (2)  P^ci 

\oci 


^  A.  Michaelis  and  W.  La  Ck>8te,  "  Ueber  die  Valenz  des  Phosphors,**  Bttr,  D. 
ehem.  Ges,,  18,.  1885  (p.  2118). 
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Compound  (1)    is  not  likely  to  exist  owing  to  its  probably 
great  instability ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  has  met  with  general  proof, 

that  the  weighting  of  a  molecule,  i,e.  the  substitution 
of  phosphorus  of  CnHan+i  or  Other  complox  gToups  increasos  the 
eS'^tence'^or*  Stability.  Au  investigation  of  derivatives  of  POCl,, 
^^■«Jjt«nc««     in  which  the  three  chlorine  atoms  were  replaced  by 

phenyl  groups,  was  carried  out  with  the  result  that 
the  existence  of  two  substances  of  the  same  formula  CmHibPO  was 
proved,  and  that  the  diflferences  between  these  two  were  of  the 
kind  to  be  expected,  viz.  that  whilst  the  one  containing  trivalent 
phosphorus  easily  formed  additive  compounds,,  thereby  passing 
into  the  pentavalent  condition,  the  other  one,  containing  penta- 
"valent  phosphorus,  behaved  as  a  saturated  compound.  In  the 
table  above  are  set  forth  the  facts  showing  the  identity  of  the 
molecular  magnitude  of  these  two  substances,  the  mode  of 
formation  which  indicates  the  diflferences  in  their  composition,  and 
the  consequent  differences  in  their  properties. 

Such  then  are  the  empirical  data  concerning  valency.     They 
are  compatible  with  the  view  that  valency  is  simply  the  observed 

combininc:  or  substituting  .value  exhibited  in  par- 
isation  from  ticular  cases,  and  that  as  such  it  is  of  variable 
cwi^ernin/***  magnitude.  But  they  are  equally  compatible  with 
nature  of  the  view,  that  valency  as  a  fundamental  invariable 

valency.  /.      i  •         i  i  •     i 

property  of  the  atoms,  is  the  power  to  bind  or 
substitute  a  certain  number  of  monovalent  atoms,  and  that  nothing 
is  really  detracted  from  this  power  when  owing  to  existing  con- 
ditions the  atoms  cannot  fully  exert  it.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  tetravalency  of  carbon  as  shown  by  the  existence  of  CH4  and 
a  number  of  analogous  compounds  is  not  contradicted  by  the 
existence  of  CO,  nor  the  pentavalency  of  phosphorus  as  deduced 
from  the  compounds  PCU  and  PFg  by  the  existence  of  PCI,  and 
PHj,  etc.  etc. 

What  is   lacking  is   some   theory,  which   starting   from  the 
assumption  of  some  simple  fundamental  property  of  matter,  will 

in  terms  of  this  property  cwcount  for  jEswsts  such  as 

Phenomena  ii-i-'r. 

requiring  ex-  that  the  binding  Capacity  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  is 
a  saHrfactorJ  diflfereut  from  that  of  an  atom  of  carbon,  and  from 
hypothesis  as       ^hat  of  an  atom  of  nitrocfen :  that  it  is  the  same  for 

to    cause     of  °  . 

valency.  oxygeu  and  sulphur,  for  phosphorus  and  nitrogen, 

for  carbon  and   silicon;    that  it  is  diflferent   for  carbon  in   its 
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two  oxides,  different  for  phosphorus  in  its  two  chlorides;  that 
the  phosphorus  atom  which  can  bind  five  chlorine  atoms  at 
one  temperature  loses  this  power  at  a  higher  temperature;  that 
the  phosphorus  atom  can  bind  5  fluorine  atoms  but  only  3  of  the 
equivalent  but  heavier  iodine  atoms;  that  anhydrous  white  copper 
sulphate,  CUSO4,  in  which  according  to  the  valency  values  of  the 
constituent  atoms,  all  power  of  combination  should  be  exhausted, 
forms  with  water  more  complex  molecules,  producing  the  crystalline 
blue  CuS04.5HaO;  etc.  etc. 

"  Since  the  aim  of  all  scientific  investigations  is  to  exhibit  the  most  variable 
phenomena  as  dependent  upon  certain  active  invariable  factors  taking  part  in 
them  and  in  such  a  manner  that  each  phenomenon  appears  to  be  the  necessary 
result  of  the  properties  and  reciprocal  action  of  these  factors ;  then  it  is  clear, 
that  chemical  investigation  would  be  considerably  advanced  were  it  possible 
to  prove  that  the  composition  of  chemical  compounds  is  essentially  detenoioed 
by  the  valency  of  the  atoms  and  the  external  conditions  under  which  these 
atoms  react  upon  one  another.    The  first  necessary  step  in  this  direction  must 
consist  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  regularities  observed  in  the  composition 
of  chemical  compounds,  by  the  assumption  of  a  constant  power  of  saturation 
or  an  invariable  valency  of  the  atom.     The  opposite  and  equally  hypothetical 
assumption  that  the  valency  is  variable,  leads  to  no  advancement.    The  first 
step  towards  progress  in  the  matter  would  be  made,  if  some  hypothesis  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  variability  were  proposed.... Since... the  atoms,  so  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  have  hitherto  shown  themselves  to  be  throughout  constant 
and  invariable  in  many  important  respects,  it  is  advisable  to  regard  the  atoms 
for  the  present,  and  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  as  invariable  magnitudes. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  attempt  to  show  that  the  varying  composition  of  chemical 
compounds  is  dependent  upon  an  invariable  valency  of  the  atoms  and  the 
varying  conditions  under  which  it  makes  itself  felt,  or  by  which  its  action  is 
influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.    Should  such  an  attempt  be  imsuccessful, 
then  in  order  to  found  a  theory  agreeing  with  facts,  the  changes  which  may 
be  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  atoms  themselves  must  be  ascertained,  and 
the  causes  of  these  investigated."    (Lothar  Meyer,  Modern  Theories,) 

Attempts  at  hypotheses  concerning  the  cause  of  valency  have 
not  been  wanting,  but  so  far  everything  done  in  this  direction  has 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  the  tentative,  though  there  is  much 
to  attract  in  the  speculations  which  would  connect  the  phenomena 
of  valency  with  the  shape  and  the  motion  of  the  atoms.  Van 't 
Hoff 's  name  is  associated  with  such  a  hypothesis : 


"The  effect  which  atoms  mutually  produce  at  great  distances  is  dependent 
only  on  the  mass  and  the  distance ;  the  shape  of  the  atoms  and  their  motion 


J 
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Fig.  94. 


have  no   effect.     But   in   the    case   of  the  very  small   distances    within 

Van  't  Hoff        ^^®   molecules,  the   matter   stands  differently;    the  effect 

accounts  for         of  form  and  of  motion  becomes  the  dominant  factor,  and  the 

valency  and         simple  effect  of  gravity  ceases  to  be  recognised ;  the  result  is 

v^th  tempera-      the  manifestation  of  affinity  and  valency,  e,g.  the  production 

ture  by  shape      of  chemical  effect, 
■and    motion 

o  atoms.  ^j^     ^^  influence  of  Shape,     The  phenomena  of  valency 

may  be  referred  to  the  efiect  of  the  shape  or  form  of  the  atoms.  A  simple 
consideration  will  show  that  any  deviation  from  spherical  shape  must  result 
in  greater  manifestations  of  the  attractive  force  in  cei*tain  definite  directions, 
the  cause  being  that  the  atom  is  so  to  speak  more  easy  of  approach  in  these 
places.  Each  different  shape  is  therefore  the  cause  of  the  manifestation  of  a 
certain  number  of  predominant  attraction  capacities,  that  is  of  valencies. 
Thus  an  arbitrarily  chosen  shape  like  that  represented  [in 
fig.  94]  will — if  we  restrict  our  consideration  to  one  plane 
only — exhibit  three  predominant  attraction  capacities  along 
OAy  OB  and  OCy  and  three  subordinate  ones  along  Oa^  Ob 
and  Oc,  An  atom  of  such  a  shape  would  therefore  comport 
itself  generally  as  trivalent  and  occasionally  as  hexavalent. 
And  it  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  this,  that  just 
as  the  number  and  the  kind  of  the  valencies  may  be 
deduced  from  the  shape  of  the  atoms,  so  conversely  the 
shape  of  the  atom  might  be  deduced  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  valency. 
Again,  whenever  the  effect  of  these  attractions  at  small  distances  is  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  atoms  attracted,  we  shall  find  that  the  number  of  the 
effective  valencies  of  the  attracting  atom  will  be  affected,  and  a  change  of 
valency  will  be  observed  on  comparing  the  combinations  of  that  one  element 
with  different  other  elements. 

(2)  The  influence  of  Motion.  If  an  atom  moves  regularly  in  all  directions 
about  a  certain  fixed  position,  a  change  of  external  form,  and  hence  also  a 
change  of  affinity  and  of  valency,  is  the 
necessary  consequence.  If  we  consider  a 
s[)ecial  case,  and  if  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity we  select  that  of  the  atom  desig- 
nated above  by  AcBaCh  and  considered  as 
before  in  one  plane  only,  then,  when  its 
vibrations  have  moved  that  atom  from  its 
position  of  equilibrium  hy  the  distance  /S^, 
it  will  have  assumed  the  external  form 

represented  by  AyCyByayC^Y'     '^^®  result 
of  this  change  is  a  twofold  one  : 

(i)  All  the  other  atoms  will  be  con- 
strained to  remain  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  one  considered,  and  they  will 
consequently  be  held  by  it  by  a  lesser 

force,  i.e,  the  affinity  effects  of  an  atom       »         ^ • 

become  weaker  when  it  is  vibrating.  Fig.  96. 
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(ii)  The  directions  of  the  predominant  attractions  are  leas  strongly 
marked,  because  it  is  now  a  case  of  the  same  differences  between  distances 
of  actuaUy  greater  value.  The  three  valencies  above  described  as  subordinate 
are  thereby  made  less  prominent  still,  and  the  atom  will  behave  generally  as 
trivalent  A  further  increase  in  the  vibration  extent  to  that  of  tiie  distance 
R^j  will  make  the  shape  of  the  atom  that  represented  by  A^B^Cjb^^  and 
the  above  described  effects  will  become  still  more  strongly  marked.  The 
atom  gradually  loses  all  chemical  power. 

If  then  we  admit  that  the  extent  of  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  atoms  is 
the  result  of  temperature,  the  above  view  leads  to  the  inference,  for  which  we 
have  experimental  support,  that  a  rise  of  temperature  diminishes  the  number 
of  effective  valencies,  that  it  weakens  the  affinity  effects,  and  that  it  gradually 
reduces  the  mutual  action  of  the  atoms  to  that  of  a  simple  manifestation  of 
gravitation.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  that  there  are  limiting  values 
of  temperature,  above  which  chemical  action  ceases ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  as  the  temperature  falls  the  phenomena  get  extremely  complicated,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  existence  and  the  effect  of  valencies  before  overlooked." 
{Ansichten  fiber  die  organiscke  Chemiey  1881,  pp.  3  et  seq,) 

Prof.    Armstrong,    in    his    article    on   Isomerism    in    Watts' 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry ^  says : 

"Most  discussions  on  valency  are  dialectical  rather  than  scientific,  in 
consequence  of  our  powerlessness  at  present  to  decide  what  constitutes 

a  *  valency.'    The  deduction  from  Faraday's  law  of  electrolysis 
Connection  to  which  Helmholtz  has  drawn  the  attention  of  chemists,  that 

between  Fara-      definite,  as  it  were  *atomic '  charges  of  electricity  are  as- 
electroiyeie  sociated  with  the  atoms  of  matter — that  a  monad  bears  a 

and  valency.        single  charge,  a  dyad  two,  a  triad  three — is  the  only  approach 

yet  made  to  a  theory  of  valency." 

The  following  quotations  from  the  Faraday  lecture  of  1881 
{J,  Chem.  Soc,,  39,  1881,  p.  277)  contain  the  pronouncement 
referred  to  by  Prof  Armstrong,  preceded  by  Helmholtz's  exposition 
of  such  of  Faraday's  experimental  results  as  are  made  the  basis  of 
the  doctrine  propounded. 

"  When  Faraday  began  to  study  the  phenomena  of  decomposition  by  the 
galvanic  current... he  put  a  very  simple  question,... he  asked,  what  is  the 
quantity  of  decomposition  if  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  is  sent  through 
several  electrolytic  cells?  By  this  investigation  he  discovered  that  most 
important  law,  generally  known  under  his  name,  but  called  by  him  the  law  of 
definite  electrolytic  action.... He  compcured  the  amount  of  decomposition  in 
cells  containing  different  electrolytes,  and  he  found  it  exactly  proportional 
to  the  chemical  equivalents  of  the  elements,  which  were  either  se^tarated 
or  converted  into  new  compounds. ...According  to  the... chemical  the(»y  of 
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quantivalence,  therefore,  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  paasiDg  through  an 

electrolyte  either  sets  free,  or  transfers  to  other  combinations, 
Faraday *B  dls-     always  the  same  number  of  units  of  affinity  at  both  electrodes ; 

covery  of  strict  „.  IT)  K  )  ) 

proportionality     for  instance,  instead  of  gj ,  either  ^i ,  or  ^H ,  or  Ba|  ,  or 

amount  of  J  )  ^   )  Cu) 

eiectroisrtic  Cav,  or  Zn> ,  or  Cm  from  cupnc  salts,  or  q  >  from  cuprous 

decomposition  j  )  )  > 

and  the  salts,  etc. 

chemical  equi-  ...Products  of  decomposition  cannot  appear  at  the  elec- 

trodes without  the  occurrence  of  motions  of  the  constituent 
molecules  of  the  electrolyte  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  liquid.... 
[Faraday]  proposed  for  these  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  transported  by  the 
current  through  the  fluid  the  Greek  word  'ions,'  the  *  travellers.*... Faraday's 
law  tells  us  that...*  the  same  definite  quantity  of  either  positive  or  negative 
electricity  moves  always  with  each  univalent  ion,  or  with  every  unit  of  affinity 
of  a  multivalent  ion.'... This  quantity  we  may  call  the  electric  charge  of  the 
atom  [affinity  unit?]. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  phenomena.  The  motion  of  electricity 
can  be  observed  and  measured.  Independently  of  this,  the  motion  of  the 
chemical  constituents  can  also  be  measured.  Equivalents  of  chemical 
elements  and  equivalent  quantities  of  electricity  are  numbers  which  express 
real  relations  of  material  objects  and  actions.  That  the  equivalent  relation 
of  chemicfJ  elements  depends  on  the  pre-ezistenoe  of  atoms  may  be  hypo- 
thetical ;  but  we  have  not  yet  any  theory  sufficiently  developed  which  can 
explain  all  the  facts  of  chemistry  as  simply  and  as  consistently  as  the  atomic 
theory  developed  in  modem  chemistry. 

Now  the  most  startling  result  of  Faraday's  law  is  perhaps  this.  If  we 
accept  the  hypothesis  that  the  elementary  substances  are  composed  of  atoms, 

we  cannot  avoid  concluding  that  electricity  also,  positive  as 
Faraday's  law  ^ell  as  negative,  is  divided  into  definite  elementary  portions, 
together^  with  which  behave  like  atoms  of  electricity.  The  same  atom  can 
atomic  hypo-  be  charged  in  different  compounds  with  equivalents  of  positive 
Se*infcrence°  ^^  ®^  negative  electricity.... Faraday  often... expressed  his 
that  electricity  conviction  that  the  forces  termed  chemical  affinity  and 
into  defintt  electricity  are  one  and  the  same.... The  facts  leave  no  doubt 

elementary  that  the  very  mightiest  among  the  chemical  forces  are  of 

portions.  electric  origin.    The  atoms  cling  to  their  electric  charges,  and 

opposite  electric  charges  cling  to  each  other.... If  we  conclude 
from  the  fact  that  every  unit  of  affinity  is  charged  with  one  equivalent  either 
of  positive  or  of  negative  electricity,  they  can  form  compounds,  being 
electrically  neutral  only  if  every  unit  charged  positively  unites  under  the 

influence  of  a  mighty  electric  attraction  with  another  unit 
Every  affinity  charged  negatively. ..  .This  ought  to  produce  compounds  in 
with  one  which  every  unit  of  affinity  of  every  atom  is  connected  with 

equivalent  of  one  and  only  one  other  unit  of  another  atom.  This... is  the 
eithe"^positive  ™o<i©rn  chemical  theory  of  quanti valence,  comprising  all  the 
or  negative.  saturated  compounds.  The  fact  that  even  elementary  sub- 
stances, with  few  exceptions,  have  molecules  composed  of 
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two  atoms,  makes  it  probable  that  even  in  these  cases  electric  neutraUsation 
is  produced  by  the  combination  of  two  atoms,  each  charged  with  its  fall 
electric  equivalent,  not  by  neutralisation  of  every  single  unit  of  affinity. 
Unsaturated  compounds  with  an  even  number  of  unconnected  units  of 
affinity  offer  no  objection  to  such  an  hypothesis  ;  they  may  be  charged  i^th 
equal  equivalents  of  opposite  electricity." 

In  1892  Prof.  Armstrong,  in  the  article  above  quoted  from, 
stated  that  chemists  had  not  yet  considered  valency  firom   the 
point   of  view  suggested   by  Helmholtz.      But   since   then    the 
development  in  our  knowledge  of  the  connection  between  electricity 
and  matter  has  been  rapid,  and  the  consequent  theoretical  specu- 
lations  and   deductive   applications  are   beginning  to  draw   the 
phenomena  of  valency  within  their  scope.     Not  more   than   a 
beginning  has  been  made  as  yet;  but  whilst  formerly  it  had  not 
even  been  possible  to  say  what  class  of  conceptions  were  likely  to 
supply  the  building  material  for  the   adequate   hypothesis   and 
theory  of  valency  that  is  required,  it  now  seems  probable   that 
these  conceptions  will  be  the  indivisible  "  electron,"  to  which  the 
ions  owe  their  electrical  charges  and  the  lines  of  force  connecting 
the  electrons. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  passed  through  an  electrolyte  can 
be  measured  accurately,  and  the  same  holds  for  the  amount  of 

matter  deposited  at  the  electrodes  as  the  result  of 
Eiectrons^and  ^^^  decomposition  produccd;  hence  the  ratio  be- 
to  ions.  tween  mass  and  the  charge  carried  by  it  is  known. 

According  to  Faraday's  law  this  ratio  is  the  same 
for  chemically  equivalent  amounts  of  matter,  or  is  in  the  simple 
ratio  1:2:3:4  for  equiatomic  amounts  of  elements.  Various 
physical  methods  leading  to  fairly  concordant  results  have  supplied 
us  with  an  approximate  value  for  the  absolute  weight  of  the 
atom  (ante,  p.  346),  and  therefore  we  know  to  a  similar  degree  of 
approximate  accuracy  the  quantity  of  electricity  associated  with 
the  actual  atomic  masses,  and  which  is  the  same  for  an  atom  of 
chlorine  or  bromine  or  iodine  or  silver  as  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen, 
exactly  twice  as  great  for  an  atom  of  oxygen  or  ferrous  iron,  etc., 
three  times  as  great  for  an  atom  of  ferric  iron,  etc. 

The  extensive  researches  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson*  and  his  school 
have  shown  that  in  the  conduction  of  electricity  through  highly 
rarefied  gases  the  negatively  charged  particles  shot  oflf  fix)m  the 

*  Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Oases,  1903. 
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cathode,  which  constitute  the  so-called  cathode  rays*,  always  carry 

a  charge  identical  with  that  conveyed  by  one   single  atom   of 

hydrogen  or  of  any  other  monovalent  element  when  the  atom  acts 

as  an  ion  ii)  a  solution;   but  that  the  mass  associated  in  the 

cathode  ray  particles  with  this  constant  minimum  charge  is  only 

about  one-thousandth  of  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  and  that  it 

is  the  same  whatever  the  substance  supplying  the  cathode  ray 

particles  may  be^.     These   particles,  all   identical   in   mass  and 

identical  in  the  charge  they  carry,  have  by  Prof.  Thomson  been 

called  corpuacleSy  whilst  the  more  commonly  used  name  of  electrons 

has  been  devised  by  Dr  Johnstone  Stoney  to  designate  the  natural 

unit  of  electricity  concentrated  on  a  nucleus,  the  linear  dimensions 

of  which  are  only  about  one  hundred-thousandth   those   of  an 

atom. 

*'  Every  electric  charge  is  to  be  thought  of  as  due  to  the  possession  of 
a  number  of  electrons,  but  a  fraction  of  an  electron  is  at  present  considered 
impossible,  meaning  that  no  indication  of  any  further  subdivision  has  ever 
loomed  even  indistinctly  above  the  horizon  of  practical  or  theoretical  possi- 
bility. The  electrification  of  an  atom  of  matter  consists  in  attaching  such 
a  unit  to  it,  or  in  detaching  one  from  it.  An  atom  of  matter  [with]  an 
electron  in  excess  [or  in  defect]  is  [what  is]  called  an  ion."  (Sir  O.  Lodge, 
Modem  View*  on  Mattery  The  Rornanes  Lecture^  1903.) 

In  a  letter  to  Nature  (vol.  70, 1904,  p.  176)  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
extends  Helmholtz's  formulation  of  the  connection  between  atomic 
charge  and  atomic  valency,  adapting  it  to   the   explanation   of 

^  The  terms  radiation  and  ray^  which  until  quite  lately  were  used  exclusively  to 
designate  the  transmission  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity  radially  from  their  souroe 
by  the  vibration  in  a  surrounding  medium,  are  at  present  also  applied  to  a  new  and 
entirely  different  class  of  phenomena,  namely,  the  expulsion  of  minute  particles  of 
matter  which  travel  with  enormous  velocities  along  straight  lines.  The  cathode 
rays  belong  to  this  latter  class.  When  an  electric  discharge  is  passed  through  a 
highly  exhausted  tube,  a  something  starts  from  the  negative  electrode  which 
produces  various  effects  on  obstacles  placed  in  its  path :  when  its  passage  is  arrested 
by  the  glass  walls  of  the  vessel,  vivid  phosphorescence  ensues,  and  the  luminous 
spot  produced  becomes  the  source  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  Bdntgen  radiation ; 
a  thin  piece  of  platinum  may  be  heated  to  incandescence ;  a  light  windmill  is 
propelled  ;  an  electroscope  becomes  negatively  charged.  A  solid  body  placed  between 
the  cathode  and  the  walls  of  the  vessel  casts  a  shadow,  t.«.  prevents  phosphorescence 
over  a  certain  area  otherwise  included  in  the  luminous  patch,  and  the  shape  and 
size  of  this  shadow  depend  only  on  those  of  the  obstacle,  and  not  on  the  relative 
size  of  the  electrode.  Finally,  the  something  which  produces  these  different  effects 
can  be  deflected  by  a  magnet  (as  shown  by  the  change  of  position  of  the  phos- 
phorescent patch),  and  it  has  the  power  of  penetrating  very  thin  sheets  of  metal. 
To  satisfactorily  explain  all  these  different  effects  and  properties,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  assume  that  minute  negatively  electrified  particles,  which  travel  with 
enormous  velocities  along  straight  lines,  are  shot  out  from  the  cathode  in  directions 
at  right  angles  to  its  surface,  and  that  the  mass  of  these  particles  is  much  smaUer 
than  that  of  any  known  atoms. 

'  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  treated  in  chap.  xix. 
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residual  affinity,  that  is  to  that  part  of  the  doctrine  of  valency 
which  recognises  a^  gradation  in  the  manifestations  of  affinity; 
which  for  instance  differentiates  the  binding  power  between  the 
atoms  of  copper  and  sulphur  and  oxygen  in  copper  sulphate  from 
that  which  causes  further  combination  with  water  in  crystallised 
copper  sulphate  or  with  more  water  in  copper  sulphate  solution. 

**  There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  among  chemists  to  abandon  their  own 
docti-iue  of  definite  valency,  and  to  recognise  an  indeterminate  and  fluctuating 

number  of  links  connecting  atoms  with  each  other. 
Electron  The  electron  theory  of  the  physicist,  which  assigns  one 

to^awount  for  indivisible  unit  of  charge  to  a  monad,  two  to  a  dyad,  etc.  has 
existence  of  therefore  encountered  some  opposition,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
*******"*"*  J  to  tend  to  harden  the  old  doctrine  of  *  bonds  *  whereby  atoms 

chemical  Were  supposed  to  be  linked  only  in  a  simple  definite  and 

union.  numerical  way,  no  fraction  of  a  bond  being  contemplated." 

The  statement  of  the  relation  between  the  electron  theory  and 
the  doctrine  of  valency,  and  the  argument  given  to  prove  that 
nothing  is  involved  "inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  fractions 
of  a  bond  and  any  required  amount  of  residual  affinity**  are  as 
follows : 

''First,  the  possession  by  an  atom  of  a  definite  charge,  numerically 
specifiable  as  a  simple  multiple  of  an  indivisible  unit,  must  be  accepted  as 
a  physical  fact. 

Second,  this  fact  corresponds  with  those  other  facts  which  originally  led 
chemists  to  assert,  for  instance,  that  nitrogen  was  a  triad  or  pentad,  carbon 
a  tetrad,  etc.  a  position  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  abandon.  (Incidentally 
it  may  be  noted  that  a  monad  must  be  either  electro-positive  or  electro- 
negative, but  that  a  tetrad  need  not  be  either^,  since  its  pairs  of  charges  may 
be  opposite  in  sign.) 

It  has  been  an  occasional  habit  with  physicists  when  speaking  of  lines  of 
force  to  think  of  a  single  line  of  attraction  or  elastic  thread  joining  each 
negative  electron  to  its  corresponding  positive  charge ;  each  unit  charge,  in 
fact,  being  regarded  as  the  end  of  a  line  of  force  and  nothing  else.... But... 

^  Compare  in  oonnection  with  this  the  periodic  law  diagram  on  p.  502,  which 
gives  on  sesqui-radiua  1  the  monovalent  electro-positive  elements  K,  Bb,  etc.;  on 
sesqui -radius  15  the  monovalent  electro-negative  elements  F,  Gl,  etc. ;  on  sesqoi- 
radius  12  the  tetravalent  electro-neutral  elements  G,  Si,  eto. 

"The  constant  valency  of  carbon,  which  in  most  of  its  derivatives  displays  4 
affinities,  is  especiaUy  remarkable.... This  invariability  in  the  saturation  capacity 
appears  most  strikingly  in  the  property  of  the  carbon  atom  to  act  as  a  tetrad 
towards  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  unlike  most  other  elements  which,  if  they  can 
combine  with  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  at  all,  do  so  with  a  different  valency  in  the 
two  cases.  This  special  property  of  carbon  of  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
positive  as  negative  elements,  is  due  to  its  central  position  in  the  periodic  system, 
which  itself  again  is  the  cause  of  its  electrochemical  neutrality  "  (Hinriohsen,  lac. 
eit,  p.  100). 
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there  is  no  evidence  that  each  unit  of  charge  ought  to  have  assigned  to  it  one 
solitary  line  of  force,  it  might  have  a  great  number ;  though  it  is  true  that  on 
that  view  it  becomes  a  definite  question  how  many  lines  a  unit  charge 
possesses.  On  any  view  electrons  are  supposed  to  repel  and  to  be  attracted 
with  a  force  varying  as  the  inverse  sqiiare  of  the  distance,  and  this  is  only 
consistent  with  a  very  large  number  of  lines  of  force  radiating  from  each  and 
starting  out  in  every  direction  equally. 

When  opposite  charges  have  paired  off  in  solitude,  every  one  of  these  lines 
start  from  one  and  terminate  on  the  other  constituent  of  the  pair,  and  the 
bundle  or  field  of  lines  constitutes  a  full  chemical  bond\  but  bring  other 
charges  or  other  pairs  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  few  threads  or  feelers 
are  at  once  available  for  partial  adhesion  in  cross  directions  also.... The  charge 
is  indivisible,  it  is  an  atomic  unit  (up  to  our  present  knowledge) ;  but  the 
lines  of  force  emanating  from  it  are  not  indivisible  or  unified  at  alL  The 
bulk  of  them  may  be  occupied  with  straightforward  chemical  affinity  while 
a  few  strands  are  operating  elsewhere ;  and  the  subdivision  of  force  may  go 
on  to  any  extent,  giving  rise  to  molecular  combination  and  linking  molecules 
into  complex  aggregates....** 

Prof.  Percy  Frankland  sees  in  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  suggested 
electrical  interpretation  of  valency  "  the  possibility  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  diflferent  grades  of  chemical  union,  of  which  the  union 
by  chemical  bond,  hitherto  the  only  one  generally  recognised,  is  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  an  extreme  case  " ;  and  as  an  example  of  its 
application  he  describes  the  mechanism  of  the  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  in  water : 

^*In  the  case  of... sodium  chloride,  we  should  in  the  dry  state  regard  the 
sodium  atom  united  to  the  chlorine  atom  by  means  of  a  Faraday  tube  or 

bundle... the  union  leading  to  the  great  stability  of  the 
Mechanism  of  compound  as  such.  On  the  addition  of  water,  however, 
■odium  chlo-  some  of  the  constituent  fibres  or  strands  of  the  bundle 
ride  in  water  become  deflected  in  such  a  way  that  the  sodium  and  chlorine 
e?ectron*theory  atoms  beccjme  respectively  combined  with  water.  With 
of  valency.  sufficient  water  present  the  original  union  between  the  sodium 

and  chlorine  atoms  will  become  entirely  severed,  tbe  Faraday 
bundle  starting  with  its  positive  extremity  on  the  sodium  atom  will  terminate 
at  its  negative  end  hy  means  of  a  plurality  of  straiida  on  a  number  of  water 
molecvleSy  and  similarly  the  Faraday  bundle  emanating  by  its  negative 
extremity  from  the  chlorine  atom  will  terminate  at  its  positive  end  in 
a  plurality  of  strands  also  on  a  number  of  water  molecules.  In  such  a  solution 
we  should  thus  have  independence  of  the  sodium  and  chlorine  atoms ^.... 

^  The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  solutions  of  substanees  of  the  type  of 
sodium  chloride  all  point  to  the  independent  presence  of  two  constituent  parts  of 
the  solute,  which  are  the  same  as  the  ions  into  which  it  is  decomposed  on  electro- 
lysis.  Hence  the  ionic  or  dissociation  theoiy  of  solation  assumes  the  substance 
dissolved  to  have  been  split  into  two  parts. 
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Moreover  the  union  between  sodium  and  chlorine  would  be  entirely  abolished 
through  the  complete  diversion  of  the  strands  of  the  Faraday  bundle  formerly 
uniting  them,  whilst  the  union  between  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  would  be 
but  slightly  weakened  owing  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
strands  in  the  bundles  uniting  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  each  molecule 
being  diverted  by  the  sodium  and  the  chlorine."     {Natvo'e^  10, 1904,  p.  223.) 

Doubt  has  often  been  expressed  as  regards  the  importance  and 
utility  of  the  study  of  valency.     The  unnecessary  and  unsuccessful 

attempt  made  at  one  time  by  great  masters  of  the 
imporulnce^of  scieucc  to  class  Certain  valency  phenomena  as  ex- 
the  doctrine  of     ccptional,  and    the   barrenness  of   the   consequent 

v&lci&cy  111 

inorganic  and  dialcctical  discussiou  concemiug  constant  and  vari- 
cSmistry.  able  valcucy,  afford  some  justification  for  such  a  view 

in  the  past.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
study  of  inorganic  chemistry  has  so  far  not  been  advanced  to  any 
degree  by  the  doctrine  of  the  different  saturation  capacity  of  the 
elements.  But  against  this  must  be  set  the  brilliant  success 
achieved  in  the  domedn  of  organic  study.  Structural  chemistry 
is  bajsed  on  the  doctrine  of  valency;  and  it  seems  justified  to 
describe  as  marvellous  the  results  which  have  followed  from  the 
application  of  structural  chemistry  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  isomerism. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


BERZELIUS  AND  ISOMERISM. 

Proust's  work  had  led  to  the  clear  recognition  that  the  same 
constituents  may  unite  in  varying  ratios,  and  that  the  combinations 

so  formed  are  each  endowed  with  definite  character- 
Properties  of       istic  properties,  the  accompaniment  of  definite  fixed 

molecules  re-  ...  tt  .1  _,  •  «  1     . 

cognised  to  compositiou.  Honce  the  properties  of  a  substance 
kr^°nd"  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  dependent,  not  only  on 

lative  number  the  qualitative,  but  also  on  the  quantitative  com- 
atoms,  but  position  of  the  constituent  smallest  particles ;   or, 

thcTCsuppMed  expressed  in  the  terminology  which  we  now  use, 
to  involve  the  properties  of  the  molecules  were  recognised  to 

properties.  depend  ou  the  kind  and  on  the  relative  number  of 

the  constituent  atoms.     But  all  through  the  first 
quarter  of  the  19th  century 

"  it  had  been  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  substances  which  contain  the  same 
elements  and  the  same  relative  quantities  of  these  must  also  of  necessity  have 
the  same  chemical  properties.''    (Berzelius,  Jahresbet'ichty  1832.) 

From  1825  onwards  facts  began  however  to  accumulate  which 
made  such  a  view  untenable.  In  that  year  Berzelius,  in  his  "Annual 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry,"  says : 

"W5hler  has  continued  his  researches  on  cyanic  acid.  Silver  cyanate^ 
when  analysed  in  a  variety  of  ways  yielded  77*23  7o  silver  oxide  and  22*77% 
cyanic  acid." 

^  Silver  cyanate  is  made  by  double  decomposition  between  potassium  cyanate 
and  a  silver  salt.  Potassium  cyanate  itself  is  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  potassium 
cyanide  or  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

KCN  +  0  =  KCNO;         KCN0  +  A«N03=AgCN0  +  KN0,. 
F.  35 
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In  the  year  following   he  reports   on   Liebig's   fulminate    of 
silver*: 

"  This  substance  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  new  joint  investigation 
by  Gaj-Lussac  and  Liebig,  and  the  result  is  of  the  utmost  interest.    Fulminate 

of  silver  dried  at  100''  loses  all  its  water,  and  in  3  experi- 
Cyanic  acid  ments  they  found  between  16'87  and  17'38%  cyanogen,  the 
"fd  tavi"*'  "»«»«>  boing  17-160/,.  The  sUver  oxide  was  separated  by 
same  com-  hydrochloric  acid  and  was  found  to  be  77 '528  7o  o^  the  weight 

dfffwent^"*  of  the  salt.  These  quantities  add  up  to  94-688  7o-  The 
properties.  deficiency  is  only  5*312  ^o*  &  quantity  absolutely  equal  to 

that  of  the  oxygen  in  the  silver  oxide.  Hence  the  salt  was 
composed  of  77*528  7o  of  silver  oxide  and  22*472%  of  cyanic  acid* ;  but  this 
result  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  W()hler  in  his  analysis  of  silver 
cyanate,  in  spite  of  which  agreement  between  the  analytical  results  the  two 
substances  have  not  the  same  properties.  The  chief  diflference  is  that  Wdhler^s 
cyanate  of  silver  when  heated  by  itself  does  not  explode  but  only  bums  with 
moderate  intensity,  and  further  that  when  decomposed  by  acids  it  is  completely 
changed  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia...,  whilst  fulminic  acid  has  explosive 
properties  and  gives  ammonia  and  prussic  acid  when  its  salts  are  decomposed 
by  oxyacids.  These  facts  point  unquestionably  to  a  difference  in  composition." 
{Jahre»beriokt^  1826.) 

Berzelius  then  proceeds  to  tinker  with  the  analytical  results 
of  Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig,  with  the  object  of  producing  perforce 
the  difference  in  composition  required  by  the  theoretical  views  of 
his  day.  But  repetition  of  the  analyses  only  tended  to  confirm 
their  accuracy,  and  Gay-Lussac,  after  commenting  on  the  identity 
between  his  own  and  Wdhler's  numbers,  had  already  said : 

'^  Since  these  acids  are  so  entirely  different  in  their  properties,  we  are 
obliged  to  assume  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  explanation  of  this  difference, 
that  their  elements  are  united  in  a  different  manner ;  but  a  relation  such  as 
this  requires  to  be  further  investigated."  (Footnote  to  Wdhler's  paper, 
"Recherches  anaJytiques  sur  Facide  cyanique,"  Ann,  C/uin.  Phys.  27,  1824, 
p.  200.) 

In   the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1825  Faraday'  gave  an 

^  This  is  the  substance  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  boy  Liebig  to  chemioai 
phenomena.  '*In  the  market  at  Darmstadt  I  watched  how  a  peripatetic  dealer  in 
odds  and  ends  made  fulminating  silver  for  his  pea-crackers.... I  observed  the  red 
vapours  which  were  formed  when  he  dissolved  his  silver,  and  that  he  added  to  it 
nitric  acid,  and  then  a  liquid  that  smelt  of  brandy,  and  with  which  he  cleaned  dirty 
coat  collars  for  the  people  "  ^Liebig's  Autobiography,  Chem.  Neto$,  63,  1891,  p.  265). 

*  Cyanic  acid  was  according  to  the  then  general  views  about  the  nature  of  acids 
{ante,  p.  172)  cyanogen  +  oxygen. 

^  Michael  Faraday  (1794 — 1867),  associated  from  his  boyhood  with  the  Boyil 
Institution,  preeminent  alike  as  a  theoriser,  experimenter  and  lecturer.  Chemistry 
owes  him  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  electrolytic  decomposition,  investigations  on 
the  liquefaction  of  gases,  and  researches  on  hydrides  and  chlorides  of  carbon. 
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account  of  his  investigation  of  the  liquid  found  in  the  cylinders 
F  rad  *  dis-  Containing  the  gas  compressed  to  30  atmospheres, 
coveryofasM  wWch  was  seut  out  foF  iUuminatinc:  purposes  by  the 
composition  "Portable  Gas  Company."  He  was  able  to  prove 
but^different  in  *^**'  ^^^  Hquid  was  a  mixture  of  different  hydro- 
spec,  ^rav.  and     carbons,  which  he  succeeded  in  separating  from  each 

properties.  i     .        i.«.  i      •!•  rm 

other  by   their  different   volatility.      The   portion 

which  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  at  ordinary  temperature  was 

gaseous,  but  at  — 18°  could  be  condensed  to  a  liquid,  was  made 

the   subject   of  a  special   investigation.     He   found  the  specific 

gravity(H-i)  to  be  between  27  and  28. 

". .  .39  cubic  inches  introduced  into  an  exhausted  glass  globe  were  found 
to  increase  its  weight  22*4  grains  at  60"*  F.,  bar.  29*94.  Hence  100  cubic 
inches  weigh  nearly  57*44  grains  [the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen 
being  2*118  grains]." 

He  proved  that  the  gas  could  be  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
with  which  it  formed  a  compound,  and  further  that : 

"A  mixture  of  2  volumes  of  this  vapour  with  14  volumes  of  piu*e  oxygen 
was  made  and  a  portion  detonated  in  an  eudiometer  tuba  8*8  volumes  of  the 
mixture  diminished  by  the  spark  to  5*7  volumes  and  then  by  solution  of 
potash  to  1*4  volumes,  which  were  oxygen.  Hence  7*4  volumes  had  been 
consumed  consisting  of: 

Vapour  of  substance      =1*1 

Oxygen     ...         ...         ...         ...       ™6*3 

Carbonic  acid  formed     ■«4*3 

Oxygen  combining  with  hydrogen     =  2*0 

Diminution  by  spark     =3*1 

This  is  nearly  aa  if  1  volume  of  the  vapour  or  gas  had  required  6  volumes 
of  oxygen,  had  consumed  4  of  them  in  producing  4  of  carbonic  acid,  and  had 
occupied  the  other  2  by  4  of  hydrogen  to  form  water.  Upon  which  view, 
4  volumes  or  proportionals  of  hydrogen =4,  are  combined  with  4  proportionals 
of  carbon  =  24,  to  form  1  volume  of  the  vapour,  the  specific  gravity  of  which 
would  therefore  be  28.  Now  this  is  but  little  removed  from  the  actual  specific 
gravity  obtained  by  the  preceding  experiments ;  and  knowing  that  this  vapour 
must  contain  small  portions  of  other  substances  in  solution,  there  appears 
no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  obtained  pure,  it  would  be  found  thus  constituted.'' 

After  having  shown  that  though  in  many  ways  similar  to 
defiant  gas^  the  hydrocarbon  investigated  was  in  others  essentially 
different  from  it,  Faraday  says : 

1  OUfiant  g(u,  spec.  grav.(H=i)  =  14 ;  1  vol.  of  the  vapour  requires  3  vols,  of 
oxygen,  consumes  2  of  them  in  producing  2  vols,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  occupies 
1  vol.  by  2  vols,  of  hydrogen  to  form  water.  Hence  2  vols,  of  hydrogen  =  2  are 
combined  with  2  proportionals  of  carbon  « 12,  to  form  1  vol.  of  the  vapour  weighing 

14 Olefiant  gas  is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  it  forms  a  compound, 

and  it  unites  directly  with  chlorine. 

35—2 
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*'  Though  the  elements  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  olefiant  gas,  they 
are  in  a  very  different  state  of  combination." 

He  then  refers  to  a  previous  discovery  of  Dalton,  who  in  oil 
gas  had  found  a  vapour  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  olefiant 

gas,  requiring  a  greater  amount  of  oxygen  for  its 
^veJJ^of a^a»  combustion,  but  in  other  respects  very  similar  to 
having  same        olefiant  ffas\  and  he  quotes  from  a  writer  in   the 

composition  as  /»  t>  »  •  i  i 

ethylene  but        Amials  of  PhUosopky,  who  says  the  substance  is 

a  s:reater 

spec.  grav.  "  a  modification  of  olefiant  gas,  constituted  of  the  same 

elements  as  that  fluid,  and  in  the  same  proportions,  with 
this  only  difference  that  the  compound  atoms  are  triple  instead  of  double  ^.^ 

"  This  I  believe  is  the  first  time  that  two  gaseous  compounds  have  been 
supposed  to  exist,  difiering  from  each  other  in  nothing  but  density... and 
though  the  proportion  of  3  : 2  is  not  confirmed,  yet  the  more  important  part 
of  the  statement  is,  bj  the  existence  of  the  compound  described  above  ^  which 
though  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  olefiant 
gas  is  double  the  density.... In  reference  to  the  existence  of  bodies  composed 
of  the  same  elements  and  in  the  same  proportions,  but  differing  in  their 
qualities,  it  may  be  observed  that  now  we  are  taught  to  look  for  them  they 
will  probably  multiply  upon  us." 

Berzelius  in  his  report  published  in  1827  (referring  to  1825) 
gives  the  following  summary  of  Faraday's  discovery  and  of  his  own 

attitude  towards  its  theoretical  bearinpfs. 

Berselius  on  o 

discove^*"  "This  memoir  contains  the  interesting  discovery  that 

two  substances  of  different  properties  may  have  an  identical 
composition  both  as  r^ards  the  elements  constituting  them  and  their  relative 
quantities,  but  with  the  difference  that  the  compound  atom  of  the  one  contains 

more  atoms  of  each  element  than  does  the  compound  atom  of  the  other The 

two  gases  are  of  like  constitution,  but... a  given  volume  of  the  one  contains 
twice  as  many  simple  atoms  as  does  the  other,  and  this  produces  a  certain 
dissimilarity  in  physical  and  chemical  character.... Definite  knowledge  con- 
cerning this  phenomenon  would  be  of  such  significance  in  the  doctrine  of  the 

^  "An  elastic  fluid  which  agrees  with  olefiant  gas  in  being  condensable  by 
chlorine,  but  consumes  more  oxygen  and  gives  more  carbonic  acid  by  combustion, 
and  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  olefiant  gas"  (Henry,  Phil,  Mag,  57,  1821, 
p.  303J. 

'  The  writer  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  considers  that  the  gas  found  by  Dalton, 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  1*395,  is  a  mixture  of  olefiant  gas  whose  specific 
gravity  is  *972  with  another  gas  of  specific  gravity  1*486,  and  that  the  rSation 
between  the  composition  of  these  two  substances  is  expressed  by  the  formulae: 
Olefiant  gas  =  C,Hg ;  modification  of  olefiant  gas  =  CjGE, . 

'  The  reference  is  to  the  substance  discovered  and  just  described  by  Faraday; 
this  is  butylene,  the  homologne  next  but  one  to  ethylene  : 

Berzelius'  formulae.  Formulae  now  used. 

CHj Olefiant  gas  =Ethylene CjH^ 

Propylene  ...G^Hq 
C,H4 Faraday's  new  hydrocarbon = Butylene C^Hg 
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compoeition  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  and  would  have  so  important  a 
bearing  on  organic  chemistry,  that  it  must  not  be  accepted  as  demonstrated 
until  its  truth  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  severe  proof.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  dispute  the  possibility  or  the  actuality  of  such  a  fact,  but 
I  maintain  that  before  accepting  it  with  confidence,  the  relation  observed  by 
Faraday  must  be  found  in  a  number  of  other  cases.'' 

Towards  such  a  consummation  Berzelius  made  his  own  contri- 
bution.    Gay-Lussac  had  analysed  an  acid  obtained  from  tartar, 

and  had  found  that  its  neutralisation  capacity  was 
proves  that  vcry  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  tartaric  acid.  This 
tartilric  Tdda,  substance  which  had  been  named  "racemic  acid" 
though  diffe-        ^^s  investigated  by  Berzelius  with   the   following 

rent  in  proper-  o  j  o 

ties,  have  same        rCSultS  : 

composition. 

'*  My  analysis  shows  that  [this  acid]  has  the  same  neutral- 
ising power  and  the  same  composition  as  tai'taric  acid.  It  differs  from 
tartaric  acid  by  its  lesser  solubility  in  water,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  crystalline 
state  it  contains  two  atoms  of  water... and  by  not  giving  with  potash  and  soda 
a  double  salt  crystallising  Uke  Bochelle  salt ^.... But  the  greatest  difference 
between  these  acids  is  presented  by  the... lime  salt  which  is  so  slightly  soluble 
in  water  that  the  acid  after  a  time  produces  considerable  cloudiness  in  a 
solution  of  gypsum '....These  salts  are  further  differentiated  from  each  other 
by  their  crystalline  form..."     {Jahresberichty  1832.) 

In  the  Jahresberichte  of  1832  and  1833  Berzelius  formally 
adopts  the  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  chemical  composition 
necessitated  by  these  discoveries,  and  suggests  the  classification 
and  nomenclature  of  the  new  phenomena  which  has  become 
classical : 

'^In  physical  chemistry  it  has  long  been  considered  an  axiom  that 
substances  composed  of  the  same  constituents  and  of  the  same  relative 
g    ^  .J  quantities  of  these  must  of  necessity  also  have  the  same 

recognisea  chemical  properties.    Experiments  of  Faraday  seemed  to  show 

cjriatence  of  ^^^^  g^jj  exception  to  this  axiom  might  occur  if  two  bodies 
aubstancea 

aameincompo-  have  the  same  composition,  but  differ  in  that,  although  the 

aition,  different  relative  proportion  between  their  elements  is  the  same,  the 

"  ^^^^    •■•  one  contains  twice  as  many  simple  atoms  as  does  the  other, 

atoms  com-  An  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  two  hydrocarbons, 

poaed  of  same  defiant  gas,  CHg,  and  that  described  by  Faraday,  which  is 

different  abao-  i^ore  condensable,  has  the  composition  Cg'R^,  and  therefore  a 

lute  number  specific  gravity  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  former.     In  this 

of  atoms.  ^jjj^gg  ^jjg  identity  of  composition  is  only  apparent,  for  the 

1  Bochelle  salt,  the  doable  tartrate  of  sodium  and  potassium,  ENaC4H4O0.iHsO, 
also  known  as  Seignette  salt,  crystalliBes  in  beautiful  rhombic  prisms ;  it  was  first 
prepared  in  1672  by  a  druggist  named  Seignette,  living  at  Bochelle. 

2  Hence  oaloium  raoemate  is  considerably  less  soluble  than  gypsum,  GaSO^ + 2H3O, 
of  which  at  15°  one  part  by  weight  requires  898  of  water  for  solution. 
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compound  atoms  are  distinctly  different,  the  relative  number  of  tlie 
elementary  atoms  being  equal  but  the  absolute  number  unequaL  More 
recent  experiments  have  further  shown  that  the  absolute  as  well  as  the  relative 
number  of  atoms  can  be  equal,  and  yet  that  their  combination  may  take 
place  in  a  manner  so  different  that  the  properties  of  bodies  having  absolutely 
like  composition  may  become  unlike.  To  such  a  result  we  have  been  led  only 
very  gradually.  Thus  I  showed  some  years  ago  that  two  oxides  of  tin^  exist, 
having  the  same  composition  but  different  properties ;  soon  after,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Liebig's  fiilminic  acid  and  Wdhler's  cyanic  acid  have  the  same 
composition  and  the  same  saturation  capacity ;  and  finally  an  analysis  made 
by  me  of...racemic  acid  has  proved,  in  what  I  would  venture  to  call  a  decisive 
manner,  the  absolute  identity  of  composition  of  two  substances  which  have 
different  properties.    Racemic  acid  has  the  same  composition  as  tartaric  acid ; 

it  consists  of  the  same  elements  united  in  the  same  atomic 
(ii)  Compound  ratio,  and  it  has  a  neutralisation  capacity  absolutely  the  same 
•toms  com-  ^g  th^t  of  tartaric  acid.    If  we  wish  to  embark  on  hypothetical 

reUaive  and"^  speculations  concerning  such  a  relation,  it  would  seem  as  if 
•baoiute  the  simple  atoms  of  which  substances  are  composed  might  be 

atom«*'d?ffer.       united  with  each  other  in  different  ways.... 
cntiy  united.  MitsoherUch's  remarkable  discovery,  that  substances  com- 

posed of  different  elements  but  containing  these  in  the  same 

1  Berzelius,  ae  always,  disregards  the  water  of  oonstitutiou  of  acids  or  basic 
hydroxides,  and  the  two  substances  referred  to  by  him  as  "oxides'*  of  tin  are  really 
"hydroxides.*' 

'*  The  tin  oxide  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrio  add  on  tin  possesses  properties 
which  are  not  found  in  the  one  |)recipitated  from  tin  chloride  by  an  alkaU  such  as 
ammonia.  This  was  the  first  case  of  isomerism  noted,  though  of  coarse  at  thai 
stage  it  was  natural  to  account  for  the  difference  by  a  difference  in  the  oomposition 
of  the  two  modifications.... From  experiments  made  by  me  in  1811, 1  took  the  oxide 
prepared  by  precipitation  from  the  chloride... to  be  the  sesquioxide,  because  at  that 
time  it  was  an  axiom  in  chemistry  that  identity  of  composition  went  with  identity 
of  properties.... But  on  repeating  the  experiments,  I  found  in  both  oxides  the  same 
amount  of  oxygen.  This  fact,  that  substances  of  the  same  composition  could  differ 
in  their  properties,  had  thence  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  interesting  exception,  on  til 
with  time,  experience  led  to  increase  in  the  number  of  such  oases,  ana  a  general 
result  could  be  deduced.'* 

Calling  the  oxide  obtained  by  nitric  acid  the  fi  modification,  and  the  other  one 
the  a  modification,  we  find : — 

a  Modification.  jB  Modification. 

Properties  much  more    basic  than 
those  of  the  /9  variety;  the  salts  dissolve      The  salts  are  difficultly  soluble,  and  are 
in  water  easUy,  and  are  not  decomposed      decomposed  by  water  into  an  insoluble 
by  it.  basic  salt  and  free  acid. 

When  moist  easily  soluble  in  nitric  Insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 

acid. 

Soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  Insoluble  in  sulphuric  add,  even  if 

solution  does  not  gelatinise  on  boiling.        concentrated. 

Easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  Unites  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  & 

when  boiled  the  solution  remains  dear.       substance  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  add, 

but  soluble  in  water ;  the  aqaeoos  solu- 
tion gelatinises  on  boiling. 

'*  Both  modifications  dissolve  in  caustic  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates,  and  when 
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atomic  ratio  and  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  crystallise  in  the  same  form 
or  are  isomorphous,  as  we  now  say,  has  thus  received  its  complement ;  and 
this  complement  consists  in  the  discovery  that  bodies  exist  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  elements,  arranged,  however,  in  an  imlike 
manner,  and  possessing  therefore  different  chemical  properties  and  crystalline 
forms,  %.e.  that  they  are  heteromorphous.  If  further  investigation  should 
confirm  this  view,  an  important  step  would  have  been  taken  in  the  advance- 
ment of  our  theoretical  knowledge  concerning  the  composition  of  substances. 
But  since  it  is  requisite  that  we  should  be  able  to  express  our  conceptions  by 

definite  and  appropriately  chosen  terms,  I  have  proposed  to 
Name  ^^       call  substances  of  the  same  composition  and  of  different 

^y^n,  properties  *  isomeric,'  from  the  Greek  laofupiis  (composed  of 

equal  parts)." 

The  number  of  phenomena  so  designated  grew  apace ;  it  soon 
became  necessary  to  subdivide  and  classify  them,  and  hence  to 
extend  the  nomenclature. 

"  The  ideas  which  I  developed  in  my  last  Annual  Beport 
DiflerentUtion  qu  the  subject  of  isomeric  substances,  that  is,  of  substances 
at  first  all  de-  which  have  the  same  composition  but  different  properties, 
siffnated  by  have  not  failed  to  meet  with  extensive  and  daily  increasing 

(xM»Mnerism  application.  Hence  in  order  not  to  confuse  phenomena  not 
Relative  and  absolutely  identical,  it  becomes  necessary  to  define  more 
absolute  num-  accurately  the  meaning  of  the  term  Uomeric,  I  had  pointed 
ponent  atoms  out  that  I  had  thus  designated  substances  which  are  com- 
the  same.  posed  of   the  same  absolute  and  relative  number  of   the 

same  elements,  and  which  have  the  same  atomic  weight  i,  as 
for  instance  the  two  oxides  of  tin,  the  two  phosphoric  acids  ^,  etc.     But  such 

repreoipitated  by  acids,  they  retain  the  properties  they  had  before  disaolviDg  in  the 
alkalies. 

Both  modifications  can  be  transformed  into  one  another."  (BerzeliuSf  LehrhueK) 

**  Two  isomeric  stannic  hydroxides  are  known,  each  of  which  behaves  as  an  acid, 
yielding  a  corresponding  series  of  salts.  From  analogy  it  would  be  expected  that 
the  acids  woald  correspond  to  meta-  and  ortho-silicic  acids,  and  have  the  composi- 
tion HjSnOs  and  H4Sn04 ;  [but]  both  acids  exist  in  all  degrees  of  hydration  between 
the  limits  required  by  Uiese  two  formulae.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
difference  in  their  constitution  has... as  yet  been  given.  The  two  acids  are  distin- 
guished as  stannic  and  metastannic  acids,  or  as  a-  and  /3-stannic  acids,  and  each 
yields  a  series  of  salts  from  which  the  original  acid  may  be  again  obtained  by  the 
action  of  stronger  acids."     (Boscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  Treatue  on  Chemistry.) 

1  Atomic  weight  as  here  used  corresponds  to  our  molecular  weight. 

^  "This  acid  presents  the  very  remarkable  phenomenon  that  under  different  con- 
ditions it  can  assume  such  different  properties  that  though  its  oompositiou  is  not  in 
the  least  different  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  same  acid.... The  relative  and 
absolute  weight  of  the  components  of  the  acid  remains  the  same  throughout,  but 
presumably  the  oxygen  and  phosphorus  atoms  are  differently  grouped.... We  will 
here  call  these  two  modifications  a  and  p  phosphoric  acids ;  the  properties  which 
distinguish  these  from  one  another  are : 

a  Phosphoric  acid.  j9  Phosphoric  acid. 

Preparation : 

(i)    Solution  of  the  oxide  in  cold  (i)    Aqueous  solution  of  the  oxide 

water.  kept  for  some  days. 
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cases  must  not  be  confounded  with  others  iu  which  the  relative  number  of 
atoms  is  the  same,  but  not  the  absolute  number.  Thus  the  relative  number 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  in  defiant  gas  and  '*  WeinQl "  is  identicallj 
the  same  (t.0.,  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  twice  that  of  carbonX  bat 
one  atom  of  the  gaseous  substance  contains  only  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two 
of  hydrogen,  =^CH2^,  whilst  one  atom  of  the  oil  contains  4  atoms  of  carbon 

and  8  atoms  of  hydrogen,  =  O^K^h  For  the  designation 
(a)  Poly-  o^  ^^8  ^7P3  o^  similarity  in  composition  combined    wiUi 

merism.  Rela-  dissimilarity  in  properties,  I  would  suggest  the  term  poly- 
component  °  meric  (from  irokv£,  many).  But  there  are  yet  other  relations 
atoms  the  in  which  substances  appear  isomeric  in  the  true  sense  of  the 

number**dSffer!  Word... without  actually  being  so.  Such  a  case  arises  when 
ent.  substances  consist  of  two  compound  atoms  of  the  first  order, 

which  are  related  to  one  another  in  different  ways  and  which 
in  consequence  can  form  dissimilar  combinations,  e,g.y  SnS,  stannous  sulphate' 
and  SnS,  stannic  sulphite^,  contcun  the  same  absolute  and  relative  number 
of  atoms  of  the  same  elements  and  have  the  same  atomic  weight,  but  (in 
case  the  latter  salt  should  exist)  they  could  not  be  considered  as  one  and  the 
same  substance.  Substances  of  this  kind,  with  time  or  change  of  temperatiu^ 
fa)    Meta-  sufifer  a  transposition  of  their  components  without  anything 

merism.  Same  being  added  or  taken  away,  and  a  combination  of  different 
elementaiy  constitution  is  formed.... In  order  to  precisely  differentiate 

atoms     differ-  ,  -  .  ^.      ;i  .t      j     • 

entiy  distribu-  such  cases  from  isomerism,  we  may  use  for  them  the  designa- 
ted among  two  tion  of  metameric  substances  (from  fiera,  in  the  same  sense  as 
atoms  ""which  ^°  metamorpho8is).  Another  example  of  this  kind  is  afforded 
constitute  a  by  the  interesting  relations  between  cyanuric  acid  and  hydrated 
compound**^**  cyanic  acid,  which  can  alternately  change  into  one  another 
atom.  without  anything  being  taken  up  or  separated  out,  cyanuric 

» 

(ii)    Ignition  of  the  p  variety.  (ii)    Action  of  dilate  nitric  acid  on 

Precipitate  produced  by  P      P  • 

silver  nitrate  solution :  White.  Yellow. 

Sodium  Salt :  The  orystalline  form  and  amount  of  water  oontained  are  different. 
Does  not  effloresce  in  air.  Effloresces  in  air  and  crumbles  to  a 

powder. 
Coagulates  albumen.  Does  not  coagulate  albumen." 

(Berzelias,  Lehrbuch,  1836.) 

Graham  in  1883  showed  that  these  differences  are  due  to  the  two  substanoes 
being  acids  of  different  basicity,  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  phosphorie 
oxide  with  different  quantities  of  water : 

a  Modification  H  PO8...P2O5+  H20=2H  POg  (monobasic) 

j8      „        „      H5P04...Pj05  +  8HaO=2H,P04(triba8ic) 

Hence  these  acids  are  not  really  an  instance  of  isomerism. 

1  The  formula  now  accepted  is  double  the  above.  C^H^^  ethylene  (defiant  gas), 
M.p.  -  160°,  B.P.  -  103°. 

'  This  substance  is  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  ether  from  alcohol  by 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  an  oil  boiling  at  280°,  and  solidifying  at  -  36°,  and  is  composed 
of  hydrocarbons  of  the  same  percentage  composition  as  ethylene,  containing  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  to  every  one  atom  of  carbon.  Berzelius  made  the  molecule 
4  times  as  heavy  as  that  of  defiant  gas,  but  the  complexity  is  doubtless  considerably 
greater. 

»  SnO.SOj.  <  SnO,.SO,. 
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acid  pasaiDg  from  a  compound  atom  of  the  first  order,  or  from  the  oxide 
of  a  ternary  radicle,  into  a  compound  atom  of  the  second  order,  that  is, 
into  cyanic  acid  chemically  united  with  water.  I  will  therefore  call  these 
two  substances  metameric  modifications  of  one  another.... On  the  other  hand, 
I  would,  at  any  rate  provisionally,  designate  the  cyanuric  acid  and  the  white 
substance  into  which  the  aqueous  cyanic  acid  changes,  as  isomeric  oxides  of 
the  same  radicle.  I  believe  that  these  distinctions  are  not  without  importance 
in  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  occurrences,  and  I  consider  the  common 
derivation  of  the  terms  from  lUpos  a  suitable  reminder  of  the  generic  con- 
nection between  these  special  phenomena.'' 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  Berzelius  took  as  the  criteria 
for  the  existence  of  metamerism  as  distinct  from  isomerism : 

(i)     the  presence  of  typically  dififerent  radicles, 

(ii)  the  transformation  of  the  metameric  modifications  into 
one  another  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  reagents. 

But  unfortunately  Berzelius'  terminology  cannot  be  strictly 
applied  in  this  original  sense  to  the  phenomena  as  they  are  known 

at  present.  Of  the  examples  by  him  used  in  illus- 
ib^Trtrict  tration  of  his  meaning,  the  first  is  of  a  hypothetical 

application  nature,  and  the  second  is  now  known  to  be  a  case 

terminology.        of   polymcrism,    the    molecular    formulae    for    the 

substances  involved  being:  HCNO  (cyanic  acid), 
HjCNjOj  (cyanuric  acid),  Ha-CasNa-Oaj  (cyamelide)^  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  in  the  history  of  this  doctrine  we  find  the  terms 
isomeric,  polymeric,  and  metameric  not  always  used  in  a  consistent 
sense.  It  will  be  convenient  to  postpone  discussion  of  the  termi- 
nology until  the  theoretical  basis  of  isomerism  has  been  dealt  with. 
The  discovery  of  a  further  set  of  phenomena  in  this  branch  of  the 
science  led  Berzelius  to  the  coining  of  another  of  our  current 
terms. 

Mitscherlich's  discovery  of  the  existence  of  sulphur  in  two 
different  crystalline  varieties  has  been  dealt  with  in  chapter  XV 

^  Cyanuric  acid,  "Rfi^Vfi^,  a  tribasio  acid  which  crystallises  with  2H2O,  is 
obtained  by  heating  urea. 

3       »";C0=3NH3+H,C,N,0,; 

when  subjected  to  dry  distUlation  cyanoric  acid  gives: 

Cyanic  acid,  HGNO,  an  unstable  liquid,  which  is  a  monobasic  acid  and  spon- 
taneouely  changes  to  a  white  porcelain-like  solid,  the  polymer  cyamelide. 

Cyamelide  (GONH),^  when  heated  changes  back  again  into  cyanic  acid. 
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(p.  439),  and  data  have  been  given  there  (p.  446)  which  show  tiie 
diflferences  in  crystalline  form  and  other  physical  properties  of 
these  two  modifications  of  sulphur  and  of  the  two  crystalline 
modifications  of  carbon.  A  third  variety  of  sulphur — the  plastic 
form — ^was  also  known  to  exist,  and  it  had  been  found  by 
Frankenheim  that  by  heating  and  cooling,  these  modifications 
could  at  definite  temperatures  be  made  to  change  into  one 
another.  In  the  description  of  these  phenomena  the  term  iso- 
merism was  used,  to  which  Berzelius  objects  : 

"  I  feel  compelled  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word  isomerism, 
which  is  applied  to  different  substances  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 

atoms  of  the  same  elements,  is  not  compatible  with  the  view 
Aliotropy.  ^  ^  the  cause  of  the  different  properties  exhibited  by  the 

Occurrence  of  various  modifications  of  sulphur,  carbon,  silicon^  etc.... Whilst 
diffTrenVmodi-  ^^®  term  still  lends  itself  to  the  expression  of  the  relation 
fications.  between    ethylformate   and  methylacetate,  it  is  no  longer 

suitable  in  the  case  of  simple  substances  which  assume 
different  properties,  and  it  might  be  desirable  to  substitute  for  it  a  better 
chosen  term,  e.g.  aliotropy,  or  allotropic  modifications'.  In  accordance  with 
these  views,  there  can  be  more  than  one  cause  for  that  which  we  call 
isomerism,  namely : 

(i)  Aliotropy,  in  which  case... the  difierence  between  the  two  sulphides 
of  iron'  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  different  modifications  of 
sulphur. 

(ii)  Differences  in  the  relative  position  of  the  atoms  in  the  compound,  of 
which  the  two  kinds  of  ether  (ethylformate  and  methylacetate)  are  so  striking 
a  proof. 

(iii)    A  combination  of  (i)  and  (ii)."    {Jakretberichty  1841.) 

Berzelius'  separation  of  aliotropy  firom  isomerism  was  based 
on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  be  due  to  the  same  cause,  i.6L, 

^  *' Silicon  has  in  common  with  carbon  and  boron  the  property  of  passing  at  a 
higher  temperature  into  a  different  allotropic  state,  when  it  shnnks,  becomes  denser 
and  heavier,  and  darker  in  colour.  The  properties  are  changed  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  must  describe  separately  the  silicon  before  and  after  it  has  been  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  a  higher  temperature  : 

Si  before  heating  Si  after  heating 

Bums  readily  in  air.  Does  not  born  in  air  or  oxygen,  and 

is  not  altered  by  the  blow-pipe  flame. 
Dissolves  in  hydrofluoric  acid  with  Not  dissolved,  even  on  boiling,  by 

evolution  of  hydrogen ;  is  also  dissolved      hydrofluoric  acid  or  potash. '' 
on  heating  with  concentrated  solution  of 
potash. 

(Berzelius,  Lehrbuch,  1S35.) 

^  Otherwise  turned,  otherwise  formed,  from  AXXot,  another,  rpoir6t,  habit. 
'  FeS,  occurs  as  cubic  pyrites  and  rhombic  maicasite  (aiue,  p.  445). 
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a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  constituent  atoms;  but 
neither  in  the  above  nor  at  any  later  stage  does  he  express  a  view 
as  to  the  theoretical  foundation,  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
Concerning  isomerism,  it  is  evident  that  he  held  the  view  that 
the  cause  was  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  constituent 
atoms,  but  this  is  stated  almost  incidentally  only,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  treatment  of  the  subject  was  mainly  empirical. 
The  facts  were  not  accepted  until  much  unassailable  and  corro- 
borative evidence  had  put  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  substances 
which,  though  identical  in  composition,  are  dissimilar  in  properties. 
When  the  number  of  such  known  facts  had  increased,  they  were 
classified,  and  a  suitable  terminology  devised ;  but  it  remained  for 

a  later  stage  to  elaborate  the  theory  of  isomerism, 
teomerism.  which  has  exerted  so  profound  an  influence  on  the 

development  of  the  science.  It  has  been  shown 
before  (p.  26)  how  it  is  one  of  the  requirements  of  a  good  hypo- 
thesis that  it  should,  without  any  or  with  only  slight  modifications, 
account  for  discoveries  made  after  its  promulgation  within  the 
scope  of  the  phenomena  to  which  it  refers.  How  does  the  atomic 
hypothesis  acquit  itself,  fi"om  this  point  of  view,  towards  the 
occurrences  comprised  under  the  name  of  isomerism  ? 

The  atomic  and  molecular  h3rpothe8e8  were  first  devised  to 
account  for  the  quantitative  laws  revealed  by  the  study  of 
chemical  combination,  and  of  course,  whatever  the  explanation 
given,  it  had  to  be  such  as  to  include  in  its  scope  the  difference  in 
properties  exhibited  by  different  substances.  In  the  simple  and 
adequate  explanation  offered  by  these  hypotheses,  the  properties 
of  the  molecules  (equivalent  to  the  compound  atoms  of  Dalton  and 
Berzelius),  that  is,  of  the  smallest  portions  which  would  still 
exhibit  the  chemical  properties  of  the  whole  mass,  were  determined 
by  the  kind  and  the  relative  number  of  their  constituent  atoms. 

But  the  relative  number  of  the  different  kinds  of  atoms  con- 
stituting the  molecule  may  remain  the  same,  whilst  the  absolute 
number  varies,  producing  molecules  of  different  degrees  of 
complexity  and   of   different  weight.      In   the    simple    case    of 

combination  between  two  elements  A  and  B,  the 
fxpuTned'^in     Composition  of  such  molecules  would  be  represented 

terms    of   the       ]yy 

atomic     ypo-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^     (mpa  +  mqb),    (npa  +  nqb),  etc. 

where  a  and  6  are  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements 
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A  and  fi,  and  p,  j,  m,  n,  etc.  are  simple  whole  numbers  {ante, 
p.  290).  The  molecular  weights  of  these  substances,  whoae 
qualitative  and  quantitative  composition  is  the  same,  would  be  in 
the  ratio  of  1  :  m  :  n ;  and  if  they  are  gaseous  or  gasifiable,  the 
numerical  relation  between  their  gaseous  densities  would  also,  in 
accordance  with  Avogadro's  law,  be  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  tn  :  n, 
A  substance  whose  constituent  molecules  have  the  composition 
(pa  +  qli)  should  diflfer  in  properties  from  one  made  up  of  molecules 
of  composition  m  (pa  +  qb)y  or  n  {pa  +  qb) ;  and  it  may  therefore  be 
considered  an  inevitable  deduction  from  the  atomic  and  molecular 
hypotheses,  tjjiat  substances  of  the  same  percentage  composition 
may  differ  in  properties,  provided  that  they  also  differ  in  molecular 

weight,  when   the   ratio   between    their  molecular 
weighte*of  weights  would  be  a  simple  whole  number.     But  the 

polymers  show  hvpothescs  do  not  go  bcyoud  making  the  existence 
cai  relation.  of  such  substauccs  possiblc,  and  perhaps  even  prob- 
able; they  do  not  require  their  occurrence  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  validity  of  the  assumptions  made. 
Chemists  for  some  time  after  the  promulgation  of  the  atomic  (and 
molecular)  hypothesis  were  too  fiiUy  occupied  in  supplying  for  it 
a  firm  and  extensive  inductive  basis,  to  follow  up  possible  de- 
ductions from  the  theory;  and  it  was  therefore  not  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  actual  instances  had  been  met  with,  that  they  recognised 
the  influence  on  the  properties  of  a  molecule*  of  the  total 
number  of  its  constituent  atoms.  But  as  soon  as  the  existence 
of  substances  the  same  in  percentage  composition,  but  different 
in  properties  and  molecular  weight,  had  been  experimentally 
established,  these  phenomena,  comprised  by  Berzelius  under  the 
name  of  "  polymerism,"  could  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  atomic 
and  molecular  theory  without  any  modification  of,  or  addition  to, 
the  original  hypotheses. 

The  recognition  that  the  properties  of  a  molecule  are  deter- 
mined by  the  kind  of  the  constituent  atoms,  and  by  the  relative 

and  absolute  number  of  these,  lends  itself  equally 
piafneyby  dif"  Well  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
ctty"of  th?"**"  allotropy.  The  differences  between  the  various 
elementary  modifications  of  elements  are  accounted  for  by  dif- 

molecules.  «  .    ^^  •    •.     n    ,  ^^^v        ■■■ 

ferent  "atomicity  (ante,  p.  498).  In  one  case,  at 
any  rate,  we  have  direct  experimental  evidence  for  the  validity  of 

*  Or,  in  the  terminology  of  those  days,  of  a  compound  atom. 
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this  explanation.  The  volume  changes  observed  in  the  partial 
transformation  of  oxygen  to  ozone  and  in  the  decomposition  of 
ozonised  oxygen  indicate  that  the  molecular  weight  of  ozone  must 
be  greater  than  that  of  oxygen ;  and  Soret's^  diffusion  experiments 
have  shown  that  it  is  so  in  the  ratio  of  3 :  2.  This  makes  the 
atomicity  of  ozone  3,  that  of  oxygen,  as  determined  from  its 
molecular  and  atomic  weight,  being  2.  The  different  modifications 
of  sulphur,  when  volatilised  or  when  dissolved,  lose  their  distinctive 
character,  the  allotropy  being  in  this  case  associated  with  the 
solid  state  only ;  and  hence  it  is  merely  by  argument  from  analogy 
that  we  might  assign  to  these  substances  the  molecular  formulae 
Sxt  Sy,  Sg,  where  x,  y,  z,  are  different  whole  numbers.  In  the 
absence  of  direct  experimental  evidence,  it  must  remain  an  open 
question  whether  the  varying  complexity  of  these  molecules  is 
produced  by  the  direct  union  of  different  numbers  of  atoms,  or 
by  the  association  of  different  numbers  of  molecules  of  equal 
atomicity. 

The  constituent  atoms  of  allotropic  modifications  of  a  substance 
being  all  the  same,  we  could  not  expect  the  differences  in  chemical 

properties  to  be  of  the  same  decree  and  kind  as  those 
ferencM  Of  *  exhibited  by  polymers,  where,  in  the  course  of  the 
mcSificitioni  metamorphoscs,  there  may  be  transference  of  quite 
less     marked     different   groups    of   atoms.      With   allotropy,   the 

than   those   of        i*/y*  n  i      n         i        •      i         j 

polymers.  oinerences  are  oi  a  more  markedly  physical  nature, 

though  the  chemical  properties  may  also  show 
variation,  e.g,  ozone'  effects  oxidations  not  accomplished  by  oxygen, 
the  varieties  of  carbon  differ  in  their  behaviour  towards  oxidising 
agents  {ante,  p.  441),  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  bromine  acting  on 
acetylene,  CaH,,  gives  the  addition  products,  CaH2B''2  (dibrom- 
ethylene)  and  CaH2Br4  (tetrabromethane),  whilst  with  benzene, 
C«He,  it  gives  substitution  products  and  hydrobromic  acid : 

C«H,+    Bra  =  C,H5Br  -f    HBr, 
CeH«  +  2Bra  =  C^H^Bra  +  2HBr,  etc. 

Polymerism,  which  involves  the  existence  of  molecules  of 
increasing  complexity,  is  chiefly  found  in  the  case  of  compounds 
of  carbon,  which  element  by  virtue  of  its  high  valency  and  of  the 

1  Paris,  C-R.  Acad,  ScL,  61,  1865  (p.  941) ;  64,  1867  (p.  904). 
»  2KI  +  H3O  +  Oa- .  .no  effect. 
2KI  +  HaO  +  08  =  2KOH  +  Oa+Ia. 
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Clftssification 
of  polymers : 
(x)     Molecular 
association 
producing 
slight    chemi- 
cal differences 
and      enantio- 
tropy. 


power  to  satisfy  some  of  these  combining  units  by  union  betwe«i 
carbon  atoms  themselves,  forms  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
complex  molecules.  Many  cases  of  polymerism  are  known,  and 
some  authors  have  found  it  desirable  to  classify  them,  but  the 
custom  has  not  become  general,  perhaps  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
consistently  applying  the  principle  selected  for  differentiation. 
According  to  the  division  made,  two  classes  are  recognised : 

(1)    Substances  of  the  t3rpe  of  the  cyanic  acid,  cyanuric  acid, 
and  cyamelide  dealt  with  above,  which  under  the  action  of  heat  or 

in  the  presence  of  some  substance  which  itself  re- 
mains unchanged  are  characterised  by  being  capable 
of  direct  transformation  into  one  another.  Such 
another  case  is  that  of  acetaldehyde  CaH40,  a  liquid 
which  readily  passes  into  paraldehyde,  CeHwO,, 
another  liquid  of  much  higher  boiling  point,  and  into 
metaldehyde  (CaH40)a;,  a  white  solid  which,  like  the 
paraldehyde,  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  passes  back  again 
into  CaH40.  The  chemical  differences  shown  by  polymers  of  this 
type  are  not  of  a  fundamental  nature,  and  the  simple  explanation 
of  mere  coalescence  between  several  molecules,  i.e.  of  direct 
molecular  association,  would  seem  in  some  cases  at  least  per- 
missible. 

(2)  Substances  of  the  type  of  acetaldehyde 
CaH40  and  butyric  acid  C4H8OJ,  which  at  any  rate 
by  laboratory  methods  cannot  be  directly  transformed 
one  into  another  and  which  differ  fundamentally  in 
their  properties,  as  is  shown  below. 

Acetaldehyde,  C^'Q.fi  Butyric  Acid,  C4H9O] 

Colourless  mobile  liquid,        Thick  liquid  of  unpleasant 
of  aromatic  smell,  boiling  at    smell,  boiling  at  163** ;  acid 
21° ;  neutral 


(a)  Different 
molecular 
structure  caus> 
ing  fundamen- 
tal difTerences 
in  properties ; 
direct  trans- 
formation not 
possible. 


Action  of  soda 

Action  of  phos- 
phorus chloride 


Gives  insoluble  resin 


Gives  the  soluble  sodium 
salt  C4HyOj.Na 


Gives  ethylidene  chloride,  Gives    butyryl    chloride, 

C2H4CI2 ,  one  atom  of  oxygen  C4  H7O .  CI,     one     hydroxyl 

being  replaced  by  two  atoms  group  being  replaced  by  one 

of  carbon  atom  of  chlorine 


Action  of  oxidis'        Readily  oxidised  to  acetic        Very  little  effect 
ing  agents         acid  by  contact  with  air 


J 
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To  this  class  would  belong  the  olefenes,  %,e.  the  hydrocarbons  of 
the  general  formula  CnHan  comprising  ethylene,  0,114,  and  butylene, 
C4HS,  the  substances  which  had  furnished  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
stances of  polymerism. 

Of  acetylene,  CsHj,  and  benzene,  CeH«,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
©ay  to  which  of  the  above  two  types  of  polymers  they  belonged. 
They  certainly  exhibit  fundamental  differences  in  chemical  pro- 
perties, such  as  are  not  shown  by  the  substances  comprised  under 
^1).  But  on  the  other  hand,  acetylene  can  under  special  conditions 
be  condensed  to  benzene. 

The  matter  of  the  classification  of  polymers  is  however  of  no 
importance  in  the  present  state  of  the  theory  of  the  subject.  It  has 
"been  said  already  how  the  atomic  and  molecular  hypotheses,  whilst 
supplying  an  explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon, 
would  yet  be  compatible  with  its  non-existence ;  but  further,  they 
do  not  foretell  anything  concerning  the  possibility  or  impossibility 
of  a  certain  substance  exhibiting  polymerism;  they  do  not  give 
any  indication  of  the  possible  number  of  polymers  in  each  case, 
and  they  do  not  allow  of  that  comparison  between  "  requirements 
of  the  theory  "  and  "  experimental  results  "  which,  in  the  study  of 
isomerism,  has  supplied  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  validity  and 
utility  of  the  introduction  into  the  science  of  these  hypothetical 
magnitudes,  the  atom  and  the  molecule. 

Berzelius,  who  had  at  first  designated  as  isomeric,  quite 
generally,  substances  of  the  same  percentage  composition,  but  of 
different  properties,  afterwards  separated  those  named  polymeric 
(percentage  composition  same,  molecular  weight  different,  e.g.  CH, 
and  C8H4),  and  those  designated  as  metameric  (percentage  com- 
position and  molecular  weight  same,  component  atom  groups 
different,  e,g,  stannic  sulphite  and  stannous  sulphate),  thereby 
restricting  the  name  "  isomeric "  to  substances  of  the  same  per- 
centage composition,  the  same  molecular  weight,  and  the  same 

component  atom  groups  in  the  molecule.  The  scope 
pre»ent*°  day  of  t^c  phenomena  to  which  the  term  is  now  applied 
denotation   of     yarics,  but  it  is  most  usual  to  comprise  under  it 

isomerism.  i  /.     i  ^  .    .  , 

substances  of  the  same  percentage  composition  and 
the  same  molecular  weight,  that  is,  to  take  the  course  intermediate 
between  the  two  above  quoted  denotations. 

How  is  such  isomerism  to  be  accounted  for?     Given  two  or 
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more  molecules,  each  composed  of  the  same  number  of  the  same 
kinds  of  atoms,  to  what  may  the  differences  in  their  properties  be 
due  ?     Such  molecular  configurations  might  differ  in  two  respects, 

namely:  (i)  in  the  distances  between  the  con- 
Two  poMibie     stitucnt  atoms,  and  (ii)  in  the  relative  arranfirement 

causes  of  dif-  .  .  ^ 

ferences  in  of  thcsc.     Elithcr  of  thcsc  differences  or  both  might 

configurations        i        .1  n   .i  ■%       ■  a  •  •  1 

of  molecules  DC  the  causc  01  the  phenomenon  of  isomerism,  and 
fomlufae.**"*  *^  decide  between  these  possible  explanations  re- 
quires a  comparison  in  each  case  between  the 
deductions  from  the  hypothesis  and  the  empirical  results. 
This  process  quickly  leads  to  the  rejection  of  the  first  hypo- 
thesis. 

If  variations  in  the  distances  between  the  atoms  do  occur,  and 
if  these  exert  any  influence  on  the  properties  of  the  molecules, 

either  these  changes  must  be  gradual,  when  they 
in  (HstwIi^eB  *"  should  produce  a  corresponding  gradual  change  in 
between  the  properties,  or  they  must  be  sudden,  positions  of 
tion  from  this  Stability  occuning  at  certain  definite  distances  only. 
by*fa'c"t5!*'*'****     This  latter  case  would  present  a  problem  which  in 

the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, — or  rather  of 
our  ignorance, — ^concerning  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  atomic 
kinetics  and  atomic  attractions,  could  not  be  solved  theoretically. 
But  considerations  quite  apart  from  this  show  that  differences  in 
distance  between  the  atoms  cannot  afford  the  simple  and  adequate 
explanation  sought.  If  these  were  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon, 
simple  molecules  composed  of  only  two  atoms  should  exhibit 
isomerism,  which  however  is  only  met  with  in  more  complex 
molecular  structures ;  and  moreover,  the  number  of  isomeric  modi- 
fications found  increases  with  the  complexity  of  the  molecules. 
Also,  without  subsidiary  hypotheses,  differences  in  distance  cannot 
be  made  to  account  for  the  specific  chemical  properties  of  isomeric 
modifications,  for  the  different  splitting  of  the  molecules  in  chemical 
metamorphoses,  that  is,  for  the  characteristic  rational  formulae  of 
the  isomers.  How  does  the  alternative  hypothesis  acquit  itself  in 
all  these  respects  ? 

To  explain  isomerism  by  different  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
the  molecule  (or  compound  atom)  appeared  from  the  very  beginning 
the  most  obvious  and  most  simple  process.  It  had  suggested 
itself  to  Gay-LviRS€ic  {ante,  p.  546) ;  Faraday  quoted  Oay-Lussac's 
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explanation  concerning  "bodies  composed  of  the  same  elements, 

and  in  the  same  proportion,  but  differing  in  their 
inth^'amnge!  qualities,"  expressing  his  belief  "that  now  we  are 
"o"*  ^^  *G*  taught  to  look  for  them  they  will  probably  multiply 
i^uBsac  initi-  ou  US."  Berzelius,  as  soon  as  he  had  accepted  the 
afterwards  *  existence  of  the  phenomenon  as  definitely  established, 
b'^Berzeiius  resorted  to  the  same  explanation,  which  he  subse- 
quently refers  to  and  uses  whenever  dealing  with 
substances  exhibiting  isomerism ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
associated  with  it  any  definite  views  concerning  the  structure  of  his 
compound  atom  and  the  definite  spatial  relations  of  its  constituents. 
In  terms  of  the  radicle  theory,  the  explanation  retained  the 
form  which  had  been  used  by  Berzelius  in  the  case  of  the  two 

sulpho-oxides  of  tin  {ante,  p.  552)  and  of  metameric 
Isomerism  and  substauces  in  general;  isomeric  modifications  were 
muiae.  Considered  as  combinations  of  different  radicles,  the 

sum  total  of  whose  constituent  atoms  happened  to 
be  the  Same  in  kind  and  number.  Inductively  this  view  proved 
adequate  for  the  explanation  of  the  actually  known  cases  of 
isomerism,  and  its  connection  with  the  development  of  rational 
formulae  {arvte,  p.  507)  was  of  course  most  intimate.  Thus,  of 
the  various  known  substances  which  have  the  formula  CsH«Os  one, 
under  the  action  of  potash,  gives  potassium  formate  (KOgCH) 
and  ordinary  alcohol  (CsHeO),  and  another  potassium  acetate 
(KOjCaH,)  and  wood  spirit  (CH4O).  The  rational  formulae 
which  summarise  these  chemical  properties  are  CgHj .  COaH  and 

CHj .  COa .  CH3  respectively.  But  on  its  deductive 
^nids'of  t^o  ^^^^'  explanation  by  means  of  a  different  distribution 
alcohols  iso-  of  the  atoms  over  the  constituent  radicles,  gave 
propyl  aad  little   result.     Theoretically  there   was   nothing   to 

wsp^ctivlTiy^^*      indicate  what  form  this  distribution  would  take  and 

could  take,  that  is,  nothing  to  fix  the  number  and 
kind  of  the  possible  isomeric  modifications.  Kolbe's*  brilliant 
prediction  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols"  was  of  quite 
exceptional  nature.     Kolbe  looked  upon  alcohol  as  derived  from 

^  H.  Kolbe  (1818 — 1884),  pupil  of  Wdhler,  was  for  19  years  professor  at  Leipzig, 
-where  he  displayed  his  great  powers  as  a  teacher  and  organiser.  His  experimental 
researches  were  mainly  in  the  province  of  organic  chemistry.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and  a  keen  and  relentless  critic  of  what  he  connidered  erroneous  views  and 
unjustified  hypotheses,  chief  amongst  which  he  counted  structural  chemistry. 

2  Liebig'8  Ann,  Chem.,  Leipzig,  113,  1860  (p.  293). 
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carbonic  acid,  Ct04, — he  used  in   his  fonnulae   the  equivalents 
C  =  6,  0  »  8,—  and  gave  to  it  the  formula  HO  .  ]     tt  f  C,,  O. 

"Aloohola  are  combinations  of  one  atom  of  water  with  a  derivative  of 
oarbonic  acid,  in  which,  of  three  oxygen  atom(»,  one  has  been  replac^ed  bj 
a  radicle  analogous  to  hydrogen,  the  two  others  by  two  hydrogen  atoms." 

CA  HO  ^*^  c„  o 

Carbonic  acid.  Alcohol. 

This  formula  he  justifies  by  the  known  relations  between 
alcohol,  aldehyde,  and  acetic  acid,  and  by  the  manner  of  trans- 
formation of  these  substances  into  one  another.    . 


"  If  we  now  consider  the  fonnulae  by  which  I  express  the  compoeition  of 
acetic  acid  and  of  the  coiresponding  aldehyde  and  alcohol,  namely  : 


HO .  (CjHg)  [CjOj]  0  Acetic  acid 

^'h  }  [^«^«1  Aldehyde 

HO .  |^»^4  a,  0  Alcohol, 


it  becomes  at  once  evident  how  it  is  that  in  the  oxidation... two  only  of  the 
five  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  alcohol,  and  one  only  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of 
the  aldehyde  are  substituted.  This  is  so  because  in  the  alcohol  and  the 
aldehyde  it  is  the  separcUe  hydrogen  atoms  which  are  affected  by  the  oxida- 
tion, and  which  present  to  the  oxygen  much  more  easily  accessible  points  of 
attack  than  do  the  remaining  hy(h*ogen  atoms,  which  are  more  closely  linked 
within  the  methyl  groups.'' 

But  this  view  led  to  the  necessary  inference  of  the  existence 
of  two  isomeric  propyl  alcohols,  and  three  isomeric  butyl  alcohols. 

^^  These  views  concerning  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  alcohols  opeo 
up  the  prospect  of  the  discovery... of  a  new  class  of  substances,  which,  closely 
related  in  composition  to  the  alcohols,  will  presumably  have  certain  properties 
in  common  with  them,  but  will  in  some  important  points  behave  differently. 
Let  us  assume  that  in  the  alcohol  one  or  two  respectively  of  the  separate 
hydrogen  atoms  are  substituted  for  by  as  many  atoms  of  methyl,  ethyl,  etc, 
and  the  result  will  be  new  combinations  of  the  type  of  alcohols,  thus : 
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•  f 'S;}  <^«. « 


HOj   »ZHC„0  Alcohol 


[C,H,) 
HO .  -iCjH^  C,,  0  Monomethylated  alcohol 


.  JC,H^  C„  0 


(C,H,l 
HO .  -{CgHsV  C„  O  Dimethylated  alcohol 


The  moDomethylAted  alcohol  woald  onlj  be  isomeric,  not  identical  with 
propyl  alcohol : 

HO .  Ih  ^*}  C„  0  Propyl  alcohol 

Similarly  the  dimethylated  alcohol  contains  as  great  a  number  of  elements 
as  butyl  alcohol : 

HO .  {2  ^^]  0„  0  Butyl  alcohol 

Although,  so  far,  none  of  these  compounds  of  the  type  of  alcohol  have  been 
prepared,  I  am  firmly  convinced  of  their  existence,  and  believe  that  as  soon 
as  experimental  investigations  are  undertaken  in  this  direction,  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  discovered.  Even  now  several  points  in  their  chemical  behaviour 
may  be  foretold.  With  the  halide  acids  they  will  presumably,  like  the  normal 
alcohols,  form  haJide  compounds  similar  to  ethyl  chloride ;  they  will  produce 
sulphur  compoimds  and  mercaptanes ;  and  with  sulphuric  acid  they  will  form 
combinations  similar  to  ethyl  sulphuric  acid.  But  substances  of  the  type 
of  the  twice  methylated  alcohol  cannot  by  oxidation  be  transformed  into 
aldehydes  and  acids,  since  they  do  not  contain  the  two  separate  hydrogen 
atoms  which,  in  the  case  of  the  normal  alcohols^  are  affected  by  oxidation. 
Likewise  the  oxyhydrates,  which  in  composition  are  analogous  to  mono- 
methylated  alcohol  and  which  retain  one  separate  hydrogen  atom,  cannot 
yield  acids ;  but  they  can  undergo  the  oxidation  which  transforms  the  normal 
alcohols  into  their  aldehydes,  though  not  aldehyde  but  ketone  results  as  the 
oxidation  product. 


/CjHgj  CjHjI 

HO .  JC2H3V  Cj,  0+20=  \  [C2OJ 

(    h)  C2H3I 

Monomethylated  alcohol  Ketone/' 


Three  years  later,  Friedel^  found  that  aqueous  acetone,  on 
being  heated  with  sodium  amalgam,  takes  up  hydrogen,  giving 
a  substance  of  the  same  composition  as  propyl  alcohol,  and  which 

1  Paris,  C.-R,  Acad,  Set,  66,  1862  (p.  68). 
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behaves  like  an  alcohol,  in  that  it  can  be  etherified\  and   that 

it  yields  an  iodine  compound  of  its  radicle.     !He  1^ 
Friedei'a   dia-     \^  an   open   Question   whether  this  substance   was 

covery  of  ■*■      . 

Koibe'B  mono-     identical  with  propyl  alcohol,  or  only  isomeric  with 
Shyi^atcohoi.      it.     Kolbo  at  oncc  identified  it  as  representative  erf 

one  of  the  new  classes  of  alcohol  by  him  predicted : 

'*  Concerning  the  constitution  and  the  chemical  nature  of  this  subetanoe 
I  believe  it  to  have  the  composition  and  the  properties  which  three  years  ago 
I  assigned  prospectively  to  the  monomethylated  ethyl  alcohol,  which  is 
isomeric  with  propyl  alcohol. 


C2H3 )  C,H3) 

VCa02+2H«  \ 

h)  Hal 

Aldehyde  Ethyl  alcohol. 

C2H3  \  CjH. 

CjH,  j 


CjHaJ 
=  C.H3VCjO. 

h) 


CjOj  +  2H  =  C,H3f.  CjO .  HO 


Acetone  Monomethylated  alcohoL 

To  decide  whether  FriedePs  alcohol  is  really  propyl  alcohol  or,  as 
I  suppose  it  to  be,  monomethylated  ethyl  alcohol,  a  simple  experiment  should 
suffice.  If  the  compound  is  propyl  alcohol  it  should,  when  treated  with 
ordinary  oxidising  agents,  give  propionic  acid ;  but  if  it  should  be  mono- 
methylated ethyl  alcohol,  acetone  would  be  the  oxidation  product  resulting." 
(Kolbe,  Zs.  Ckem.,  5,  1862,  p.  687.) 

Experiment  showed  the  substance  to  be  the  secondary  alcohol 
predicted,  and  two  years  later  Butlerow  s  discovery  of  a  tertiary 
alcohol  completed  the  triumph  of  Kolbe's  hypothesis. 

Butlerow,  by  treating  with  water  the  solid  resulting  from,  the 
interaction  between  acetyl  chloride  and  zinc  methide,  obtained  an 

alcoholic  liquid,  which  he  recognised  as  tertiary 
Butierow'B  pseudo-butvl  alcohol^ 

discovery       of       •■•  •' 

th°\*Sed  rth*l  "  ^*  ^"  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  pseudo-propyl  alcohol 

alcohol.  obtained  by  Friedel  and  my  own  pseudo-butyl  alcohol  are 

methylated  methyl  alcohols,  whilst  the  normal  propyl  alcohol 
is  an  ethylated  methyl  alcohol,  and  the  normal  butyl  alcohol  a  propylated 
methyl  alcohol."    (Butlerow,  Zs,  Chem.  6,  1864,  p.  385.) 

1  Etherification  =  replacement  of  the  hydroxyl  by  an  acid  radiole. 

CJIgOH  +  CaH^Oj.H  =    CaHfl.CaHjOa    +  H,0 
alcohol     acetic  acid    ethyl  acetio  ether 

'  See  Note  2  on  next  page. 
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The  advance  from  "rational'*  to  "stnictural"  formulae  {ante, 
p.  518)  led  to  a  rapid  and  brilliant  development  of  the  theory 

of  isomerism,  which  in  its  turn  fully  justified  the 
And  structural  Validity  and  the  utility  of  the  doctrine  of  valency  on 
vSTncy^of  which   structural   chemistry   is   based.     Given   the 

constituent  valcucy  of  all   the  atoms  involved,   then   for  any 

mines  number     Combination  of  a  certain  number  of  certain  kinds  of 
fsomera  for  atoms,  that  is,  for  configurations  of  known  molecular 

given  mole-         formula,  the  theory  determines  with  absolute  definite- 

cular  formula.  i  t/v 

ness  what  different  arrangements  of  the  constituent 
atoms  may  occur,  that  is,  the  number  of  possible  isomers.  And 
further,  from  the  variations  in  atomic  grouping  revealed  by  the 
theory,  we  can  suitably  apportion  these  structural  formulae  amongst 
the  known  isomers  whose  chemical  behaviour  we  have  studied; 
we  can  predict  the  properties  of  other  isomers  not  yet  known,  and 
from  the  structural  formulae  obtain  indications  of  how  these  may 
be  prepared  (ante,  p.  534).  Any  text-book  of  organic  chemistry 
contains  on  nearly  every  page  examples  in  proof  of  these  state- 
ments. There  is  no  need  to  devote  space  here  to  a  subject 
forming  so  essential  a  part  of  the  study  of  organic  chemistry. 

The   following  simple   case,  given  merely   for    the    sake    of 
symmetry  in  treatment,  is  a  type  of  thousands  like  it : 

*  Eolbe*s  and  Butlerow*B  formalae :  Present  formulae  : 

/H=l;  0  =  8,  e  =  0,=16;\  /H  =  l-008;  0  =  16;\ 

VC  =  6,-e=Cj  =  12;«n=66./  V         Zn  =  65-4.         J 

HO .  CjHj .  (CjOj)0 Acetic  acid    CH5.  COOH. 

{—»    Acetyl  chloride CH,.  COCl. 

f2>l*i   Zinomethide Zn(CH8)a. 

(i)  «H,  )      ^  €H,1  „  (i)  CH, .  CO .  CI  +  2Zn(CH,)3= 

=  Ufeij^+[(^»)*^']^^  CH,.c(^-^^°g^°»}cH.+Zn.Cl.CH, 

•  zinc  methylbutyrafce.         zinc 

chloric  methide. 
(a)€,H,    )^,„„^_  (ii) 


'0Hg0n 


I  e  -f  2Hae  =  ^"^  (CH,),C  .  OZnCH, + H,0 


-^4H J  ft  ^  Zn)  .    .  „  =  (CH,),COH  +  ZnO  +  CH, 

"     Hj^  +  H,i    »"^      **  tertiary  botyl    zinc   marsh 

alcohol.       oxide,    gas. 


1 
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Considering  only  saturated  compounds,  in  which  therefore  no 
multiple   linking    of   carbon    atoms    is    assumed,   the    molecule 

CSH4O9  may,  on  the  assumption  of  the  monovalency 
UomenTof  of  H,  the  divalcucy  of  0,  and  the   tetravalency 

c*  h"o  ***^"**        of  C,  have  the  structure  represented  by  the  following 

formulae : 


1  HO  n  OH 

I     II  II  I 

(CHg.COjH)    H— C-C— O  (H.COa.CHj)   C— O— C— H 

H         H  H  H 


m  IV  H 

H    0  I 


II  H— O— C. 

(OH,OH.COH) G-C-C-H  (CHOH.G.CH,) |  ^O 

I    I  H-cr^ 

H    H  I 


H 


V  H  VI 

I 
0— C— H 

(CH,0), I      I  (CH,0), 

O— C— H 


H 

Four  organic  compounds  are  known  which  require  the  formula 
C,H40j.  Of  thes3,  one,  a  liquid  boiling  at  118'1°»  has  an  adid 
reaction,  and  when  treated  with  concentrated  potash  gives  a 
solid  mass  of  a  salt  which  differs  from  the  original  substance  in 
that  one  of  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  has  been  replaced  by  one 
atom  of  K. 

C2H4O,  +  KHO  =  CjH  AK  +  HA 

Another,  a  liquid  boiling  at  32'3°,  is  neutral,  and  its  smell  is 
aromatic,  not  vinegary  like  that  of  the  first ;  when  it  is  warmed 
with  the  same  potash  in  a  retort,  volatile  wood  spirit,  CH4O,  is 
evolved,  and  a  substance  is  left  behind  which  from  the  analjrsls  is 
potassium  formate. 

C,H  A  +  KHO  =  CH4O  +  CHO^. 
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These  reactions  show  that  to  these  substances,  in  the  above 
order,  we  must  assign  the  structural  formulae  I  and  II  respectivelj. 

Another  compound  which  has  the  formula  C2H4O,  gives  the 

reactions  characteristic  of  the  class  of  substances  named  aldehydes, 

O 
which  all  contain  the  group      ||  ,    and  hence  we  must  assign 

-C-H 
to  it  the  formula  III. 

For  molecules  of  the  comparatively  simple  formula  CJHeO, 
it   is   easy  to  ascertain  the  number  of  configurations  that  can 

occur,  but  with  greater  complexity  the  number 
poaiSbfo  °  o^    possible    isomers    increases    at    a    rapid    rate. 

Momen  "Jhe  determination   of  this   number  is   a  problem 

calculated. 

capable  of  mathematical  solution,  and  the  necessary 
calculations  have  been  made  by  Cayley  in  the  case  of  the 
saturated  hydrocarbons  of  the  general  formula  CnHan+a>  with 
results  of  which  some  are  given  in  the  second  column  of  the 
following  table : 

Formnla  ^°'  ^^  possible  No.  of  Isomers 

Isomers  calculated  actually  known 

CH4  1   1 

C,He  1  1 

C3H8  1  1 

C4H1Q 2  2 

CgH]^  3  3 

CeH„  5  5 

C,H,4  9  6 


Cjo^ss  *^^  ^ 


C13HJ8  802  lor  2 

If  is  not  essential  to  our  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  isomerism 
that  all  the  modifications  predicted  by  it  should  be  actually  found. 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  number  met  with  should  not  exceed  the 
theoretical,  that  in  the  simpler  cases  it  should  be  equal  to  it, 
and  that  new  discoveries  should  continually  reduce  the  discrepancy 
between  "number  of  isomers  possible"  and  "number  of  isomers 
known." 
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Number  of 
isomeric  deri- 
vatives the 
test  of  the 
correctness  of 
a  structural 
formula. 


Amongst  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  organic  chemistry  are  those  which  tell  how  different 

h3^otheses  as  to  the  constitution  of  important 
substances,  such  as  benzene,  anthracene,  etc.  were 
tested  by  the  crucial  experiment  of  a  compariscm 
between  the  number  of  isomeric  derivatives  actually 
obtained,  and  that  required  by  each  of  the  different 
formulae  speculatively  assigned.  The  following  is 
a  quotation  from  Kekul^'s  classical  paper  on  the  benzene  formula 
{Liehig'8  Ann.  Gh&m.,  137,  1866,  p.  157): 

"  If  we  look  upon  benzene  as  a  close  chain  consisting  of  6  carbon  atoms, 
linked  alternately  by  one  and  two  affinity  units,  we  are  at  once  confronted 

by  a  further  question :  are  the  6  hydrogen  atoms  of  benzene 
Kekul6*B  equivalent,  or  do  they  perhaps  owing  to  their  position  fulfil 

formula.  different  functions?    If  the  6  hydrogen  atoms  are  absolutely 

equivalent,  then  the  cause  of  the  difiference  of  all  the  isomeric 
modifications  of  the  substitution  derivatives  can  be  looked  for  only  in  the 
relative  positions  taken  up  by  the  elements  or  the  side  chains  which  replace 
the  hydrogen  of  the  benzene.  If  however  the  6  hydrogen  atoms  of  the 
benzene  are  not  equivalent,  then  the  isomerism  may  perhaps  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  the  absolute  position  of  the  elements  or 
side  chains  replacing  the  hydrogen,  and  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a 
far  greater  number  of  isomeric  modifications  is  obvious. 

First  hypothesis.  The  6  carbon  atoms  of  benzene  Are  linked  with  one 
another  in  an  absolutely  symmetrical  manner,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  they  form  a  perfectly  symmetrical  ring.  In  that  case,  the 
hydrogen  atoms  are  not  only  placed  perfectly  symmetrically  in  relation  to 
the  carbon,  but  they  also  occupy  perfectly  analogous  positions  in  the  atomic 
system  [molecule] ;  they  are  therefore  equivalent.  Benzene  could  accordingly 
be  represented  by  a  hexagon,  the  six  comers  of  which  are  formed  by  hydrogen 
atoms.  It  then  becomes  apparent  that  the  derivatives  produced  by  continued 
substitution  may  exist  in  the  following  isomeric  modifications,  e.g,,  for  the 
bromine  substitution  products  : 


(i) 

Monobrombenzene 

Modifications 

>fc 

(«) 

Dibrombenzene 

3 

a6,  oc,  ail 

(iu) 

Tribrombenzene 

3 

a&c,  a&d,  <ce 

(iv) 

Tetrabrombenzene 

3 

ahcd^  ahce^  * 

(V) 

Pentabrombenzene 

1 

•   ■ 

(vi) 

Hexabrombenzene 

1 

Second  hypothesis.     The  6  hydrogen  atoms  of  benzene  form  three  atomic 
groups,  each  of  which  contains  two  carbon  atoms  linked  by  two  afi^ity 
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ixnita.  The  group  thei^ore  becomes  a  triangle,  and  in  addition  we  may 
oonceive  of  the  constituent  carbon  atoms  as  so  placed  that  three  hydrogen 
a.toms  are  within  the  triangle,  and  three  others  on  its  external  sides.  Then 
'tlie  6  hydrogen  atoms  are  alternately  of  different  value,  and  we  could  represent 
'benzene  by  a  triangle  with  three  of  the  six  hydrogen  atoms  at  the  comers, 
'^^hereby  they  are  more  easily  accessible,  and  the  three  other  hydrogen  atoms  in 
'the  middle  of  the  sides,  standing  as  it  were  in  the  interior  of  the  molecule.... 
This  conception  opens  up  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  far  greater 
number  of  isomeric  modifications,  as  may  easily  be  shown  by  the  following 
example : 

ModificativM 
(1)      Monobrombenzene  2  a,  6 

(ii)     Dibrombenzene  4  ah,  ae^  hd,  ad 

(iii)     TribrombeDzene  6  abc^  bed,  abd,  abe, 

ace,  bdf 
etc. 


The  experimental  investigations  required  for  deciding  between 
these  two  hjrpotheses,  seemed  to  Kekul^  a  task  formidable  and 
laborious;  but  all  the  same  he  foresaw  the  likelihood  of  its 
achievement : 

"At  first  it  might  seem  as  if  a  problem  such  as  this  could  not  be  solved  ; 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so  by  experiment.  What  is  wanted 
is  that  the  largest  possible  number  of  substitution  products  of  benzene  should 
'be  prepared  by  the  most  diverse  methods ;  that  they  should  be  most  carefully 
compared  with  regard  to  isomerism ;  that  the  modifications  so  found  should 
be  counted...." 

Kekul^'s  anticipations  have  been  realised;  most  extensive 
investigation  of  all  aromatic  compounds  has  shown  that,  without 
exception,  mono-,  penta-,  and  hexa-derivatives  exist  in  one 
modification  only,  whilst  di-,  tri-,  and  tetra-derivatives  exist  in 
three  modifications,  proof  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  structure  of 
benzene  is  symmetrical. 

The  generally  aecepted  explanation  of  isomerism  has  led  to 
the  extension  of  the  original  conception  of  a  molecule,  and  to  the 
recognition  that  the  properties  of  a  molecule  depend  on  the  kind, 
the  relative  and  absolute  number,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
constituent  atoms. 

*'A  chemical  species  is  a  collection  of  individuals  identical  in  the  natwre^ 
the  proportion^  and  the  arrangement  of  the  elements.  All  the  properties  of 
substances  are  functions  of  these  three  terms,  and  the  object  of  all  our  work 
is  to  pass,  by  investigation  of  the  properties,  to  the  knowledge  of  these  three 
things. 
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In  isomoric  bodies,  the  nature  and  proportion  are  the  same.    The 
ment  alone  differs.    The  great  interest  of  isomerism  has  been  to  in 
into  the  science  the  principle  that  substances  may  be,  and  are, 
different  solely  because  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  is  not  the  same  in  their 
chemical  molecules."    (Pasteur,  1860.) 

There   is   still   a  want   of   agreement  in   the   scope   of  thd 
phenomena  comprised  under  the  name  of  "isomerism"  and  in  the| 
8cope  of  subdivision  of  these  into  classes.     It  seems  desirable 

terms  "  iao-         to  present  in  tabular  form  the  classifications  thai 

have  been  adopted. 


Isomerism 
Percentage  composition  same,  properties  different 


meriam"  etc. 


Polymerlsm 
Molecular  weight  different 


Metamerism 
Molecular  weight  tame 


(Kekul6,  Lehrhvuih,  1866 ;  Fehling,  Neue»  Handwdrterbueh  der  Chanie,  1878 ; 
Fr^my,  Enqfclopidie  Chimiquet  1882  ;  Ladenburg,  Handw'&rterbuck  der  Chemie^ 
1887 ;  Lothar  Meyer,  Outlines  of  Thecretieal  ChemiHry,  1899 ;  Nemst,  Theoretical 
ChemUtry,  1900.) 


Folymerism 

Percentage  composition  same, 
molecular  weight  different^  pro- 
perties different, 

e.g.  Q1H4O  (aldehyde)  and 
GfflsOs  (butyrlo  add). 


n 

Isomerism 

(in  the  wider  sense) 

Percentage  composition  same, 
molecular  wei^t  tamet  pro- 
perties different, 

e.g.  GtHgO  (propyl  alcohol  and 
meuiyl-ethyl  ether^i 


Metameriim 

The  distribution  of  the  atoms 
amongst  the  radicles  is  different, 

(i)  The  saturation  is  the  tame, 

e.g.       ^^O  and  ^^^O 
(propyl  alcohol. 


e.Q. 


leomeriim 

(in  the  reetrieted  sense) 

The  distribution  of  the  sto 
amongst  the  radicles  is  the  same^ 

CJH».  OHi.  CHj  v^      ,  (CHt)iCHv^ 


J^^and 


(methyl-eth/l 
ether,  B.P.- 10-8*) 

(ii)  The  saturation  is  different , 
^„  OHt-CO~CHi  (acetone)  and 
*-^'  CHs=CH-CHi.OH(allylaloohol). 


(normal  propyl 
alcohol,  B.p.B9r) 


(isopropyl 
alcohol,  B.P.  sO*) 


(Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  1894 ;  Bemthsen,  Text-book 
of  Organic  Chemistry,  1894 ;  Richter,  Organic  Chemistry,  1900.) 


Polymerlsm 

Percentage  composition 
same,  molecular  weight 
different. 


m 

Metameriim 

Percentage  composition 
same,  molecular  weight 
same,  component  radicles 
different. 


IsomeriBm 

Percentage  composition 
same,  molecular  wei^t 
same,  component  rtdielea 
same. 


(Berzelius,  Jahresherieht,  1838  ;  Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  1892.) 


] 
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Other  terms  and  further  subdivisions  are  met  with,  such  as 
nucleus  isomerism,  chain  isomerism,  isomerism  of  position,  chemical 
isomerism  and  physical  isomerism,  atomic  and  molecular  isomerism, 
etc.,  the  meaning  of  which  is  generally  suflSciently  indicated  by  the 
name,  and  the  extent  of  application  of  which  is  not  always  fixed. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  the  text-books  relegated  to  a 
special  class  substances  said  to  exhibit  physical  isomerism.     The 

term  was  first  used  by  Carius  in  1863,  and  was 
u^meriBin ;  applied  to  substauces  which,  whilst  almost  identical 

are  nudni"  chemically,   differed  in    some    physical    properties, 

physical.  especially  in  their  action  on  polarised  light*. 

'  The  properties  of  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  are  such  as  to  justify  the  view  that  the 

vibrations  occur  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  propagation,  that  each 

vibrating  ether  particle  describes  an  ellipse  about  its  position  of  rest  as  centre,  and 

that  the  axes  of  this  ellipse  are  for  ever  changing  in  magnitude  and  direction.     In 

the  annexed  figure,  in  which  the  direction  of  propagation  is  perpendicular  to  the 

plane  of  the  paper  through  O,  sucoessiTe  positions  of  an  axis  of  the  ellipse  are 

represented  by  aa\  bb\  ce\  dd\  etc.     Light  called  plane  polarised  differs  from 

ordinary  light  in  that  each  particle  moves  in  a  straight  line  such  as  aa\  and  that  in 

all  successive  vibrations  the  direction  of  this  straight  line  remains  the  same,  and 

such  light  can  be  recognised  by  the  difference  in  properties  in  the  plane  of  vibration, 

and  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  this.     The  plftne  passing  through  OCy^  the  line  of 

propagation,  and  through  aa\  the  line  of  vibration,  is  called  the  plane  of  polarisation. 

The  change  from  ordinary  to  polarised  light  can  be  brought 
about  by  (i)  reflexion,  (ii)  pa^isage  through  certain  me<lia,  such 
as  Iceland  spar  (clear  rhombohedra  of  calcite),  said  to  be 
doubly  refracting  because  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  is  split  into 
two,  polarised  in  planes  perpendicular  to  one  another.     A 
Nicol's  prism  is  suoh  a  doubly  refracting  calcite  rhombohe- 
dron,  so  modified  that  of  the  two  rays,  one  only  is  transmitted, 
and  one  is  completely  diverted,  t.«.,  the  light  transmitted  is 
plane  polarised,  and  the  plane  of  polarisation  has  a  definite 
direction  relatively  to  the  prism.     In  a  combination  of  two 
such  prisms,  termed  the  polariser  and  analyser  respectively, 
the  relative  position  of  these  will  determine  the  extent  to  which  plane  polarised 
light  emerging  from  the  first  is  transmitted  through  the  second.     When  the  planes 
of  polarisation  are  parallel,  all  the  light  is  transmitted,  when  at  right  angles,  none 
is  transmitted,  and  at  intermediate  positions  the 
effect  also  is  intermediate.     When  the  prisms 
are  so  placed  that  of  the  light  transmitted  by  the 
polariser,  none  emerges  from  the  analyser,  the 
interposition  between  these  of  certain  solids  or 
liquids  or  solutions  produces  light  in  the  field  of 
vision  of  the  analyser,  and  iu  order  to  restore 
darkness,  one  or  other  of  the  prisms  must  be 
turned  through  an  angle  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left.  The  amount  of  rotation  required  depends 
on  the  length  of  stratum  of  matter  interposed,  on 
thA  nature  of  this  matter,  and  on  other  factors.  If 
in  the  figure  PF  and  A  A'  are  the  directions  of 
the  planes  of  polarisation  of  the  polariser  and 
the  analyser,  and    hence   also    their   relative 
position  when  no  light  is  transmitted,  then  if 
on  the  interposition  of  a  substance,  ac^  is  the 
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"I  have  tentatively  expressed  a  view  as  to  the  cause  of  what  I  call 
physical  isomerism.  Substances  [which  exhibit  this  property]  yield,  under  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  conditions,  products  which  are  either  identical  at 
physically  isomeric.  According  to  our  present  views,  I  think  it  improbable 
that  such  substances  should  have  their  atoms  differently  arranged,  t.e.,  that 

they  should  be  metameric.  But  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
Cariua  in  the  formation  of  physical  isomers,  dififerences  of  condition 

explains  m^y  cause  the  production  of   substances  with    the    same 

Uomerism  arrangement  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule,  but  with  a 

by  different  different  aggregation  of  these  molecules ;  and  that  thereon 

offdentka?  depends  the  difference  in  their  properties.... Thus  we  must 

molecules.  consider  as  certainly  only  physically  isomeric  a  large  numb^ 

of  the  substances  distinguished  by  the  difference  of  their 
action  on  polarised  light,  such  as  the  two  modifications  of  amyl  alcohol,  the 
tartaric  acids,  the  malic  acids,  etc."  (Garius,  Liebig^s  Ann,  Okem.,  190,  1864, 
p.  237 ;  126,  1863,  p.  214.) 

The  name  suggested  by  Carius  has  passed  into  the  common 
terminology  of  the  science,  but  his  explanation  for  the  phenomenon 
designated  by  it  has  not  proved  adequate.  In  1873,  Wislicenus* 
proposed  to  substitute  the  name  geometrical  isomerism  for  physical 
isomerism,  and  gave  the  impetus  for  the  promulgation  of  a 
h3T)othe8is  which  has  led  to  our  present  theory  concerning  this 
type  of  isomerism. 

His  researches  on  the  lactic  acids  revealed  the  insufficiency  of 

the  current  theory  for  the  explanation  of  all   the 

wisiicenua'      *  facts  obscrvcd.     FoF  the  understanding  of  the  argu- 

on"  ttic  ^lactic     mcnt  about  to  be  quoted,  it  will  be  well   to  give 

acida.  g^^  ^^  most  important  of  the  experimental  results 

to  which  it  refers. 

Wislicenus  investigated  three  suhstances  of  the  molecular  formula  Q^BJd^y 
all  of  them  monobasic  hydrozyl  acids. 

(i)     Ordinary  fermentation  lactic  acid,  optically  inactive,  oxidises  to 
acetic  acid,  gives  on  heating  the  anhydride  lactide,  C^Ufi^,  thus : 

2C3He03=C,H304  +  2H20. 

position  that  must  be  given  to  the  analyser  in  order  to  reestablish  complete 
exti notion,  it  followB  that  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  rays  which  on  emergence 
from  the  polariser  had  been  along  PP*,  had  been  rotated  by  passing  through  the 
interposed  substance;  the  direction  of  their  vibration,  which  must  be  perpencUonlar 
to  aa',  has  become  pp'.  The  phenomenon  is  called  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polaritation^  and  the  substances  that  produce  it  are  said  to  be  optically  active, 

^  Johannes  Wislicenus  (1835--1902)  succeeded  Eolbe  in  1865  as  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Leipzig.  Besides  his  classical  work  on  aceto-acetio  ether,  we  owe  to 
him  the  experimental  researches  and  some  of  the  theoretical  ppecnlations  to  which 
is  chiefly  due  the  prominent  position  now  occupied  by  stereochemistry. 
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(ii)  Faralactic  aciti,  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right,  is  in 
all  chemical  properties  almost  identical  with  the  fermentation  acid,  except  for 
differences  in  the  solubility  of  some  of  the  salts  (the  zinc  salt  is  more  soluble, 
the  calcium  salt  less  so). 

(iii)  Hydracrylic  acid  (ethylene  lactic  acid),  optically  inactive,  oxidises 
to  carbonic  and  oxalic  acid,  when  heated  splits  into  water  and  acrylic  acid, 
thus  :  CjHjOs = CjE^Og  -h  HjO. 

These,  as  well  as  all  the  other  properties  of  the  three  acids,  find  their 
expression  in  the  rational  formulae  assigned  to  them  : 

For  (i)  and  (ii) CH3.CH(0H)(C0jH). 

„  (iii)  CHj(OH) .  CH2(C0,H). 

'*So  far  no  fact  is  known  which  would  make  it  necessary  to  assign  to 
paralactic  acid  a  structural  formula  other  than  that  of  the  fermentation  lactic 
Bicid.  Accordingly  we  must,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being,  assimie  that 
paralactic  acid  is  structurally  identical  with  the  fermentation  lactic  acid,  t.e., 
we  must  represent  the  sequence  in  the  mutual  linkings  of  the  component 
atoms  by  the  same  formula  :  CH, .  eH(OH)(CO .  OH). 

But  granting  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  molecules  equally  composed 
and  structurally  identical,  though  somewhat  differing  in  properties,  it  is  not 

possible  to  explain  such  differences  otherwise  than  by  the 
Differences  assumption    that    they  are   caused   merely   by  a   different 

meric  mole-  arrangement  in  space  of  the  atoms  which  are  united  with  one 
cuies  of  same      another  in  the  same  order.     It  is  now  a  generally  accepted 

xnuiaenUined  ^^®^  ^^^^  ^^®  chemical  properties  of  a  molecule  are  most 
by  different  decisively  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  component  atoms, 

•patiai  ar-  ^^^^  ^^^  order  of  their  mutual  linking.     And  it  seems  to  me 

atoms.  an  equally  justifiable  assumption  that,  in  the  case  of  molecules 

identical  in  structure,  differences  in  geometrical  sequence, 

which  in  the  first  instance  could  produce  variations  in  the  magnitude  and 

shape  of  these  molecules,  would  make  themselves  noted  by  variations  in  the 

physical  properties,  and  in  those  properties  lying  on  the  boimdary  line  of 

the  physical  and  chemical  relationships,  such  as  solubility,  crystalline  form, 

water  of  crystallisation,  etc.     Thus  we  should  be  led  to  a  conception  for 

which  a  name  has  already  been  introduced  into  the  science,  to  the  strict 

conception  of  *  physical  isomerism '  in  contradistinction  to  the  different  kinds 

of '  chemical  isomerism.'     The  name  physical  isomerism,  first  used  by  Carius, 

was,  it  is  true,  applied  by  him  to  the  designation  of  all  isomerism  which  is 

not  polymerism  or  metamerism.     Carius  thought  to  explain  such  isomerism 

by  'a  difference  in  the  aggregation  of  the   molecules,'... but  of  the  cases 

first  comprised  under  this  name,  a  certain  number  have  since  then  been 

explained  as  isomerism  in  the  restricted  sense  [aJiUy  p.  570].... Hence  there 

is  left  as  the  cause  of  strict  physical  isomerism  only  the  above-mentioned 

different  arrangement  in  space  of  the  atoms  which  are  linked  to  chemically 

identical  structures.     But  for  such  cases  the  term  'geometrical  isomerism' 

would  perhaps  be  more  suitable,  if,  as  is  usual,  the  name  for  the  special 

isomerism  is  intended  to  designate,  not  so  much  the  fact  of  differences 
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Name  **geo 
metrical  iso 
merism**  sub 
stituted  for 
"physical  iso 
merism." 


between  molecules  of  quantitatively  the  same  composition,  as  rather  the 

intrinsic  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  That  this  name... is  based 
on  a  hypothesis  is  self-evident,  and  it  must  be  valued  acoord- 
ingly.  My  conclusion  for  the  present  is  to  declare  paralactic 
acid  and  the  fermentation  lactic  acid  as  most  probably  only 
geometrically  isomeric.  Their  great  similarity,  even  identity 
in  all  chemical  properties,  the  ease  of  transformation,  on 
heating,  of  the  first  into  the  second,  and  their  differences,  particularly  in 
optic€d  behaviour,  may  all  alike  be  explained  on  this  basis. 

Concerning  the  special  *  how '  of  this  explanation,  I  am  engaged  in  experi- 
mental investigations."    (Liebig's  Ann.  Chem.y  167,  1873,  p.  343.) 

Van  't  HofF,  when  he  supplied  the  answer  to  this  "how  "  which 
is  now  generally  accepted,  stated  explicitly  that  it  had  occurred 
to  him  after  reading  Wislicenus'  paper,  and  that  he  had  since 
used  as  a  motto  the  words :  "  The  fects  compel  us  to  explain  the 
differences  between  isomeric  molecules  possessing  the  same  struc- 
tural formulae,  by  a  different  arrangement  of  their  atoms  in  space." 
Before  passing  on  to  the  exposition  of  Van  *t  Hoff's  own  hypothesis, 
some  account  must  be  given  of  Pasteur's*  pioneer  work  in  this 
field  of  investigation.  Two  lectures  delivered  in  1860  before  the 
Soci^t^  Chimique  de  Paris,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
Legons  sur  la  DissyTnMrie  Moleculaire*  contain  the  result  of  his 
now  classical  research  on  the  tartaric  acida  Following  up.  the 
known  fsust  that 


Fig.  96. 
Quartz,  left-handed. 


Fig.  97. 
Qaartz,  right-handed* 


*' quartz  possesses  hemihedral  faces,  and  that  these  faces  incline  to  the 
right  in  some  specimens,  and  to  the  left  in  others,  and  that  quartz  crystals 

»  Lonis  Pasteur  (1822 — 1896),  founder  of  the  microbio  theory  of  disease,  owes  his 
position  amongst  the  heroes  of  chemistry  to  his  researches  on  optically  aoiive 
crystalline  substances  and  on  fermentation,  and  to  the  brilliant  disooveries  in 
which  these  resulted. 

'  Reprinted  in  the  English  translation  Researches  on  Molecular  Asymmetry^ 
Alembic  Club  Beprints,  No.  14,  from  which  all  the  following  quotations  are  taken. 


I 

J 
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likewise  separate  themselves  into  two  sets,  in  relation  to  their  optical 
properties,  one  set  deviating  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left,  according  to  the  same  laws," 

he  studied  crystallographically  the  various  tartrates.  He  found 
the   constant  occurrence   of  hemihedrism,  and  was   led   to   the 

inference  that,  as  in  the  case  of  quartz,  there  was 
a  relation  between  the  hemihedrism  and  the  optical 
rotation.  An  investigation  of  other  organic  sub- 
stances which  have  the  same  optical  property  proved 
that  their  crystals  also  were  always  hemihedraL 
This  connection  between  the  hemihedrism  of  the  tartrates  and 


Pasteur  estab- 
Ushes  relation 
between  hemi- 
hedrism and 
optical  rota- 
tion. 


Left-handed. 


Fig.  98. 
Tartaric  Aoid, 


Bight-handed. 


^=A 


\t^ 


(S^ 


Fig.  99. 

Ammonium  Bimalate. 
Left-handed.  Bight-handed. 

their  optical  activity  led  Pasteur  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
anomalous  behaviour  of  ammonium  sodium  tartrate  and  ammonium 
sodium   racemate,   salts  which,   though   ciystallographically   and 

chemically  identical,  differ  in  that  the  solution  of 
the  tartrate  is  optically  active,  whilst  that  of  the 
racemate  is  not.  The  presence  of  hemihedrism  in 
the  tartrate  and  its  absence  in  the  racemate  should 
account   for  this   difference.      Experiment   showed 


Inveatifl^ation 
of  the  ammo- 
nium    sodium 
tartrate       and 
racemate. 
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Resolution   by 
crystalliaation 
of  ammonium 
sodium     race- 
mate  into 
rig^ht-handed 
and  left- 
handed    hemi- 
hedral  crystals 
of  correspond- 
ing optical 
activity. 


that  "as  a  matter  of  j&wt,  the  tartrate  was  hemihedral,"  but  the 
racemate  was  hemihedral  also: 

"'  ...Only,  the  hemihedral  faces  which  in  the  tartrate  were  all  turned  the 
same  way,  were  in  the  paratartrate  [racemate]  inclined  sometimes  to  the 

right,  and  sometimes  to  the  left... [He]  carefully  separated 
the  crystals  which  were  hemihedral  to  the  right  from  those 
hemihedral  to  the  left,  and  examined  their  solutions  separ- 
ately in  the  polarising  apparatus.... The  crystals  hemihedral 
to  the  right  deviated  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  l^e 
right,  and  those  hemihedral  to  the  left  deviated  it  to  the 
left ;  and  when  [he]  took  an  equal  weight  of  each  of  the  two 
kinds  of  crystals,  the  mixed  solution  was  indifferent  towaixis 
the  light  in  consequence  of  the  neutralisation  of  the  two 
equal  and  opposite  individual  deviations." 

The  acids  furnished  by  the  two  sets  of  crystals  showed   the 
same  relations: 

**  All  that  can  be  done  with  one  acid  can  be  repeated  with  the  other  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  in  each  case  we  get  identical,  but  not  superposable 
products  ;  products  which  resemble  each  other  like  the  right  and  left  hands. 
The  same  forms,  the  same  faces,  the  same  angles,  hemihedry  in  both  cases. 
The  sole  dissimilarity  is  in  the  inclination  to  right  or  left  of  the  hemihedral 
facets,  and  in  the  sense  of  the  rotatory  power." 

"  On  the  one  hand,  the  molecular  structures  of  the  two  tartaric  acids  are 
asymmetric,  and  on  the  other  they  are  rigorously  the  same ;  with  the  sole 

difference  of  showing  asymmetry  in  opposite  senses.  Are 
the  atoms  of  the  right  acid  arranged  along  the  spiral  of 
a  right-handed  screw,  or  placed  at  the  comers  of  an  irr^^ular 
tetrahedron,  or  disposed  according  to  some  particular  asym- 
metric grouping  or  other  ?  We  cannot  answer  these  questions. 
But  it  cannot  be  a  subject  of  doubt  that  there  exists  an 
arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  an  asymmetric  order,  having 
a  non-BUperposable  image." 

In  the  same  year,  in  1874,  Le  Bel  in  France,  and  Van  't  Hoff  * 
in  Holland  published  papers  in  which  they  oflfered  an  explanation 

practically  the  same  for  cases  of  isomerism  which 
could  not  be  included  under  the  theories  of  the  time. 
The  views  advanced  by  them  proved  so  apt  in  the 
explanation  and  coordination  of  facts  already  known, 
and  so  stimulating  to  further  research,  that  soon 
there  was  enough  material  for  separate  treatment  in 
book  form,  and  we  have  had  in  rapid  succession  Van  't  Hoff's  own 

^  J.  H.  Van  't  Hoff,  b.  1852  at  Botterdam,  studied  under  KekaU  at  Bonn  and 
Wurtz  in  Paris.  He  held  a  professorship  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam  from  1878 
to  1897,  when  he  was  called  to  a  chair  created  for  him  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 


Crystallo- 
ip-aphic  asym- 
metry and 
optical  activity 
supposed  to  be 
due    to    asym- 
metric ar- 
rang^ement    of 
atoms. 


Le  Bers  and 
Van  "t  Hoff's 
explanation  of 
isomers  ^vhose 
structural  for- 
mulae are  the 
same. 
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exposition  in  La  Chimis  dam  FEspace  (1875),  Dix  Annies 
dans  VHistoire  d'une  Thiorie  (1887),  and  a  number  of  editions 
and  translations*,  of  which  each  new  one  reported  further  veri- 
fications of  the  theory,  extended  applications,  and  reduction  in  the 
number  of  apparent  exceptions. 

Van  't  Hoff  tells  us  that  on  the  whole  Le  Bel's  original  paper 
and  his  were  in  accord,  but  that  whilst  Pasteur's  researches  formed 
Le  Bel's  starting  point,  he  took  for  his  own  "  Kekul^'s  law  of  the 
tetravalence  of  carbon,  [to  which  he]  added  the  hypothesis  that 
the  four  valencies  are  directed  towards  the  comers  of  the  tetra- 
hedron in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  carbon  atom."     Van  't  HofF 

introduced  no  fundamental  change  in,  or  addition  to, 
ta?n8  Kekui6^8  the  Original  valency  hypothesis;  a  two-dimensional 
thesST^buf^  representation  of  molecular  structure  could  not  at 
considers  any  time  have  been  considered  as  really  true  to  the 

atoms  in  space  actual  occurrence,  but  it  was  legitimate  to  use  it, 
pUme?°*  ^°  *     because  of  its  greater  simplicity,  as  long  as  it  proved 

adequate  to  the  purpose.    And  with  this  recognition 

and  restriction  we  continue  to  use  plane  structural  formulae  in 

the  majority  of  cases.     Van  't  HoiBF,  following  up  the  suggestion 

that   may  be   found   implied  in   Pasteur's  paper,  and  that  was 

explicitly  stated  by  Wislicenus,  introduces  into  the  science  the 

consideration  of  the  arrangement  of  atoms  in  space : 

''  Stereochemistry  [from  orfpcor,  solid],  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word, 
comprises  chemical  phenomena  which  demand  a  consideration 

Definition  -   J^  •  r    x  •  i> 

of  **  stereo-  ^'  the  groupmg  01  atoms  m  space. ' 

Carbon  compounds  only  were  considered  at  first, 
but  the  scope  of  the  phenomena  dealt  with  has  been  extended 
and  now  includes  compounds  of  trivalent  and  pentavalent 
nitrogen,  of  tin,  and  of  sulphur.  But  in  what  follows,  the 
stereoisomerism  of  carbon  alone  is  dealt  with. 

"The  origin  of  stereochemical  conceptions  has  been  that  of  all  hypotheses : 
the  impossibility  of  explaining  certain  phenomena  by  means  of  existing 
theories.  It  was  a  question  of  certain  cases  of  isomerism  which  the  current 
conceptions  on  molecular  structure  could  not  interpret.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
certain  of  these,  like  the  tartaric  acids,  have  long  been  known,  but  the 
importance  of  the  phenomenon  had  been  concealed  by  names  such  as  'physical 
isomerism.' 

Substances  were  known,  therefore,  unmistakably  different,  which  never- 

1  Die  Lagerung  der  Atome  im  Raume  (1877);  Chemiatry  in  Space  (1891); 
Stireoehimie  (1892) ;  Die  Lagerung  der  Atome  im  Raume  (1894) ;  The  Arrangement 
of  Atoms  in  Space  (1898). 
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theless  were  composed  of  molecules  identical  according  to  the  exiating 
oonoeptioD :  the  same  atoms  equal  in  number,  linked  with  one  another  m 
the  same  manner  in  the  two  cases.    Consequently  the  difierence  hctd  to  be 

due,  either  to  the  relative  position  in  space  of  the  atoms, 
or  to  a  difference  in  the  motion  of  the  atoms.  I  followed 
the  first  of  these  alternatives.... 

In  carbon  compounds  of  the  type  C  (ItiR2R3R4),  i.e.  com- 
pounds in  which  four  groups  of  atoms  are  combined  ^th  the 
carbon,  an  extra  isomerism  occurs  when  these  four  groiq» 
are  different,  and  disappears  if  but  two  of  them  become  the 
same.  Assuming  a  fixed  position  of  the  groups  round  the 
carbon  atom,  only  a  tetrahedral  grouping  brings  ua  to  the 
same  conclusion  [as  is  shown  by  the  figures  below]. 


The  four 
groups  com- 
bined with  the 
carbon  atom 
are  placed  at 
the  corners  of 
a  tetrahedron. 
Hence  no 
isomers  unless 
all  four  groups 
are  different. 


which  become  identical  when  E3  and  R4  become  the  same,  while  this  leaves 
the  isomerism  unaffected  if  we  represent  the  formulae  in  one  plane  [thus] : 


•Ri 


«« 


(Van't  Hoff.) 


When  BiRsR,B4,  the  four  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms,  are  all 
different  from  each  other,  the  carbon  atom  with  which  they  are 
united  is  termed  asymmetjic,  and  the  two  possible  configurations 
in  space  of  the  combination  CRiKgR,B4  give  the  above  figures, 
which  however  turned,  cannot  be  made  to  coincide,  being  related 
to  one  another  as  an  object  and  its  image  in  a  mirror,  the  sequence 
of  the  groups  B1R2R3K4  being  that  of  a  right-handed  and  left- 
handed  screw  respectively. 

Attention  must  here  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  "phenomena 
which  it  was  impossible  to  explain  by  means  of 
existing  theories"  were  of  two  kinds : 


laomeriBRi 
phenomena 
for  the  expla- 
nation of 
which  twro- 
dimensional 
representation 
inadequate. 

theoretical. 


(i)     The  occurrence  of  substances  unmistakably 
different,    though    structurally    identical,    i.e.,    the 
existence  of  a  greater  number  of  isomers  than  the 
These  are  referred  to  in  the  above  quotation. 
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(ii)    The  non-existence  of  isomers  required  by  the  theory. 

"That  the  four  valencies  of  the  carbon  extend  in  four  symmetric 
directions  in  space... was  an  idea  which  necessarily  occurred  to  anyone 
seriously  occupied  with  the  problem  of  the  tetravalency  of  the  carbon  atom. 

For  if  marsh  gas  should  have  the  formula 


V 

we  should  have  to 

assume  the  existence  of  two 

methyl  chlorides, 

°V 

and 

<ci 

but  since  there  exists  only  one  methyl  chloride,  -bromide,  -iodide,  etc.,  such  a 
formula  is  excluded.  If  then  we  express  the  next  probable  assumption  of  a 
symmetrical  extension  of  the  valencies,  in  the  following  manner : 


—  C  — 

I 

we  see  that  this  formula  cannot  be  correct  either,  because  though  it  would 
require  the  existence  of  only  one  methyl  chloride,  two  chlor-methylenes  are 
indicated,  one  in  which  the  two  chlorine  atoms  are  contiguous,  and  a  second 
in  which  they  are  not, 

CI  a 


I 
Cl-C  —  H 


and 


H  — C  — H 


H 


CI 


Non-existence 
of  isomers 
required  by 
theory  of 
arrangement 
in  plane  leads 
to  hypothesis 
same  as  Van  't 
HoiT's. 


But  such  isomerism  does  not  exist  either.  This  extremely 
simple  consideration,  which  however  was  not  followed  up, 
has  doubtless  long  ago  led  many  chemists  to  the  assumption 
that  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  of  marsh  gas  must  be  so 
arranged  round  the  carbon  atom  as  to  produce  symmetry  in 
space.  But  of  such  arrangements  the  only  one  possible  is 
the  tetrahedraL"    (V.  Meyer,  1890.) 


The  following  classification  of  the  experimental  confirmation  of 
Van  't  HofF's  fundamental  conception  closely  follows  that  given  in 
his  books  above  referred  to : 

37—2 
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(1)  Character  of  the  isomerism  due  to  the  asymmetric  carbon. 
The  near  approach  to  identity  in  the  isomeric  forms 
confirmation  is  such  as  would  be  expected  when  the  carbon 
hy^thMii°^'  atom  is  united  to  four  different  groups  in  different 
(X)  Difrerences  sequonce.  All  the  properties,  physical  and  chemical, 
of  th^'TaomerB  which  depend  on  molecular  dimensions  and  at- 
°"d^dfinhei  tractions  should  be  identical:  such  properties  are 
related  to  lup-  spocific  gravity,  boiling  point,  melting  point,  latent 
ences  in  ^^         heat,  solubility,  chemical  stability,  heat  of  forma- 

structure.  ^^^n^   ^^^ 

"Comparison  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  coiresponding 
right  and  left  isomers  [reveals]  the  perfect  identity  of  all  their  properties, 
excepting  always  the  inversion  in  their  crystalline  forms,  and  the  opposite 
sense  of  their  optical  deviations.  The  physical  aspect,  lustre  of  the  crystals, 
solubility,  specific  weight,  simple  or  double  refraction,  all  these  things  are  not 
merely  alike,  similar,  nearly  allied,  but  identical  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word." 

The  only  difference  is  due  to  the  lack  of  symmetry,  and  this  is 
manifested: 

(i)  Physically.  Opposite  optical  activity,  the  so-called  right- 
and  left-handed  rotation,  is  shown  by  the  isomers  in  the  dissolved 
state — in  the  state,  that  is,  when  the  rotation  must  arise  fix)in 
molecular,  not  from  crystalline  structure. 

(ii)  Crystallographically.  Isomers  due  to  asjmimetric  carbon 
show  an  enantiomorphism  {ivavrio^,  opposite)  corresponding  to 
their  molecular  structure  (figs.  96 — 99,  pp.  574,  575). 

(iii)  Chemically.  The  chemical  identity  emphasised  above 
ceases  directly  the  asymmetric  isomers  have  to  do  with  a  substance 
which  is  itself  asymmetric. 

"  The  identity  of  properties  above  described  in  the  case  of  the  two  tartaric 
acids  and  their  similar  derivatives,  exists  whenever  these  substances   are 

placed    in  contact  with  any  compound   with  superposable 
Chemical  image,  such  as  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  lime,  baryta,  aniline, 

asymmetric  alcohol,  ethers, — in  a  word,  with  any  compounds  whatever 

isomers  to  which   are   non-asymmetric,  non-hemihedral  in  form,    and 

metric  and  without  action  on  polarised  light 

asymmetric  If^  on  the  contrary,  they  are  submitted  to  the  action  of 

respectively.         products  of  the  second  class  with  non-superposable  image, — 

asparagine,  quinine,  strychnine,  bmcine,  albumen,  sugar,  etc. 
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bodies  asymmetric  like  themselyes, — all  is  changed  in  an  instant.  The 
solubility  is  no  longer  the  same.  If  combination  takes  place,  the  crystalline 
form,  the  specific  weight,  the  quantity  of  water  of  crystallisation,  the  more  or 
less  easy  destruction  by  heating,  all  differ  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  most 
distantly  related  isomers. 

Here,  then,  the  molecular  asymmetry  of  a  substance  obtrudes  itself  on 
chemistry  as  a  powerful  modifier  of  chemical  affinities.  Towards  the  two 
tartaric  acids,  quinine  does  not  behave  like  potash,  simply  because  it  is  asym- 
metric and  potash  is  not.  Molecular  asymmetry  ei&ibits  itself  henceforth  as 
a  property  capable  by  itself,  in  virtue  of  its  being  asymmetry,  of  modifying 
chemical  affinities. 

Let  us  try  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  these  identities  and  differences.  Let 
us  imagine  a  right  screw  and  a  left  screw  separately  penetrating  two  identical 
blocks  of  wood  with  the  grain  straight.  All  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the 
two  systems  will  be  the  same.  This  will  no  longer  be  so  from  the  moment 
that  the  same  screws  are  associated  with  blocks  which  are  themselves  twisted 
in  the  same  sense  or  in  the  opposite  sense. 

Here  is  a  very  interesting  application  of  the  facts  which  have  just  been 
explained. 

Seeing  that  the  right  and  left  tartaric  acids  formed  such  dissimilar 
compounds  simply  on  account  of  the  rotative  power  of  the  base,  there  was 
ground  for  hoping  that,  from  this  very  dissimilarity,  chemical  forces  might 
result,  capable  of  balancing  the  mutual  affinity  of  the  two  acids,  and  thereby 
supply  a  chemical  means  of  separating  the  two  constituents  of  paratai'taric 
acid.... I  prepare  the  paratartrate  of  cinchonicine^;...!  allow  the  whole  to 
crystallise,  and  the  first  crystallisations  consist  of  perfectly  pui^e  left  tartrate 
of  cinchonicine.  All  the  right  tartrate  remains  in  the  mother  liquor  because 
it  is  more  soluble.  Finally  this  itself  crystaUises  with  an  entirely  different 
aspect,  since  it  does  not  possess  the  same  crystalline  form  as  the  left  salt. 
We  might  almost  believe  that  we  were  dealing  with  the  crystallisation  of  two 
distinct  salts  of  unequal  solubility.''    (Pasteur,  loc.  cit) 

(2)  Agreement  between  the  occurrence  of  stereoisomerism  and 
the  required  constitution.     The   diflferentiating  properties  above 

enumerated  under  (i),  (ii),  and  (iii),  characteristic  of 
(a)  Optical  isomers   of  this   type,  always   occur  together,  and 

constitution  henco  it  is  suflScient  and  simplest  to  consider  optical 
^^to^ther.         activity  alone,  and  to  trace  the  connection  between 

its  occurrence  or  non-occurrence,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  carbon  atoms  which  are  "asymmetric,"  that  is,  linked 
with  four  diflferent  groups. 


^  Cinchonicine  is  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  cinchona  bark ;  it  is  iBomeric  with 
cinchonine  and  cinohonidine,  in  common  with  which  it  has  the  formula 

O^HmNjO. 
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(i)  All  optically  active  substances  have  been  found  to  canr 
tain  one  or  more  asymmetric  carbon  atoms.  In 
Van  't  Hoff's  book  more  than  ten  pages  are  fiUed 
with  the  enumeration  of  cases  on  which  this  general- 
isation is  based,  and  which  comprise  compounds  of 
most  diverse  nature,  of  which  a  few  are  given  below. 


(i)    Presence 
of  asymmetric 
carbon  in 
optically  active 
substances. 


Formulde  of  Optically  Active  Substances 
in  which  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom  is  always 

indicated  thus:  C. 


Ethylidene  lactic 


OH  OH 

ic  aoid...H— O-^CHg    "  Glyceric  acid H— O— CH, .  OH 


Butyl  alcohol 


CO,H 

OH 

I 
H— O-CH3 


Conine 


CjHg 
CHg 

H«C  CH, 

f  I^H 

NH 


CO,H 
01 
Amyl  chloride  ...H—O — ^OH, 

C,Hy 

H    H    H    H     H    H 
Glucose  ...H— C--0— O— C — C— C 

6h(!)hohoh(!)ho 


(ii)    The  supposed  activity  of  bodies  containing  no   asym- 
metric carbon  atom  has  been  disproved. 

**  In  the  literature  [of  chemistry]  descriptions  could  be  found  of  several  sub- 
stances— succinic  acid,  COgH .  CHj.  CH^.  CO^H,  and  styrolene,  CgEL^.  HO  » CEE^, 

— ^which  do  not  contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  were  said  to  be  optically  active.  Van 't 
Hoff  was  so  bold  as  to  assert  that  this  could  not  be 
correct.  He  repeated  the  experiments,  and  found  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  data  were  erroneous.  Succinic  acid  and 
styrolene,  when  pure,  proved  under  all  conditions  optically 
inactive."  (V.  Meyer,  1890.) 
'^Berthelot  found  that  the  substance  OgH,,  the  styrol  obtained  firom 
styrax,  was  active.  For  chemists  who  see  no  connection  between  opticid 
activity  and  constitution  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  statement; 
but  from  the  consideration  of  formulae  in  space,  I  have  recently  aaaerted 
the  existence  of  such  a  connection,  and  I  have  propounded  three  theorems 
on  this  subject.     According  to  my  views,  the  substance  O^H^.CHsOHi 


(ii)    Supposed 
activity  of 
substances  not 
containing^ 
asymmetric 
carbon  dis- 
proved. 
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cannot  be  active;  hence  I  have  investigated  it  anew.... Polymerisation  and 
subsequent  fractionation  showed  that  (1)  the  oil  from  styrax  is  active,  (2)  the 
activity  does  not  proceed  from  the  styrol  present,  but  from  another  substance 
which  has  a  formula  not  far  removed  from  CioHjgO.*'  (Van  't  HofiT,  Ber.  d. 
Ckem.  Oes,,  9,  1876,  p.  6.) 

(iii)  In  derivatives,  optical  activity  and  asymmetry  persist  or 
disappear  together. 

Le  Bel  was  the  first  who  tried  to  put  the  hypo- 
ince  *fn  ^luri-  thesis  of  the  relation  between  optical  activity  and 
vatives  of  asymmetiT  to  the  experimental  test  of  changincf  the 

connection  be.  *;.      ,i  ^.  I'J-^       -x       xk  ?•      1 

tween  aaym-  Optically  active  amyl  iodide  into  the  symmetncal 
tuT«"and  '"^"  methyl  derivative,  and  the  same  method  has  been 
optical  acti.         successfully  applied  by  others  also^ 

"  Investigation  of  the  pentane  derived  from  the  optically 
active  amyl  iodide  by  the  replacement  of  the  I  by  H,  should  make  it  possible 
to  decide  whether  the  destruction  of  the  asymmetry  of  the  tertiary  carbon 
atom  also  involves  the  destruction  of  the  rotatory  power.** 

The  results  set  out  below  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
requirements  of  the  theory;  when  the  derivative  retains  the 
asymmetric  carbon  atom,  it  is  also  optically  active  (e.g.  amyl- 
alcohol  and  amyl-iodide  or  amyl-ethide) ;  whilst  destruction  of  the 
asymmetry  yields  optically  inactive  derivatives  {e.g.  amyl-iodide 
and  amyl-methide  or  amyl-hydride). 

HgC—C—H        +HI  »  HjC— C— H  +H,0 


CH,.  OH  CH,I 

Active  laevo-rotatory  Active  dextro-rotatory 

amyl -alcohol  amyl-iodide 

R  p.  =  128"  B.  p.  =  144* 

C2H5  ^2^6 

HjO-C— H        +ICH3  +2Na«  HjC— C— H  +NaI 

I 


Active  amyl-iodide  Inactive  methyl-diethyl- 

methane 
(amyl  methide  or  ethyl  butane) 
B.  p.«60'(LeBel) 

>  Just,  Liebig's  Ann,  Chem.,  Leipzig,  222,  1S88  (p.  146). 
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H.C— C— H  +Zn      +H,0=  H.C— C— H  +Zn 

I  I  OH 

CHo.I  CH, 

Active  amyl-iodide  Inactive  dimetnyl-ethyl- 

methane 
(amyl  hydride  or  leoondaiy  penfeane) 
B.  P.=30'*(Juat) 

H3C-O— H         +IC,H5+2Na=  HsC— C— H  +NaI 


CJElal  CH2  •  C2H5 

Active  amyl-iodide  Active  dextro-rotatory  methjl- 

ethyl-propyl-methane 

(amyf  etude  or  ethyl  pentane) 

B.  P.=9r  (Just). 

(3)    Cause  of  the  optical  inactivity  of  some  asymmetric  corn- 
pounds, 

(i)     External  compensation. 

'*  Substances  cannot  be  optically  active  unless  they  contain 
(3)  Expiana-  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  but  the  converse  does  not  follow. 
inact?vity^  *^of  Substances  which  do  contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom 
some  aiym-  can  occur  in  an  inactive  form,  and  will  always  do  so  if  they 
pounda^***"'  contain  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  the  dextro-  and  laevo- 
(i)  External  rotatory  modification.  It  should  therefore  not  be  a  matter  of 
compenaation.  surprise  if  we  do  not  discover  activity  in  a  substance  con- 
taining an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  but  we  should  have  to 
arraign  the  theory  if  the  case  were  reversed.*'    (V.  Meyer,  1890.) 

''Many  substances  which  are  apparently  not  asymmetric,  may  be  like 
paratartaric  acid.  [We  here  deal  with]  the  fact  of  a  double  molecular 
asymmetry  concealed  by  the  neutralisation  of  two  asymmetries,  the  physical 
and  geometrical  effects  of  which  rigorously  compensate  each  other." 
(Pasteur.) 

Pasteur's  separation  of  inactive  racemic  acid  by  mechanical 
sorting  of  the  crystals  of  opposite  hemihedrism,  or  by  fractional 
,  ^  crystallisation  of  the  salt  formed  with  an  active  base, 
methods  for  has  been  described  (pp.  576,  581),  and  these  two 
Btancea^ which  methods,  together  with  a  third,  also  due  to  Pasteur, 
Swinlr  to**^*  are  still  used,  and  indeed  are  the  only  ones  known. 
external  com-      The  third  method  consisted  in  the  use  of  organisms 

such  as  penicillium,  which  show  a  different  deport- 
ment towards  the  active  isomers. 
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''The  yeast  which  causes  the  right  salt  to  ferment  leaves  the  left  salt 
untouched,  in  spite  of  the  absolute  identity  in  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  right  and  left  tartrates  of  ammonia,  so  long  as  they  are  not  subjected 
to  asymmetric  action."    (Pasteur.) 

Pasteur's  methods  have  been  successfully  applied  to  the 
division  of  a  considerable  number  of  asymmetric  inactive  com- 
pounds into  active  components;  and  it  must  be  considered  an 
important  verification  of  the  theory  that,  in  the  case  of  substances 
^which  do  not  contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  all  such  attempts 

have  produced  no  result. 

# 

(ii)     Internal  compensation. 

When  asymmetric  carbon  occurs  in  a  symmetrical  formula, 
thus, 

R,  CO,H  CO,H 

I  I  I 

B^_C— R,  H— C— OH  H— C— Br 

I  I  I 

Rj_C— R,  H— C— OH  H— C— Br 


R,  CO.H  COaH 

Meso-tartaric  acid    Dibromo-succinic  acid, 

the  theory  foresees  the  existence  of  an  indivisible  inactive  modi- 
fication. 

**  There  exists  an  inactive  non-asymmetric  tartaric  acid,  quite  different 
from  paratartaric  acid,  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  a  right  tartaric  acid 

and  a  left  tartaric  acid.... A  substance... may  lose  its  molecular 
(ii)   Internal        asymmetry,  become  untwisted,  to  use  a  rough  metaphor,  and 

compensation.  •      ii  j.     ^  'j.       x  j*  'x*  »^x. 

The  four  assume  m  the  arrangement  of  its  atoms  a  disposition  with 

varietiea  of  an      superposable  image.     In  this  way  each  asymmetric  substance 
■ubS^cI!''  <>ffers  four  varieties;    the  right  body,  the  left  body,  the 

combination  of  the  right  and  left,  and  the  substance  which 
is  neither  right  nor  left,  nor  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  right  and  left." 
(Pasteur.) 

For  tartaric  acid,  the  formulae  representing  the  structure  of 
these  four  modifications  are  the  following: 
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OH       HO 


CO2H  CO,H 

Tartaric  Acids. 
I.    Active  Acid.  U.    Other  Active  Acid. 


lY.    Bacemic  Acid, 
(inactive,  divisible.) 


CO,H 


in.    Meso-taxtaric  Aca 
(inactive,  indxTisible.) 


(4)  Theoretical 
number  of  iso- 
mers  and  num- 
ber knoM^n. 


(4)     Comparison  between  the  theoretical  and  the  known  number 

of  isomers. 

The  number  of  stereoisomers  grows  rapidly  with 

the  number  of  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  and  it  can 

be  shown  that,  in  accordance  with  the  theory,  this 

number  is 

4  for  2  as}rmmetric  carbon  atoms 
8   „   3 
16    „   4 
and  quite  generally  2**  „   n 

with  a  possible  reduction  of  this  number  consequent  on  symmetry 
of  the  formula,  thus :  for  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms — 


9i 


ti 


it 


y> 


y> 


9> 


» 


it 


it 


No.  1. 
R, 

R4  C  B5 


No.  2. 

Rg  C  Rj 
R.CR. 


No.  3. 

R, 

Rj  C  R9 

R5  C  R4 


No.  4. 

R. 

E,CRi 
Rb  C  R4 


But  in  the  following,  No.  1  is  identical  with  No.  4,  and  is  the 
inactive  indivisible  type  dealt  with  under  3  (ii). 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

Rj  Rj  Rb 

Rj  C  Rj  Rj  C  Ri  Ri  C  Rj 

RjCRs  RiCRj  RyCRi 

Rs  Rs  R9 


No.  4. 

Rj  C  Ri 
Ri  C  R] 

R. 
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In  the  case  of  some  substances  with  two  asymmetric  carbon 
atoms,  all  the  four  theoretically  possible  isomers  are  known ;  in 
the  case  of  more  complex  structures,  such  as  glucose,  which 
contains  four  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  nine  of  the  sixteen  possible 
isomers  are  known  already,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  this 
number  being  increased. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  follow  here  Van  *t  Hoff  s  treatment 
of  the  stereoisomerism  of  unsaturated  carbon  compounds.     The 

problem  is  a  more  complex  one,  and  the  isomerism 
Stereo-  of  this  class  of  compounds  differs  markedly  from  that 

isomeriBin     of  "^  "^ 

unsaturated         of  the  Saturated  compounds,  as  expounded  above, 
pounds.   ^^      J.  Wislicenus*  has  made  contributions  of  the  first 

importance  to  the  theory  and  the  study  of  the 
unsatmrated  carbon  compounds.  He  agreed  with  Van  't  Hoff  in 
assuming  that  when  two  carbon  atoms  were  linked  together,  both 
were  capable  of  rotating  in  opposite  directions  about  a  common 
axis,  but  that  this  possibility  ceased  when  they  were  doubly  or 
trebly  linked.  "  Wislicenus  fiirther  called  into  play  the  action  of 
certain  'specially  directed  forces,  the  aflSnity-energies,'  which 
determined  the  relative  position  of  the  atoms  to  one  another  in  the 
molecule."  Among  the  most  important  results  of  the  application 
of  his  theory  may  be  mentioned  the  elucidation  of  the  structure 
of  fumaric  and  maleic  acids. 

The  existence  of  another  distinct  class  of  isomerism  has  been 
recognised  in  recent  years,  and  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been 

done  in  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  comprised 
under  the  name  of  tautomerism.  Little  more  than 
mention  can  be  accorded  to  this  subject  here.  So  many  different 
investigators  have  produced  so  extensive  a  literature  on  this 
subject,  the  theoretical  speculations  are  so  numerous  and  have  led 
to  such  a  bewildering  multiplicity  of  terms*,  and  the  present 
theory  of  the  subject  represents  a  combination  of  and  a  com- 
promise between  so  many  different  views,  that  adherence  to  the 
historical  method  of  presentation  hitherto  followed  would  involve 
too  lengthy  a  treatment.      Moreover  the  subject  is  dealt  with 


i  •*Ueber  die  raiimliehd  Anordnang  der  Atome  in  Organisdhen  MoleknleD,"  Ahh. 
K.  S&eht.  Qe9,  der  Wissenschaften,  14,  1,  1887 ;  EngliBh  translation  in  Scientific 
Memoirs  XIII,  Tiui  FoundatioTu  of  Stereochemittry,  New  York,  1901. 

'  Tantomerism,  pseadomerism,  desmotropy,  allelotropy,  merotropy,  trope- 
merism,  dynamical  isomerism. 
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adequately  in  recent  editions  of  standard  text-books  of  organic 
chemistry*. 

The  occurrence  in  certain  cases  of  a  number  of  isomers  greater 
than  that  required  by  the  theory  of  plane  structural  formulae,  led 

to  the  theory  of  stereoisomerism,  which  in  its  funda- 
Number  of  mental  hypothesis  had  to  consider  and  axx^ount  for 

menT"  the  typical  nature  of  the  dilBFerences  exhibited  by 

ai)?n»er*than     ^^^^  substauces,  i.e.  the  near  approach  to  identity  in 
***f  «.***•*"''!***     the  isomeric  forms  (ante,  p.  580).     Another  class  of 

cal.  Examples  ,       ^i  •    •       i    j      j^   •  i*   • 

of  the  latter.        exceptious  to  the  Original  doctnne  ox  isomensm  is 

formed  by  the  cases  where  a  less  number  of  isomers 
is  known  than  that  required  by  theory,  and  where  methods  of 
preparation  which,  according  to  the  known  constitution  of  the 
interacting  substances  and  the  known  usual  course  of  the  reaction, 
should  yield  the  missing  isomer,  produce  not  the  substance  ex- 
pected, but  always  another  modification. 

Thus:  the  classes  of  isomeric  substances  named  nitriles  and 
isonitriles,  which  are  derivatives  of  prussic  acid  (hydrocyanic  acid, 
HCN),  have  the  general  formula  RCN,  and  the  diflferences  in  the 
study  of  their  properties'  find  their  representation  in  the  structural 

formulae 

N  =  C— R        and        C  =  N— R 

Nitrile  Isonitrile. 

^  Bichter  (English  traDslation),  1901,  p.  54  ;  Bernthsen  (English  translation), 
1894,  p.  286. 

'  Acetonitrile  or  methyl  cyanide,  C^H^N,  is  a  liquid  with  an  agreeable  odonr, 
which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*789,  boils  at  81*6°  C,  and  solidifies  at  —  41°C. 
It  is  prepared  by  tbe  dehydration  of  acetamide,  effected  by  distillation  with  P^O^ ; 
or  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  methyl  iodide 

CHj .  COO .  NH4  =  CH, .  CN  +  2HaO 
CH,I  +  KCN        =C,H,N  +  KI; 

nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  ethylamine 

CHjCN  +  4H        =  CH, .  OHjNHj ; 

when  treated  with  aqueous  acid  or  alkali  it  is  saponified  according  to  the  equations 

JCH3ON  +  HCl  +  2H^0  =  CHj .  00,H  +  NH^Cl 

|CH,CN  +  KOH  +  HjO = CHj .  COjK  +  NH, . 

Isoacetonitrile  or  methyl-isocyanide,  CgUjN,  is  a  liquid  with  a  disgusting  odoor, 
which  boil8  at  59°  C.  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chloroform  and  potash  on 
methylamine,  or  by  the  action  of  silver  cyanide  on  methyl  iodide 

CH, .  NH J + CHCL  +  3K0H  =  CH, .  NC  +  3KC1  +  3H .0 
CH,I  +  AgCN  =  CH, .  NC  +  Agl ; 

it  is  not  acted  on  by  alkalis,  but  is  easily  saponified  by  aqueous  acids,  aocordiDg  to 
the  equation 

CH, .  NC  +  HCl  +  2H5O = CH, .  NH, .  HOI  +  H .  COOH 

methylamine        formic 
hydrochloride.        acid. 


] 


KdbO'form  and  Enol-form 
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Accordingly  the  parent  substance  should  itself  exist  in  two 
modifications 

N  =  C  — H        and        C  =  N— H, 

but  only  one  prussic  acid  is  known. 

Again:    theory    requires    the    existence    of    the    substance 
CH, .  C,H,0  in  the  two  isomeric  modifications 

O  OH 

II  I 

H,C  — C  — CH,  and  H,C  — C  =  CH„ 

of  which  the  first  containing  the  O  =  C^  group,  is  designated  by 
the  name  of  keto-form,  whilst  the  second  containing  the  group 
OH  —  Ctx',  is  called  the  enol-form^. 

But  of  these  two  forms,  only  the  first,  which  is  acetone,  is 
known.  The  second,  which  contains  the  grouping  characteristic 
of  an  unsaturated  alcohol,  should  be  obtained  by  the  usual  method 
of  saponification  of  a  monosubstituted  unsaturated  hydrocarbon, 
CnHau  ;  but  the  product  obtained  is  always  acetone. 


CH, 


CHJ 

ethyl  iodide  + 


H.OH 

water 

(used  in  excess 
at  100°) 


CH, 

I  +  HI 

CH,OH 

ethyl  alcohol  +  hydriodic  acid 


CH, 


CH, 


CH 


ca 


+ 


CH,I 

allyl  iodide    + 


H.OH 


CH 


HI 


CH,OH 

water  =  allyl  alcohol  +  hydriodic  acid 

(used  in  excess 
at  100°) 


ca 


ca 


CBr  +  H.OH 

I  should  yield 

CH, 

;3-bromopropylene 


COH 


CH, 

/8-allyl  alcohol 


bnt 
actually  yields 


CO 


CH, 

acetone 


^  '*  Enol "  from  en-,  the  symbol  of  double  linking,  and  -ol,  the  termination  for 
substances  containing  an  alcoholic  hydroxyl  group. 
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Another  simple  case  is  that  of  the  substance  C9H4O,  which 
should  occur  in  the  two  forms 

CH,  CH, 

I  II 

H  — C  =  0        and        H  — C  — OH, 

but  of  which  only  the  first,  acetaldehyde,  is  known. 

Instances  of  this  kind,  in  which  in  spite  of  many  well-directed 
experimental  researches,  isomers  required  by  theory  cannot    be 

found,  are  comprised  under  the  name  of  tauto- 
deiwhM^*ab!'"  mcrism  {raifrd,  the  same),  the  term  being  used 
■ence  of  iso-  simply  in  a  descriptive-classificatory  sense*,  and 
by  theory.  without  any  reference  to  theoretical  explanation  of 

the  occurrence. 
Obviously  such  discrepancies  between  the  calculated  and  the 
known  number  of  isomers  do  not  necessarily  invalidate  the  theory. 
The  required  isomers  may  really  be  capable  of  existence,  but  the 
right  method  of  preparing  them  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  can  be  isolated  are  as  yet  unknown.  And  there  is  good  evi- 
dence for  the  belief  that  the  non-production  of  one  of  two  isomeric 

modifications  is  often  due  to  its  relatively  lesser 
ewudn^Bo-  Stability  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  to 
mere  account-  an  intramolecular  transformation  in  which,  according 
initabiiity.  to  the  prcscut  doctriue  of  valency,  there  is  a  change 

of  linking  and  a  migration  of  a  hydrogen  atom; 
e,g.  acetone,  CHj.CO.CHs  ia  formed  in  preference  to  )9-allyl 
alcohol,  CHjCOH .  CH,. 

CH,  CH, 

I 


C-OH  C=0 

I//  I 

OHa  OHglx. 

Derivatives  of  the  missing  isomers  are  often  known  in  which 
the  hydrogen  atom  in  question  is  replaced  by  a  compound  radicle, 
and  hence  presumably  the  ease  of  intramolecular  migration  re- 
duced, e.g. 

^  W.  Wislicenns,  Ueber  die  Tautomerie  (Ahrensche  Sammlang,  3),  1897. 
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CH, 

CH, 

iaomeric 

with 

1 

H      C      OH 

H- 

C_ 

=  0 

Unknown. 

[I  isomeric  with  | 

H  — C  — OC,H.  H  — C  =  0 

Known. 

And  this  assumed  power  of  intramolecular  migration  of  a 
hydrogen  atom  and  the  consequent  possible  simultaneous  presence 
of  the  two  modifications  in  relatively  varying  quantities  is  sup- 
ported by  the  chemical  behaviour  of  a  class  of  substances  of  which 
aceto-acetic  ether  is  the  oldest  and  best  investigated  example. 
This  substance,  distinguished  by  its  intense  chemical  activity, 
behaves  in  a  certain  number  of  reactions  in  accordance  with  the 

keto-formula 

O     H,     O 


H,C  — C  — C  — C  — O.CH, 

whilst  a  number  of  other  &ct8  are  more  compatible  with  the 
isomeric  enol-formula 

OH    H     O 


H,C  — C=  C  — C  — O.CH^. 

It  would  seem  therefore  as  if  both  kinds  of  molecules  were 
present,  and  as  if  these  could  so  easily  and  rapidly  change  into 
one  another  that  the  substance  can  react  according  to  either  of 
the  two  structural  formulae. 

Such  a  phenomenon  is  quite  compatible  with  the  modem  view 
of  chemical  equilibrium  {ante,  p.  325),  and  the  phenomena  of 
tautomerism  can  be  looked  upon  as  reversible  intramolecular 
reactions. 

*^If  we  consider  a  mixture  of  two  isomers  which... are  capable  of  trans- 
formation into  one  another... and  if  we  assume  that  the  equilibrium  between 

them  is  established  very  rapidly,  then  if  we  attempted  to 
TautomeriBm  withdraw  one  component  from  such  a  mixture  by  means  of 
explained  by  any  chemical  method  of  separation,  in  consequence  of  the 
intramolecular  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  the  other  component  would 
reactions.  immediately  change  into  the  first,  i.e.  the  whole  mixture 

would  react  as  if  it  were  composed  of  the  first  component 
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only.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  we  were  to  use  a  chemical  reagent  which  acti 
only  on  the  second  component,  the  opposite  would  occur,  and  the  whok 
mixture  would  behave  as  if  it  consisted  of  the  second  component  alona 
Such  a  mixture  would  therefore  be  capable  of  reacting  according  to  two 
constitutional  formulae, t.d.  it  would... exhibit  tautomerism. 

According  to  this... interpretation,  prussic  acid,  for  instance,  would  be 
a  mixture  of  molecules  NCH  and  CNH,  which  however  at  ordinary  tempem^ 
ture  are  so  readily  transformed  into  one  another  that  a  separation  is  impossible 
or  at  least  very  difficult ;  just  as  at  higher  temperatures  a  separation  of 
[other]  mixtures  would  not  be  possible,  because  under  these  conditions  the 
transformation  of  the  two  isomers  into  one  another  occurs  too  rapidly.  On 
this  hypothesis,  lowering  the  temperature  should  facilitate  the  isolation  ci 
the  two  tautomeric  forms. 

The  above  view  has  met  with  remarkable  support  in  the... separation  of 
the  two  tautomeric  forms  of  aceto-aoetic  ether^. 

Of  course  this  does  not  amount  to  a  final  decision  as  to  whether  all  the 
facts  of  tautomerism  can  be  interpreted  in  this  manner,  but  it  may  be 
definitely  affirmed  that  any  case  of  balanced  action  between  two  isomers  can 
be  made  to  constitute  a  case  of  tautomerism,  if  by  any  means  (rise  of 
temperature,  presence  of  catalysers)  the  facility  of  transformation  is  sufficientij 
increased.''    (W.  Nemst,  Theoretiscke  Chemiey  1896,  p.  531.) 

1  Schiff  (Ber,  D.  Chem.  Get.  31,  1898,  p.  206)  found  that  the  addition  product 
obtained  by  the  action  of  benzalaniline,  GgHg.  CHsNC^Hg,  on  aoeto-acetie  ether 
differed  according  to  the  relative  quantities  of  the  components,  and  to  the  oonditiooM 
of  formation,  and  that  the  following  three  sabstances  could  be  isolated  : 

Aoeto-acetio  ether.    BenzaJaniline. 
Cj^HuNO,    M.P.  95°  obtained  by  the 

interaction  between  1  mol.  1  mol. 

,,  „  103°  „  2  mol.  1  mol. 

„  „    78°.  ,,  2  mol.  1  moL 

+  a  few  drops  piperidine. 
** These  sabstances  are  therefore  the  three  expected  isomers.... As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  that  melting  at  78°  is  the  keto-form,  that  melting  at  103°  the  enol-form,  and 
that  melting  at  95°  the  keto-enol  mixed  form.  The  latter  is  easily  obtained  synthe- 
tically by  recrystallisation  of  a  mixture  of  the  isomers  melting  at  78°  and  103° 
respectively." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  ULTIMATE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MATTER  AND 
THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 

*'  Chemistry  forms  the  connecting  link  between  that  kind  of  knotdedge 

which  is  founded  on  quantity^  and  those  kinds  of  knowledge  which  rest 

solely  on  eofperience.   Now  so  far  as  the  logic  of  quantity  is  applicable^ 

so  far  are  toe  certain  of  our  conclusions.     But  when  this  logic  cannot 

he  applied^  our  conclusions  are  no  longer  such  as  must  be,  but  are  only 

for  the  most  part  such  as  may  be,** 

Prout,  1834. 

SoBCE  mention  has  been  made  in  chapter  xvi  of  the  hitherto 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  represent  mathematically  the  periodic 
function  which  connects  the  weights  of  the  elementary  atoms 
with  their  properties.  Special  interest  attaches  to  the  formula 
suggested  by  Dr  Mills,  because  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  of 

polymerisation,  on  the  hypothesis  that  all  elements 
oi^^ind^of  ^  fl^6  condensation  products  of  diflferent  complexity  of 
^'attS^hiio-  some  one  common  constituent,  and  because  it  thereby 
aophicai  conuccts  the  mathematics  of  the  periodic  system 

■pecua  ona.        ^^j^  ^j^^  enquiry  into  the  composition  and  genesis 

of  the  elements,  a  problem  considered  from  the  earliest  time  of 
philosophic  speculation.  The  solutions  attempted  have  closely 
followed  the  general  development  from  d  priori  speculations  to 
hjrpotheses  which  follow  on  a  long  train  of  induction;  from 
something  vague,  loosely  connected  with  reality  at  the  outset 
only,  to  something  scientifically  definite,  made  to  fit  in  every 
detail  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  occurrences  of  nature. 

The  revolt  of  the  human  mind  against  the  arbitrary  complexity 
of  the  creation  of  some  seventy  odd  distinct  elements  is  not  merely 
a  modem  phase.  It  found  its  earliest  expression  in  the  Ionian 
philosophers'  hylozoistic  conception  of  one  primordial  matter  (ante, 
p.  231);  Aristotle  (p.  253),  Bacon  (p.  266),  Descartes  (p.  270), 
Boyle  (pp.  277,  279),  widely  as  they  diflFered  in  theoretical  con- 
ception and  in  actual  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena,  agreed  in 

p.  38 
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assuming  the  existence  of  one  kind  of  matter  which,  in  conjunctly 
with  essential  properties,  or  thrown  into  certain  groups  and  knote. 
or  differently  moved  in  its  parts,  or  modified  by  an  architectosk 
principle,  produced  the  various  substances  by  them  considered 
elementary,  and  which  by  further  conjunction  gave  rise  to 
the  variety  of  forms  that  matter  can  assume.  The  opposite 
view,  that  of  the  independent  existence  ah  initio  of  all  tike 
substances  considered  elementary,  propounded  in  antiquity  bj 
Anaxagoras  as  well  as  Leucippus  and  Democritus  (p.  237)^  was 
also  held  by  Dalton  (p.  288),  who  nevertheless  indirectly  supplied 
the  impetus  for  the  scientific  revival  of  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  one  kind  of  primitive  matter.  The  discovery  of  the  laws  <rf 
chemical  combination  and  Dalton's  atomic  hypothesis  led  to  the 
determination  of  those  fiindamental  constants,  the  atomic  weights; 
and  it  was  but  in  the  natural  order  of  scientific  development  that 
these  data  should  forthwith  have  been  made  the  basis  of  a 
quantitative  hypothesis  concerning  the  genesis  of  the  elements. 
A  paper  by  W.  Prout^  called  "On  the  Relation  between  the 

Specific  Gravities  of  Bodies  in  their  Qaseous  State, 
tikeslL'    ^^^      ^^d  the  Weights  of  their  Atoms*,"  contains  tables  of 

which  the  following  are  parts : — 

Elementary  Substances, 
--  Spec,  Orav.y  Wt,  of  cUota^ 


j,r  %jiatwv 

hydrogen  being  1 

2  vols,  hydrogen  being  1 

Hydrogen 

1 

1 

Carbon 

6 

6 

Azote 

14 

14 

PhoBphorus 

14 

14 

Oxygen 

16 

8 

Sulphur 

16 

16 

Calcium 

20 

20 

Sodium 

24 

24 

Iron 

28 

28 

Zinc 

32 

32 

Chlorine 

36 

36 

Potassium 

40 

40 

Barytium 

70 

70 

Iodine 

124 

124 

1  William  Prout  (1785—1850)  graduated  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  1811,  and  alter, 
wards  settled  in  London,  where  he  lectured  on  chemistry.  He  is  known  as  the 
author  of  many  papers  on  physiological  chemistry,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers. 

<  Arm,  Phil,  (Thomson),  6,  1815  (p.  821) ;  7, 1816  (p.  111). 
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Substances  stated  from  analogy,  but  of  which  we  are 

yet  uncertain. 


Name 
Aluminium 

Spec.  Orav,, 
hydrogen  being  1 
8 

Wt  of  atonif 
2  vols,  hydrogen  being  1 
8 

Magnesium 
Chromium 

12 

18 

12 
18 

Nickel 

28 

28 

Cobalt 

28 

28 

Tellurium 

32 

32 

Copper 
Strontium 

32 

48 

32 

48 

Arsenic 

48 

48 

Molybdenum 

Manganese 

Tin 

48 
56 
60 

48 
56 
60 

Bismuth 

72 

72 

Antimony 
Cerium 

88 
92 

88 
92 

Uranium 

96 

96 

Tungsten 
Platinum 

96 
96 

96 
96 

Mercury 
Lead 

100 
104 

100 
104 

Silver 

108 

108 

Rhodium 

120 

120 

Titamum 

144 

144 

Qold 

200 

200 

"  On  a  general  review  of  the  tables,  we  may  notice  : — 

1.  That  all  the  elementary  numbers,  hydrogen  being  considered  as  1,  are 
divisible  by  4,  except  carbon,  azote,  and  barytium,  and  these  are  divisible 
by  2,  appearing  therefore  to  indicate  that  they  are  modified  by  a  higher 
number  than  that  of  unity  or  hydrogen.  Is  the  other  number  16,  or  oxygen  ? 
And  are  all  substances  compounded  of  these  two  elements  ? " 

*'  If  the  views  we  have  ventured  to  advance  be  correct,  we  may  almost 
consider  the  irp^rrf  v\q  of  the  ancients  to  be  realised  in  hydrogen ;  an  opinion, 

by  the  by,  not  altogether  new.  If  we  actually  consider  this 
All  elements  to  be  the  case,  and  further  consider  the  specific  gravities  of 
of 'hydrogen.        bodies  in  their  gaseous  state  to  represent  the  number  of 

volumes  condensed  into  one  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  number 
of  the  absolute  weight  of  a  single  volume  of  the  first  matter  (yt/xoVi;  v\rj) 
which  they  contain,  which  is  extremely  probable,  multiples  in  weight  must 
always  indicate  multiples  in  volume,  and  vice  vered ;  and  the  specific  gravities, 

38—2 
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or  absolute  weights  of  all  bodies  in  a  gaseous  state,  must  be  multiples  of  the 
specific  gravity  or  absolute  weight  of  the  first  matter  (irpwn;  vXi;),  because  al 
bodies  in  a  gaseous  state  which  unite  with  one  another  unite  with  reference 
to  their  volume." 

This  conjecture  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  Thomas  Thomstm. 
In  the  book  to  which  reference  has  been  made  before*,  his 
enthusiasm  finds  expression  in  the  following  passage: — 

*'  [Dr  Front's]  paper  displays  a  degree  of  sagacity  that  has  seldom  been 
exceeded  in  chemical  investigations,  and  shows  clearly  that  the  author,  if  be 

chose,  might  rise  to  the  highest  eminence  as  a  chemical 
Th.  Thomson's  philosopher.  He  observed  that  all  [the]  atomic  weights  are 
experimental  multiples  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  ;  indeed,  that  all 
port  of  Pro"u?8  ®^  them  are  multiples  of  twice  hydrogen  *,  or  0*26,  ajid  most 
hypothesis.  of  them  of  4  hydrogen,  or  0*5. 

It  was  this  admirable  paper  that  satisfied  me  that  new 
analytical  investigations  were  still  necessary  to  determine  the  atomic  weights 
of  bodies  with  perfect  accuracy  ;  and  I  formed  the  project  of  attempting  the 
investigation  myself  by  direct  experiment. 

My  first  object  was  to  satisfy  myself  whether  Dr  Front's  opinion,  that 
the  atomic  weights  of  all  bodies  are  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen,  was 
correct ;  because  the  establishment  of  its  truth  would  at  once  give  a  edniplicitj 
to  the  atomic  numbers  which  had  not  been  suspected,  and  would  place  the 
science  of  chemistry  in  a  new  and  much  more  advantageous  situation  than 
it  had  ever  occupied.  The  very  numerous  investigations  which  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  following  pages,  I  flatter  myself,  fully  establish  the  truth  of 
Dr  Front's  sagacious  conjecture.  For  every  substance,  of  which  I  could 
procure  a  sufficient  quantity  for  me  to  examine  it  fully,  has  been  found  not 
only  a  multiple  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  but  if  we  except  a  few 
compounds  into  which  a  single  or  odd  atom  of  hydrogen  enters,  they  are  all 
multiples  of  0*25,  or  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen." 

This  revision  of  atomic  weights,  undertaken  professedly 
with  the  object  of  testing  the  validity  of  Front's  hypothesis,  is 
devoid  of  all  value.  Thomson,  carried  away  by  the  attraction  of 
simplicity,  lost  the  impartiality  of  the  judge ;  made  himself  the 
advocate  for  one  side,  the  wrong  side,  that  of  philosophical 
speculation  as  against  the  experimental  facts.  Berzelius'  own 
attitude  towards  Front's  hypothesis  and  his  criticism  of  Thomson's 
are  in  substance  and  form  what  might  have  been  expected. 

**  Frout  has  tried  to  show  that  among  the  relative  weights  by  means  of 
which  we  express  the  atoms  of  the  elements,  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  atom 

^  An  Attempt  to  EttabHsh  the  First  Principles  of  Chemistry  by  Experiment,  1825. 
«  0  =  1. 
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a  submultiple  of  the  weights  of  all  the  rest,  so  that  each  of  these  should 

weigh  a  certain  number  of  times  as  much  as  the  hydrogen 

JBerseiitts     on     atom.    The  fact  that  at  present  there  is  not  a  single  reason, 

*^®  ^^^^^^^y     either  chemical  or  physical,  for  believing  this  to  be  the  case, 

of    Thomson's        ,  ^  i     i     .,  .1  .,.,  ^^        .1      ,r.   r^  «.^         1  ^ 

experimental  ^^^^  i^ot  preclude  its  possibuity.  O  weighs  16,  S  32,  and  P 
^work.  63  times  as  much  as  the  hydrogen  atom ;  carbon  and  nitrogen 

deviate  from  the  rule. 

Thomson  at  Qlasgow  has  proposed  a  revision  of  the  atomic  weights 
irom  this  point  of  view,  and  the  results  of  his  investigations  agree  to 
Ivbe  last  decimal  place  with  Front's  hypothesis  But  knowing  how  very 
iwidely  Thomson's  results  always  differ  from  the  correct  ones,  whenever  he 
is  not  able  to  determine  them  by  previous  calculation,  it  becomes  easy  to 
estimate  the  value  of  proofs  based  upon  experiments  of  his."  {Jahresbericht, 
1823.) 

"Thomson  has  published  a  memoir  on  the  subject  of  chemical  pro- 
portions, entitled  '  An  attempt  to  establish  the  First  Principles  of  Chemistry 
"by  Experiment.'  He  has  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  every  simple 
substance  and  has  applied  corrections  to  everything  that  had  been  dope  prior 
to  his  work.  But  his  own  determinations  are  all  dominated  by  one  special 
view,  namely,  that  the  atomic  weights  of  all  substances  are  exact  multiples 
of  that  of  hydrogen.  So  what  he  did  was  to  change  all  the  numbers  obtained 
by  his  predecessors  to  the  nearest  whole  multiple  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
bydrogen,  to  calculate  the  atomic  weights  of  their  compounds  accordingly. 
And  then  to  bring  together  for  interaction  and  precipitation  weighed  quantities 
of  compounds  which  were  in  the  ratio  required  by  these  coiTected  atomic 
weights ;  he  then  found  that  the  mutual  decomposition  was  always 
complete. 

This  investigation  belongs  to  that  very  small  class  from  which  science 
can  derive  no  advantage  whatever ;  a  good  deal  of  the  experimental  part, 
including  a  number  of  fundamental  experiments,  seems  to  have  been  worked 
out  at  the  desk  only ;  and  the  greatest  consideration  which  contemporaries 
can  show  to  the  author  is  to  treat  his  book  as  if  it  had  never  appeared." 
(Jahresberichty  1827,  referring  to  the  year  1825.) 

In  1827  Berzelius  published  a  table  of  atomic  weights,  a  very 
large  number  of  which  had  been  determined  by  himself,  and  of 
which  a  selection,  together  with  Thomson's  corresponding  numbers, 
are  given  in  the  table  on  page  698.  The  values  advocated  by 
Berzelius  and  generally  employed  on  the  Continent  could  not 
possibly  be  looked  upon  as  being  without  exception  whole  multiples 
of  the  hydrogen  unit ;  but  in  England  Thomson's  numbers  were 
current  until  a  special  investigation  demonstrated  their  inaccuracy, 
and  thereby  proved  the  incorrectness  of  Front's  hypothesis,  which 
Thomson  considered  he  had  completely  established.  In  1833 
Dr  Turner  reported  to  the  British  Association: 
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The  Atomic  Weights 

of  some  of  the  m^yre  co^nmon  and  better  investigcUed  elemenit 

as  given  in  the  tables  of  Thomson  and  Berzelitis. 


Thomson  (1825) 

BeneliuB  (1827) 

Hydrogen  =1 

Hydrogen  =1 

Oxygen 

8 

8*016  X  2  «    16-0^6 

Nitrogen 

14 

14*186 

Sulphur 

16 

161 19  X  2  «    32-239 

Chlorine 

36 

35-470 

Iodine 

124 

123-206 

Carbon 

6 

6125  X  2  =    12-250         1 

Arsenic 

38 

37-664  X  2  «    76*329         1 

1 

Silver 

no 

108-305  X  2  »»  216-611          { 

Mercury 

200 

202-863         j 

Copper 

32 

31-707  X  2  «    63-415         1 

Lead 

104 

103-729  X  2  -  207-468 

Zinc 

34 

32*310  X  2  »    64-621 

Iron 

28 

27-181  X  2  s    54-363 

Manganese 

28 

28-509  X  2  «    57-019 

Magnesium 

12 

12-689  X  2  »    25-378 

Calcium 

20 

20-516  X  2  =    41-030 

Strontium 

44 

43-854  X  2  =    87-709 

Barium 

70 

68-662  X  2  *=  137-326 

Sodium 

24 

23-310  X  2  =    46-620 

Potassium 

1 

40 

39-237  X  2  «    78-616 

1 

^  He  had  continued  his  researohes  into  atomic  weights,  and  had  to  his 
own  conviction  determined  the  points  which  had  induced  him  to  undertake 

the  enquiry.    These  were,  first  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
relative  accuracy  of  the  tables  of  equivalents  employed  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent ;  and,  secondly,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  existed  any  trustworth}-  evidence  in  proof  of 
the  hypothesis  that  the  equivalents  of  bodies  are  multiples 
by  whole    numbers  of   the  equivalent  of  hydrogen.... TTie 
general  result  is,  that  the  atomic  weights  current  in  this 
country  are  much  less  exact  than  those  given  by  Beneliua; 
that  though  they  had  been  recommended  to  British  chemists  as  rigidly 
correct,  they  were  often  very  inexact... Further,  as  far  as   experimental 
evidence  at  present  goes,  the  hypothesis  above  alluded  to  is  unsupported. 
In  some  instances  the  equivalents  are  so  nearly  simple  multiples  of  that  of 
hydrogen  that  they  may  be  taken  as  such  without  appreciable  error ;  but  in 
many  other  cases  the  numbers  given  by  experiment  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  hypothesis." 


Turner  on  the 
inaccuracy    of 
Thomson's 
equivalents, 
and   th,e    con- 
sequent   want 
of  evidence 
for  Prout's 
hypothesis. 


]  Approximation  of  Atomic  Weights  to  Integers  609 

But  there  remained  the  fact,  one  which  at  the  present  day  is 
lartdll  inviting  explanation,  that  the  atomic  weight  values  which 

within  the  limits  of  experimental  error  approximate 
Evidence    for     to  whole  numbcrs  or  even  actually  are  whole  numbers, 
from    '     represent  a   far   larger  fraction  of  the  total  than 


Sf^iSSSte*^*'"     would  be  the  case  according  to  the  law  of  chance 
^weichtB  to  only.    Calculations  have  even  been  made  to  evaluate 


the  chance  of  such  approximation  to  whole  numbers 
as  is  actually  found ;  and  quite  recently  Mr  StruttS 

selecting  the  eight  best  known  atomic  weights  and  using  the 

values  given  in  Richards'  table  {ante,  p.  220) 

Br «  79-966  N  « 14-046 

C  «r  12-001  K   « 39140 

CI  =36-455  Na  =23050 

H=  1-0075  S    =32-065 

finds  that  "if  we  take  the  diflference  between  each  of  these  and 
the  nearest  whole  number,  we  get  as  the  sum  of  the  differences 
•809,"  arid  applying  a  suitable  formula  to  the  calculation  of  the 

probability  of  the  total  deviation  having  this  value, 
SSn  ^f*th"e  ^e  obtains  the  result  that  this  is  001159,  or  about  1 
probability  of     chauce  iu  1000.     An  extension  of  the  calculation  to 

such    approxi" 

snation.  18  Other  somcwhat  less  certain  atomic  weight  values 

leads  to  his  final  inference: 

"..«A  calculation  of  the  probabilities  involved  fully  confirms  the  verdict 
of  common  sense,  that  the  atomic  weights  tend  to  approximate  to  whole 
numbers  far  more  closely  than  can  reasonably  be  accounted  for  by  any 
Accidental  coincidenca  The  chance  of  any  such  coincidence  being  the 
explanation  is  not  more  than  1  in  1000,  so  that,  to  use  Laplace's  mode  of 
expression,  we  have  stronger  reasons  for  believing  in  the  truth  of  Front's  law 
than  in  that  of  many  historical  events  which  are  universally  accepted  as 
unquestionable." 

This  "  common  sense  verdict "  had  been  adduced  as  evidence 
in  the  brilliantly  conceived  vindication  of  Front's  h)rpothesis 
published  in  1860  by  Marignac*. 

"A  glance  at  [the  9  atomic  weight  values  just  published  by  Stas^]  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  though  they  do  not  absolutely  agree  with  Front's 
numbers,  they  at  least  approximate  to  them  so  closely  as  to    make  it 

»  PhiL  Mag,,  London  (6),  1,  1901  (p.  811). 

^  "Apropos  dee  Beoheiches  de  Stas  snr  les  BapporU  r^proques  des  Foids 
atomiques,"  Geneva,  BihL  Univ.  Archives,  9,  1860  (p.  97). 
>  See  posU  p.  602. 
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impoaaible  to  consider  this  agreement  just  a  mere  chance  ooincidenoe.  llnB 
for  the  9  determinations  involved  the  mean  deviation  is  0*056,  or  1/18  of  tlK 
equivalent  of  hydrogen." 

Marignac  takes  as  Proufs  nwmber  for  chlorine  35'5,  having  in 
1843,  as  the  result  of  his  own  determination  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  this  element  (36'456),  foond  it 
necessary  to  halve  the  value  of  Front's  original 
common  atomic  weight  unit,  a  process  subsequentlj 
repeated  by  Dumas. 


Division       of 
Prout's  origi- 
nal     atomic 
weight  unit. 


"The  elements  whose  equivalents  are  known  with  sufficient  aocuracy 
divide  themselves  into  3  distinct  sets,  in  which  the  equivalents  appear  as 
whole  multiples  of  1,  of  0*6,  or  of  0-26  respectively. 

The  1st  set  may  be  made  to  include  the  following  22  elements : 


Hydrogen      =  1 

Carbon    =  6 

Sodium           =23 

Bromine    =  80 

Oxygen   =  8 

Iron               »28 

Tungsten  =  82 

Nitrogens  14 

Phosphorus   =31 

Mercury    « lOO 

Silicon     sl4 

Molybdenum = 48 

Silver        «108 

Sulphur  =16 

Cadmium       =56 

Antimony  =  122 

Fluorine  =  19 

Tin                 =59 

Iodine        =127 

Calcium  =20 

Arsenic          =76 

Bismuth    =810 

The  2nd  set  comprises 

8  elements: 

Manganese =27*5 

Barium  =  68*5 

Cobalt        =29-6 

Chlorine    =35*5 

Osmium  =  d9'5 

Nickel        =29-5 

Tellurium =64-6 

Lead       =103*5 

The  3rd  set  finally  is  composed  of  5  elements : 

Aluminium =13*75  Selenium  =39*75 

Copper        =31-75  Zinc=32-75  Strontium =43*75." 

(Dumas,  Minwvre  sur  let  ^quivalenU  des  corps  nmpUs^  1859.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  multiplication  required  to 
change  these  equivalents  into  atomic  weights  gives  numbers  which 
are  all  divisible  by  0*5. 

"  M.  Dumas,  profoundly  convinced  of  the  exact  validity  of  ProuVs  principle, 
believes  that  all  the  atomic  weights  are  multiples  of  1*00,  or  0*50,  or  0*25  that 
of  hydrogen."     (Stas.) 

The  legitimacy  of  altering  the  atomic  weight  of  the  supposed 
one  common  constituent  of  all  the  elements  has  been  thus  asserted 
by  Marignac : 
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^...The  fundameDtal  principle  which  has  led  Prout  to  the  enunciation  of 
Ills  law,  that  is,  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  matter,  and  all  the  more  or  less 
l>xilliant  conceptions  which  have  been  based  on  this  principle,  are  quite 
independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the  unit  which  is  to  serve  as  common  divisor 
for  the  weights  of  the  elementary  atoms,  and  which  can  therefore  be  looked 
iipon  as  expressing  the  weight  of  the  atoms  of  primordial  matter.  If  this 
^weight  should  prove  to  be  that  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  or  of  a  half,  a  quarter 
Atom  of  hydrogen,  or  if  it  should  be  that  of  a  very  much  smaller  fi*action  of  it, 
A  himdredth  or  a  thousandth  for  instance,  the  same  degree  of  probability 
iwould  attach  to  it,  and  the  only  result  would  be  leas  simple  constitutional 
relations  between  the  various  elements.'' 

The  correctness  of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  above  argument  is 
evident ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  smaller  the  common 
unit,  the  less  must  be  the  value  of  the  evidence  that  can  be 
lieduced  in  favour  of  its  existence  from  the  approximation  of  the 
a.tomic  weight  values  to  whole  numbers. 

Marignac's  1860  paper  in  support  of  what  he  termed  Front's 
*'  law  "  had  been  evoked  by  the  publication  in  that  year  of  Stas' 
Jiecherches  sur  lea  Rapports  ridproquea  des  Poids  cUomiqtLes,  in 
'which  nine  atomic  weight  values  were  given,  whose  undoubted 
deviations  from  whole  numbers  led  the  great  Belgian  chemist 
to  the  expression  of  the  following  opinion: 

"  I  have  arrived  at  the  absolute  conviction,  the  complete  certainty,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  attain  to  certainty  in 

Stas'  proof  of     guch  a  matter,  that  the  law  of  Prout,  together  with  M.  Dumas' 
the  inaccuracy  *      ^ 

of  Prout'8  law.      modifications,  is  nothing  but  an  illusion,  a  mere  speculation 

definitely  contradicted  by  experience." 

The  expectation  expressed  by  Stas  that  if  chemists  would  but 
sink  their  prejudices  and  preconceived  notions  and  be  guided  by 
experience  alone,  they  could  not  fail  to  share  this  conviction,  was 
not  realised  in  the  case  of  Marignac.  The  celebrated  Swiss  chemist 
ungrudgingly  admitted  the  unprecedented  accuracy  of  Stas*  numbers, 
pointed  out  the  close  agreement  with  those  obtained  by  himself  at 
an  earlier  date,  and  the  comparatively  much  greater  differences 
from  those  required  by  Front's  hypothesis. 

'* the  differences  between  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Stas  and  those 

required  by  the  law  of  Prout  are  certainly  very  small,  but  they  are  considerably 
greater... than  the  greatest  differences  between  the  results  obtained  in  each 
set  of  experiments." 
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Stas  (1860) 

Marignao 

FroKi 

Silver 

107-943 

107-921 

108 

Chlorine 

35-46 

36-456 

35^5 

Potassium 

3913 

39116 

39 

Sodium 

23-06 

23 

Ammonium^ 

18-06 

18 

Nitrogen 

14-041 

14-02 

14 

Sulphur 

16037 

16 

Lead  (synthesis  of  sulphate) 

103-463 

103:5 

Lead  (synthesis  of  nitrate) 

103-460 

103^ 

Marignac  expressed  his  belief  that  if  determinations  more 
accurate  than  those  of  Stas  should  ever  be  made,  they  would  show 
no  better  approximation  to  whole  numbers;  but  whilst  recognising 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  absolute  validity  of  Proat's 

law  against  such  evidence,  he  proposed  to  class  it  a& 
retenSotTof  ^n  approximate  law,  and  proceeded  to  propound 
Sl^8"a8''an  Certain  speculations  concerning  causes  to  which  the 
approximate        observed  deviations  fix^m  the   requirements   of  an 

exact  law  might  possibly  be  due. 

*'  We  may  believe  that  the  law  of  Prout  (like  the  laws  of  Mariotte  and 
Gay-Lussac'),  though  not  rigorously  confirmed  by  experiment',  none  the  iesa 
expresses  the  relations  between  the  atomic  weights  of  simple  subetaDoes  with 
an  accuracy  sufficient  for  the  practical  calculations  of  chemistry ;  and  we  may 
even  believe  that  it  perhaps  represents  the  normal  relations  which  would  exist 
between  these  weights  in  the  absence  of  perturbing  causes,  the  search  for 
which  latter  should  exercise  the  sagacity  and  the  imagination  of  chemists. 

In  admitting  the  hypothesis  of  the  unity  of  matter,  might  it  not  be 
assumed  that  the  unknown  cause  which  in  producing  certain  groupings  of  the 

one  primordial  matter  has  given  birth  to  our  simple  chemical 
Possible  atoms,  imprinting  on  each  of  these  aggregations  a  special 

approximate  character  and  particular  properties,  should  also  hare  been 
nature  of  able  to  exert  some  influence  on  the  mode  in  which  these 

Pt*out*8  la^v 

groups  of  atoms  obey  the  universal  law  of  gravitation,  making 

1  This  gives  for  hydrogen   j =  1'005 ;  but  aooording  to  the  valm 

then  generally  accepted,  if  O  =  8*000,  which  was  Stas*  actual  practical  standanL 
H=s  1-000. 

'*  Glancing  at  the  atomic  weifchts  of  ammonium  and  of  nitrogen,  we  peroehre 
that  they  differ  by  4-02  instead  of  4*00.  The  undoubted  result  is  either  that  my 
syntheses  of  silver  nitrate  are  inexact... or  that  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen 
itself  is  incorrect  by  5/1000  or  1/200  of  its  viJue.  The  sum  of  my  reseanshes 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  error  affects  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  rather  than 
that  of  nitrogen. " 

'  Gay-Lussac's  law  of  gaseous  expansion,  better  known  in  England  under  the 
name  of  Charles*  law. 

'  Antet  p.  92,  et  seq. 
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^»1ie  weight  of  each  one  not  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
^constituent  primordial  atoms?" 

« 

The  following  reflection  due  to  another  great  chemist  is  quoted 
fix)in  the  German  translation  (1904)  of  Rudorf,  The  Periodic 
^System. 

*^  It  is  conceivable  that  the  atoms  of  all  or  of  many  elements  should  after 
«kll  consist  chieOy  of  smaller  elementary  particles  of  one  single  kind  of 
-primitive  matter,  perhaps  hydrogen ;  but  that  their  weights  do  not  appear  as 
rational  multiples  of  one  another,  because  in  addition  to  the  particles  of  this 
primordial  matter  there  may  enter  into  their  composition  greater  or  smaller 
amounts  of  the  matter  by  us  designated  as  luminiferous  ether,  which  fills  all 
space  and  which  might  not  be  devoid  of  all  weight"    (Lothar  Meyer,  1896.) 

These  particular  speculations  of  Mangnac  and  Lothar  Meyer 
concerning  the  relation  between  the  weight  of  an  elementary  atom 
and  that  of  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  its  constituent  atoms  of 
primordial  matter  are  hypotheses  which  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science  can  neither  be  proved  nor  refuted ;  but  the  same  did  not 

apply  to  Marignac's  suggestion  of  another  possible 
8ugKeS?on"of  ca^se  for  the  experimentally  established  deviations 
•light  varia-       from  Prout's  law.    His  doubt  concerning  the  absolute 

bilityofcom-  ... 

poBiUon  dis-       constaucy  of  composition  in  compounds  and  Stas' 
stas.*       ^        brilliant  proof  of  the  law  of  fixed  ratios  have  been 

treated  fully  in  chapter  v. 
Stas  showed  that  "  there  does  not  exist  a  common  divisor  for 
the  weights  of  the  simple  substances  which  unite  to  form  all  the 
definite  combinations,"  and  all  the  additions  made  since  his  time 
to  our  knowledge  of  accurate  atomic  weight  values  (e.g.  H  =  10076) 
have  but  gone  to  confirm  this.  All  the  same  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  chemist  of  the  present  generation  would  or  could 
accept  in  its  entirety  Stas'  final  verdict  on  the  results  of  his 
experimental  work: 

"I  have  come  to  look  upon  Prout's  hypothesis  as  a  pure  illusion,  and 
Stat'  deciara-      ^  consider  that  all  substances  reputed  undecomposable  are 
tion  against         distinct  beings,  with  no  simple  connection  of  weight  between 
unity  of  mat-        them." 
ter. 

Though  forced  to  recognise  that  no  simple  con- 
nection exists  between  the  weights  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  atoms, 
we  are  not  therefore  driven  to  look  upon  them  as  distinct  beings, 
unless  we  also  retain  the  original  Daltonian  conception  of  their 
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absolute  indivisibility.     But  for  a  long  time  past,  even  at  a  period 

when  all  experimental  support  was  still  lacking,  phDo- 
reasona  sophical  Considerations  have  been  adduced  to  show 

Xlmty  of-      that  this  view  was  unnecessarily  extreme  and  rigii 
elementary  and  that  the  indivisibility  of  the  entities   termed 

atoms.  Ill  ti-  i_  -J 

atoms  was  probably  only  relative ;  that  there  existed 
no  d  priori  reason  against  these  units  of  chemical  change  being 
not  really  arofioi,  but  only  one  definite,  though  not  necessarilj  the 
last  stage  in  the  complexity  of  matter. 

"  In  using  the  word  cUomy  chemists  seem  to  think  that  they  bind  them- 
selves to  a  theory  of  indivisibility.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  word  atom 
means  that  which  i$  not  divided^  as  easily  as  it  may  mean  thcU  which  oanmet 
be  divided^  and  indeed  the  former  is  the  preferable  meaning.  Even  when 
Lucretius  speaks  of  primordial  bodies  that  cannot  be  divided,  he  does  not 
deny  that  they  have  parts,  although  these... cannot  exist  by  themselves,  and 
Graham,  as  well  as  other  atomists,  give  a  similar  opinion,  that  is,  that  the 
original  atom  may  be  far  down.  ...There  comes  to  us  a  something  indiviaibfe 
by  us,  and  it  is  consistent  to  call  it  an  atom  as  it  is  consistent  to  call  the 
smallest  particle  of  alum,  with  its  twenty-four  equivalents  of  water,  an  atom, 
simply  because  it  is  the  smallest  possible  portion  of  alum,  which  to  divide 
would  be  to  destroy."  (Angus  Smith,  in  Preface  to  Phydoal  Research^  of 
Thomas  Oraharn^  1876.) 

^^  It  is  probable  that  just  as  those  masses  which  perceptibly  occupy  space 
are  composed  of  molecules,  and  molecules,  or  particles  of  the  first  order,  are 
composed  of  atoms,  or  particles  of  the  second  order,  so  atoms  are  composed 
of  particles  of  matter  of  a  third  and  simpler  order.  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  reflection  that  if  atoms  are  unchangeable  and  indivisible,  just  as  many 
elementary  forms  of  matter  miist  exist  as  there  are  chemical  elements.  The 
existence  of  some  sixty  or  more  entirely  different  forms  of  primordial  matter 
is  improbable;  the  knowledge  of  certain  properties  of  the  atoms,  especially 
the  relations  exhibited  by  the  atomic  weights  of  different  elements,  rendering 
this  all  the  more  likely.''     (Lothar  Meyer,  Modem  Theorie*,  p.  113.) 

Within  the  last  two  decades  experimental  evidence,  phjrsical 
and  chemical,  has  been  accumulating  in  support  of  these  specula- 
tions, and   the   last   few  years'  contributions  have 

^wenM*  for*       ^^^  ^^^^  ^®  ^  make  the  complexity  of  the  atoms 
the  complexity     as   much   of   an   established   fact  as   that   of  the 

of   atoms    and  i         i  j  • 

the   identity        molecuiar  and  atomic  structure  of  the  masses  of 
8titucnts?°"         matter  that  we  perceive.     Moreover  the  empirical 

results  which,  taken  in  their  entirety,  can  almost 
be  said  to  have  proved  this  point,  have  also  supplied  evidence 
which  justifies  the  course  hitherto  followed  by  chemists  in  as- 
signing to  the  atoms  a  very  special  place  in  the  scale  of  the 
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<5oinplexity  of  different  kinds  of  matter.  It  seems  that  the  diversity 
of  matter  begins  only  with  the  atom :  that  whilst  the  component 
j>strts  of  a  molecule  A  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  another  kind 
of  molecule  B,  or  C,  or  D,  etc.,  the  constituents  of  an  atom  M  are 
identical  with  those  of  any  other  different  atom  P,  or  Q,  or  R,  etc.; 
that  all  atoms  are  compounded  of  the  same  one  kind  of  primordial 
matter. 

Sir  W.  Crookes,  by  long  continued  chemical  fractionation  ^ 
separated  the  rare  earth  yttria  into  portions  which  gave  spark 
(i)  Differences  sp^ctra  identical  in  every  detail,  whilst  the  phos- 
in  the  phos-  phoresccut  spcctra'  were  different.  The  explanation 
spectra   of  of  this  novcl  and  unique  phenomenon  involved  the 

cS>oke8'  frac-     assumptiou  of  differences  in  the  constituent  yttrium 
tionationa.  atoms,  and  hence  of  the  complexity  of  these. 

*'  The  old  yttrium  passed  muster  as  an  element.  It  had  a  definite  atomic 
^weight,  it  entered  into  combination  with  other  elenients,  and  could  be  again 
separated  from  them  as  a  whole  But  now  we  find  that  excessive  and 
systematic  fractionation  has  acted  the  part  of  a  chemical  "  sorting  Demon/' 
distributing  the  atoms  of  yttrium  into  groups,  with  certainly  different  phos- 
phorescent spectra,  and  presumably  different  atomic  weights,  though,  from 
the  usual  chemical  point  of  view,  all  these  groups  behave  alike.  Here,  then, 
is  a  80-caUed  element  whose  spectrum  does  not  emanate  equally  from  all  its 
atoms;  but  some  atoms  fiumiBh  some,  other  atoms  others,  of  the  lines  and 
bands  of  the  compound  spectrum  of  the  element.  Hence  the  atoms  of  this 
element  differ  probably  in  weight,  and  certainly  in  the  internal  motions  they 
undergo."    {Oenens  of  the  Elements,  1887.) 

Faraday  in  1862  had  investigated  whether  light  produced  in 
a  magnetic  field  is  in  any  way  affected  by  the  magnetic  force,  but 

had  obtained  no  result.    Zeeman  in  1897  was  able 
(ii)    Magnetic     to  show  that  the  actiou  of  a  suflBciently  strong  macf- 

perturbationa  .  .  .  ®  ® 

of  the  spectral     netic  field  rcsults  in  the  resolution  of  bright  spectral 
Zeeman  effect.     li°®8  ^^^^  triplets  or  quartcts  or  sextets  etc.     The 

gradual  establishment  of  this  occurrence,  the  elucida- 
tion of  its  nature  and  the  harmonious  interpretation  of  the  apparent 

^  ''Stated  in  the  briefest  way,  the  operation  consists  in  fixing  npon  some  chemical 
reaotion  in  which  there  is  the  most  likelihood  of  a  difference  in  the  behavioar  of 
the  elements  under  treatment,  even  thoagh  the  difference  be  slight,  and  effecting 
such  treatment  incompletely,  so  that  only  a  certain  fraction  of  the  total  bases 
present  is  separated ;  the  object  being  to  get  part  of  the  material  in  an  insoluble, 
and  the  remainder  in  a  soluble  state.'* 

'  The  spectroscopic  resolution  of  the  light  emitted  by  substances,  when  enclosed 
in  highly  exhausted  tubes  through  which  an  electric  discharge  passes.  The 
phosphorescence  produced  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  bombardment  of  the 
substance  by  the  particles  of  gas,  which  act  as  the  carriers  of  *the  eleotrioity. 


1 
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diversities  in  its  manifestation,  constitute  a  most  striking  example 
of  the  results  which  the  present  generation  of  scientists  reaps 
&om  being  guided  in  experimental  investigations  by  well-founded 
theories.  This  has  been  forcibly  brought  out  in  a  Royal  Institution 
Lecture^  by  Prof.  Preston, 

The  chemist  owes  to  the  comparative  study  of  the  magnetic 
perturbations  of  the  spectral  lines  some  information  concerning  the 
ultimate  structure  of  matter,  strong  indication  of  the  complexity 
of  the  elementary  atoms. 

'*  ...if  we  view  the  line  specfcrum  of  a  given  substance  we  find  that  some  of 
the  lines  are  sharp,  while  others  are  nebulous  or  diffuse,  and  that  some  are 
long,  while  others  are  short — in  fact,  the  lines  exhibit  characteristic  dififer- 
ences  which  lead  ua  to  suspect  that  they  are  not  all  produced  by  the  motion 
of  a  single  unconstrained  ion*.  On  closer  scrutiny,  they  are  seen  to  throw 
themselves  into  natural  groups.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  monad 
metals  sodium,  potassium,  etc.,  the  spectral  lines  of  each  metal  form  three 
series  of  natural  pairs,  and  again,  in  the  case  of  the  dyad  group,  cadmium, 
zinc,  etc.,  the  spectrum  of  each  shows  two  series  of  natural  triplets,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  speaking  generally,  the  lines  which  form  the  spectrum  of  a  given 
substance  may  be  arranged  in  groups  which  possess  similar  characteristics  as 
groups.  Calling  the  lines  of  these  groups  Ai,  Bi,  C^^  ...,  J„  B^y  (7,,  ..., 
^3)  '^s)  ^3)  •••»  ^^  °^^y  regard  the  successive  groups  as  repetitions  of  the 
first,  so  that  the  J'a — that  is,  A^^  A^^  A^^  etc. — are  corresponding  lines  pro- 
duced probably  by  the  same  ion;  while  the  ffs — namely,  B^,  B^,  B^,  etc. — 
correspond  to  one  another  and  are  produced  by  another  ion,  and  so  on.  This 
grouping  of  the  spectral  lines  has  been  noted  in  the  case  of  several  subatanoes', 
and  it  has  been  a  subject  of  earnest  enquiry  among  spectroscopists  for  some 
time  past.  All  such  grouping,  however,  up  to  the  present,  has  had  to  depend 
on  the  judgment  of  the  observer  as  to  certain  similarities  in  the  general 
character  and  arrangement  of  the  lines,  and  similarities  which  indeed  may  or 
may  not  have  any  specific  relation  to  the  mechanism  by  which  the  lines  are 
produced.  In  fact,  such  grouping  has  been  effected  by  guess-work,  or  by 
empirical  formulae.... 

.. .This  grouping  of  the  spectral  lines... [may  be  used]  to  attack  the  problem 
of  reducing  to  order  the... apparently  lawless  magnetic  effect... The  lines  in 
the  spectrum  of  any  given  substance  are  not  all  resolved  into  triplets  by  the 
magnetic  field,  but  some  are  resolved  into  triplets,  while  others  become 
sextets,  etc. ;   and  further,  the  magnitude  of  this  resolution,  that  is,  the 

1  Nature^  London,  60,  1899  (p.  175). 

3  '*  The  element  of  matter... is  sometimes  called  an  ion,  which  name  is  used  to 
imply  that  [it]  carries  an  electric  charge  inherently  associated  with  it." 

'  An  instance  of  the  application  of  the  comparative  study  of  analogous  lines  in 
the  emission  spectra  of  elements  belonging  to  the  same  class  has  been  given  in  the 
description  of  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran's  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
gallium  and  germanium  {ante,  p.  491,  et  seq.). 
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Irtterval  dX  between  the  lateral  components,  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  to 
oImj  any  simple  law. 

According  to  the  prediction  of  the  simple  theory,  the  separation  dX  should 

l>e  proportional  to  X^,  and  although  this  law  is  not  at  all  obeyed,  if  we  take  all 

'blie  lines  of  the  spectrum  as  a  single  group,  yet  we  find  that  it  is  obeyed  for 

'tbe  different  groups  if  we  divide  the  lines  into  a  series  of  groups.    In  other 

-words,  the  corresponding  lines  A^^  A^y  J,,  etc.,  have  the  same  value  for  the 

<}uantity  ejm^y  or,  as  we  may  say,  they  are  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  same 

ion.     The  other  corresponding  lines  B^^  B^,  B^^  etc.,  have  another  common 

-value  for  d/m,  and  are  product  therefore  by  a  different  ion....     We  are  thus 

led  by  this  magnetic  effect  to  arrange  the  lines  of  a  given  spectrum  into 

natural  groups,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  effect  we  are  led  to  suspect  that 

-the  corresponding  lines  of  these  groups  are  produced  by  the  same  ion,  and 

-therefore  that  the  atom  of  any  given  substance  is  really  a  complex  consisting 

of  several  different  ions,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  certain  spectral  lines,  and 

i^hese  ions  are  associated  to  form  an  atom  in  some  peculiar  way  which  stamps 

±he  substance  with  its  own  peculiar  properties. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this,  let  us  consider  the  spectrum  of 
some  such  metal  as  zinc.  The  bright  lines  forming  the  spectrum  of  this 
metal  arrange  themselves  to  a  large  extent  in  sets  of  three — that  is,  they 
^roup  themselves  naturally  in  triplets.     Denoting  these  triplets  in  ascending 

order  of  refirangibility  by  Jj,  ^],  C^'j,  ilg,  ^2)  ^2>  ^^f  ^®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Uugb 
A  I,  A  2,  etc.,  show  the  same  magnetic  effect  in  character  and  have  the  same 
value  of  e/m,  so  that  they  form  a  series  obeying  the  theoretical  law  deduced 
by  Lorentz  and  Larmor.  In  the  same  way,  the  lines  B^,  B^,  B^,  etc.,  form 
another  series,  which  also  obeys  the  theoretical  law,  and  possess  a  common 
value  for  the  quantity  e/m,  similarly  for  the  lines  (7^,  C2,  O^,  etc.  The  value 
of  e/m  for  the  A  series  differs  from  that  possessed  by  the  B  series,  or  the  C 
series,  and  this  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  atom  of  zinc  is  built  up  of  ions  which 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  value  of  the  quantity  e/m,  that  each  of  these 
different  ions  is  effective  in  producing  a  certain  series  of  lines  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  metal.  When  we  examine  the  spectrum  of  cadmium,  or  of  magnesium 
— that  is,  when  we  examine  the  spectra  of  other  metals  of  the  same  chemical 
group— we  find  that  not  only  are  the  spectra  homologous,  not  only  do  the 
lines  group  themselves  in  similar  groups,  but  we  find  in  addition  that  the 
corresponding  lines  of  the  different  spectra  are  similarly  affected  by  the 
magnetic  field*.  And  further,  not  only  is  the  character  of  the  magnetic  effect 
the  same  for  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  different  metals  of  the  same 
chemical  group,  but  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  resolution  as  measured  by 
the  quantity  e/m  is  the  same  for  the  corresponding  series  of  lines  in  the 
different  spectra.  This... leads  us  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  suspect,  that  the 
ion  which  produces  the  lines  Jj,  ^j,  J 3,  etc.,  in  the  spectrum  of  zinc  is  the 
same  as  that  which  produces  the  corresponding  series  A^^  A^y  ^3,  etc.,  in 

^  "  The  quantity  e  is  the  electric  charge  of  the  ion,  and  m  is  its  inertia,  and  the 
ratio  e/m  determines  the  precessioDal  frequency,  or  spin,  of  the  ionic  orbit  round 
the  lines  of  magnetio  force  in  a  given  field." 

3  This  is  the  criterion  that  has  been  applied  by  Bunge  and  Precht  in  their 
determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  radium  (ante,  p.  496,  et  aeq,). 
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cadmium,  and  the  same  for  the  correspondiog  sets  in  the  other  metals  of  Uan 
chemical  group.  In  other  words,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that,  not  only  is  tiis 
atom  a  complex  composed  of  an  association  of  different  ions,  but  that  t^ 
atoms  of  those  suhstances  which  lie  in  the  same  chemical  group  are  perhaps 
built  up  from  the  same  kind  of  ions,  or  at  least  from  ions  which  possess  tJie 
same  a/m,  and  that  the  differences  which  exist  in  the  materials  thus  ooDsfti- 
tuted  arise  more  from  the  manner  of  association  of  the  ions  in  the  atom  than 
from  differences  in  the  fundamental  character  of  the  ions  which  build  up  llie 
atoms ;  or  it  may  be,  indeed,  that  all  ions  are  fundamentally  the  same,  and 
that  differences  in  the  value  of  e/m,  or  in  the  character  of  the  vibrations 
emitted  by  them,  or  in  the  spectral  lines  produced  by  them,  may  really  aiiae 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  associated  together  in  building  up  the 
atom. 

...These  observations  lend  some  support  to  the  idea,  so  long  entertained 
merely  as  a  speculation,  that  all  the  various  kinds  of  matter,  all  the  variooa 
so-called  chemical  elements,  may  be  built  up  in  some  way  of  the  same  funda- 
mental substance."    (Preston,  loc,  cit) 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  as  the  result  of  a  most  extensive  com- 
parative study  of  the  spectra  of  the  terrestrial  elements    when 

these  are  produced  in  the  laboratory  at  successively 
spectrayieided  rising  temperatures,  and  of  the  spectra  given  by 
8tance"at  *dif-  s^^^s  of  Varying  degrees  of  hotness,  has  formulated 
ferent  tcmpc-  an  intensely  interesting  hypothesis  of  inoi^nic 
■pectra'of  the  evolutiou*  {post,  p.  618).  The  harmonising  of  all  the 
Lockyer*"  most  important  classes  of  phenomena  involved  in 

h^'^esu"         *^®    scope    of   his    speculations    necessitated    the 

hypothesis  of  the  dissociation  at  high  temperatures 
of  the  elementary  atoms,  hence  of  course  involving  the  assumption 
of  their  complex  structure. 

"[In  the  laboratory]  changes  in  spectra  [were]  observed  to  aooompaoy 
changes  in  the  quantity  and  kind  of  energy  used  in  the  experiments...  [Thus] 
four  distinct  temperature  stages  are  indicated  by  the  varying  spectra  of  tbe 
hietals,  [which  taking]  iron  as  an  example  are  : 

1.  The  flame  spectrum,  consisting  of  a  few  lines  and  flutings  only... 

2.  The  arc  spectrum,  consisting... of  2000  lines  or  more. 

3.  The  spark  spectrum,  differing  from  the  arc  spectrum  in  the  enhance- 
ment of  some  of  the  short  lines  and  the  reduced  relative  brightness  of  oth^si 

4.  A  spectrum  consisting  of  a  relatively  very  small  number  of  lines 
which  are  intensified  in  the  spark." 

^  Inorganic  Evolution  as  studied  by  Spectrum  Analysis,  London,  1900. 
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"At  the  temperature  next  lowest  [to  that  of  the  very  hottest  stars]  we 
find... metals  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  observed... when  the  most 
poAverful  jar-spark  is  employed.  At  a  lower  temperature  still... the  metals 
esist  in  the  state  produced  by  the  electric  arc.'' 

"  The  similar  changes  in  the  spectra  of  certain  elements,  changes  observed 
in  laboratory,  sun  and  stars  are  simply  and  sufl&ciently  explained  on  the 
liypothesis  of  dissociation...  [The]  verdict  [of  the  stars]  is  that,  as  in  all 
previous  human  experience,  a  higher  temperature  brings  about  simplifi- 
cations."   (Lockyer,  loe.  cit.) 

Great  as  is  the  importance  and  the  interest  of  the  evidence  for 
tlie  complex  nature  of  the  atoms  supplied  by  spectroscopy,  this  is 

far  surpassed  by  that  attaching  to  the  proofs  derived 
^f   the  ^  Mg"     from  the  recent  extension  of  our  knowledge  con- 
fijd '^  partid^s     ceming    the    connection    between    electricity    and 
in  ga«e«atiow     matter.     It  is  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  conduction 
F?of!y  J.  of  electricity  through  gases  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson 

^IipuBcies!  fl-^d  his  school  that  we  owe  discoveries  which  are 

of  intense  theoretical  interest  to  the  chemist. 
Even  a  highly  condensed  account  of  the  many  ingenious  investi- 
grations  which  form  the  links  of  a  strong  chain  of  experimental 
evidence  would  occupy  more  space  than  is  available  here; 
moreover  the  necessity  for  a  systematic  abstract  has  been  removed 
by  the  recent  publication  of  a  number  of  books^  which  contain  a 
more  or  less  detailed  account  of  the  whole  subject.  The  following 
gives  in  the  merest  outline  the  argument  which  leads  to  the 
definite  inference  of  the  great  complexity  of  the  chemical  atoms 
and  of  the  common  nature  of  their  constituents. 

In  the  electrolysis  of  solutions  the  ions',  which  according  to  the 
atomistic  view  of  the  structure  of  matter  must  be  either  simple 
atoms  like  H,  CI,  Na,  Zn,  or  groups  of  atoms  like  SO4,  NOj,  HO, 
carry  a  charge  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  ion  {e.g.  CI,  Na,  OH) 
or  twice  that  charge  {e.g.  Zn,  SO4),  and  so  on.  For  knowledge 
concerning  the  actual  mass  of  these  individual  ions  we  have  until 
recently  had  to  rely  entirely  on  calculations  involving  many 
assumptions,  but  which,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  fair  agreement  of 
the  values  obtained  by  different  methods,  in  all  probability  gave 
results  approximately  correct.  According  to  Lord  Kelvin's  most 
recent  estimate : 

^  J.  J.  Thomson,  The  Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gaten^  1908;  Electricity 
and  Matter,  1904.    Butberford,  Radio- Activity,  1904.     Soddy,  Radio-Activity,  1904. 
'  Ante,  p.  588,  et  seq. 
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Ny  the  number  of  molecules  in  1  cc.  of  a  gas  at  0**  C. 
and  760  mm.,  which  by  Avogadro's  law  Ib  the 
same  for  all  gaaes,  is ^lO*^ 

Hence 

aNy  the  number  of  atoms  in  1  cc.  of  a  gas  of  atomicity 

a  is =axlO» 

'00009 
wt  of  one  hydrogen  atom —^ — r^^ = 4*5  x  IQ-*  grams 

and  wt.  of  one  atom  of  an  element  of  atomic  weight  J  h»i=^  x  4*5  x  10"^  graon 
Van  der  Waals*  calculation,  based  on  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  gives 

N =5-4  X  10" 

wt.  oioTM  hydrogen  atom =  8'3x  10~*  grants^ 

But  given  iV,  the  value  of  E,  the  definite  elementary  portion 
of  electricity  of  which  the  univalent  hydrogen  atom  carries  one 
unit,  the  divalent  zinc  atom  two  units,  etc.  (ante,  p.  539)  can  be 
calculated  from  the  relation 


2N£ 


charge  carried  by  number 

of  cUoms  present  in  1  cc. 

of  hydrogen 


current  required  for  the 
s  \  electrolytic  separation 
of  1  cc  of  hydrogen. 


The  determination  of  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  hydro- 
gen has  given  as  result  that  the  passage  of  1  electromagnetic' 
unit  =  3  X  10^®  electrostatic*  units  liberates  1'16  cc.  of  hydrogen 
measured  at  normal  temperature  and  pressure,  and  hence,  on  the 
basis  of  Van  der  Waals*  evaluation  of  N, 


(approximately); 


J?  =  24  X  10~^°  electrostatic  units 
or         8  X  10~"  electromagnetic  units 

and  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  in  electromagnetic  units, 

E 

^  =  10*  approximately. 

The  investigation  of  the  properties  of  a  gas  which  by  some 
means  or  other — exposure  to  Rontgen  rays,  the  action  of  a  radio- 

1  See  also  antej  p.  846. 

'  An  electromagnetio  unit  quantity  of  electricity  is  the  quantity  "vrhich  a  nnit  of 
current  conveys  in  a  unit  of  time ;  a  unit  current  being  one  which,  in  a  wire  of 
unit  length  bent  so  as  to  form  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  unit  radias,  would  act  upon  & 
unit  magnetic  pole  placed  at  the  centre  with  unit  force ;  and  a  anit  magnetic  pole 
being  that  which  repels  a  similar  pole  at  unit  distance  (1  cm.)  with  unit  ferae 
(1  dyne). 

'  An  electrostatic  unit  quantity  is  that  which  exerts  the  unit  of  force  (1  djne) 
on  a  quantity  equal  to  itself,  at  a  distance  of  1  cm.  across  air. 
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£u;tive  substance,  etc. — has  been  endowed  with  the  power  of  con- 
clucting  electricity,  shows  that  : 

"  The  constituent  to  which  the  conductivity  of  the  gas  is  due  consists  of 
charged  particles,  the  conductivity  arising  from  the  motion  of  these  particles 
in  the  electric  field."    (J.  J.  Thomson,  Electricity  and  Matter,) 

Since  the  gas  as  a  whole  has  no  charge,  it  follows  that  of  these 
conducting  particles  or  gaseous  ions,  some  must  be  charged 
negatively,  others  positively.  It  has  been  shown  experiment- 
a.lly  that  the  positive  and  negative  ions  are  equal  in  number, 
firom  which  it  follows  that  the  charge  carried  by  a  positive  ion  is 
equal  in  value  but  opposite  in  sign  to  that  carried  by  a  negative 
ion.  This  charge  e  carried  by  each  particle  has  been  measured 
by  several  different  methods  which  have  yielded  concordant 
results. 

'*  If  at  any  time  there  are  in  the  gas  m... particles  charged  positively  and 
71^  charged  negatively,  and  if  each  of  these  carries  an  electric  charge  e,  we  can 
easily  by  electrical  methods  determine  n«,  the  quantity  of  electricity  of  one 
sign  present  in  the  gas....  If  then  we  can  devise  a  means  of  measuring  n  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  «."    (Ibid,) 

The  determination  of  n  is  based  on  the  discovery  that  charged 
particles  act  as  nuclei  for  the  condensation  of  water  in  damp  and 
dust-free  air  in  which,  but  for  their  presence,  no  cloud  would  be 
formed.  The  drops  cannot  be  counted  directly,  but  their  number, 
i^hich  is  equal  to  n,  that  of  the  charged  particles,  has  been  estimated 
indirectly.  The  first  step  consists  in  the  calculation  of  the  size 
of  the  constituent  water-drops  from  the  measured  velocity  with 
which  the  cloud  settles,  a  formula  due  to  Sir  George  Stokes 
being  used ;  the  second  step  is  the  calculation  of  n,  the  number 
of  drops,  from  their  size  and  the  indirectly  measured  quantity 
of  water  in  the  cloud. 

Thus,  ne  and  n  being  known,  it  was  found  that 

c  =  3'4  X  10~"  electrostatic  units. 

''Experiments  were  made  with  air,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  ions  had  the  same  charge  in  all  these  gases."    (Ibid.) 

Moreover,  on  comparing  the  values  for  E  and  «,  namely 
24  X  10~"  and  3*4  x  10~",  and  remembering  the  approximate 
nature  of  the  value  for  N  and  hence  of  that  for  E,  the  agreement 
between  the  two  numbers  is  sufficient  for  them  to  be  considered 

39—2 
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equal,  an  inference  justified  by  the  results  of  experiments  whidi 
made  direct  comparison  possible.  Hence  it  may  be  taken  to  have 
been  proved  that 

or  that  the  charge  on  the  gaseous  ion  is  equal  to  the  charge 
carried  by  the  hydrogen  ion  in  the  electrolysis  of  solutions. 

But  what  is  the  mass  associated  with  this  constant  charge  in 
the  particles  which  act  as  the  carriers  of  electricity  in  conduc- 
tion through  gases,  and  how  does  it  compare  with  that  of  the 
carriers  which  in  the  case  of  conduction  through  solutions  are 
atoms  or  groups  of  atoms,  and  whose  absolute  masses  ive  know 
approximately  ? 

Gaseous  ions  possess  the  important  property  of  being  acted 
upon  by  magnetic  or  electric  forces.  Thus  a  particle  of  mass  m 
carrying  a  charge  e,  if  subjected  to  the.  action  of  a  magnetic  force  H 
at  right  angles  to  the  rectilinear  path  along  which  it  was  moving 
with  velocity  v,  is  deviated  into  a  circular  path  of  curvature  />. 
The  simultaneous  action  of  an  electrostatic  force  F  at  right  angles 
to  the  magnetic  force  and  also  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  ion  will,  according  to  the  fall  of  electric  potential 
in  one  direction  or  the  other^  augment  or  decrease  the  magnetic 
deviation  produced;  and  by  changing  the  magnitude  of  one  of 
them,  keeping  the  other  constant,  it  can  be  so  arranged  that  the 
magnetic  and  the  electric  force  exactly  neutralise  each  other. 
Then  since  it  can  be  shown  that  all  the  quantities  involved  are 
connected  by  the  equations 

p=.^  and  Fe=^Uev, 

^      He 

it  becomes  possible  by  measuring  p  and  F  and  H  to  calculate  t 

and  — . 
m 

This  method  when  applied  to  the  determination  of  ejm  for  the 

negatively  electrified  particles  constituting  the  cathode  rays  (ante. 

p.  541),  as  well  as  for  those  emitted  by  metals  exposed  to  ultra- 

1  If  the  electrostatic  force  is  produced  by  two  plates  A,  B,  kept  at  a  constant 
difference  of  potential  by  connecting  the  one  plate  to  the  +  terminal  of  a  powerful 
battery  and  the  other  to  earth,  according  as  to  whether  the  arrangement  is 

^oj-battery  terminal  >4»^^^i2£^^»^ 

or 
^  toeartn  ^  to+batteiy  iennW 
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violet  light  or  raised  to  the  temperature  of  incandescence,  gave 
tihe  constant  value  10',  e  being  measured  in  electromagnetic  units. 
But  since  in  the  electrolysis  of  solutions,  in  the  case  of  hydrogen, 
MjM  =  10*,  and  since  it  has  been  shown  that  E  =  e,  it  follows 
that : 

''the  mass  of  a  carrier  of  the  negative  charge^  must  be  only  about  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  which  was  for  a  long  time 
regarded  as  the  smallest  mass  able  to  have  an  independent  existence." 
(J.  J.  Thomson,  Electridtif  and  Matter,) 

Concerning  these  carriers  of  the  negative  charge  e  in  gases  at 
low  pressures  by  him  named  corpuscles  {ante,  p.  541),  Prof.  Thomson 
says: 

"Whether  we  produce  the  corpuscles  by  cathode  rays,  by  ultra-violet 
light,  or  from  incandescent  metals,  and  whatever  may  be  the  metals  or  gases 
present  we  always  get  the  same  kind  of  corpuscles.  Since  corpuscles  similar 
in  all  respects  may  be  obtained  from  very  different  agents  and  materials,  and 
since  the  mass  of  the  corpuscles  is  less  than  that  of  any  known  atom,  we  see 
that  the  corpuscle  must  be  a  constituent  of  the  atom  of  many  different 
substances.  That  in  fact  the  atoms  of  these  substances  have  something  in 
common. 

We  are  thus  confronted  with  the  idea  that  the  atoms  of  the  chemical 
elements  are  built  up  of  simpler  systems." 

Mr  Soddy  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  recently  published  book 
on  Radio-activity  says :  "  The  chemist's  atom  is  no  longer  the  unit 

of  the  subdivision  of  matter,  and  the  internal  struc- 
Svc  changes;  turc  of  the  atom  is  now  the  object  of  experimental 
te^tion!"""      study."     The  results  obtained  within  the  last  few 

years  in  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  included 
under  the  name  of  radio-activity  have  had  a  great  share  in  this 
modification,  perhaps  more  correctly  extension,  of  the  chemist's 
atomistic  doctrine  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  The 
characteristic  property  named  radio-activity,  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  by  radium,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  by  uranium  and 
thorium  (also  polonium  and  actinium^),  consists  in  a  continuous 
and  spontaneous  radiation  {ante,  p.  541)  which  is  detected  and 
measured  by  its  power  of  ionising  a  gas,  t.e.  making  it  a  conductor 

^  The  value  obtained  for  e/m  for  the  carriers  of  the  positive  chaige  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  electrodes  and  with  that  of  the  gas  through  which  the  discharge 
ooours ;  it  was  found  never  greater  than  10^,  sometimes  considerably  less,  leading 
to  the  inference  that  atoms  of  the  different  elements  available  under  the  different 
circumstances  act  as  the  carriers  of  the  positive  charge. 

^  Two  other  elements  discovered  by  the  same  method  as  radium,  but  hitherto 
only  obtained  in  extremely  minute  quantities,  and  hence  little  investigated. 
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of  electricity.  This  radiation  has  been  shown  to  be  complex,  msAt 
up  of  three  types  of  rays  designated  by  a,  ^,  7,  respectively,  aid 
distinguished  by  differences  in  penetrating  power  and  differenoes 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  affected  by  magnetic  and  electix)- 
static  forces. 

The  a  rays,  which  account  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  ionising 
effect  produced,  are  the  least  penetrating ;  the  very  slight  devia- 
tion which  they  experience  in  a  strong  magnetic  field  marks  them 
as  being  electrically  charged  particles,  the  direction  of  the  devia- 
tion indicating  the  positive  nature  of  their  charge.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  quantity  elm  by  the  method  referred  to  on  page  612 
gave  the  value  6  x  10",  which  on  the  supposition  of  the  constancy 
of  e  for  all  carriers  of  electricity,  corresponds  to  a  mass  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  the  atom  of  hj'drogen  for  which  EJM  =  10*, 
but  less  than  that  of  helium  (He  =  4)*,  the  element  of  next  hi^er 
atomic  weight,  for  which  this  ratio  would  be  2'5  x  10*.  The 
velocity  v  was  found  to  have  the  high  value  2*5  x  10*,  nearly  ^^^th 
that  of  light,  which  is  3  x  10^\ 

The  )8  rays  are  very  much  more  penetrating  than  the  a  ;  they 
are  easily  deflected  in  a  magnetic  field  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  cathode  rays,  and  the  measurement  of  ejm  gave  the  value  10\ 
thus  revealing  their  corpuscular  nature,  i.e,  showing  them  to  be 
negatively  charged  particles  of  a  mass  about  y^  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^ 
hydrogen  atom.  The  velocity  with  which  these  particles  travel  is 
on  the  average  |  that  of  light,  and  for  the  most  penetrating 
amongst  them  is  nearly  equal  to  it. 

The  7  rays  are  the  most  penetrating  of  the  three  kinds,  and 
are  not  affected  by  magnetic  or  electric  forces. 

The  radio-active  elements,  whose  atomic  weights  are  the 
highest  known  (Ra  =  226,  Th  =  232,  U  =  239-5)  have  therefore 
been  proved  to  expel  with  enormous  velocities  electrically  charged 
particles  whose  mass  in  the  case  of  the  a  rays,  though  of  atomic 
order,  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  parent  atom  of  which  it 
must  be  considered  a  component  part  liberated  by  a  process  of 
atomic  disintegration.  The  validity  of  this  inference  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  another  aspect  of  radio-activity,  that  of  the  produc- 
tion of  new  and,  as  far  as  our  identification  goes,  mostly  unstable 
types  of  matter. 

1  It  has  been  suggested  by  Prof.  Butherford  that  the  a  partiole  is  an  atom  of 
helium. . 
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Taking  the  special  case  of  radium,  it  has  been  found  that  there 
a  continuous  production,  always  proportional  in  amount  to  the 
quantity  of  radium  salt  present,  of  a  something  termed  emanaiion ; 
a^Tid  that  there  is  direct  quantitative   parallelism   between   the 
production  of  this  emanation  and  the  radiation,  25  ""/^  of  the  total 
ct   radiation  being  so  accounted  for.     The  emanation,  separated  in 
Arirtue  of  its  volatility  from  its  parent  radium  salt,  has  been  studied 
parately  and  found  to  behave  in  every  way  like  a  heavy  chemi- 
lly  inert  gas.     The  atomic  weight  of  the  emanation  as  deduced 
firom  its  rate  of  diffusion  is  about  160,  that  is,  smaller  than  that  of 
t>lie  radium  from  which  it  is  produced,  another  indication  of  the 
complexity  of  the  radium  atom.     The  emanation  is  so  small  in 
quantity  that  it  cannot  be  weighed*  or  recognised  by  any  chemical 
t^est,  its  detection  and  measurement  being  by  means  of  radio- 
activity alone.     The  activity  of  the  emanation  is  found  to  repre- 
sent 40  ^'/o  of  that  of  the  original  salt,  but  this  value  decreases 
steadily  at  a  constant   and  characteristic  rate,  whilst   the   salt, 
-whose  activity  had  been  reduced  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
emanation,  increases  in  activity,  the  one  gaining  as  much  as  the 
other  loses,  until  when  the  activity  of  the  emanation  has  com- 
pletely decayed,  the  salt  has,  by  means  of  the  fresh  production  of 
an  amount  of  emanation  equal  to  that  withdrawn  from  it,  regained 
its  original  activity.   Neither  process  can  be  accelerated  nor  retarded 
ty  any  known  agency,  physical  or  chemical;   they  occur  at  the 
same  rate  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  as  at  white  heat ;  the 
effect  of  acids,  alkalis  or  oxidising  agents  is  alike  nil. 

The  emanation  in  its  turn,  concurrently  with  the  emission  of 
a  rays,  continuously  produces  a  new  type  of  solid  matter,  also 
radio-active  and  only  detected  in  virtue  of  this  property,  also  of 
transient  existence,  as  shown  by  a  constant  characteristic  rate  of 
decay  of  its  activity.  This  decomposition  product  of  the  emana- 
tion, called  the  matter  causing  the  imparted  activity,  when  not 
separated  from  the  radium  salt  to  which  indirectly  through  the 
emanation  it  owes  its  existence,  supplies  35  "/^  of  the  total  radia- 
tion of  the  salt,  the  loss  due  to  its  decay  being  always  made  good 

*  Sir  W.  Bamsay.and  Mr  Soddy  have  succeeded  in  measuring  the  yolume  pro- 
dnoed  from  a  known  quantity  of  radiam  in  a  known  time.  **The  eqailibrinm 
qnantity  of  emanation  from  60  mg.  of  radinm  bromide  was  found  to  occupy 
between  '03  and  '04  oubio  mm.  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  The  emanation  produced  in 
5'S  days  by  1  gram  of  radium  (element)  therefore  occupies  a  volume  of  about  1*A 
cubic  mm.''    (Soddy,  Radio- Activity,) 
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by  the  constant  production  of  equivalent  quantities.  PresumaUr 
this  short-lived  solid  radio-active  matter  gives  as  the  product  of 
its  own  disintegration  not  only  a  and  ^  particles  but  also  some 
kind  of  matter  known  or  unknown,  the  presence  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  detected  because  the  quantity  produced  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  laboratory  experiments  is  too  small  to  be  recognised  by 
tests  so  inferior  in  sensitiveness  to  the  electrical  test^  for  radio* 
activity  as  are  those  available  in  analytical  chemistry.  The 
emanation  (at.  wt.  about  160)  also  yields,  directly  or  indirectly', 
helium  (at.  wt.  =  4),  a  transformation  first  suspected  on  theoretical 
grounds,  which  it  has  been  possible  to  detect  experimentally  owing 
to  the  exceptionally  great  sensitiveness  of  the  spectroscopic  test 
for  helium. 

Madame  Curie  has  shown  that  radio-activity  is  an  atomic 
property  {anUy  p.  27),  and  since  it  has  also  been  established  that 
the  production  of  radiation  is  concurrent  with  that  of  new  kinds 
of  matter,  it  follows  that  the  changing  units,  which  are  the  atoms 
of  the  radio-active  elements,  must  be  undergoing  chemical  changa 
But  with  the  changing  units  all  chemically  the  same,  change  can 
only  consist  in :  (i)  coalescence  of  some  of  these  units  into  more 
complex  particles  {e,g,  SCjH,  =  CgHe),  or  (ii)  decomposition  of  each 
unit  into  several  simpler  particles  {e,g,  I,  =  21;  C,H,Bra .  (CO,H)i 
=  C2HBr(C02H),  +  HBr),  or  (iii)  rearrangement  of  the  component 
parts  of  each  unit  {e.g.  NH4CNO  =  (NH2)2CO).  Of  these  pos- 
sibilities, the  two  last  involve  the  complexity  of  the  changing 
particle.  In  the  first  case,  that  of  combination,  the  amount 
of  change  occurring  would  depend,  not  only  on  the  number  of 
radio-active  atoms  present,  but  also  on  the  chance  of  the  encounter 
of  the  number  necessary  for  combination,  a  chance  which  depends 
on  the  space  through  which  that  number  is  distributei  But 
experiment  has  shown  that  radio-active  change  is  independent  of 


^  '  *  With  suitable  precautions  an  electroscope  can . . .  readily  measure  an  ionisatioii 
current  corresponding  to  the  production  of  1  ion  per  cubic  centimetre  per  seoond.'* 
(Butherford,  Radio- Activity.) 

2  ««  The  appearance  of  helium  in  a  tube  containing  the  radium  emanation  may 
indicate  either  that  the  helium  is  one  of  the  final  products,  which  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  series  of  radio-active  changes,  or  that  the  helium  is  in  reality  the 
expelled  a  particle.  The  evidence  at  present  points  to  the  latter  being  the  more 
probable  explanation.... The  value  of  e/m  determined  for  the  projected  a  particle 
points  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  it  consists  of  any  known  kind  of  matter,  it  is  either 
hydrogen  or  helium.'*    {Ibid.) 
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<5oncentration^,  hence  it  must  belong   to  the   tjrpe  of  reactions 

ls:Eiown  as  Trwnomolecular,  in  which  each  changing  unit,  whether 

^lais  be  the  molecule  or  as  in  radio-active  change  the  atom,  must 

<^i.ther  break  up  into  its  component  parts  or  undergo   internal 

irearrangement  of  these  components.     In  the  case  of  radio-active 

<^liange,  the  second  of  these  possibilities  is  excluded  because  mere 

dxitemal  rearrangement  would  not  account  for  the  simultaneous 

^production  from  the  changing  atom  of  a  new  type  of  matter  and 

^L  material  radiation. 

*^..  Radio-active  change  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  a  combination  together, 
or,  as  a  chemist  would  say,  the  polymerisation,  of  the  atoms  of  the  active 
element,  but  must  be  due  to  their  decomposition  or  disintegration.  The  term 
cha'nging  atom  can  now  be  logically  replaced  by  the  more  definite  conception 
•expressed  by  the  use  of  the  term  disintegrating  atom,  with  considerable 
•advantage  to  the  clearness  of  the  mental  picture  conveyed. 

The  term  disintegration  is  indeed  little  more  than  a  convenient  and  short 
xneans  of  expressing  certain  experimental  facts.  It  is  not  until  we  enquire 
.as  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  radio-activity,  and  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  forces 
at  work  which  bring  about  the  observed  disintegration,  that  we  enter  a  region 
tx)  which  the  term  hypothesis  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a  probable  explanation 
-would  apply."    (Soddy,  loc  cit,) 

Thus  investigations  of  apparently  very  dissimilar  phenomena 
have  led  by  converging  lines  of  evidence  to  the  recognition  that 
though  Front's  hjrpothesis  in  its  original  form,  as  well  as  in  that 
given  to  it  by  Dumas,  has  been  refuted  by  Stas'  appeal  to  facts, 
the  fundamental  idea  underlying  it  may  now  be  considered  as 
experimentally  established.  The  primary  matter,  the  irptorri 
€ki],  has  been  shifted  down  the  scale,  and  hydrogen  itself  appears 
as  a  highly  condensed  form  of  matter  with  each  of  its  atoms 
containing    about    1000   of    the    truly   elemental   corpuscles  (or 

electrons)  of  which  there  is  one  kind  only.  We 
thc^fementst  would  scem  to  havc  attained  to  some  knowledge 
•^"uiations*       ^^'^^^^^^  ^^^  common  constituent  of  all  elements, 

the  stones  from  which  these  are  built.  But  what 
about  the  process  by  which  the  different  kinds  of  atoms  have  been 
formed  ? 

^  The  effect  due  to  a  certain  quantity  of  radium  bromide  has  been  found  the 
same  when  the  salt  was  present  in  the  solid  form  as  when  disseminated  through  a 
large  volume  of  a  solvent ;  "  this  result  is  in  general  agreement  with  other  obser- 
vations, for  it  has  not  been  observed  that  the  decay  of  activity  of  any  product  is 
influenced  by  the  degree  of  concentration  of  that  product." 
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Philosophical  speculations  concerning  the  manner  in  w^hich  the 
homogeneous  has  changed  into  the  heterogeneous  have  never  been 
wanting.  Some  account  has  been  given  in  chapter  ix  of  oofr* 
mogonies  conceived  by  Qreek  thinkers ;  "  philosophy  at  the  present 
day  demands  a  genesis  of  the  elements  based  on  evolution." 

"  The  chemical  atoms  are  produced  from  the  tnie  or  physical  atoms  by 
processes  of  evolution,  under  conditions  which  chemistry  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  produce."    (Herbert  Spencer.) 

Moreover  we  have  experimental  evidence  in  support  of  the 
occurrence  of  such  evolution. 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  in  reading  and  interpreting  the  tale 
by  means  of  which  the  stars  reveal  their  composition  and  their 

temperature,  believes  that  he  has  found  strong 
Experimental       evidonco  for  the  formation  of  elements  by  successive 

evidence  for  in-  ,  ^  *^ 

organic  evoiu-     stacTcs  in  the  Condensation  of  hydrogen. 

tion;    (i)   Sue-  °  ^         o 

cessive    ap-  «  j)q  \)^q  chemical  elements  make  themselves  visible  in- 

eiements  in  discriminately  in  all  the  celestial  bodies,  so  that  practicallr 
cooling:  stars.       from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  bodies  appear   to  us  c^ 

similar  chemical  constitution  ?    This  is  not  so. 

Taking  the  chemical  elements  as  we  know  them  here,  we  find  dififerenoes 
in  composition  continuously  indicated  as  stars  of  successively  higher  tempera- 
ture are  studied.... The  effect  of  high  temperature  in  producing  simplifications 
is  known  to  everybody... ;  the  final  products  of  dissociation  or  breaking  up  by 
heat  must  be  the  earliest  chemical  forms.  Hence  if  the  various  stars... bring 
before  us  a  progression  of  new  forms  in  an  organised  sequence,  we  must 
regard  the  chemical  substances  which  visibly  exist  in  the  hottest  stars  which, 
so  far  as  we  know,  bring  us  in  presence  of  temperatures  higher  than  any  we 
can  command  in  oiu*  laboratories,  as  representing  the  earliest  evolutioiiaiy 
forms. 

...The  statement  can  now  be  firmly  made,  that  in  the  hottest  stars  we 
are  brought  in  presence  of  a  very  small  number  of  chemical  elements.  As  we 
come  down  from  the  hottest  stars  to  the  cooler  ones,  the  number  of  spectral 
lines  increases,  and  with  the  number  of  lines  the  number  of  chemical  elementa 
...In  the  hottest  stars  of  all,  we  deal  with  a  form  of  hydrogen  which  we  do  not 
know  anything  about  here  (but  which  we  suppose  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  very  high  temperature),  hydrogen  as  we  know  it,  the  cleveite  gases',  and 
magnesium  and  calcium  in  forms  which  are  difficult  to  get  here^;  we  think  we 
get  them  by  using  the  highest  temperatures  available  in  our  laboratories.    In 

^  Cleveite  gases,  identical  with  Bamsay's  helium,  by  Lookyer  sappoeed  to  be  & 
mixtare  of  two  substances,  helinm  and  asterinm. 

^  Presumably  dissociated  into  elements  to  which  Lockyer  assigns  the  atomio 

weights  ^  =  10  and  ^  =  12. 
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t^be  stars  of  the  next  lower  temperature  we  find  the  existence  of  these 

su.'bstances  continued  in  addition  to  the  introduction  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 

oA^rboD.     In  the  next  cooler  stars  we  find  silicium  added  ;  in  the  next  we  note 

t;l3.e  forms  of  iron,  titanium,  copper,  and  manganese,  which  we  can  produce  at 

"klie  very  highest  temperatures  available  in  our  laboratories ;  and  it  is  only 

'vehen  we  come  to  stars  much  cooler  that  we  find  the  ordinary  indications  of 

iron,  calcium,  and  manganese  and  other  metals.     All  these,  therefore,  seem 

t;o  be  forms  produced  by  the  running  down  of  temperature.     As  certain  new 

forms  are  introduced  at  each  stage,  so  certain  old  forms  disappear.''  (Lockyer, 

JTTiorgantc  Evolution^  1900.) 

The  transmutation  of  the  elements  in  the  stars,  the  evidence 
for  which  though  strong  is  indirect,  takes  the  course  of  poly- 
merisation, of  a  change  from   the   simpler  to   the 
<ii)Tran8muu-      morc   complex.      The   production   of    helium   from 

^ion  ox  radiuin  x  ± 

into  helium.       radium,   the    first    instance    on    record   of   directly 

established  transmutation  of  an  element,  follows 
the  opposite  course,  that  of  the  production  of  a  simpler,  lighter 
atom  from  one  more  complex  and  heavier. 

Empiricism,  in  the  form  of  the  periodic  law,  points  in  the  same 
direction,  towards   the   existence  of  a  genetic  relation   amongst 

elements, 
weight    reia-  £ut    the    atomic    Weight    relations   which    find 

^riodic^  law*      ^^^^  expression  in  the  periodic  law,  whilst  adding 

precision  to  the  question  concerning  the  genesis  of 
the  elements,  have  also  added  to  the  scope  of  the  phenomena  to 
be  explained.  Why  this  periodic  recurrence  of  typical  properties  ? 
why  such  changes  in  the  typical  properties  on  their  recurrence  ? 
why  the  limitation  to  the  number  of  existing  elements  ? 

Sir  William  Crookes  in  1886  propounded  a  hypothesis  to  which 
he  was  led  by  the  great  law  of  continuity.     Like  Sir  Norman 

Lockyer,  he  considers  that  change  of  temperature 
Crookes*  pen-     }g  ^  dominating   factor  in    the    evolution   of    the 

dulum  oscilla-  ^ 

tions     hypo-      elements. 

thesis       con- 
cerning:  mode  «j  venture  provisionally  to  conclude  that  our  so-called 
the  elements.       elements  or  simple  bodies  are,  in  reality,  compound  mole- 

cide8....What  existed  anterior  to  our  elements,  before  matter 
as  we  now  have  it,  I  propose  to  name  protyle. 

We  have*  now  to  seek  how  protyle  was  converted,  not  into  one  kind  of 
matter  only,  but  into  many.  If  we  recognise  that  it  contained  within  itself 
the  potentiality  of  all  atomic  weights,  how  did  those  potentialities  become 
actual  ?  We  require  two  very  reasonable  postulates  ;  let  there  be  granted  an 
antecedent  form  of  energy  having  periodic  cycles  of  ebb  and  swell,  rest  and 
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activity.  Let  there  also  be  grauted  an  internal  action,  akin  to  cooling,  actiBg 
slowly  in  the  protyle.  The  first-bom  element  would,  in  its  simplicitj,  be  mort 
nearly  allied  to  protyle.  This  is  hydrogen,  of  all  known  bodies  the  simpleBt  m 
structure,  and  of  the  lowest  atomic  weight.  For  some  time  hydrogen  wodd 
be  the  only  existing  form  of  matter  (in  our  sense  of  the  term).  Between 
hydrogen  and  the  next  formed  element  there  would  be  a  gap  in  time,  and  id 
the  interval  the  element  standing  next  in  order  of  simplicity  would  graduaUr 
be  approaching  its  birth -point.  In  this  interval  we  may  suppose  that  tt» 
evolutionary  process  soon  to  determine  the  birth  of  a  new  element  would  fix 
likewise  its  atomic  weight,  its  affinities,  and  its  chemical  position. 

In  the  genesis  of  the  elements,  the  longer  the  time  taken  up  in  the  cooling- 
down  process,  during  which  the  hardening  of  protyle  into  atoms  takes  place; 
the  more  sharply  defined  would  be  the  resulting  elements ;  whilst  the  more 
rapid  and  the  more  irregular  the  cooling,  the  more  closely  the  resulting  bodies 
would  fade  into  each  other  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees.  Thus  we  may 
conceive  that  the  succession  of  events  which  gave  rise  to  such  groups  as 
platinum,  osmium,  and  iridium, — palladium,  ruthenium,  and  rhodium, — ^iroo, 
nickel,  and  cobalt,—  might  have  produced  only  one  element  in  each  of  these 
three  groups  if  the  process  had  been  greatly  prolonged.  And  conversely,  had 
the  rate  of  cooling  been  much  more  rapid,  elements  might  have  originated 
still  more  nearly  identical  than  are  nickel  and  cobalt.  Thus  may  have  ariaeD 
the  closely  alli^  elements  of  the  cerium,  yttrium,  and  similar  groups. 

Any  well-defined  element  may  be  likened  to  a  platform  of  stability,  ocm- 
nected  by  ladders  of  unstable  bodies.  In  the  first  coalescence  of  the  primitive 
stuff  there  would  be  formed  the  smallest  atoms;  these  would  then  unite, 
forming  larger  groups  ;  the  gaps  between  the  several  stages  would  gradually  be 
bridged  over,  and  the  stable  element  appropriate  to  that  stage  would  abeorl), 
so  to  speak,  the  unstable  rungs  of  the  ladder  which  led  up  to  it. 

The  hypothesis  just  suggested,  if  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  diagrun 
[p.  621],  enables  us  to  proceed  a  step  or  two  further  along  the  track  of  the 
evolution  of  the  elements.  We  may  trace  in  the  undulating  curve  the  action 
of  two  forms  of  energy,  the  one  acting  vertically,  and  the  other  vibrating  to 
and  fro  like  a  pendulum.  Let  the  vertical  line  represent  temperature 
gradually  sinking  through  an  unknown  number  of  degrees  from  the  diaaoda- 
tion-point  of  the  first-formed  element  downwards  to  the  dissociation-point  of 
the  last  member  of  the  scale. 

But  what  form  of  energy  is  figured  by  the  oscillating  line?  We  see  it 
swinging  to  and  fro  to  points  equidistant  from  a  neutral  centre.  We  see  this 
divergence  from  neutrality  confer  atomicity  ^  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  degrees 
as  the  distance  from  the  centre  increases  to  one,  two,  three,  or  four  divisions. 
We  see  the  appn)ach  to  or  the  retrocession  from  this  same  neutral  line 
deciding  the  electro-negative  or  electro-positive  character  of  each  element; 
those  on  the  retreating  half  of  the  swing  being  positive,  and  those  on  the 
approaching  half  negative.  In  short,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  this  oscil- 
lating power  must  be  closely  connected  with  the  imponderable  matter,  essence, 
or  source  of  energy  we  call  electricity. 

^  Atomicity  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  valency. 
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Our  pendulum  begins  to  swing  froni  the  electro-poaitive  side  ;  lithium, 
next  to  hydrogen  in  the  BJmplicitj  of  its  atomic  weight,  ie  now  formed,  followed 
by  glucinum,  boron,  and  carbon.  Each  element,  at  the  moment  of  birth, 
t&lces  up  definite  quantities  of  electricity,  and  on  these  quantities  atomicity 
depends.  Thus  are  flied  the  typee  of  the  monatomic',  diatomic,  triatomic, 
ajad  tetratomic  elements." 

The  formatioQ  of  the  elements  of  the  first  series,  from  H  bo  CI, 
is  followed  in  detail. 


"  After  the  formation  of  chlorine,  the  p«ndulum  touches  the  neutral  line, 
and  is  in  the  same  position  aa  in  the  beginning.  Had  everything  remained  as 
at  first  the  next  element  to  appear  would  again  have  been  lithium,  and  the 
original  cycle  would  have  been  eternally  repealed,  producing  again  and  again 
the  same  fifteen  elements.  The  conditions,  however,  are  no  longer  the  same  i 
time  has  elapsed  and  the  form  of  energy  represented  by  the  vertical  line  has 
declined ;  in  other  words,  the  tem{>eraiure  has  sunk,  and  the  first  element  to 
come  into  existence  when  the  pendulum  starts  for  its  second  oscillation  is  not 
lithium,  but  the  metal  next  allied  to  it  in  the  series,  -i-t.  potassium,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  lithium,  with  the  same  hereditary 
teodeiicies,  but  with  less  molecular  mobility  and  a  higher  atomic  weight.... 
We  have  here  a  phenomenon  which  reminds  us  of  alternating  or  cyclical 

«  here  used  instead  o(  the  now  nsaal  tenuE 
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generation  in  the  organic  world,  or  we  may  perhaps  say  of  atavism,  a  recor- 
rence  to  ancestral  types,  somewhat  modified."  (*^  Genesis  of  the  £iem£nta»' 
Chem,  New9y  65,  1887,  p.  8a) 

Sir  William  Orookes,  when  in  1886  he  brought  forward  the 
above  speculations,  had  to  assume  the  complexity  of  the  elementair 

atoms,  which  he  represented  himself  as  "venturing" 
the"Jiementary  ^  ^^  "  provisionally."  Since  then  experimental  and 
atoms  by  «g-  theoretical  knowledge  on  this  point  has  become  much 
corpuadea ;  more  definite,  as  is  shown  by  Prof  J.  J.  Thomson's 

conacquent*"**  reccnt  investigations  concerning  the  mode  of  ^nesis 
propertica  of       of  the  atom  from  the  corpuscle,  the  structure  of  the 

theae  atoma.  *       .  i .  •         /•  •  • 

Prof.  J.  J.  atom  and  the  atomic  properties  resulting  from  special 

vilitS^rona!"'  atomic  structure  ("  Constitution  of  the  Atom,"  Elec- 
tricity and  Matter,  chapter  v ;  "  On  the  Structure  of 
the  Atom,"  Phil  Mag,  (6),  7,  1904,  p.  237).  Starting  from  the 
hypothesis  that  the  atom  is  an  aggregation  of  a  number  of 
simpler  systems,  and  that  these  constituent  primordial  systems 
are  formed  by  corpuscles  associated  with  equal  charges  of  positive 
electricity,  the  problem  of  the  aggregation  of  these  rapidly  moving 
units  into  groups  of  increasing  complexity  is  investigated  in  its 
relation  to  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
corpuscles.  A  consideration  of  corpuscular  aggregation  with  special 
reference  to  the  genesis  of  the  chemical  elements  shows  this  to 
be  compatible  with  a  process  of  gradual  evolution  due  to  the 
combination  of  primordial  units.     It  is  found  that: 

"  The  appearance  of  the  more  complex  systems  need  not  be  simultaneous 
with 'the  disappearance  of  all  the  simpler  ones... [and]  if  we  regard  the  systems 
containing  different  numbers  of  units  as  corresponding  to  the  different 
chemical  elements,  then  as  the  miiverse  gets  older,  elements  of  higher  and 
higher  atomic  weight  may  be  expected  to  appear.  Their  appearance,  how> 
ever,  will  not  involve  the  annihilation  of  the  elements  of  lower  atomic  weight 
The  number  of  atoms  of  the  latter  will  of  course  diminish,  since  the  heavier 
elements  are  by  hypothesis  built  up  of  material  furnished  by  the  lighter.... If^ 
however,  there  is  a  continual  fall  in  the  [kinetic  enei^gy  of  the  corpuscles 
within  the  atom]... the  lighter  elements  will  disappear  in  time,  and  unless 
there  is  disintegration  of  the  heavier  atoms,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  lightest 
element  surviving  will  continually  increase," 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  the  structure  of  the  atoms,  that 
is,  of  the  groups  so  formed  by  aggregation,  these  are  conceived 
as  consisting  "  of  a  number  of  corpuscles  moving  about  in  a  sphere 
of  uniform  positive  electrification."     The  mathematical  investiga- 
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'^lon  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  corpuscles  must  be  arranged  in 
"toms  of  increasing  complexity  so  as  to  produce  stable  groupings 
3  followed  by  the  consideration  of  the  atomic  properties  which 
ust  result  from  these  special  arrangements,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  properties  of  the  atom  will  depend  upon  its  atomic  weight 
a  way  very  analogous  to  that  expressed  by  the  periodic  law." 
Prof  Thomson  shows  how  amongst  the  successively  more  com- 
plex configurations  there  is  a  recurrence  at  intervals  of  the  same 
-fcype  of  arrangement,  giving  a  number  of  groupings  which  may  be 
^o  related  that  eaph  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  another  ring  of 
<5orpuscles  to  the  one  next  simpler,  the  grouping  of  60  corpuscles 
1:>eing  that  of  40  with  an  additional  ring,  that  of  4fO  being  itself 
^he  24  arrangement  plus  a  ring,  etc.     Of  the  resemblances  in 
properties  which  would  naturally  be  expected  to  go  with   these 
resemblances  in  structure,  the  case  of  the  spectra  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  corpuscles  in  such  related  systems  is  worked  out 
in   detail   and   is   found  to  agree  with  the  similarities  actually 
observed  in  the  spectra  of  members  of  the  same  group  in  the 
periodic  law  classification. 

Thus  the  structure  of  the  atom  which  is  conditioned  by  its 
complexity,  that  is,  by  its  weight,  accounts  for  the  periodic 
xecurrence  of  the  same  properties  exhibited  by  atoms  of  increasing 
weight.  But  the  recurrence  in  arrangemefnt,  being  only  one  of 
similarity  and  not  of  identity,  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  typical  properties  of  the  group  are  exhibited  by  individual 
members  to  diflFerent  degrees,  that  is,  it  explains  the  variation  of 
properties  in  the  group. 

Typical  diflFerences  in  the  structure  of  the  atoms  are  shown 
to  account  for  diflFerences  in  their  electro-chemical  nature,  for 
diflFerences  in  their  valencies,  and  for  the  tendency  to  chemical 
combination  between  the  diflFerent  kinds.  Moreover,  a  considera- 
tion of  atomic  structure  in  the  unbroken  order  of  atomic  complexity 
shows  not  only  a  sequence  which  accounts  for  the  variation  of 
these  properties  in  the  series,  but  also  exhibits  occasional  sudden 
changes  corresponding  to  places  in  the  periodic  system  where 
the  diflFerence  in  properties  of  consecutive  elements  is  exceptionally 
great. 

The  above  is  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  analogies  which  have 
been  traced  by  Prof  Thomson  between  atomic  structure  and  atomic 
properties,  and  which  supply  an   explanation   for  the  empirical 
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relations  between  atomic  weight  and  atomic  properties  emlxKiied  1 
in  the  periodic  law.  But  an  adequate  account  of  all  the  resolift  \ 
arrived  at  could  not  be  given  by  means  of  any  short  abstract. 

In  a  section  of  the  community  usually  referred  to  as  the 
"general  public,"  there  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  tfie 
recognition  of  the  divisibility  of  the  atom  has  dealt  a  death-blov  | 
to  that  atomic  theory  which  was  founded  by  Dalton  just  a 
hundred  years  ago.  No  misconception  could  be  more  complete 
Whilst  nothing  has  had  to  be  given  up,  nothing  to  be  modified, 
there  has  been  deepening  of  the  foundations,  extension  of  soofpe, 
correlation  with  other  sciences.  Except  that  some  of  die 
anticipations  expressed  have  since  been  realised,  the  situatiosi 
to-day  is  exactly  what  it  was  in  1867  when  Kekul6  wrote  as 
follows : 

**  The  question  whether  atoms  exist  or  not  has  but  little  significanoe  from 
a  chemical  point  of  view :  its  discussion  belongs  rather  to  metaphysics.  In 
chemistry  we  have  only  to  decide  whether  the  assumption  of  atoms  is  at 
Hypothesis  adapted  to  the.  explanation  of  chemical  phenomena.  More 
especially  have  we  to  consider  the  question  whether  a  further  developmoit  of 
the  atomic  hypothesis  promises  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  mech&niim 
of  chemical  phenomena. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  actual  existence  of  atoms,  taking  the  word  in  its  litei«l 
signification  of  indivisible  particles  of  matter — I  rather  expect  that  we  sfasfl 
some  day  find  for  what  we  now  call  atoms  a  mathematico-mechanical  explami- 
tion,  which  will  render  an  account  of  atomic  weight,  of  atomicitj,  and  of 
numerous  other  properties  of  the  so-called  atoms.  As  a  chemist,  however, 
I  regard  the  assumption  of  atoms,  not  only  ajs  advisable,  hut  as  abeolutdj 
necessary  in  chemistry.  I  will  even  go  further,  and  declare  my  belief  that 
chemical  atoms  exists  provided  the  term  be  understood  to  denote  those  particles 
of  matter  which  undergo  no  further  division  in  chemical  metamorphoses. 
Should  the  progress  of  science  lead  to  a  theory  of  the  constitution  of  chemical 
atoms — important  as  such  a  knowledge  might  be  for  the  general  philosophy 
of  matter — it  would  make  but  little  alteration  in  chemistry  itself  Tbe 
chemical  atoms  will  always  remain  the  chemical  unit ;  and  for  the  speciaDj 
chemical  considerations  we  may  always  start  from  the  constitution  of  atoms, 
and  avail  ourselves  of  the  simplified  expression  thus  obtained,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  atomic  hypothesis.  We  may,  in  fact,  adopt  the  view  of  Dumas  and  of 
Faraday,  that  whether  matter  he  atomic  or  not,  thus  miich  is  certain^  that 
granting  it  to  be  atomic,  it  would  appear  as  it  now  does.'* 
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409 ;  choice  of  standard  for  combining 
weights    190;    constitution    of    salts 
172;    criticism    of    Th.    Thomson's 
atomic   weight   determinations  597; 
denial  of  divisibility  of   elementary 
particles    in   chemical   change   334; 
dualistic  system   335;    estimate  of: 
Bichter's  work  177,  Dalton*8  atomic 
hypothesis  300,  163;  formnlation  of 
vanadiimi  compounds  422 ;  investiga- 
tion of  racemio  acid  549;   modifica- 
tions of  tin  oxide,  phosphoric  add, 
and  sUicon  550 ;  necessity  for  accniate 
determination  of  combining  ratios  187; 
rules    of    chemical    synthesis    382; 
selection  of  formulae  332 ;  substances 
same  in  composition  but  different  in 
properties    546;    symbolic    notation 
194 ;    work  on :    equivalent  or  p»- 
manent  ratios    179,   multiple  ratios  , 
162  ! 

Biarsenate  and  biphosphate  of  potash  | 
(and  soda),  crystalline  form  411  J 

Biaxial  birefringence  442 

Bimalate    of    ammonium,    left-handed 
and  right-handed  575 

Biograplucal  note  on:  Ampere  318; 
Anaxagoras  236 ;  Aristotle  250 ;  Avo- 
gadro  318;  Bergman  112;  BerthoU^ 
117;  Berzelius  162;  Black  59;  Boyki 
274  ;  Cannizzaro  344 ;  Cavendish  59 
Dalton  154 ;  Demooritus  239 ; 
cartes    266;    Dumas  335;    Epicumi 
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239;  Faraday  546;  Frankland  618; 
GaBsendi  273  ;  Oay-Lussao  302 ;  Ger- 
hardt  340;  Humboldt  302;  Eeknl^ 
516;  Eolbe  661;  Laurent  194;  La- 
Yoisier  46 ;  Liebig  509 ;  Mitsoherlioh 
409 ;  Newton  280 ;  Pasteur  574 ;  Plato 
246 ;  Priestley  39 ;  Proust  135 ;  Proat 
594;  Begnault  93;  Bichter  173; 
Soheele  38;  Stahl  33 ;  Stas  64  ;  Thom- 
son, Th.  167 ;  Van't  HofF  576 ;  William- 
son 511;  Wislioenus  672;  Wohler 
509;  WoUaston  159;  Wurtz  611 

Bipyramid,  hexagonal  889,  404 ;  oblique 
399;  rhombic  400;  tetragonal  401 

Bismuth,  combining  weight  214;  com* 
position  of  oxide  140,  214 ;  crystalline 
form  403 ;  isomorphism  with  anti- 
mony 417 

Bismuthite,  isomorphism  with  stibnite 
417 

Black,  J.,  biographical  note  59;  re- 
searches on  magnesia  alba  69 

Blende,  crystal  of,  showing  three  forms 
389 

Boiling  points  of  halides  and  alkyl 
compounds  487 

Boisbaudran,  Xjecoq  de,  atomic  weight 
of :  gallium  425 ;  gaUium  and  ger- 
manium by  spectroscopic  method  491 

Boracite  897 

Boron,  atomic  heat  365 

Boyle,  B.,  absorption  of  ponderable  fire 
matter  in  combustion  37 ;  biographical 
note  274 ;  chemical  change  explained 
in  terms  of  corpuRCular  doctrine  284 ; 
conception  of  arohitectonick  principle 
279;  on  conservation  of  mass  60; 
definition  of  element  276 ;  denuncia- 
tion of  Aristotelian  and  Paraoelsian 
doctrines  274 ;  earthy  residue  left  on 
evaporation  of  distilled  water  6; 
limitations  of  atomistic  doctrine  278 ; 
views  on  ultimate  constitution  of 
matter  276 

Boyle's  law,  92 ;  classed  as  approximate 
100 ;  deduced  from  kinetic  hypothesis 
97;  deviations  from  92;  deviations 
from  explained  by  kinetic  hypothesis  98 

/8-rays,  penetrating  power,  mass  and 
velocity  614 

Brauner,  tellurium  considered  a  mixture 
605 

Brauns,  classification  of  diflferences  be- 
tween polymorphs  441 

Brodie  on  mutual  affinity  of  elementary 
particles  329 

Brookite,  member  of  isotrimorphoos 
series  446 

Butlerow,  discovery  of  alcohol  predicted 
by  Kolbe  564 


Butyl  alcohol,  presence  of  asymmetric 

carbon  atom  in  682 
Butylene,  Faraday's  discovery  647 
Butyric  acid,  polymerism  with  aoetalde- 

hyde  668 

Caoodyl,  cacodylio  oxide  and  acid  614 

Cailletet,  compressibility  of  air  at  high 
pressures  95 

CflJcination,  in  dosed  vessels  53 ;  of  tin 
46,  62;  Principle  combining  with 
Metals  in  50 ;  specific  gravity  of  air 
absorbed  in  49;  weight  increase  of 
metals  on  46 

Calcite,  crystalline  form  403,  414,  393, 
413;  chemical  identity  with  aragonite 
409,  438;  double  refraction  442,  445; 
member  of  isodimorphous  series  447 

Calcium,  atomic  weight  from  heat 
capacity  375;   combining  weight  203 

Calcium  carbonate,  calcite  and  aragonite, 
differences  between  441 

Calculated  molecular  weight  361 

Calculation  of :  melting  points  of  halides 
489 ;  specific  volume  of  one  component 
of  mixed  crystal  449 

Calorie,  definition  361 

Calorimeter  compensating,  principle  of 
370 

Calx,  derivation  of  name  32;  mercury, 
change  to  metal  36,  41 

Cannizzaro,  S.,  biographical  note  344; 
molecular  and  atomic  weight  determi- 
nation by  Avogadro's  hypothesis  346 ; 
atomic  weight  of  copper  from  heat 
capacity  374;  molecular  heat  and 
molecular  complexity  382;  Sketch  of 
a  Course  of  Theoretical  Chemistry 
845 

Carbon,  asynmietric,  character  of  iso- 
merism due  to  580;  atomic  weight 
857,  365;  combining  weight  202; 
diamond  and  graphite,  differences 
between  441 ;  divalent  and  trivalent 
529 ;  quantities  contained  in  molecular 
weight  of  compounds  857;  reducing 
action  34;  relation  to  positive  and 
negative  elements  the  same  642; 
specific  heat  366;  tetravalency  of 
recognised  by  Couper  and  Kekul6  516 

Carbon  atom,  asymmetric  678;  asym- 
metric, presence  of  in  optically  active 
substances  582;  tetrahedral  arrange- 
ment of  groups  combined  with  678 

Carbon  atoms,  combination  with  each 
other  616;  complex  group,  valency  of 
616;  multiple  linking  of  528 

Carbonates,  of  potash,  properties  and 
relative  composition  169;  rhombo- 
hedral  413 
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Csrbonio  acid,  combination  with  am- 
monia 803;  composition  by  weight 
and  by  volume  157,  168,  804,  818; 
compressibility  95 ;  relation  to  alcohol 
562 
Carbonic  oxide,  composition  157,  167; 

divalenoy  of  carbon  in  580 
Carburetted  hydrogen  heavy  and  light, 

composition  155 
CariuB,   introduction  of  term  physical 

isomerism  571 
Camelley,  boiling  points  and  melting 
points  of  compounds  487 ;  extension 
of  scope  of  periodic  law  484 ;  formula 
for  periodic  law  function  501 ;  atomic 
weight  of  beryllium  from  melting  point 
of  chloride  489;   on  importance  of 
periodic  law  488 
Cartesian  doctrine  of  matter,  Boyle's 
attitude  towards  277;  relation  of  to 
atomistic  272 
Oartesian     method      compared     with 

Baconian  267 
Gassiterite,  crystalline  form  402 ;  member 

of  isotrimorphous  neries  446 
Cathode    rayp,    mass    of    constituent 

particles  541,  612;  nature  541 
Cavendish,   Henry,    biographical    note 
59 ;  quantitative  work  59 ;  composition 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen  295;  introduction 
of  the  term  equivalent  171 ;  volumetric 
composition  of  water  301 
Celestine,  crystallographic  constant  414 
Centro-symmetry,  definition  890 
Cerussite,  isomorphism  of  427;  member 

of  isodimorphous  series  447 
Chalcolite,  radio-activity  27 
Chalybite,  crystallographic  constant  414 
Chemical    combination,    laws    of,    ex- 
plained by  atomic  hypothesis  299 
Chemistry,    scope    and    division    into 

descriptive  and  theoretical  2 
Chloanthite,     isomorphism     of     427 ; 
,  member  of  isodimorphous  series  446 
Chlorine,  atomic  heat,  indirect  determi- 
nation 881;  atomic  weight  356,  360; 
combining   weight   205;    elementary 
nature  26 ;  isomorphism  with  manga- 
nese   418;    quantities    contained    in 
molecular  weight  of  its  compounds 
356 
Chromium,  fonnula  of  basic  oxide  from 
isomorphism  of  acid  with  SO,  422; 
found  in  different  isomorphous  series 
418;  isomorphism  with  sulphur  418 
Classification,  20 ;  crystallographic  895 
Classification  of  elements,  by:   atomic 
heat    value   367,    isomorphism   417, 
periodic  law  475,  valency  524;  prin- 
ciple followed  in  455,  468 


Classification  of  polymers  1^ 

Clifford,  W.  E.,  estimate  of  Greek  atomic 
hypothesis  228 ;  on  theoretical  dedne- 
tion  of  Avogadro*s  law  324 

Cinohonicine  tartrates  581 

Cineres  82 

Clarke,  F.  W.,  on  calculation  of  atomic 
(combining)  weights  217 

Classen,  composition  of  biamath  oxide 
214 

Classes  ctystallographio,  thirtj-two  S9S 

Cobalt,  atomic  heat  371 

Colour  of  mixed  crystals,  relation  to 
composition  486 

Combination,  atomistic  as  oonoetTed  by 
Eanada  280;  between  simple  num- 
bers of  atoms  289 ;  cause  of  aooording 
to  Bergman  112 

Combinations,  number  of  between  same 
constituents  186;  in  crystals  389 

Combining  volumes  of  gases,  O^- 
Lussac's  investigation  conoeming  303; 
law  of,  tee  Law  of  combining  voiames 

Combining  weight  of :  aluminiam  804 ; 
arsenic  218;  barium  205;  bismuth 
214 ;  calcium  203 ;  carbon  202 ;  chlorine 
205 ;  chlorine  by  physical  metiiod  316 ; 
hydrogen  202;  hydrogen  by  pfaysioBl 
method  316;  iodine  209;  lead  SOS; 
lithium  218;  mercury  202;  nitrogen 
316;  nitrogen  by  physical  method 
316;  nitrogen,  differences  between 
values  by  chemical  and  physical 
method  318,  816;  nickel  203;  potas- 
sium 205 ;   silver  206,  211 

Combining  weight,  Clarke  on  calcula- 
tion of  (atomic)  217  ;  oonoeption  and 
definition  187,  201;  correction  of 
atomic  weight  by  359;  reference  to 
standard  188 ;  relation  to  atomic  and 
to  equivalent  weight  200,  219 

Combining  weights,  determination  201 ; 
numerical  relation  between  different 
values  for  same  element  193;  table 
of  220 ;  tee  aUo  Proportional  numbers 

Combustion,  air  required  for  35,  38; 
attended  by  weight  increase  35,  50; 
favoured  by  oxygen  35;  in  dosed 
vessels  53 ;  Lavoisier*s  theory  46 ;  phlo- 
gistic hypothesis  contrasted  with 
Lavoisier's  54 ;  phlogistic  theory  31 

Compensation,  external  and  internal 
584 

Complexity  of  elementary  moleeoles, 
erroneously  assumed  to  be  always 
same  337;  explanation  of  certain 
chemical  reactions  by  827;  proof  of 
824 
Composition  analogous,  a  test  of  iso- 
morphism 427 
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Oomposition  fixed,  denial  of  by  Ber- 
thoUet  127;  Marignao*s  doubt  con- 
oeming  146,  603;  ProoBt's  proof  of 
185;  Stas*  investigation  of  146 
Oomposition  of :  mixed  orystals,  relation 
to  physical  properties  431;  salts, 
calculated  fh>m  tables  of  neutrali- 
sation equivalents  177;  stable  oom- 
pounds,  influence  of  temperatnie  and 
pressure  on  146 
Oomposition  variable,  asserted  by  Ber- 
thoUet  127  ;  Berthollet's  experimental 
evidence  for  129  ;  deduced  from  mass 
action  127;  Proust's  refutation  of 
supposed  cases  139 
Oomposition  volumetric,  see  Volumetric 

composition 
Oompounds,  differentiated  from  mix- 
tures 189;  formulae  of,  guiding 
principle  in  choice  of  196,  506 ;  heat 
capacity  of  376 
Oompound  radicles,  Gerhardt  on  nature 
of  509;  Liebig's  definition  509 

Compressibility  gaseous,  Begnault's 
measurements  and  empirical  formula 
93,  97;  Van  der  Waals'  formula 
99 

Compressibility  of  air,  at  high  pressures 
95;  Dnlong  and  Arago's  measure- 
ments 92 

Conduction  of :  electricity  through  gases, 
cause  611 ;  heat  in  quartz,  shown  by 
experiment  386 

Conine,  presence  of  asymmetric  carbon 
atom  in  682 

Conservation  of  mass,  58 ;  an  axiom  63 ; 
an  exact  law  104 ;  asserted  by  philo- 
sophers and  experimenters  58,  60, 
264;  basis  of  chemical  equations  63; 
course  of  establishment  63;  deductive 
verification  68;  Heydweiler's  experi- 
ments 104;  Landolt's  experiments 
102;  Lavoisier's  experiments  61,  101; 
proof  by  complete  syntheses  and  ana- 
lyses 65 

Constant  errors  and  their  detection  88, 
218 

Constants,  crystallographic  395 

Constitution,  of  salts  according  to 
Lavoisier  and  Berzelius  172 ;  ulti- 
mate of  matter  598,  226 

Copper,  atomic  weight  from  heat  capacity 
374;  carbonate,  composition  of  native 
and  artificial  136 ;  hydrate,  identified 
as  a    compound   143;    isomorphism 
'  with  silver  365;  oxides,  composition 

134,  153,  164,  180 ;  sulphate,  crystal- 
lising in  form  of  ferrous  sulphate  409 ; 
sulphate,  crystal  898;  sulphate  and 
sulphide,  composition  180 


Cordierite,  colour  according  to  direction 
886 

Corpuscles,  aggregation  into  atoms  622 ; 
mass  541,  613;  name  given  by  J.  J. 
Thomson  541;  the  common  con- 
stituents of  all  atoms  618 

Corpuscular  theory  of  matter,  Boyle's 
277 

Cosmogony  of  Anaxagoras,  Anaximander, 
Empedocles,  Heraditns  288,  232, 286, 
235 

Couper,  oomposition  studied  in  terms  of 
atoms  instead  of  radicles  515;  on 
tetravalenoy  of  carbon  atom  517 

Crookes,  (Sir)  W.,  fractionation  of  yttria 
605  ;  genesis  of  the  elements  619 

Crucial  experiments  18,  268 

Cryptic  isodimorphism  447 

Crystal,  constancy  and  measurement 
of  angles  of  887,  426;  definition  887; 
face  and  zone  387 

Crystals,  distorted  and  ideal  888 ;  mixed, 
see  Isomorphous  mixtures 

Crystalline,  forms,  variety  of  in  different 
specimens  of  same  substance  898; 
substances,  properties  classified  into 
general  and  directional  886 

Crystallographic  angles  of  mixed  cry  stals, 
relation  to  composition  482 

Crystallographic  axes,  nature  393;  of 
seven  systems  396,  398 

Crystallographic  classification  into  seven 
systems  895 

Crystallographic  constants,  895;  varia- 
tion in  isomorphous  fieries  413,  426 

Cube,  890,  408 ;  Plato's  earth  248,  251 

Cubic  system,  405;  crystallographic 
axes  405 ;  seven  simple  forms  406 

Curie  (Madame),atomicweight  of  radium 
496;  discovery  of  radium  27;  radio- 
activity recognised  as  atomic  property 
616 

Cyanic  add,  composition  same  as  ful- 
minio  acid  546;  relation  to  pyanuric 
acid  and  cyamelide  552 

Cyanogen,  complex  nature  indicated  by 
heat  capacity  of  its  compounds  883 

Daleminzite  365 

Dalton,  J.,  atomic  hypothesis :  extension 
and  modification  by  Avogadro  820, 
main  points  of  288 ;  atomic  theory, 
origin,  precedence  of  theoretical 
speculations  153,  285 ;  atomic  weights, 
table  of,  and  accuracy  of  296;  bio- 
graphical note  154 ;  choice  of  standard 
for  atomic  weight  values  190 ;  denial 
of  unity  of  matter  594 ;  discovery  of 
a  modification  of  defiant  gas  548; 
discovery  of  law  of  multiple  ratios 
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154,  163;  on  oonservation  of  mass 
58 ;  rejection  of  Gay-Lussao's  law  of 
combining  volumes  810;  relation 
between  composition  of:  heavy  and 
light  carbnretted  hydrogen,  two  oxides 
of  carbon,  nitrous  oxide  and  nitrous 
gas  155;  rules  of  chemical  synthesis 
^0;  simplicity  of  formulae  used  by 
299;  symbolic  notation  198,  291; 
volumetric  composition  of  water  801 

Davy,  (Sir)  H.,  composition  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen  157,  295;  products  of  electro- 
lysis of  water  10  ;  volumetric  compo- 
sition of  water  301 

Dean,  combining  weight  of  nitrogen  818 

Deduction,  1 ;  place  assigned  to  in 
Cartesian  and  Baconian  method  267 

Definite  ratios,  a  name  for  Bichter's 
law  182 

Democritus,  atomistic  doctrine,  estimate 
of  264,  228 ;  biographical  note  289 

Densities  gaseous,  Gay-Lussac*s  table 
307 ;  relative  molecular  weights  de- 
termined from  318 

Densities,  limiting  calculated  by  Ber- 
thelot  and  Bayleigh  815;  of  gaseous 
elements  erroneously  made  propor- 
tional to  atomic  weights  337 

Density,  differences  in  explained  by 
existence  of  void  246,  281;  of  nitro- 
gen, Bayleigh^s  determination  89;  of 
oxygen,  Morley's  determination  87 

Dephlogistioated  air  40,  54 

De  Berum  Natura,  quotations  from  235 

Descartes,  Ben^,  biographical  note  266  ; 
explanation  of  motion  270;  method 
267  ;  on  Aristotelianism  267 ;  views 
on  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  269 

Descriptive  chemistry  2 

Detection  of :  constant  errors  86 ;  errors 
due  to  chemically  faulty  method  78 

Diad  axis  391 

Dialogite,  crystallographic  constant  414 

Diamagnetio  elements  484 

Diamond,  atomic  heat  368 

Dibromosuccinic  acid,  inactivity  and 
indiviBibility  585 

Didymium,  separation  into  two  con- 
stituents 479 

Diffusion,  gaseous  22 

Dimethyl  diethyl  ammonium  iodide, 
proof  of  pentavalence  of  nitrogen 
supplied  by  583 

Directional  properties  385 

Disintegrating  atom.meaningof  term617 

Dissociation  hypothesis,  Lockyer*s  608 

Divisibility,  finite  of  matter,  assumed  by : 
atomistic  philosophers  242,  Dalton 
288,  Plato  249;  infinite  of  matter, 
asserted   by :    anti-atomistic    school 


246,     Aristotle     254,     Baoon     S6S, 
Descartes  269 

Divisibility  of  :  atoms  604 ;  ^ementazy 
particles  in  chemical  change,  denied 
by  Berzelius  334 ;  elementary  molecoles 
in  chemical  change  319,  331 

Division  of :  acids  and  bases  in  a  solu- 
tion, measurement  123, 135 ;  snlpho- 
cyanic  acid  between -iron  oxide  aad 
potash  125;  sulphuric  aeid  between 
potash  and  soda  119 

Dodecahedron,  Plato*s  symbol  of  the 
universe  251 ;  rhombic  407 

Doebereiner,  triads  of  456 

Dolomite,  crystallographic  oonstant  414 

Domes,  crystallographic  definitioii  oCd95 

Double  refraction  442 

Double  salt  of  potassium  nitrate  and 
silver  nitrate  450 

Double  salts  and  mixed  OTStals, 
difference  between  448 

Dualistic  system  of  Berzeliiia  835 

DuloQg  and  Arago,  compressibility  of 
air  92 

Dulong  and  Petit,  alteration  of  atomic 
weights  362;  discovery  of  law  of 
atomic  heat  361;  heat  capacity  of 
compounds  376 ;  law  of  atomic  beat: 
application  373,  only  a  roo^  em- 
pirical rule  373  I 

Dufet,  relation  between  composition  of 
mixed     crystals     and:     geometrical   { 
properties  432,  optical  properties  433    ' 

Dumas,  J.  B. ,  atomic  weight  determina- 
tions from  vapour  densities  of  elements 
themselves  337 ;  biographical  note  • 
385 ;  combining  weight  of  arsenic  213 ; 
gravimetric  composition  of  water  190; 
on  uncertainty  in  atomic  weight 
determinations  386;  supporter  <^ 
Avogadro's  hypothesis  336,  Pzoafs 
hypothesis  600 ;  triads  of  456 

Dumas  and  Stas,  synthesis  of  cariMuiie 
acid  from  carbon  167 

Earth,  one  of  the  four  elements  8S4, 

236,    248 ;   production    from    water, 

cause  of  traced  by  Lavoisier  7,  GS 

Effects  and  causes,  relation  between  5 

Eka-aluminium,  eka-boron,  eka-siheoa, 

prediction  of  479 
Ekman  and  Pettersson,  atomic  weight 

of  selenium  438 
Eleatic  conception  of  matter  234 
Elective  attraction,  see  Affinity 
Elective  attractions,  Bergman's  Disss-    \ 

tation  on  112 ;  Goethe  on  108 
Electric    charge    carried    by    ions  in: 
electrolysis    of    solution    610,    con- 
duction through  gases  611 
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Xleotrioal  test  for  mdio-aotiyity,  eensi- 
tivenesB  616 

JBleetrieitj,  division  of  into  elementary 
portions  639 ;  quantity  associated 
with  atom  in  electrolysis  540 ;  units 
of  quanti^  610 

DBleotrochemical  behaviour  of  elements 
a  function  of  atomic  weight  465 

£leotrochemicai  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
610 

£ilectrolysis,  Faraday's  law  of  538 ;  of 
water,  production  of  acid  and  alkali 
in  10 

Slectrolytio  gas,  excess  of  hydrogen  in  78 

IBlectron,  useid  in  explanation  of  valency 
640 ;  name  used  by  Johnstone  Stoney 
541 ;  relation  to  ion  540 

Element,  Boyle's  definition  of  276;  dis- 
tinguished from  simple  substance  468 

Element  primal,  assumed  to  be:  air 
232 ;  fire  235 ;  water  232 

Elementary  molecules,  evidence  for  com- 
plexity 324  ;  difficulty  in  determining 
complexity  336 

Elementary  particles,  divisibility  in 
chemical  change  denied  by  Berzelius 
334 ;  mutual  affinity  829 

Elements,  aU  compounded  of :  hydrogen 
595 ;  same  primal  matter  608 

Elements,  classification  of,  principle 
followed  in  455 

Elements  classified  according  to:  atomic 
heat  367 ;  isomorphism  417  ;  periodic 
law  475 ;  valency,  KekuU,  Frankland 
512,  513,  524 

Elements,  their  form  represented  by  the 
regular  solids  248,  251 

Elements  four,  of :  Aristotle  253 ; 
Empedocles  236;  Plato  247 

Elements  five,  of  Kanada  229 

Elements  genesis  of,  593  ;  experimental 
evidence  for  618  ;  in  light  of  periodic 
system  619 ;  philosophical  speculation 
concerning  619 

Elements,  nature  a  function  of  their 
atomic  weights  459 ;  occurrence  of 
and  place  in  odd  or  even  series,  485- 
487;  prediction  by  Mendeleeff  479; 
probable  limit  to  number  481;  pro- 
gress in  number  present  in  cooling 
stars  618 ;  properties  a  periodic 
function  of  their  atomic  weights  461 ; 
saturation  capacity  515 ;  transmuta- 
tion of,  according  to :  Aristotle  254, 
Plato  249;  typical,  Mendeleeff*s  473 ; 
ultimate  structure  of  in  light  of: 
electron  theory  623,  heat  capacity  383 

Elements  of  symmetry  390 

Emanation  from  radium,  material 
nature,    atomic    weight,    etc.,    616 ; 


decay  in  activity  of,  and  production 
of  other  kinds  of  matter  from  615 ; 
production  of  helium  from  616; 
volume  of  616 

Empedocles,  existence  of  four  corporeal 
elements  and  the  principles  of  love 
and  strife  236 

Enantiomorphism  580 

Enantiotropy  444 

Enol-form  589 

Epicurus,  biographical  note  239 ;  de- 
clination from  rectilinear  motion  of 
atoms  244 

Equations  chemical,  first  used  by 
Lavoisier  63 

Equivalency  of  acids,  independent  of 
base  neutralised  171;  Lavoisier's 
quexy  concerning  172 

Equivalent,  first  use  and  meaning  of 
term,  definition  171,  341 

Equivalent  ratios,  law  of,  tee  Law  of 
equivalent  ratios 

Equivalents,  of  elements :  Gmelin's  340, 
WoUaston's  339  ;  various  of  manga- 
nese 199 

Equivalent  weight  and  combining 
weight,  connection  and  differences 
between  197,  200;  definition  201 

Erdmann  and  Marchand,  combining 
weight  of  calcium  203 

Error  probable,  213;  formula  for  215 

Error,  of  an  observation  84;  residual  84 ; 
in  gaseous  density  determinations  by 
Begnault's  method  82 

Errors,  constant  and  accidental  83 ; 
experimental,  classified  according  to 
cause  and  effect  77,  83;  personal  82 

Errors  due  to  various  causes,  examples  77 

Ethereal  element,  Eanada*s  229 

Ethyl,  a  monatomic  radicle  510 

Ethyl  formate,  isomerism  with  methyl 
acetate  554 

Ethyl  iodide,  saponification  of  589 

Ethylene,  composition  155 ;  structural 
formula  528 ;  see  also  Olefiant  gas 

Ethylidene  lactic  acid,  presence  of  asym- 
metric carbon  atom  in  582 

Even  series  472 

Evolution,  inorganic  618 ;  of  atoms 
from  corpuscles  622 

Exact  laws,  characteristics  of  83,  106 ; 
conservation  of  mass ;  fixed,  multiple 
and  equivalent  ratios  classed  as  such 
104,  151,  169,  186 

Exchange  of  bases,  influence  of  tempera- 
ture and  solubility  on  121 

Expansion,  void  required  for  245 

Experiment,  3 ;  crucial  18 

Experimental  errors,  classified  according 
to  cause  and  effect  77,  83 
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Externally  oompensated  sabstanoes, 
dmsion  of  584 

Face  of  orystal,  definition  887 ;  symbol 
895 

Faces  similar,  of  crystals  888 

Facts,  establishment  of  tfaeir  correctness 
4;  study  of  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment 8;  their  causes  traced  5 

Faraday,  M.,  atomic  structure  of  matter 
624 ;  biographical  note  546  ;  discovery 
of  a  modification  of  defiant  gas  547  ; 
influence  of  magnetic  force  on  light 
605;  law  of  electrolysis  588 

Fatty  earth  32 

Fermentation  lactic  acid  578 

Ferrous  sulphate,  isodimorphism  with 
magnesium  sulphate  448 

Fingerpost,  instances  of  18 

Finite  divisibility  of  matter,  see  Divisi- 
bility finite 

Fire,  made  the  primal  element  285 ; 
one  of  the  four  elements  264, 286,  248 

Fire  air  54 

Fire  matter,  cause  of  burning  82 ; 
passage  through  pores  of  glass  7; 
supposed  ponderable  87 

Fischer,  reduction  of  number  of  Bichter's 
tables  of  neutralisation  equivalents 
176 

Fixed  air,  composition  recognised  by 
Lavoisier  51 

Fixed  ratios  law  of,  see  Law  of  fixed 
ratios 

Fixity  of  composition  of:  ammonia, 
Berthollet's  explanation  182;  am- 
monium chloride  148 ;  antimony  sul- 
phide and  other  antimony  compounds 
189 ;  copper  carbonate  135 ;  oxides  of 
lead,  bismuth,  iron  and  mercury  189 ; 
minerals  of  different  origin  187 ; 
neutral  salts,  Berthollet*s  explanation 
181 ;  silver  chloride  146 

Fixity  of  composition,  see  also  Compo- 
sition fixed 

Flame  spectrum  608 

Fluoboric  gas,  combination  with  am- 
monia 808 

Fluoride  of  phosphorus,  molecular 
weight  851 ;  pentavalency  of  phos- 
phorus in  532 

Fluorspar,  crystalline  form  408 

Form  oiystallographio,  definition  895; 
symbol  895 

Forms  orystallographic,  classification  895 

Formula,  calculation  fur  isomorphous 
mixtures  428 ;  empirical,  for  gaseous 
compressibility  97 ;  for  periodic  law 
function  according  to :  Mills  501, 
Garnelley  501,  Johnstone  Stoney  502 


Formulae  of  compounds,  Ben^ios^ 
criteria  for  selection  883 ;  ooogreaa  to 
promote  agreement  in  844 ;  LanreBt's 
principle  in  choice  of  196 

Formulae  rational,  and  isomerison  561; 
more  than  one  for  same  aobstenee 
508 ;  nature  of  507 ;  of  acetic  add 
507 ;  limit  to  possible  number  518 

Formulae  structural,  and  isomeriam  565; 
correctness  tested  by  number  c^  iso- 
meric derivatives  568;  natare  518; 
theoretical  number  518;  of:  ethylaie 
and  acetylene  528,  phosphoma  oxy- 
chloride  528,584,  nitrous  oxide,  potass. 
chloride  and  oxide  523 

Formulae  assigned  by  Dalton,  siuEipilieaty 
of  299 

Four  elements  doctrine,  Baoon*8  refd- 
tation  264 ;  Van  Helmont's  rebellion 
against  259  ;  Boyle's  attack  on 
275 

Frankland,  E.,  biographical  note  513; 
classification  of  elements  aooording  to 
combining  power  518 

Frankland,  P.,  application  of  hypothesis 
of  electrical  nature  of  valency  543 

French,  John,  illustration  of  pelican  8 

Friedel,  discovery  of  alcohol  predicted 
by  Kolbe  563 

Fulminic  acid,  composition  same  as 
that  of  cyanic  acid  546;  preeence  of 
divalent  carbon  in  529 

-y-rays  614 

Galena,  crystalline  form  408;  isomor- 
phism 427 

Galileo,  experiment  with  balls  and  in- 
clined plane  4 

Gallium,  atomic  weight:  from  ammonia 
alum  425,  from  spectrum  491;  Men- 
deleeff's  eka-aluminium  479 

Gaps,  left  in:  Meyer's  periodic  law 
table  461 ;  Mendeleeff's  table  479 

Garnet,  crystalline  form  408 

Gaseous  compressibility,  Begnault's 
measurements  93 ;  Begnaolt's  em- 
pirical formula  97;  Van  der  Waals' 
formula  99 

Gaseous  density,  accuracy  of  molecular 
weight  deduced  from  350 ;  error  in  Beg- 
nault's  method  of  determination  82 

Gaseous  laws,  accounted  for  by  Avo- 
gadro's  hypothesis  322 

Gases,  cause  of  conduction  of  electricity 
through  611 ;  combining  volumes  of 
303;  diffusion  22;  monatomio  498 

Gassendi,  Pierre,  biographical  note  278; 
opposition  to  Aristotelian  and  accept- 
ance of  Epicurean  natural  philosophy; 
use  of  experimental  method  278. 
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lin,    different    complexity   of   ele- 
mentary moleculee  339 

•Lnasao,  J.  F.,  biographical  note 
802 ;  law  of  combining  volames  805 ; 
on  combining  Yolames  of  gases  303  ; 
tables  of  densities  and  composition  of 
gaseous  oomponnds  of  gaseous  con- 
stituents 306 
G-ay-Lussac,   Humboldt  and,  on  yoIu- 

metric  composition  of  water  802 
Oeber,  two  principles  of  257 
Generalisation  20,  24 
General  mean,  85, 213;  formula  for  215; 
of  combining  weight  of  lithium,  data 
and  result  218  ;  of  ratio  BaGL  :  2Ag 
216 
General  properties  of  crystalline  sub- 
stances 386 
Generation  and  Corruption,  Ari8totle*B 

253 
Genesis  of  the  elements,   593;    philo- 
sophical speculation  and  experimental 
evidence  618;    in  light   of    periodic 
system  619 
Oeofifroy,  tables  of  affinity  111 

Oeometrical  isomerism  572 

Oerhardt,  biographical  note  340 ;  mole- 
cular formula  of  water,  etc.  326,  342  ; 
on  compound  radicles  and  their  atomi- 
city (valency)  509;  on  limitation  of 
chemical  formulae  518;  on  rational 
formjilae  507 ;  return  tO~Berzeliu8' 
atomic  weight  values  341 ;  use  of 
notation  condemned  by  himself  344 

Gerhardt  and  Laurent,  share  in  estab- 
lishment of  molecular  theory  340; 
justification  of  their  notation  343 

Germanium,  atomic  weight  492 ;  Men- 
deleefiTs  eka-silicon,  properties  found 
and  predicted  479 

German  Chemical  Society,  report  in 
favour  of  oxygen  as  combining  weight 
standard  192 

Glasses,  instanced  in  support  of  variable 
composition  133 ;  classed  as  mixtures 
139 

Glucina,  see  Beryllia 

Glucose,  presence  of  asymmetric  carbon 
atom  in  582 

Glyceric  add,  presence  of  asymmetric 
carbon  atom  in  582 

Glycols,  Wurtz*s  discovery  511 

Gmelin,  equivalents  of  340 

GK>ethe,  on  elective  attractions  108 

Gold,  composed  of  light  and  earth  230 

Gomperz,  estimate  of  Greek  atomic 
hypothesis  228 

Goniometer  reflecting  426' 

(}raham,  Th.,  law  of  gaseous  diffusion 
22;  work  on  phosphoric  acids  562 


Graphite,  atomic  heat  368 

Greek  natural  philosophy,  estimate  of 

by  Whewell  and  Lange  255 
Groth,  name  morphotropy  introduced 

by  452;  prediction  of  anorthic  form 

of   KAlSigOg  447 ;   composition  and 

geometrical  form  of  mixed  crystals 

432 
Group  eight,  special  character  473 
Group  specially  made  in  periodic  system 

for  inert  gases  497 
Groups  in  periodic  law  table  469 
Guldberg    and    Waage,    law    of    mass 

action  126 
Guye  and  Bogdan,  combining  weight  of 

nitrogen  316 
(gypsum,  crystal  399 ;  double  refraction 

442 

Habit  of  isomorphous  crystals,  influence 
of  atomic  weight  of  substituting  ele- 
ment on  416 

Halides,  melting  and  boiling  points  487 

Harden,  combining  weight  of  mercury 
202 

Harden,  Boscoe  and,  The  Origin  of 
Dalton's  Atomic  Theory  153,  285 

Harmonies  in  Pythagorean  scheme  233 

Hatiy,  relation  between  composition  and 
crystalline  form  409,  438 

Heat  capacity,  additive  nature  377 ; 
influence  of  temperature  and  physical 
conditions  on  365.  See  also  Specific 
heat 

Heat,  conduction  of  in  quartz  386; 
effects  on  matter  31 ;  imponderable 
nature  recognised  61 

Heavy  carburetted  hydrogen,  compo- 
sition 155 

Heliuuj,  place  in  periodic  system  497 ; 
possible  identity  with  a-ray  particle 
614;  presence  in  hottest  stars  618; 
production  from :  radium  108,  radium 
emanation  616 

Helmholtz  on  :  ratios  of  small  whole 
numbers  152 ;  valency  in  its  relation 
to  electric  charge  538 

Hemihedrism,  crystallographic  meaning 
396 ;  relation  to  optical  rotation  575 

Henry,  on  origin  of  Dalton's  atomic 
theory  286 

Heraclitus,  conception  of  matter  235 

Herschel,  on  active  and  passive  ob- 
servation 3 

Hexad  axis  391 

Hexagonal,  bipyramid  389,  404 ;  system 
403 

Hexahedron  408 

Hexakis-octahedron  407 

Heydweiler,  conservation  of  mass  104 
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Hinriohflen,  monograph  on  valency  519 

Hofmann,  leotnre  experiments  on  law 
of  oombining  volumes  312 

Holmes,  O.  W.,  classification  of  in- 
tellects 284 

Holohedral  or  holosjmmetrioal,  ctystal- 
lographic  meaning  396 

Homoeomeriae  of  Anaxagoras  237 

Hooke,  quotation  from  Micrographia  1 ; 
weight  increase  on  calcination  45 

Humboldt,  A.,  biographical  note  302 

Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussao,  volumetric 
composition  of  water  302 

Huxley,  definition  of  classification  20 

Hydracrylic  acid  573 

Hydrargyromethylium,  iodide  of  514 

Hydrochloric  acid,  expulsion  by  sul- 
phuric acid  120 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  presence  of  divalent 
carbon  in  529 

Hydrogen,  atomic  weight  356;  com- 
bining (atomic)  weight :  by  physical 
method  316,  Money's  value  202, 
Stas*  value  602;  compressibility  95; 
electrochemical  equivalent  of  610; 
element  first  formed  from  protyle  620 ; 
excess  of  in  electrolytic  gas  78; 
identified  with  phlogiston  36,  40; 
mass  of  one  atom  610 ;  number  of 
molecules  in  1  c.c.  610;  presence  of 
in  hottest  stars  618 ;  quantities  con- 
tained in  molecular  weight  of  com- 
pounds 356;  standard  of  combining 
weights  189;  the  TptJImj  iJXri  595 

Hydrogen  atom,  intramolecular  migra- 
tion of  590 ;  the  standard  of  valency 
520 

Hydrogen  ion,  electric  charge  carried  by 
610 

Hydrogen  molecule,  actual  weight  ap- 
proximately determined  346 

Hydrogen  carburetted,  heavy  and  light, 
composition  155 

Hylozoism  231 

Hypotheses,  concerning  ultimate  nature 
of  matter,  antiquity,  object,  and  tem- 
porary character  226 ;  deductive  appli- 
cation 26;  development  into  laws  23; 
development  into  theories  28;  expla- 
nation of  facts  discovered  after  pro- 
mulgation 26 ;  function  in  discovery  of 
individual  facts  5;  modification  of  26; 
necessity  for  sharp  separation  from 
facts  330;  object  and  nature  24; 
sensual  realisation  not  essential  28; 
subsidiary  to  phlogistic  theory  35; 
test  of  adequacy  18;  to  explain  weight 
increase  of  metals  on  calcination  47  ; 
use  in  tracing  effect  to  cause  17 

Hypothesis,  atomic,  see  Atomic  hypo- 


thesis; Avogadro*s,  $ee  Avogadxo's 
hypothesis;  good,  requixements  o<  a 
25 ;  kinetic,  of  gases  29,  97  ;  {dilcK 
gistic,  nature  of  33 ;  Front's,  pramal- 
gation  of  694;  undulatoiy,  of  light  S9; 
and  theory,  examples  of  use  of  team 
29 

loosahedron,  Plato's  water  251 

Icositetrahedron  406 

Ideal  and  distorted  crystals  888 

Ideas  abstract,  the  primal  elements  of 
all  things  247 

Impure  material,  constant  error  due  to 
78 

Indestructibility  of:  atoms  241,  289; 
matter,  assumed  by  Plato  248;  matter, 
see  also  Conservation  of  mass 

Indices,  law  of  rational  394 

Indium,  atomic  weight  of  accordiiig  to : 
Newlands  458,  heat  capacity  478, 
periodic  law  466,  477 ;  discovery  of  458 

Indivisibility  of  elementary  atoms,  242; 
incompatible  with  law  of  combining 
volumes  317 

Induction,  1 ;  Aristotle's  exposilion  of 
principle  252 

Inert  gases,  gradation  in  physical  pro- 
perties 499;  place  in  periodic  system 
497 ;  vacant  places  for  in  logarithmic 
spiral  arrangement  of  elements  503 

Infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  tee  Divisi- 
bility infinite 

Instruments,  errors  due  to  80 

International  Committee  for  atomic 
weights,  report  in  favour  of  con- 
current oxygen  and  hydrogen  standard 
192 

lodate  and  iodide  of  silver,  see  Silver 
iodate  and  Silver  iodide 

Iodine,  combining  weight  209,  225;  eao- 
version  into  ammonium  iodide  66; 
molecules,  indirect  proof  of  oompiexity 
324;  trichloride,  a  molecular  oom- 
pound  531 

Ion,  name  introduced  by  Faraday  539; 
relation  to  atom  and  eorpasole  541 ; 
the  element  of  matter  606 

Ions  electrolytic,  charge  carried  by  609; 
mass  611 ;  gaseous,  electric  diarge 
carried  by  611;  mass  of  negatively 
charged  at  low  pressures  612 ;  mass  of 
positively  charged  613;  number  pre- 
sent 611 

Ionian  philosophers'  conception  of  matter 
231 

Iridium,  atomic  weight  by  periodic  law 
466,  482 

Iron,  calcination  in  dosed  vessel  59; 
synthesis  of  calx  62 
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Iiron  oxide,  compoBition  180;  fixed  com- 
position 141 ;  supposed  variable  oom- 
position  134 
Iron  oxides,  relative  oomposition  164 
Xxon  snlphate,  oomposition  180 
Xxron  sulphides,  composition  186, 165, 180 
Xsodimorphism,  meaning  of  term  446; 
Betgers  on  importance  of  451 ;  cryptic 
447 
Xsomerism,  545 ;  and  rational  formulae 
561 ;    and   structural  formulae  565 ; 
chemical,  a  cause  of  polymorphism 
444 ;     due    to    asymmetric    carbon, 
character  of  580;  name  given  by  Ber- 
zelius  551;  physical  571;  physical,  a 
cause  of  polymorphism  444 ;  possible 
oauses  560;  theory  555 ;  varying  deno- 
tation of  term  559,  570 
Xsomers  missing,  known  derivatives  of 

590;  probable  instabiUty  590 
Xsomers  of  benzene  derivatives  568 
Isomers  possible,  number  for  given  mole- 
cular formula  565 
Isomorphism,  Berzelius'  application  of 
the  law  333 ;  deviations  from  absolute 
identity  of  form  413;  formulation  of 
law  413 ;    history   409 ;   importance 
attached  to  by  Berzelius  452;    law 
applied  to :  atomic  weight  determina- 
tions— ^instances  of,  experimental  work 
required,  applicability  of  the  method, 
accuracy  of  the  results  421,  classifi- 
cation of  elements  417;  name  given 
by  Mitscberlich  413;    of  silver  with 
copper  365;  recognition  of  by:  ana- 
logous   composition    427,     complete 
miscibility  427,    great    similarity  in 
form    426,   isomorphous    overgrowth 
429,  proportionality  between  compo- 
sition and  properties  of  mixed  crystals 
480 
Isomorphous    compounds,    analysis   of 
424;   influence  of  atomic  weight  of 
substituting  element  on  415 
Isomorphous   mixtures,   calculation    of 
formula  428;  relation  between  com- 
position and :   geometrical  properties 
432,  optical  properties  432,  specific 
gravity  433,  colour  436,   properties, 
law  of  431,  486 
Isomorphous  series,  Arzruni's  417 
Isomorphous  overgrowth  429 
Isonitriles,  characteristics  588 

Jevons  on :  approximate  nature  of  experi- 
mental results  76  ;  numerous  causes 
of  experimental  error  77;  observation 
and  experiment  8;  prediction  of  phe- 
nomena 27 ;  provisional  classification 
of  laws  as  exact  102 ;  quantitative  laws 


22;  nature  of  suppositions  made  in 
hypotheses  28 

Joly,  principle  of  compensating  calori- 
meter 870 

Just,  derivatives  of  asymmetric  sub- 
stances 583 

Eanada,  atomistic  philosophy  229 

Kant  on  importance  of  experiment  4 

Kekul^,  A.,  biographical  note  515;  ben- 
zene formula  568 ;  molecular  com- 
binations 581 ;  on  :  classification  of 
radicles  and  elements  according  to 
atomicity  (valency)  512,  constancy 
of  valency  528,  existence  of  atoms 
624,  necessity  for  sharp  boundary 
between  facts  and  hypotheses  330, 
rational  formulae  508,  study  of  com- 
position in  terms  of  atoms  instead  of 
radicles  515,  supposed  isomer  of  vinyl 
chloride  5,  tetravalency  of  carbon  516 

Kelvin,  (Lord),  number  of  molecules  in 
unit  volume  of  a  gas  609 

Kepler,  hypotheses  concerning  laws  of 
refraction  23 

Keto-form  589 

Ketone,  Kolbe's  formula  563 

Kinetic  hypothesis,  Beiiiouilli's  97;  and 
kinetic  theory  of  gases  29;  Boyle^s 
law  inferred  from  97;  deviations  from 
Boyle's  law  explained  by  98 

Kinetic  theory,  Avogadro's  law  deduced 
from  328 

Klaproth,  chemical  identity  of  calcite 
and  aragonite  409 

Kolbe,  H.,  biographical  note  561 ;  on 
constant  saturation  capacity  of  ele- 
ments 515;  prognosis  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  alcohols  28,  561 

Kopp,  H.,  elements  classified  according 
to  atomic  heat  value  367;  law  of  heat 
capacity  of  compounds,  experimental 
evidence  for  and  application  of  377, 
380;  on:  heat  capacity  of  compounds 
377,  isomorphous  overgrowth  429, 
molecular  heat  and  molecular  com- 
plexity 888,  ultimate  structure  of 
elements  in  the  light  of  their  heat 
capacity  383,  Van  Belmont's  attack 
on  four  elements  and  three  principles 
doctrines  259 

Krypton,  place  in  periodic  system  497 

Lactic  acids,  Wislicenus'  researches  572 
Landolt,  experiments  on  conservation 

of  mass  102 
Lange,   appreciation  of  Greek  natural 
philosophy  256 ;  on :  Epicurus'  obser- 
vational method  240,  Gassendi's  use  of 
experiment  and  doctrine  of  matter  278 
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Laarent,  A^ ,  biographical  note  194 ;  dis- 
tinction between  atom,  molecule,  and 
equivalent  341;  explanation  of  nas- 
cent action  328;  on:  guiding  principle 
in  choice  of  atomic  weights  and  mole- 
cular formulae  196,  343,  506,  propor- 
tional numbers  and  molecular  formulae 
195 

Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  justification  of 
their  notation  343 ;  share  in  estab- 
lishment of  molecular  theory  340 

Lavoisier,  A.  L.,  biographical  note  46; 
calcination  and  combustion  in  closed 
vessels  53 ;  change  of  water  t^  earth 
6;  composition  of  fixed  air  51;  con- 
servation of  mass  61,  101,  108 ;  con- 
stitution of  salts  172;  criticism  of 
phlogistic  theory  55;  equivalency  of 
two  acid^  172 ;  imponderable  nature 
of  heat  91 ;  nature  of  combustion  54 ; 
originator  of  quantitative  method  59  ; 
oxygen  theory  of  acids  26  ;  Principle 
cpmbining  with  Metals  in  Calcination 
50 ;  quantitative  synthesis  and  analysis 
of  mercury  calx  51 ;  Bf&flections  con- 
cerning Phloi^ston  65;  theory  of 
combustion  46;  weight  increase  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  0n  burning, 
of  metals  on  calcination  46 

Law,  approximate  100 ;  exact  102 ;  defi- 
nition 21 ;  Avogadro^s  322 ;  Boyle's  or 
Mariotte's  92 ;  Kopp's  377 ;  Neumann's 
376 

Law  of  atomic  heat,  application  by  Ber- 
zelius  333;  application  to  atomic 
weight  determination  373,  478,  495; 
discovery  by  Bulong  and  Petit  361 ; 
exceptions  to  365;  only  a  rough  em- 
pirical rule  873 

Law  of  combining  volumes,  accounted 
for  by  Avogadro's  hypothesis  323; 
application  by  Berzelius  333 ;  Ber- 
zeUus  to  DaJton  on  312;  classed  as 
approximate  313;  formulation  308; 
Gay-Lussac's  discovery  303;  Hof- 
mann's  lecture  experiments  312; 
inference  from  connection  with  atomic 
hypothesis  308 ;  rejection  byDalton  310 

Law  of  electrolysis,  Faraday's  538 

Law  of  eqaivalent  ratios:  accuracy  183; 
a  name  for  Bichter's  law  182 ;  Ber- 
zelius' work  179 ;  classed  as  exact  186 ; 
formulation  183 ;  importance  183 

Law  of  fixed  ratios,  proof  from  com- 
position of  oxides  and  sulphides, 
oxides  and  sulphates,  sulphides  and 
sulphates  180;  classed  as  exact  151; 
establishment  by  Proust  135 ;  formu- 
lation 143 

Law  of  gaseous  diffusion  22 


Law  of  isomorphism,  establiBbmeat  413; 
application  333,  416  ;  aoeurftcy  413 

Law  of  mass  action  118 

Law  of  molecular  heat,  application  380 

Law  of  multiple  ratios,  classed  as  cxaet 
165;  discovery  by:  Berzeliiu  1^ 
Dalton  154,  Wollaston  159 ;  Daltm's 
discovery  published  by  Thomson  157 ; 
enunciation  165 ;  facts  in  support  of : 
Berzelius'  163,  Dalton's  154,  Tbom- 
son's  158,  Wollaston's  159 

Law  of  octaves,  Newlands'  457 

Law  periodic,  tee  Periodic  law 

Law  of  rational  indices  394 

Law  of  refraction,  discovery  2S 

Laws,  accounted  for  by  hypothesea  34 ; 
exact  and  approximate  76 ;  of  chemicai 
combination  24,  299 :  of  motion,  Car- 
tesian 270;  qualitative  and  quantila- 
tive  21 

Lead,  combining  weight  203;  oxides, 
composition  134,  140,  164,  180;  aol- 
phate,  composition  180;  aolphide, 
composition  180 

Le  Bel,  isomers  structurally  the  same 
677;  simultaneous  occurrenoe  of 
optical  activity  and  asymmetry  588 

Leduo,  specific  gravity  of  nitrogen  315; 
volumetric  composition  of  water  77, 
313 

Lehmann,  0.,  miorochemical  recognition 
of  polymorphism  441,  453 

Lemery  on  weight  increase  in  calcina- 
tion 36 

Leucippus  239 

Levity,  principle  of  38 

Lewes  on  Aristotle  252 

Libavius,  description  of  pelican  8 

Liebig,  J.,  biographical  note  509 ;  defi- 
nition of  compound  radicle  509 

Liebig,  Gay-Lussac  and,  researches  on 
fulminic  acid  546 

Light,  double  refraction  442;  polarisa- 
tion 571;  undulatory  hypotlKsis  and 
theory,  29 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen,  composi- 
tion 155 

Limiting  densities,  calculation  by  Ber- 
thelot  and  Bayleigh  316 

Lines  of  force,  conception  need  in 
theory  of  valency  540 

Linking  multiple  of  carbon  atoms, 
facts  in  support  of  528;  evidence 
against  529 

Lithium,  atomic  weight  from  heat  ca- 
pacity 375 ;  combining  weight  218 

Litmus,  colour  change  in  82 

Lockyer,  (Sir)  N.,  dissociation  hypothesis 
608;  on  spectroscopic  evidenoe  for 
evolution  of  the  elements  618 
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Xiodge,  (Sir)  O.,  eleotrioal  interpretation 
of  valency  and  residual  affinitv  541 

XiOgarithmio  spiral,  Johnstone  Stoney's 
502 

Xioaa  mechanical,  errors  due  to  78 

Xnoretius,  exposition  of  Epicurean 
atomistic  philosophy  240;  on:  Anaxa- 
goras  237,  Empedocles  286,  Hera- 
clitus  285 

Xapton  on:  mean  as  most  probable 
yalue  83;  weighting  of  results  85 

Xycenm  250 

Xiagnesia  alba,  Black's  researches  on  59 

SI  agnesite,  orystallographic  constant  414 

2iagnesium,  atomic  weight  from  heat 
capacity  875 

jtfagnesium  sulphate,  isodimorphism 
with  ferrous  sulphate  448;  rhombic 
and  oblique  448;  and  zinc  (nickel) 
sulphate  mixed  crystals,  composition 
and  optical  properties,  composition 
and  geometrical  properties  432 

Magnetism,  para-  and  dia-  of  elements  484 

Malleability  of  elements  and  their 
position  on  atomic  volume  curve  464 

Manganese,  found  in  different  isomor- 
phous  series  418;  isomorphous  with 
chlorine  418;  various  equivalents  of 
199 

Manganic  acid,  formula  by  isomor- 
phism, 420 

Marcasite,  polymorphism  with  pyrites 
440 

Marignac,  atomic  weight  values  602 ; 
division  of  Prout's  atomic  weight 
unit  600;  suggestion  of  slight  varia- 
bility of  composition  145,  603;  sup- 
porter of  Front's  hypothesis  599 

Mariotte's  law,  see  Boyle's  law 

Marsh  gas,  composition  155;  formula  579 

Mass  action,  law  of  118;  supposed 
cause  of  variable  composition  127 

Mass  active,  influence  of  physical  con- 
ditions on  120 

Matter  atomic  constitution  of,  accepted 
at  end  of  18th  century  283;  con- 
ceived by:  Eansda  229,  Greek  phi- 
losophers 239;  legitimacy  of  belief  in 
624;  Newton's  views  on  282;  pro- 
pounded by  Dalton  284 

Matter,  corpuscular  theory  of  277;  ex- 
tension the  one  essential  attribute  of 
269 ;  finite  divisibility  of  assumed  by 
Atomists,  Plato,  Dalton  242,  249, 
288;  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous, 
amorphous  and  crystalline  385;  in- 
finite divisibility  of  asserted  by  anti- 
atomistic  philosophers,  Aristotle, 
Deiscartes  246,  254,  269 


Matter  one  kind  of  primitive,  associated 
•with  qualities  253 ;  assumed  by  Bacon, 
Boyle,  Descartes  266,  277,  270;  philo- 
sophical speculations  concerning  593 ; 
rejected  by  Dalton,  Stas  288,  594,  601 

Matter,  ultimate-eonstitution  of,  accord- 
ing to:  Ai^xagoras  237;  Atomists 
289 ;  Bacon  264 ;  Boyle  276 ;  Descartes 
269;  Eleaties  234;  Empedocles  236; 
Gassendi  274 ;  Heraclitns  235 ;  Hylo- 
zoists  231 ;  Newton  282 ;  Pythagoreans 
233 ;  Plato  247 

Matter  ultimate  constitution  of,  an- 
tiquity, object,  temporary  character 
of  hypotheses  concerning  226 

Mean  arithmetical  84 

Mean  general,  iee  General  mean 

Mendeleeff,D.,  atomic  weight  of  beryllium 
from  density  of  chloride  solution  490 ; 
discovery  of  periodic  law,  papers 
relating  to  467 ;  deductive  application 
of  periodic  law  474;  mathematical 
expression  for  periodic  law  function 
500 ;  prediction  of  new  elements  479 ; 
principles  followed  in  classification  of 
elements  455 

Mercurius,  calcinatus  per  se  40 ;  praeoipi- 
tatus  per  se  50;  sublimatns  dulcis  111 

Mercury,  combining  weight  202;  prin- 
ciple of,  Geber's  vehicle  of  metallic 
properties  257 

Mercury  calx,  change  to  metal  36; 
Lavoisier's  quantitative  synthesis  and 
analysis  51,  62;  reduction  of,  Bayen's 
41 

Mercury  oxide,  composition  134,  141 

Metaldehyde  558 

Metals,  transmutation  257, 265 ;  solution 
in  acids  explained  by  phlogistic  theory 
35 

Metamerism,  name  given  by  Berzelius 
552 ;  denotation  of  term  570 

Meteorology,  Aristotle's  253 

Method,  Aristotelian,  weaknesses  and 
fallacies  252 ;  Baconian  261 ;  Cartesian 
267;  Cartesian  compared  with  Baco- 
nian 267;  experimental,  Descartes' 
depreciation,  Gassendi 's  use  of  268, 
273;  inductive,  Aristotle's  exposition 
of  principle  252  ;  mathematical,  Des- 
cartes' appreciation.  Bacon's  deprecia- 
tion 268,  267 ;  Plato's  idealistic  used 
in  the  investigation  of  matter  247 

Methyl  acetate,  isomerism  with  ethyl 
formate  554 

Methyl  chloride,  and  methylene  chloride 
no  isomers  known  579 

Methylene,  failure  to  obtain  529 

Meyer,  £.  v.,  on  Gmelin's  equivalents 840 

Meyer,  Lothar,  atomic  volume  curve  463 ; 
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disooTery  of  periodic  law  469;  ex- 
planation of  approximate  natare  of 
Prout*8  law  603  ;  formulation  of  laws 
of  fixed  ratios  and  of  combining 
volumes  143, 308 ;  Nature  of  Elements 
as  a  Function  of  tiieir  Atomic  Weights 
459;  on  complexity  of  elementary 
atoms  604;  valency,  definition  and 
need  of  theory  519,  536 

Meyer,  Lothar,  and  Seubert,  atomic 
weight  tables  191 

Meyer,  O.  E.,  on :  deduction  of  Boyle's 
law  from  kinetic  hypothesis  97 ;  devia- 
tions from  Boyle's  law  98 

Meyer,  V.,  proof  of  pentavalency  of 
nitrogen  533 ;  on :  inadequacy  of  plane 
structural  formulae  579,  optical  inac- 
tivity of  styrol  582 ;  optical  inactivity 
due  to  external  compensation  584 

Microchemical  method,  Lehmann's,  for 
study  of  crystals  441 

Microcline,  Groth's  prediction  of  exist- 
ence of  447 

Migration  intramolecular  of  hydrogen 
atom  590 

Mill,  J.  S.,  on  '.development  of  hypotheses 
into  laws  23 ;  quantitative  laws  23 

Mills,  formula  for  periodic  law  function 
501 

Mimetite,  crystalline  form  and  isomor- 
phism 422 

Miscibility,  a  test  of  isomorphism  427,431 

Mitscherlich,  E.,  atomic  weight  of  sele- 
nium 421,  437;  biographical  note  409; 
crystallographic  relations  between 
phosphates  and  arsenates  411;  dis- 
covery of  selenic  acid  420;  formula 
for  manganic  acid  420;  polymorphism 
of  acid  sodium  phosphate  and  of 
sulphur  412,  439;  tests  for  existence 
of  isomorphism  426 ;  vapour  densities 
of  elements  837 

Mixed  crystals  formation  of,  a  general 
property  428;  see  alto  Isomorphous 
mixtures 

Mixtures  differentiated  from  compounds 
139 

Molecular  asymmetry  574 

Molecular  combinations,  examples  531 ; 
explanation  of  exceptions  to  constant 
valency  by  532 ;  Eekul^'s  conception 
531 

Molecular  complexity,  relative,  found  by 
Eopp's  law  382 

Molecular  composition,  Gannizzaro's 
table  355 

Molecular  formula  of  water,  Gerhardt's 
326 

Molecular  formulae,  by  Avogadro's  hy- 
pothesis and  by  chemical  relations 


326;    Gerhardt's    342;    JLaiirent 
guiding  principle  in  ohoioe  of  196,  94S 

Molecular  heat,  law  of  S78 

Molecular  hypothesis,  Avogadro's  318 

Molecular  theory,  establishment  by  Caii- 
nizzaro  344 ;  Gerhardt  and  LanreDfi 
share  in  establishment  340 

Molecular  weight,  choice  of  standud 
347;  definition  in  tarma  of  experi- 
mental values  349 ;  determination  bj 
Avogadro's  law  346 ;  found  and  ealea- 
lated  351 ;  of  phosphorus  fluoride  351 ; 
table  relating  to  determination  352 

Molecule,  a  new  order  of  elemeotaiy 
particles  introduced  by  Avogadro  ^0; 
Laurent's  definition  341 

Molecules,  absolute  mass  610;  absolute 
number  in  unit  volume  of  sabfitaooe 
610;  elementary,  divisibility  of:  as- 
sumed by  Avogadro  819,  in  chemical 
change  321 ;  elementary,  evidenee  for 
complexity  324,  336;  relative  number 
in  equal  volumes  of  gases  321 

Monad,  dyad  etc.,  meaning  520;  must 
be  electro-positive  or  electro-negative 
542 

Monatomic  gases  498 

Monge,  value  for  volumetric  composition 
of  water  301 

Monoclinic  system  899 

Monomolecular  reactions  616 

Monosymmetric  system  399 

Monotropy  444 

Monovalent,  divalent  etc.,  meaning  520 

Morley,  combining  weight  of  hydrogBm 
192,  202 ;  complete  synthesis  of  water 
72,  101;  volumetric  composition  of 
water:  determination  of  313,  odti- 
cism  of  Leduc's  method  77 

Morphotropy  452 

Motion,  absence  of  held  by  Eleatics  234; 
Cartesian  explanation  270;  canae  of 
according  to  Anaxagoras  238;  of 
atoms:  declination  from  rectilinear 
244,  Lucretius'  illustrations  244; 
property  inherent  in  atoms  244 ;  void 
required  for  234,  245;  yortex,  Car- 
tesian conception  271 

Multiple  ratios,  $ee  Law  of  mnltiple 
ratios 

Muriatic  gas,  combination  with  ammonia 
803 

Nascent  action,  explanation  of  337 
Natterer,  compressibility  of  air  at  hi^ 

pressures  95 
Natural  philosophy,  Bacon's  plea   for 
the  appreciation  of  261 ;  Gre^ :  trans- 
mission to  West  by  the  Arabs   256« 
Whewell's  and  Lange's  estimatea  265 
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l^siural  soienceB,  m«thodaiid  object  1, 3 

Naomuizi,  definition  of  valenpy  5S0 

Kegative  birefringence  448 

Neon,  place  in  periodie  system  497 

Nernst  on  theory  of  taatomeritm  691 

Neumann,  heat  eapaeity  of  ehemically 
similar  eomponnds  376 

Neutralisation  equivalents,  composition 
of  salts  calculated  from  177;  of 
acids  and  bases,  Bichter's  determi- 
nation 176 

Neutrality  maintenance  of,  after  doable 
decomposition  173;  in  preeipitation 
of  one  metal  by  another  171,  176 

Nentral  salts,  fixed  composition  ex- 
plained by  BerthoUet  131 

Newlands,  atomic  weights  assigned  to 
indium  and  nranium  468 ;  law  of 
octaves  467 

Newton,  Isaac,  biographical  note  380; 
on  action  of  atoms  at  a  distance  and 
on  atomistic  constitution  of  matter 
281 

Nickel,  atomic  heat  371;  combining 
weight  203 

Niekel  sulphate  and  magnesium  sulphate 
mixed  crystals,  composition  and  op- 
tical properties  433 

Nickel  telluride,  molecular  heat  380 

Nilson  and  Pettersson,  vapour  density 
of  beryllium  chloride  462 

Nitrie  acid,  composition  294,  296,  304; 
expulsion  by  sulphuric  acid  120 

Nitric  oxide,  an  unsaturated  compound 
530;  combination  with  oxygen  166; 
oomposition  by  weight  and  volume 
167,  294,  297,  304;  diyalency  of  nitro- 
gen in  630 

Nitriles,  characteristics  688 

Nitrogen,  atmospheric,  atomic  weight, 
Dalton*s  296;  density  of  atmospheric 
and  of  chemical  14 ;  combining  weight 
of:  discrepancies  between  values  by 
physical  and  chemical  methods  813, 
316,  Guye  and  Bogdan*s  816,  value 
by  physical  method  316;  compounds, 
atomic  constitution  and  formulae 
according  to  Dalton  294;  compres- 
sibility 96 ;  density,  discrepancies 
in  Bayleigh*s  determination  due  to 
difference  in  material  89;  pentavalence 
m  NH4CI  633 

Nitrous  air,  combination  with  oxygen  166 

Nitrous  gas,  composition  by  weight  and 
volume  167,  294,  297,  804 

Nitrous  oxide,  composition  by  weight 
and  volume  167,  294,  304;  two 
structural  formulae  for  628 

Notation,  Gerhardt  and  Laurent's,  jtisti- 
fication  of  343;  symbolic,  Bergman's 
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116;  symbolic,  quantitative,  Dalton's 
and  Berzelius*  198,  291 
Numbers,  assumed  to  be  the  elements  of 
all  things  233 

Oblique,  axes  and  plane  of  symmetry 
899;  bipyramid  399;  system  399 

Observation  3 

Octahedron,  390,  406;  and  tetrahedra 
396;  distorted  and  ideal  388;  Plato's 
air  246,  261 

Octaves,  Newlands'  law  467 

Odd  series  472 

Odling,  notation  for  saturation  capacity 
of  radides  611 

Olefiant  gas,  composition  166;  modifi- 
cation of  discovered  by :  Dalton  648, 
Faraday  647 

Optical  activity,  671;  and  asymmetry, 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  682 ;  and 
constitution  581;  relation  to  hemi- 
hedrism  676 

Optical  inactivity  of  sodium  ammonium 
raoemate  676 

Optical  properties  of  mixed  crystals, 
relation  to  composition  433 

Opuscnla  pfaysica  et  chemica,  Bergman's 
112 

Organo-metallic  compounds  and  corre- 
sponding inorganic  types,  Frankland's 
reseuches  618 

Orthodase,'  member  of  isodimorphous 
series  447 

Orthorhombic  system  400 

Osmium,  atomic  weight  by  periodic  law 
466,  467.  482 

Ostwald,  W.,  choice  of  standard  for 
combining  weight  values  191;  defini- 
tion of  valency  519;  formulation  of: 
law  of  combining  yolumes  308,  law 
of  fixed  ratios  144 

Overgrowth,  isomorphous  429 

Oxalates  of:  potash,  properties  and 
relative  composition  161;  strontian, 
composition  168 

Oxalic  acid,  real  168 

Oxides,  metallic  yarious,  composition 
of  163,  167, 164,  167 ;  of  non-volatile 
metals,  instanced  in  support  of  variable 
composition  134;  periodic  yariation 
in   formulae    and    chemical    nature 

471 

Oxygen,  discovery  39;  discrepancies  in 
density  proved  due  to  experimental 
error  88;  Morley's  determination  of 
density  87 ;  name  given  by  Lavoisier 
64;  standard  for  combining  weight 
yalnes  190;  supporter  of  combustion 
36;  tetravalency  627 

Oxygen  theory  of  acids  26 

41 
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Paraoelsian  doctrine,  rebellion  against 
by:  Boyle  274;  Van  Helmont  259 

Paraoelsns,  exponent  of  three  principle! 
doctrine  of  matter  258 

Paralaotic  acid  578 

Paraldehyde  558 

Paramagnetism  and  diamagnetism  484 

Parameters  and  parametral  plane  893 

Paratartario  acid,  resolution  by  oin- 
ohonicine  salt  581 

Paratartrate,  another  name  for  raoemate 
676 

Pastear,  L.,  biographical  note  574;  com- 
bination between  two  asymmetric 
snbstanoes  581 ;  foar  modifloations  of 
tartaric  acid  585;  Lessons  on  Mole- 
cular Asymmetry  574;  methods  for 
division  of  extemsdly  compensated 
substances  584;  optical  activity  ac- 
companied by  hemihedrism  575; 
paratartario  acid,  cause  of  its  optical 
mactivity  584 

Pelioan  8 

Periodic  law,  argon  and  tellurium  ex- 
ceptions to  466, 498;  application  474 ; 
Garnelley's  extension  to  physical  pro- 
perties of  compounds  487;  discovery 
of  by  Lothar  Meyer  and  Mendeleeff 
458;  formula  expressing  relations  of 
500;  gaps  left  in  arrangement  of 
elements  479,  497;  impossibility  of 
accurate  prediction  by  500 ;  increasing 
importance  488;  indicative  of  genetic 
relation  amongst  elements  619 ;  New- 
lands'  share  in  discovery  457 ;  predic- 
tion of  new  elements  by  479 ;  relation 
between  properties  and  weight  of  atoms 
a  consequence  of  atomic  sfarncture  623 ; 
table,  gr6ups  and  series  in  469; 
Winkler's  panegyric  on  505;  Wyru- 
boifs  criticism  of  504 

Periods,  length  and  character  of  472 

Peripatetic  school  of  philosophy  250 

Permanent  ratios,  a  name  for  Bichter's 
law  182 

Personal  errors  82 

Petit  and  Dulong,  discovery  of  law  of 
atomic  heat  861;  heat  capacity  of 
compounds  876 

Pettenkofer,  his  triads  456 

Pettersson,  Ekman  and,  atomic  weight 
of  selenium  488 

Pettersson,  Nilson  and,  vapour  density 
of  beryllium  chloride  452 

Phlogistic  hypothesis,  nature  of  88 

Phlogistic  theory,  achievements  85; 
difficulties  encountered  by  85 ;  Lavoi- 

'  Bier's  criticism  55;  subsidiary  hypo- 
theses to  85;  Whewell'Sappreoiation56 

Phlogisticated  air  38 


Phlogiston,  84 ;  identified  with  hydrogei  j 
85,  40;  Lavoisier's  Befleotioiu  coa-i 
coming  55 ;  the  principle  of  levity  88 ! 

Phosphates,  chemical  and  cryiteUs- 
graphio  relations  with  arsenates  409 

Phosphoric  add,  expulsion  of  sulphaiu 
add  by  120 ;  Grsham's  work  on  55S; 
modifications  551;  referred  to  con- 
densed water  type  511 

Phosphorus,  wdght  increase  on  com- 
bustion 46,  53;  pentavalency  in  PF^ 
582;  proof  of  variable  valeney  584 

Phosphorus  fluoride,  molecular  weight 
851;  not  a  molecular  compound  5S2 

Phosphorus  oxycUoride,  two  modifies- 
tions  of  substituted  584;  two  stme- 
tural  formulae  for  528,  534 

Phosphorus  pentachloride,  %  moleoalsr 
compound  581 

Phosphoryl,  a  triatomic  radide  511 

Phydoa  subterranea,  Beohor's  83 

Phydcal  conditions,  errors  doe  to 
changes  in  81 

Physical  isomerism  571 

Phydcs,  Aristotle's  253 

Pillon  on  Newton's  assumption  of  ex- 
istence of  vacuum  280 

Pinaooids,  oiystallographic  definition  395 

Pitchblende,  radio-activity  of  27 

Plane  of  symmetry,  definition  391 

Plane,  parametral  393 

Platinum,  atomic  weight  by  periodic 
law  466,  482 

Plato,  h  priori  method  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  matter  247;  biographical  note 
246;  idealistic  philosophy  247;  pro- 
perties of  matter  postulated  by  248; 
Timaeus  247 

Plumbocaldte,  member  of  isodimorphoos 
series  447 

Polarisation  of  Ught  571 

Polonium,  a  radio-active  elonent  613 

Polymerism,  explanation  in  terms  of 
atomic  hypothesis  555;  name  given 
by  Berzelins  552 

Polymers,  dasdfication  558 

Polymorphic  modifications,  differenoee 
exhibited  by  441 

Polymorphism,  meaning  of  term  438; 
microdiemical  recognition  by  Leh- 
mann  441;  of  solphur,  titanium 
dioxide  etc.  488,  440;  theory  444,  446 

Positive  birefringence  442 

Potassium,  atomic  weight  from  heat 
capacity  875;  combining  weight  205 

Potasdum  alum  and  thallium  alqm 
mixed  crystals,  compodtion  and  spe- 
cific volume  434 

Potasdum  arsenate,  add,  erystalline 
form>402 
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X^otassiam  bichromate,  oiystal  898 
f  otasfliom   biphosphate  or  biarsenate, 

orysialline  form  411 
Potasflinm  ohlorate,  ratio  to  chloride  207 
PotasBinm  chloride  and  oxide,  different 
etructaral  formolae  for  628 

Potasmom  chloride,  ratio  to:  ohlorate 
207;  silver  208 

Potaesinm  chromate,  manganate,  per- 
chlorate,  permanganate,  selenate,  sul- 
phate, crystalline  form  419 

Potassium  cyanide,  isomorphism  of  427 

Potassium  nitrate,  production  from 
Bodium  nitrate  121 

Potassium    nitrate  and   silver  nitrate, 

-  double  salt  and  isodimorphism  of  460 

Potassium  perchlorate  and  permanga- 
nate mixed  crystals,  composition  and 
colour  486;  composition  and  geome- 
trical properties  482 

Potassium  phosphate,  acid,  crystalline 
form  402 

Potassium  and  ammonium  acid  phos- 
phate mixed  crystals,  composition 
and  specific  volume  486 

Potassium  and  ammonium  sulphate 
nuxed  crystals,  composition  and 
specific  volume  484 

Poynting  on  object  and  temporary 
nature  of  hypotheses  227 

Precipitate  red,  changed  to  metallic 
mercury  86;  source  of  oxygen  40 

Prediction  of:  elements  by  MendeleefF 
479 ;  occurrences,  examples  of  27 

Preston,  T.,  on  the  Zeeman  effect  606 

Priestley,  J. ,  biographical  note  89 ;  dis- 
covery of  oxygen  89 

Principle,  Boyle's  arohitectonick  279; 
combining  with  metals  in  calcination 
60;  of  levity  38;  of  mercury  and  of 
sulphur,  Geber's  267 

Principles, of  Philosophy,  Descartes' 269; 
three,  doctrine  of  268 ;  two,  of  Geber 
257 

Prism,  crystallographic  definition  396 

Prismatic  system  400 

Probable  error,  213;  formula  for  216; 
of  ratio  of  barium  chloride  to  silver 
216 

Probable  value  84 

Proportional  numbers,  conception  of 
187;  Laurent  on  196;  selection  of 
196 ;  iee  aho  Combining  weights 

vpil^  Ifkjf  realised  in  hydrogen  696 

Ptotyle,  conversion  into  different  ele- 
ments 619 ;  meaning  attached  to  term 
619 

Proust,  J.  L.,  biographical  note  186; 
distinction  between  compounds  and 
mixtures  142;    establishment  of  law 


of  fixed  ratios  136;  recognition  of 
existence  of  two  or  more  combinations 

-  of  same  constituents  162 

Prout,  W.,  biographical  note  694 

Prout's  hypothesis  (or  law),  dassed  as 
approximate  602 ;  division  of  atomic 
weight  unit  used  in  600 ;  explanations 
of  approximate  nature  602;  rejected 
by:  Berzelius  697,  Stas  601;  sup- 
ported by:  approximation  of  atomic 
weights  to  integers  699,  Dumas  and 
Marignac  699,  Thomson  696;  Turner's 
proof  of  want  of  evidence  for  698 

Ptolemy,  measurement  of  refraction  by 
22 

Pyramid,  anorthic  898;  crystallographic 
definition  896 

Pyramidal  system  400 

Pyrites  iron,  composition  166;  identity 
with  artificial  sulphide  136;  poly- 
morphism with  maroasite  440 

Pyromorphite,  crystalline  form  and 
isomorphism  of  422 

Pythagorean  conception  of  matter  288 

Quadratic  system  400 

Qualitative  laws  21 

Qualities  different,  production  of  dif- 
ferent substances  by  association  with 
one  primitive  matter  268 

Quantitative  laws  22 

Quantitative  method  used  by  Lavoisier, 
Black,  and  Cavendish  69 

Quantitative  symbolic  notation  291 

Quantitative  work,  Lavoisier's  and 
Cavendish's  compared  69 

Quartz,  conduction  of  heat  in  886; 
distorted  crystal  888 ;  double  refraction 
442 ;  left-handed  and  right-handed  674 

Bacemate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  cause 
of  optical  inactivity  576 

Bacemic  acid,  composition  same  as  that 
of  tartaric  acid  649 

Badiation,  present  day  denotation  of 
term  641;  radio-active,  complex 
nature  of  614 

Badioles,  classification  according  to 
atomicity  (valency)  610 ;  definite  sub- 
stituting power  610 ;  notation  for 
saturation  capacity  611 

Badio-active  changes,  618;  recognised  as 
monomolecular  reactions  616 

Badio-activity,  an  atomic  property  27, 
616;  characteristics  27,  618;  decay 
616;  of  chalcolite,  pitchblende,  ura- 
nium 27;  sensitiveness  of  electrical 
test  for  616 

Badium,  atomic  weight  by  spectroscopic 
and  chemical  me&ods  495 ;  discovery 
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27 ;  prodaotion-  of  heliam  from  619 ; 
spontaneous  changes  108,  61d 

Bammelsbergite,  member  of  isodimor- 
phoas  series  446 

Bamsay,  (Sir)  W.,  and  Soddy,  volume  of 
radium  emanation  616 ;  and  Travers, 
inert  gases  in  relation  to  periodic  law 
499 

Bamsay,  Bayleigh  and,  discovery  of 
argon  15 

Bare  earths,  atomic  weights  by  periodic 
law  478 

Bational  formulae,  aee  Formulae  rational 

Bational  indices,  law  of  394 

Batios,  law  of  equivalent,  or  reciprocal, 
or  permanent,  or  definite,  ue  Law  of 
equivalent  ratios 

Batios,  law  of  fixed,  »ee  Law  of  fixed 
ratios 

Batios,  law  of  multiple,  «ee  Law  of 
multiple  ratios 

Bayleigh,  (Lord),  calculation  of  limiting 
densities  316;  combining  weight  of 
nitrogen,  difference  between  values 
by  physical  and  chemical  methods 
316;  density  of  nitrogen,  differences 
in  chemical  and  atmospheric  14,  89, 
815;  error  in  determining  gaseous 
density  by  Begnault's  method  82 

Bayleigh  and  Bamsay,  discovery  of 
argon  15 

Beal  oxalic  acid  158 

Becherches  sur  les  lois  de  Taffinit^, 
Berthollet's  117,  176 

Beciprocal  ratios,  a  name  for  Bichter's 
law  182 

Bed  precipitate,  changed  to  metallic 
mercury  36;  proved  to  be  a  calx  50; 
source  of  oxygen  40 

Beduction  by  carbon,  34;  of  metals, 
explanation  by  Stahl  83;  of  mercury 
calx  41 

Befraction,  discovery  of  law  22 ;  double 
442 

Begnault,  alteration  of  some  atomic 
weights  365;  atomic  heats  363;  bio- 
graphical note  93 ;  empirical  formula 
for  gaseous  compressibility  97;  error 
in  determination  of  gaseous  densities 
82 ;  gaseous  compressibiUties  98 ;  heat 
capacity  of  compounds  377;  prepara- 
tion of  vinyl-chloiide  5 

Begular  solids,  assigned  by  Piato  to  the 
forms  of  the  elements  248,  251 

Begular  system  405 

Besidual  affinity  542 

Besidual  error  84 

Besolution  of  optically  inactive  sub- 
stances 576,  584 

Betgers,  discovery  of  cryptic  isodimor- 


phism  447;  iaomorphona  nuxturea, 
.  additive  nature  of  physical  propoitim 
436;  on  criteria  for  existence  of  iso- 
morphism 431;  on  importanoe  o€ 
isodimorphism  451 ;  relation  betweea 
composition  and  specific  gravity  433 

Bey,  Jean,  explanation  <A  weight  ineraaee 
on  calcination  44 

Bhombic,  axes  and  planes  of  synuneliy 
400;  bipyramid  400;  dodeoaheditMi 
407;  system  400 

Bhombohedral,  carbonates  413 ;  wjwJban^ 
crystallographic  axes  and  azaa  of 
symmetry  402 

Bichards,  and  Baxter,  combining  wei^t 
of  nickel  904;  and  Cnahmann,  oom- 
bining  weight  of  nickel  903 

Bichter,  B.,  biographical  note  173; 
ohemistry  oonsidoned  a  farantdi  of 
applied  mathematics  173;  introdnctioQ 
of  term  stoichiometty  173;  main- 
tenance of  neutrality  after:  double 
decomposition  178,  precipitation  of 
one  metal  by  another  176;  neatrali- 
sation  equiinUents  of  acids  and  baaes 
175 

Bichter's  law,  various  names  for  182 

Bichter's  work,  Berselius'  estintale  177 ; 
neglect  of  177;  note  on  in  Betihollel'a 
Becherches  sur  les  lois  de  Paffinit^ 
176;  Thomson's  estimate  178;  Wei- 
laaton's  estimate  178 

Bochelle  salt  549 

Bomd  de  I'lsle,  crystals  of  copper  snl- 
phate  and  ferrous  sulphate  4Xii 

Bosooe,  (Sir)  H.,  atomic  weight  of  vana- 
dium 422 ;  combining  weight  of  eatbon 
202 

Boscoe  and  Harden,  Origin  of  Dalton'a 
Atomic  Theory  153,  285 

Botation  optical,  Me  .Optical  aotivity 

Bubidium,  indirect  determination  of 
atomic  heat  381 

Bunge  and  Precht,  atomic  weight  of 
radium  by  spectroscopic  method  495 

Butile,  crystalline  form  402,  440;  mem- 
ber of  iBotrimorphons  series  44& 

Safflorite,    member   of    isodimorphoiiB 

series  446 
Satammoniao,  isomorphism  of  427 
Salt,  principle  of  permanency  958 
Salts,  composition  of:  calculated  from 

tables  of   neutralisation  eqnivalenta 

177;     according    to    Berzelius    aiMl 

Lavoisier  172 
Saturation  capacity  519 
Scandium,  Mendeleeff's  eka-boron  479 
Sceptical  Chymist,  The,  Boyle's  87,  274 
Scheele,  G.  W.,  biographical  note  88; 
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phism  422;  eompoandg,  fonnnlae  of 

Berzelias  and  Bosooe  422 
^an  Helmont,  production  of  willow  from 
water  6;  rebellion  agamrtfoarelements 
and  three  principles  doctrines  259 
Van  't  Hoff,  biographical  note  576;  ex- 
planation of  isomers  stmctnrally  the 
same  577;  hypothesis  in  explanation 
of  valency  537;  optical  inaetiTity  of 
styrol  5€&;  stereoisomerism  of  nn- 
aatnrated  carbon  oompoonds  587 

Van  der  Waals,  formnla  for  gaseons 
compressibility  99;  nnmber  of  mole- 
cules in  unit  yolnme  610 

Vapour  densities,  atomic  weights  dedaced 
from  837;  of  elements,  Dumas*  and 
Mitscherlich's  values  338 

Variable  composition  BerthoUet's  doc- 
trine o^  deduced  from  mass  action 
127;  ex^rimental  evidence  for  129; 
explanation  of  exceptions  to  130; 
Proust's  refutation  of  185 

Velocity  of  a  and  /9  rays  614 

Verification  of  deductive  inferences  1 

Vinyl-chloride,  existence  of  isomer  dis- 
proved 5 

Vitriols,  variation  in  crystallographio 
constants  of  426 

Void  existence  of,  assumption  of  and 
evidence  for  by:  atomistic  philosophers 
245,  Newton  280;  denial  of  and  evi- 
dence against  by  Aristotle  255 ;  denial 
of  by:  Bacon  265,  Descartes  269, 
Eleatics  234,  Empedocles  286,  Plato 
250;  used  to  explain  differences  in 
density  246,  281 

Void,  in  Pythagorean  scheme  233;  re- 
quired for  expansion  and  motion  284, 
245 

Volatility,  influence  on  active  mass  120 ; 
of  elements  and  their  oxides,  a  periodic 
function  of  atomic  weight  472;  of 
elements  and  their  place  on  atomic 
volume  curve  464 

Voltaire  on  recognition  of  void  283 

Volume  change  of  glass  globe  with 
pressure  82 

Volume  specific,  see  Specific  volume 

Volumetric  composition  of,  ammonia, 
sulphuric  add,  carbonic  acid,  nitrous 
oxide,  nitrous  gas,  nitric  acid  304; 
carbonic  acid,  accurate  determina- 
tion of  313 ;  water  :  accurate  deter- 
mination 312,  Cavendish's,  Davy's, 
Dalton's,  and  Monge's  values  301, 
Oay-Lussac  and  Humboldt's  determi- 
nation 302 

Vortex  motion,  Cartesian  conception 
271 


Wallabe,  combining  weightof  anenie  313 
Water,  change  to  earth  6,  62;  complete 
synthesis,  Morley's  72,  101;  com- 
position according  to  Dalton  297; 
formation  on  heating  metal  calx  in 
hydrogen  41 ;  gravimetrieoompoeition, 
Dumas,  Erdmann  and  Marchand  191 ; 
made  the  primal  element  282;  mole- 
cular formula;  OerhafdVs  826,  842; 
one  of  the  four  elements  254, 286,  248 ; 
specific  heat  in  solid  compounds  879 ; 
supposed  loss  of  weight  on  formation 
60;  type,  Williamson's  reference  of 
adds  to  511;  volumetric  oomposifcion : 
accurate  determination  of  812,  early 
values  for  801,  Gay-Lussac  and  Hum- 
boldt's determination  302,  Leduc's 
determination  77 
Weber,  specific  heat  of  C,  B,  Si  867 
Weighing,  double  and  by  substitution  80 
Weight  absolute  of  atom,  approximate 
value  346, 540 ;  impossible  to  ascertain 
directly  289 
Weight  increase  on  calcination  and  com- 
bustion, establishment  of  the  occur- 
rence 85;  Lemery's  account  86;  ex- 
planation by:  phlogistic  theory  86, 
Bayen  43,  Boyle  87,  Hooke  45,  Bey 
44 ;  cause  49  f 

Weight  molecular,  relative,    of   gases, 

determination  821 
Wdght  relative,   of  elementary  atoms, 
insufficiency  of   Dalton's  hypothesis 
for  determination  290 
Weighting  of  results  84 
Weights  atomic  Dalton's  296 
Welsbach,  A.  v.,  separation  of  didymium 

into  two  constituents  479 
Wenzel,  C.  F.,  supposed  discoverer  of 

law  of  neutrality  177 
Whewdl  on :  Arabian  estimate  of  Aris- 
totle's omniscience  253 ;  prediction  of 
phenomena  27 ;  relation  of  hypotheses 
to  facts  25;  study  of  facts  4;  true 
and  false  hypotheses   26;    value   of 
phlogistic  theory  56 ;  worthlessness  of 
Greek  natural  philosophy  255 
Willow,  production  from  water  6 
Winkler,  atomic  weight  of  germanium 

494 ;  panegyric  on  periodic  law  505 
Wislicenns,  J.,  biographical  note  572; 
introduction  of  term  geometrical  iso- 
meriam  572 ;  researches  on  lactic  adds 
572;  stereoisomerism  of  unsaturated 
carbon  compounds  587 
Witherite,  isomorphism  of  427 
Wdhler,    F.,    biographical    note    509; 

researches  on  cvanic  acid  545 
WoUaston,  W.  H.,  biographical  note  159; 
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chemical  equivalentfi  839;  choice  of 
standard  for  combining  weight  190; 

.  discoTcry  of  multiple  ratios  159 ;  on 
Bichter's  work  178 ;  reflecting  gonio- 
meter 426 

Wiillner  on  deviations  firom  Boyle's  law 
92 

Wartz,  definition  of  valency  520;  dis- 
covery of  glycols  511 ;  formulation  of 
law  of:  combining  volumes  808,  fixed 
ratios  148 ;  on :  merits  of  Lavoisier 
58,  substituting  power  of  glyceryl 
611 

Wymboff ,  criticism  of  periodic  law  504 


Xenophanes,  founder  of  Bleatio  aobool 

234 

Tttria,  fractionation  of  605 

Zeeman  effect  605 

Zincke  on  supposed  isomer  of  vinjl 
chloride  5 

Zinc  methylium  514 

Zinc  sulphate  and  magnesiiim  soii^iaie 
nuzed  crystals,  composition  and  geo- 
metrical properties  432 ;  oompositkm 
and  optical  properties  438 

Zone  and  Eone  axis,  definition  887 
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The  71m€s.^**Tht  Cambridge  Physical  Series.. .has  the  merit  of  being 
written  by  scholars  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
modem  needs  as  well  as  with  modem  theories." 

Modern  Electrical  Theory.    By  N.  R.  Campbell,  Sc.D. 

Second    Edition,    largely    rewritten.      Demy   8vo.      pp.    xii  +  400. 
gs,  net. 

''The  treatment  throughout  is  admirably  clear  and  readable,  the 
arrangement  is  logical,  and  the  work  of  different  investigators  is  carefully 
considered  and  given  due  weight.... Possibly  the  most  striking  feature  is 
the  completeness  of  the  book,  for  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  section  of  the 
subject  which  has  not  received  due  attention." — Cambridge  Review  (on 
the  Second  Edition) 

*'Mr  Campbell's  work  should  be  read  by  all  students  of  physical 
science;  those  who  desire  merely  a  good  general  knowledge  of  recent 
developments  in  electricity  will  fiind  that  it  contains  all  that  is  essential; 
while  tnose  who  wish  to  specialise  will  find  it  an  excellent  introduction  and 
guide." — Electrical  Engineeritig  (on  the  First  Edition) 

Mechanics.    By  John  Cox,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C.     Demy  8vo. 

pp.  xiv-h533.     With  four  plates  and  148  figures.    9J.  net. 

"  Prof.  Cox  has  his  eye  specially  upon  mechanical  principles,  avoiding 
merely  mathematical  difficulties  so  far  as  that  is  fairly  possible ;  he  *  starts 
from  real  problems,  as  the  subject  started,  showing  how  the  great 
investigators  attacked  these  problems,  and  introducing  the  leading  concepts 
only  as  they  arise  necessarily  and  naturally  in  the  course  of  solving  them ' ; 
he  'brings  out  incidentally  the  points  of  philosophic  interest  and  the 
methods  of  science';  he  appeals  constantly  to  experiment  for  verification, 
'leading  up  to  an  experimental  course  limited  to  the  most  important 
practical  applications,'  and  eventually  embodying  a  good  deal  of  matter  not 
usually  found  in  the  elementary  text-books;  and  he  adds  limited  sets  of 
carefully  selected  examples  for  exercise.  Students  that  will  not  leam 
mechanics  from  this  work,  and  be  fired  with  interest  in  the  subject,  must 
be  hopeless.  Students  that  must  work  through  an  ordinary  text-book  for 
examinational  or  other  reasons  ought  to  have  this  volume  by  their  side  for 
its  interest  and  stimulus,  and  for  its  frattful  co-ordination  of  theory  and 
practice." — Educational  Times 

Sound.    An  Elementary  Text-Book  for  Schools  and  Collies. 

By  J.   W.  Capstick,    M.A.,    D.Sc.,   Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.    pp.  viii-f  196.    With  no  figures.    41.  6<f. 

"An  important  addition  to  the  Cambridge  Physical  Series,. ..1\i^  latter 
portion  is  of  especial  value,  and  gives  an  interesting  roHonaU  of  the 
principal  orchestral  instruments.... Dr  Capstick  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  remarkably  lucid  exposition  of  his  theme,  and  the  book  will,  we  have 
little  doubt,  promptly  take  its  place  as  a  standard  text-book  on  the 
subject. " —  Guardian 
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The  Study  of  Chemical  Composition.    An  Account  of 

its  MetlKxl  and  Historioil  Development,  with  iUustimtive  quotations. 
By  Ida  Frbund,  Staff  Lecturer  and  Associate  of  Newnham  College. 
Diemy  8vo.    pp.  xyi  +  65a    With  99  figures,    i8f.net. 

"  The  accomplished  Staff  Lecturer  on  Qiemistry  of  Newnham  College 
has  admirably  succeeded  in  her  efforts  to  produce  a  book  dealing  with  the 
historical  development  of  theories  regaraing  chemical  composition.... No 
part  of  the  book  is  dull,  and  the  student  who  starts  on  it  wiU  be  led  on  to 
continue  to  the  end,  to  bis  own  great  advantage.  Many  people  have  no 
time  or  opportunity  to  refer  to  a  large  mass  of  orldnal  papen,  and  the 
value  of  thu  book  of  careful  selections  care^ull^  and  cleverly  put  together 
will  be  very  great  ...Students  of  physical  science  who  wish  to  form  a  dear 
conception  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  of  the  meaning  and 
accuracy  of  combining  weights  and  combining  volumes,  of  the  doctrine  of 
valency  and  of  isomerism,  and  of  the  parts  played  by  various  investigators 
and  authors  in  elucidating  these  and  kindred  matters  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  to  this  book." — AtXifuuum 

Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics.  An  Elementary  Text- 
book, Theoretical  and  Practical,  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  By 
R.  T.  Glazsbrook,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Also  in  separate  volumes 

Part  L    Dynamics,    pp.  xii  +  956.    With  99  figures.    51. 

Part  n.    Statics,    pp.  viii+183.    With  139  figures,    u. 

Part  III.    Hydrostatics,    pp.  x  +  ai6.    With  98  figures,    ax. 

**  A  very  good  book,  which  combines  the  theoretical  and  practical  treat- 
ment of  mec£uiics  very  happily....  The  discussion  of  force,  momentum,  and 
motion  is  consistent  and  clear;  and  the  experiments  described  are  rational 
and  inexpensive.  This  treatment  is  calculated  to  give  much  clearer  ideas 
on  dynamical  concepts  than  a  purely  mathematical  oourM  could  possibly 
do." — Journal  of  Educaiion  on  Dynamics 

'*A  clearly-printed  and  well-arranged  text-book  of  hydrostatics  for 
collies  and  schools.... The  descriptions  are  clearly  written,  and  the 
exercises  are  numerous.  Moreover,  the  treatment  is  experimenUd ;  so  that 
altogether  the  book  is  calculated  to  give  a  good  grasp  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  hydrostatics." — Nature  on  Hydrostatics 

Heat  and  Light.    An  Elementary  Text-book,  Theoretical 

and  Practical,  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  R.  T.  Glazbbrook, 
C.B.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.    5^. 

Also  in  separate  volumes : 

Heat.    pp.  xii  +  930.    With  88  figures.     31. 
Light,    pp.  viii  +  3 10 + vi .    With  1 34  figures.     ^. 

*■ '  The  very  able  author  of  the  treatise  now  before  us  is  exceptionally  well 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  theoretical  and  experimental  physics, 
and  we  may  at  once  say  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  dass-book 
which  deserves,  and  will  doubtless  receive,  a  full  share  of  the  patronage  of 
our  school  and  college  authorities." — Mechanical  World 
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Electricity  and  Magnetism :  an  Elementary  Text-book, 

Theoretical  and  Practical.     By  R.  T.  Glasrbrook,  C.B.,  M.A., 
F.R.S.     Crown  8vo.    pp.  Ti  -h  44a    6/. 

"As  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism  it 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  explanations  are  clear,  and  the  choice  of 
experiments,  intended  to  carry  home  these  explanations  to  the  mind  of  the 
student,  is  admirable.  We  have  no  doubt  that  teachers  of  the  sul^ect  will 
find  the  volume  of  mat  use.  It  is  the  work  of  one  who  has  had  long 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  an  important  centre  of  education  and  all  who 
study  its  contents  carefully  apd  intelligently  will  acquire  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  attractive  subject  with  which  it  deals.  ^^Engimtring 

Photo-Electricity.     By  A.    Ll.    Hughes,    D.Sc,   B.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Phvsics  in  the  Rice  Institute,  Houston, 
Texas.    Demy  8vo.    pp.  viii+144.    With  40  text-figures.    6x.  net. 

**  Since  the  account  of  the  photo-electric  effect  given  by  R.  Ladenburg 
in  the  fahrimch  fur  RadioaktiinUU  for  1909,  no  complete  r^sum^  of  the 
subject  has  been  written.  During  the  past  five  years,  however,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made,  and  it  is  therefore  thought  desirable  to 
give  some  account  of  the  condition  of  the  subject  at  the  present  time. 
Such  an  account  is  attempted  in  this  book,  all  forms  of  ionisation  by  light 
being  considered,  whether  in  solids,  liquids  or  gases." — Extract  from  the 
Frtface 

A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Alternating  Currents. 

ByALBXANDiERRussBLL,M.A.,M.I.E.E.  In  two  volumes.  DemySvo. 
Vol.1,  pp.  xiv -1-534.  Second  edition.  15j.net.  Vol.11,  pp.  xii -f- 488. 
iij.net. 

"It  reveals  the  thorough  mastery  which  the  author  has  of  the  subject, 
and  the  capable  reader  will  find  much  that  is  of  value.  Recent  con- 
tributions are  carefully  digested  and  genendly  elucidated,  and,  on  the  whole 
we  may  consider  the  t»ok  an  up^to-date  treatment  of  the  alternating- 
current  theory." — EUctricai  Review 

Experimental  Elasticity.    A  Manual  for  the  Laboratory. 

By  G.  F.  C  Srarle,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  University  Lecturer  in  Ex- 
perimental Physics.    Demy  8vo.    pp.  xvi+187.    51.  net. 

'*The  author... gives  us  in  this  book  a  collection  of  the  experiments 
which  he  hsu  found  suitable  for  University  students  in  their  second  and 
third  years*  preparation  for  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos.  ...The  book  can  be 
strongly  recommended  to  all  teachers  and  to  University  students.  It  forms 
an  excellent  monograph  on  elementary  elasticity." — Guardian 

Air  Currents  and  the  Laws  of  Ventilation.   Lectures 

on  the  Physics  of  the  Ventilation  of  Buildings.  By  W.  N.  Shaw, 
Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Director  of  the  Meteo- 
rological Office.    Demy  8vo.    pp.  xii  +  94.     y,  net. 

"The  present  volume  by  Dr  Shaw  is  most  welcome,  because  it  draws 
attention  forcibly  to  the  physics  of  the  ventilated  space,  and  deals  with  the 
whole  subject  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner.... The  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  quite  original.... The  whole  volume  is  highly  suggestive,  and  con- 
stitutes a  real  advance  in  the  study  of  this  important  subject." — Enginetring 
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Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases.    By  Sir  }.  J. 

Thomson,  O.M.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Cavendish  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics. 
Second  Edition  enlarged  and  partly  re- written.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  yiii  •<-  678. 
i6s, 

"It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  single  branch  of  the  physical  sciences  in 
which  these  advances  are  not  of  fundamental  importance.  The  physidsi 
sees  the  relations  between  electricity  and  matter  laid  bare  in  a  manner 
hardly  hoped  for  hitherto.... The  workers  in  the  field  of  science  are  to-day 
reaping  an  unparalleled  harvest,  and  we'  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
in  this  field  at  least  we  more  than  hold  our  own  among  the  nations  of 
the  world"— Times  (on  the  First  Edition) 

A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Solution,  including  the 

Phenomena  of  Electrolysis.  By  W  i  lliam  Cbcil  D  ampikr  Whetham  , 
ScD.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoU^e,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo. 
pp.  X  +  488.     for.  net.  \^New  edition  in  preparatwn 

r^        "The  present  work  embraces  practically  all  the  material  on  the  subject 
of  solutions  which  is  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  text-books  of  physical 
chemistry,  except  that  part  concerned  with  velocity  of  reaction  and  purely 
^         chemical  equilibrium.     The  treatment  throughout  is  characterised  by  great 
r>(  clearness,  especially  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  portions,  so  that  the 

volume  may  be  warmly  recommended  to  students  of  chemistry  who  desire 
to  Increase  their  knowledge  of  this  department  of  the  subject." — Nature 

The     Theory    of     Experimental  .Electricity.      By 

W.  C.  D.  Whbtham,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
pp.  xii  +  340«    &r.  net. 

"This  book  is  certain  to  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  teaching  of  theoretical  electricity  in  our  University  Colleges. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  book  to  all  teachers  and 
students  of  electricity." — Athftuuum  (on  the  First  Edition) 


The  Cambridge  With  a  view  to  afTording  information  respecting  the 
University  Press  recent  publications  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Bulletin  Press,  scientific  as  well  as  literary,  a  Bulletin  is 

issued  three  times  a  year,  viz.  in  January,  April  and  October,  the 
particulars  given  being  such  as  seem  sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  books.  The  Bulletin  will  be  posted,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  address  sent  to  Mr  C.  F.  Clay,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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